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Art.  I. — Clinical  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College^  Session  of  1870-'71.  By  Willdlm  A. 
Hammond,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Nervous  System,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  Physician-in- 
Chief  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Nerv'ous  System,  etc.  Reported  and  the  Histories  prepared 
by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases 
of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  ;  and  Resident  Physician 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System. 

LECTURE  I. 

PARTLAL    CEEEBRAL    AN-fiMIA,   THE    RESULT    OF    THROMBOSIS     AND 

EMBOLISM. 

Gentlemen  :  The  cases  which  I  am  enabled  to  present  to 
you  to-day  illustrate  a  variety  of  disease  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  not  only  as  regards  the  imme- 
diate symptoms,  but  likewise  the  remarkable  secondary  con- 
ditions which  frequently  result.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
disease  in  question  was  confounded  with  cerebral  hsemorrhage, 
and  other  causes  of  apoplexy,  but,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Vir- 
chow  and  others,  its  pathology  is  now  more  clearly  understood. 
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2  CLINICAL   LECTURES. 

I  refer  to  partial  cerebral  anaemia  produced  by  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  by  some  cause  existing  within  the 
cranium — generally,  occlusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral 
arteries. 

This  obliteration  may  be  due  to  two  cognate  affections, 
namelj'^,  thrombosis  and  embolism.  I  will  proceed  now  to  read  to 
you  the  history  of  the  case  of  William  Wice. 

Case  I.  Ataxic  Ajphasia  with  liight  Hemiplegia,  the  lie- 
suit  of  Thromhoais. — "  William  Wice,  forty-one  years  of  age, 
married,  a  native  of  Prussia.  Has  of  late  years  been  engaged  in 
the  shoe-business.  His  parents  were  long-lived,  healthy  people, 
and  ho  does  not  remember  among  his  kinfolk  any  tliat  were 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  He  gives  no 
history  of  ever  having  had  either  syphilis  or  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  says  he  has  enjoyed  remark- 
ably fine  health  until  the  commencement  of  his  present  trouble. 
He  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  has  always  led  a  very  tem- 
perate life.  During  the  month  of  March,  1868,  he  was  seized 
with  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  knee,  accompanied  with  numl> 
ness.  There  soon  foUowed  formications  and  pricking  sensations 
limited  to  the  right  foot,  together  with  numbness  and  feelings 
of  heat  and  cold,  confined  more  especially  to  the  toes  of  the 
right  side.  From  the  toes  these  abnormal  sensations  gradually 
extended  upward,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  had  reached 
the  shoulder,  when  the  patient  became  aware  that  he  was  to- 
tally hemiplegic.  During  this  attack  his  consciousness  was 
unaffected,  and  his  organs  of  special  sense,  excepting  touch, 
were  unimpaired.  The  11th  of  May  following,  the  patient 
suddenly  lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  did  not  even  experience 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  consciousness.  His  mind,  as  he 
avers,  was  clear,  and,  although  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word,  yet  he  understood  perfectly  whatever  was  said  to  him. 
He  remained  completely  aphasic  for  four  months,  being  only 
able  during  this  time  to  utter  u  few  sounds,  which  could  not 
be  interpreted  into  intelligible  words. 

*'  About  September,  1868,  he  began  to  enimciate  afew  words, 
at  first  very  slowly  and  indistinctly,  and  has  gradually  acquired 
more  facility,  although  his  power  of  coordination  was  very  far 
from  perfect  when  he  first  came  under  our  observation.     His 
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paralysis  remained  nearly  a  year  complete ;  when  under  treat- 
ment it  began  to  improve.  Six  months  after  he  was  paralyzed 
he  had  an  abscess  on  the  right  leg,  above  the  ankle,  which  re- 
mained open  for  the  period  of  a  year. 

"  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  out-door  department  of 
the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, August  22,  1870,  and  presented  the  following  points  of 
interest  : 

"  There  was  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  arm  and  the  leg,  but  the  face  was  unaifected.  There 
was  no  strabismus,  no  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  nor 
of  those  of  expression.  The  pupils  on  both  sides  were  very 
much  contracted,  and  yet  readily  dilated  under  the  influence 
of  atropia.  The  tongue  did  not  deviate  to  either  side.  His 
eye-sight,  hearing,  and  other  special  senses,  were  unimpaired, 
if  we  except  tactile  sensibility.  His  intellect  was  as  clear 
as  ever.  There  was  no  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  no 
impairment  of  the  motor  power  of  the  tongue,  but  simply 
a  defect  in  the  faculty  of  coordination  of  the  muscles  used  in 
the  act  of  speaking.  The  patient  found  more  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing labials  and  linguals  than  gutturals.  There  was  much 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  the 
process  of  degeneration  was  considerably  more  advanced  in  the 
arm. 

"  The  arm  hung  uselessly  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  and,  \vith 
the  exception  of  a  slight  impulse  which  he  could  give  volun- 
tarily to  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  muscular  power  appeared 
to  be  nearly  abolished.  He  could  not  bend  the  arm  on  the 
forearm,  nor  raise  the  arm  by  means  of  the  deltoid.  Motor 
power,  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  in  the  right  hand  was 
scarcely  appreciable.  Tactile  sensibility,  electro-muscular  sen- 
6il)ility,  and  contractility,  together  with  temperature,  were 
markedly  diminished  in  the  right  arm,  while  sensibility  to 
pain  and  deep  pressure  were  normal. 

"  The  leg  was  much  paralyzed  and  everted,  yet  with  very 
great  difficulty  the  patient  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
cane,  to  move  very  slowly  about.  He  could  not  flex  the  leg 
on  the  thigh,  and  when  he  walked  he  kept  the  leg  perfectly 
straight  while  he  dragged  the  foot  along  with  a  shuffling  gait, 
making  it  at  times  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle.     The  toe  was 
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caught  at  nearly  every  step,  owing  to  paresis  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg.  Ilere  also  there  was  diminution  of  tactile 
sensibility,  electro-muscular  sensibility,  and  contractility,  while 
diflTerences  in  temperature  were  easily  detected.  Bladder,  rec- 
tum, and  urine,  normal.  Heart-sounds  natural.  Lungs  healthy. 
He  could  not  whistle,  when  admitted,  fi'om  want  of  power  to 
purse  up  the  lips,  yet  he  could  expectorate  without  difficulty. 
In  talking  he  had  a  peculiar  hesitating,  stammering  manner, 
highly  characteristic  of  his  disease,  but  he  did  not  express  that 
impatience  and  repetition  of  the  same  word  so  often  found  in 
patients  suflfering  from  amnesic  aphasia.  There  were  certain 
sentences  which  he  was  totally  unable  to  pronounce  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  even  after  much  effort,  such  as  '  truly  ru- 
ral,' '  National  Intelligencer,'  '  Peter  Piper,'  and  other  words 
abounding  in  labials  and  linguals.  After  dilating  both  pupils 
with  atropia  the  eyes  were  carefully  examined  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope on  different  occasions,  and  there  was  found  a  circle  of 
atrophy  around  the  porus  opticus  of  each  eye,  together  with 
more  or  less  anaemia  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina." 

Now,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  hemiplegia 
and  difficulty  of  speech  existing  in  this  man.  One  point,  which 
especially  engages  our  attention  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
history,  is  the  slowness  with  which  the  loss  of  power  and  sen- 
sibility supervened.  We  argue  from  that  one  fact  very  defi- 
nitely that  the  case  is  evidently  not  one  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. Reserving  any  further  remarks  relative  to  the  diag- 
nosis, let  us  inquire  how  nearly  his  symptoms  coincide  with 
those  met  with  in  thrombosis. 

By  thrombosis  is  understood  a  condition  in  which  an  ar- 
tery, in  consequence  of  a  change  taking  place,  undergoes 
narrowing  of  its  calibre  owing  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine,  from 
the  blood.  The  clot  thus  formed  is  called  a  thrombus.  One 
of  the  chief  features  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
symptoms  in  thrombosis  is  slowness,  and  you  can  very  readily 
understand  why  this  should  be  the  case.  The  symptoms  which 
are  observed  are  due  to  anaemia  of  those  parts  of  the  brain 
supplied  by  the  diseased  vessel,  and  as  the  morbid  process  by 
which  the  artery  is  eventually  closed  takes  place  gradually, 
there  is  therefore  no  sudden  development  of  the  symptoms. 

These  very  frequently  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  pain 
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in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  more  or  less  confusion  of  ideas.  In 
several  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  the  pupil  of 
the  affected  side  was  dilated,  and  there  were  ptosis  and  stra- 
bismus ;  and  there  may  be  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  marked  diflSculties  in  the  faculty  of  speech, 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  this  instance  any 
mental  disturbances  or  others  connected  with  the  movements 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  first  evidence  of  dis- 
ease is  connected  with  the  loss  of  power  and  sensibility  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  body. 

Thus  in  Wice's  case  there  were  pain,  numbness,  formica- 
tion, tingling,  and  other  evidences  of  disordered  sensibility  in 
the  right  leg,  accompanied  with  loss  of  power,  and  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  these  symptoms  exist  in  very  limited  regions 
of  the  body,  such  as  a  single  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  or  they 
may  be  restricted  entirely  to  some  portion  of  the  face.  In  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  now  under  my  care  the  paralysis  is  con- 
fined to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  those 
concerned  in  deglutition. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Wice  we  notice  further  that  the  paraly- 
sis gradually  extended  up  the  limb  until  the  whole  side  was 
involved,  and  that  with  this  progress  other  notable  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  advance  in  the  symptoms  was  the  result  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  morbid  process  within  the  cranium. 

Certainly  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been 
at  no  time  any  symptoms  indicating  derangement  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  none  of  those  such  as  pain,  vertigo,  noises 
in  the  ears,  or  disturbances  of  vision,  which  are  so  commonly 
associated  with  brain-disease.  One  feature,  however,  is  of  very 
great  interest,  and  that  is  the  difliculty  of  speech,  and  it  is  like- 
wise important  to  notice  that  the  hemiplegia  is  on  the  right 
side.  Hence  we  know  with  certainty  that  the  brain-lesion  is 
on  the  left  side. 

There  is  a  very  important  artery  in  the  brain,  called  the 
middle  cerebral,  which  is  lodged  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  We 
are  warranted,  by  a  great  many  cases  in  point,  in  concluding 
that  tlie  organ  of  speech  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  this 
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fissure,  which,  as  you  know,  separates  the  anterior  from  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Without  presuming  to  define  its  location  and  extent  with 
as  absolute  accuracy  as  some  observers,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  fissure,  and  probably,  as  Broca 
has  afiirmed,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  con- 
volution, or,  as  later  investigations  would  seem  to  show,  in  the 
island  of  Reil. 

It  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  into 
a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  aphasia,  for  I  shall  have 
abundant  opportunities  during  the  present  session  of  showing 
you  more  strongly-marked  cases ;  I  will  merely,  tiierefore,  say 
now  that  by  aphasia  we  mean  a  difficulty  of  speech  either 
resulting  from  a  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  or  due  to  an 
impossibility  of  coordinating  the  muscles  concerned  in  articu- 
lation so  as  to  pronounce  them. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  defect  as  regards  the  mem- 
ory of  words,  the  trouble  is  altogether  with  the  muscles  of 
speech.  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  or  lips  may  render  the  speech  indistinct  or  impossible, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  paralysis  of  those  muscles.  The 
patient  is  able  to  move  his  tongue  in  all  possible  directions,  to 
open  and  shut  his  mouth,  and  to  perform  all  the  nonnal  facial 
movements. 

You  observe,  however,  that  when  I  ask  him  to  say  a  word 
beginning  with  a  labial  letter,  such  as  baker  or  piper,  he  is 
unable  to  do  so.  His  mouth  closes  spasmodically,  and  no 
sound  comes  forth. 

The  gutturals  he  can  pronounce  without  diflSculty ;  the  Un- 
guals are  somewhat  troublesome,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  as 
the  labials. 

He,  therefore,  labors  under  what  is  called  the  ataxic  form 
of  aphasia.  From  the  symptoms  met  with  in  this  case,  I  think 
we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  the  patient  is  affected  with 
thrombosis  of  tlie  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  collateral  circulation  has  been  established  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  intelligence,  and 
there  has  been  no  advancement  in  the  symptoms  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  aphasia,  at  which  time  we  may  presume  the 
artery  became  entirely  closed. 
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He  therefore  how  suflfers  simply  from  the  vestigia,  or  tlie 
remains,  and  from  which  he  will  continue  to  suffer  unless  sub- 
jected to  proper  treatment. 

Perhaps,  before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  applicable  to 
this  case,  I  ought  to  say  something  more  to  you  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  in  question,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  con- 
sidering fully,  in  the  clinical  lectures  I  shall  give  you  here, 
much  more  than  the  practical  points  of  the  disease  under 
notice,  and  I  have  already  indicated  to  you  briefly  most  of  the 
important  features  of  its  course. 

I  may,  however,  say  that,  as  regards  causes,  thrombosis 
may  be  due  to  atheroma  of  tlie  artery,  by  reason  of  which  its 
elasticity  is  lessened  and  its  lining  membrane  rendered  rough. 
The  circulation  is  therefore  retarded,  and  this  condition,  with 
the  roughened  wall,  favors  the  deposition  of  fibrine  upon  its 
internal  surface.  Again,  compression  may  be  exercised  by 
tumors,  whereby  the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  diminished,  and 
the  fibrine  thus  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  the  diflSculty  may 
exist  in  the  heart,  which,  through  fatty  degeneration  or  other 
cause  impairing  its  strength,  lessens  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
the  circulation. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  are  age,  the  disease  being 
rare  in  persons  imder  fifty  years  old,  luxurious  habits  of  living 
with  insuflScient  exercise,  and,  perhaps,  inordinate  mental  ex- 
ertion. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable,  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  disease  may  advance  slowly,  and  may  even  be 
spontaneously  arrested  in  its  progress,  the  tendency  to  soften- 
ing always  exists.  The  inadequacy  of  any  medical  treatment 
to  control  the  morbid  process  also  renders  the  prognosis  more 
grave.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  powers  of  Nature  are  so 
efiectual  in  restoring  the  functions  of  a  brain  impaired  by 
thrombosis  as  they  have  been  in  the  patient  before  us. 

The  treatment  proper  in  this  case  should  be  directed  to 
the  relief  of  the  paralysis,  and  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
speech.  Two  agents  are  es2)ecially  indicated,  namely,  strych- 
nia and  electricity,  and  perhaps  we  may  derive  benefit  from 
phosphorus.  I  shall  therefore  give  him  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia 
every  alternate  day,  apply  the  induced  or  Faradaic  current 
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to  the  paralyzed  arm  and  leg,  and  the  constant  current  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  act  upon  the  brain,  and  enlarge  its 
blood-vessels,  and  improve  its  nutrition.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  one  pole  upon  each  mastoid  process,  or  one  upon  the 
forehead,  and  the  other  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  the 
negative  pole  over  the  sympathetic  nerve,  while  the  positive 
is  rubbed  up  and  down  the  back,  from  the  second  or  third 
cervical  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  At  the  same 
time  a  mixture,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  phosphorated 
oil,  one  ounce  of  the  mucilage  of  acacia,  and  forty  drops  of  the 
oil  of  bergamot,  should  be  prepared,  of  which  fifteen  drops  are 
to  be  given  three  times  a  day  in  water.  Under  this  plan  of 
treatment  I  shall  expect  his  paralyzed  limbs  to  improve,  and 
hk  speech  to  become  more  perfect. 

[Note. — The  essential  details  of  the  treatment  above  indi- 
cated have  been  carefully  carried  out  up  to  the  present  time 
(November  15th),  and  the  case  has  so  far  been  marked  by  grad- 
ual progressive  improvement.  Since  October  26th  the  induced 
or  Faradaic  current  has  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  lips  regularly  three  times  a  week. 
The  condition  of  Wice  is  now  as  follows : 

There  is  some  hesitation  in  his  sj^eech,  but  he  has  much 
more  command  in  coordinating  the  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  than  he  had  only  a  short  time  ago ; 
he  can  now  articulate  quite  distinctly  the  words  "  truly  rural," 
"  National  Intelligencer,"  "  baker,"  and  "  Peter  Piper."  lie 
can  purse  up  the  lips,  although  as  yet  he  cannot  whistle.  The 
pupils  are  both  contracted,  but  have  increased  somewhat  in  size. 
The  vessels  of  the  retinae  are  larger,  more  tortuous,  and  fuller, 
and  the  circulation  therein  has  much  improved.  The  degen- 
eration of  the  poms  opticus  has  not  increased.  The  muscles 
of  the  right  upper  extremity  have  gained  so  considerably  in 
power  that  the  patient  is  now  able  to  flex  the  forearm  on  the 
arm,  raise  the  arm  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  and  retain 
things  quite  readily  when  placed  in  his  hand.  When  his  arm 
is  lifted  above  his  head,  he  can  keep  it  there  voluntarily.  The 
improvement  in  the  leg  is  not  less  in  degree  than  that  in  the 
arm  and  forearm.  He  can  partially  flex  the  leg,  although 
very  slowly.  The  foot  is  still  everted,  but  not  to  such  an  ex 
treme  angle.    When  he  walks,  he  lilts  the  toe  well  off  the 
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ground,  and  swings  the  leg  much  less  than  formerly.  All  the 
muscles  of  the  diseased  side  respond  to  a  weak  Faradaic  cur- 
rent. Sensibility  is  gradually  returning,  while  the  tempera- 
ture and  nutrition  of  the  limbs  are  constantly  increasing^. 
The  patient  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  has  so  far  recovered 
that  he  intends  to  make  an  attempt  to  earn  his  livelihood  by 
engaging  in  some  light  business,  which  only  requires  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  activity. — T.  M.  B.  C] 

We  have  another  aifection  by  which  an  artery  may  be 
closed,  and  for  a  complete  idea  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Virchow,  and  that  is  the  condition  designated  by  him  embo- 
lism. An  embolus  is  a  clot  originally  formed  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body,  on  the  cardiac  or  arterial  walls,  and 
which,  becoming  detached  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  is  car- 
ried by  the  current  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  subsequently 
found.  Here  it  causes  occlusion,  producing  effects  similar  to 
those  due  to  a  thrombus. 

Now,  you  will  observe,  as  regards  embolism,  that  there 
does  not  necessarily  exist  any  previous  disease  of  the  artery, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  and  generally  is  entirely 
healthy,  in  which  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
embolism  and  thrombosis.  Emboli  may  originate  in*  almost 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  are  generally  the  result  of  en- 
docarditis involving  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  frequently  a  sequence  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
You  have  therefore  a  very  interesting  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, beginning  with  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  struct- 
ures about  a  joint,  and  ending,  in  the  case  of  cerebral  embo- 
lism, with  paralysis,  coma,  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered 
brain-action. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  notice,  gentlemen,  from  the 
brief  outline  I  have  given  you  of  the  course  of  embolism,  that 
the  symptoms  due  to  occlusion  of  the  artery  must  be  mani- 
fested with  great  suddenness.  A  man,  for  instance,  has  suf- 
fered from  rheumatism,  and  subsequently  from  endocarditis ; 
he  has  mitral  or  aortic  regurgitation,  from  insuflSciency  of  the 
valves,  directly  due  to  fibrinous  concretions,  preventing  their 
perfect  action.  One  of  these  concretions  becomes  detached, 
it  enters  the  aorta,  and  there,  following  the  stronger  and  more 
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direct  current,  passes  into  the  left  common  carotid  artery, 
thence  into  the  internal  carotid,  and  then,  still  following  the 
stronger  and  more  direct  current,  enters  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  where  it  lodges.  Such  is  its  ordinary  direction.  It 
may  by  chance  go  into  the  innominata  and  subsequently  be 
arrested  in  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery,  or  it  may  pass  oft' 
through  the  subclavian,  and  then  not  enter  the  head  at  all. 

But,  of  the  emboli  found  in  the  brain,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion are  discovered  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery. 

The  relations  of  the  artery  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  I  have  already  indicated  to  you  in 
my  remarks  on  the  previous  case.  With  these  prefatory  re- 
marks I  will  read  the  following  history : 

Case  II.  Am7ie8ie  Aphasia^  with  Right  Iletmplegia. — 
"  Richard  Murphy,  aged  twenty-five  years,  married,  born  in 
New  York,  a  weaver  by  occupation.  There  is  no  history  of 
any  neurosis  in  his  family.  lie  has  never  had  syphilis  or 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  He  says  he  has  always  enjoyed 
good  health  and  been  temperate  in  his  habits.  One  day  dur- 
ing November,  1868,  he  noticed  on  taking  oflT  his  boot  that 
his  right  foot  was  unusually  numb  and  cold,  but  he  paid  little 
attention  to  the  fact,  as  it  soon  passed  away.  Being  affected 
about  this  time  with  a  severe  vesicular  eruption  of  the  face, 
he  was  persuaded  to  apply  thereto  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  rapidly  produced  erysipelas  of  the  whole 
of  that  surface.  When  the  eysipelas  had  reached  its  acme,  he 
had  his  first  stroke  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  just  as  he 
was  descending  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  Suddenly  and  without 
the  least  warning,  excepting  a  quick  severe  vertigo,  he  fell,  but 
immediately  arose,  and,  not  yet  having  recovered  himself  sufli- 
ciently  to  have  command  over  his  limbs,  fell  again.  With 
assistance  he  walked  a  short  distance  to  his  house,  when  his 
friends  discovered  that  he  was  paralyzed  on  the  right  side. 
His  face  and  tongue  were  drawn  to  the  left  side,  while  speech 
and  memory  were  slightly  impaired.  The  condition  of  his 
eye  was  not  noticed.  Reasoning  a  priori^  the  patient  attributed 
his  paralysis  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  which  he 
had  used.  He  immediately  began  to  improve  very  rapidly, 
and  in  December  following  motility  having  nearly  completely 
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returned,  he  was  seized  with  a  slight  attack  of  delirium.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  1869,  the  patient  again  suddenly 
became  hemiplcgic,  with  more  marked  sequelae  than  in  the 
previous  seizure,  but  he  did  not  wholly  lose  his  consciousness. 
His  leg  improved  slowly,  but  much  more  than  his  arm.  In 
April,  1869,  he  resumed  his  occupation,  that  of  a  weaver,  in  the 
factory,  but  had  to  do  light  work  on  account  of  the  deficient 
muscular  power  in  liis  right  arm.  In  July  he  had  a  third 
seizure,  but  after  falling  he  immediately  went  to  work  again. 
From  this  time  until  May,  1870,  he  busied  liimself  about  the 
factory,  and  attended  regularly  to  his  daily  avocations.  His 
appetite  and  nutrition  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired,  and  he 
appeared  to  enjoy  very  good  health.  In  May,  1870,  suddenly 
the  patient  again  became  paralyzed ;  this  time  the  paralysis 
involved  the  right  leg  more  than  the  arm,  but,  owing  to  the  al- 
ready existing  paralysis  of  the  right  upper  extremity,  it  is  very 
likely  that  attention  was  not  called  thereto.  There  was  no  loss  of 
consciousness.  The  muscles  of  the  eye,  face,  and  tongue,  were 
not  affected.  With  assistance  he  walked  home,  and  in  about 
a  week  had  quite  recovered  from  this  attack.  The  treat- 
ment had  been,  up  to  this  time,  strychnine  internally,  with 
blisters  behind  the  ears.  During  July  last,  while  chopping 
wood,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  an  intense  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  his  head,  followed  by  vertigo;  after  falling,  he  arose, 
but  again  fell.  On  examination,  his  left  pupil  was  found 
widely  dilated.  The  patient  was  incoherent  and  delirious  for 
four  days.  There  was  no  apparent  increased  paralysis  during 
this  attack.  After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  patient  went 
to  work,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  eye-sight  and  memory 
were  much  impaired.  All  these  attacks  were  ushered  in  by 
a  sudden  severe  vertigo,  but  were  never  followed  by  any  con- 
vulsive movements. 

"  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Out-door  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  September  1,  1870,  when  he  was  found  to  be  in 
the  following  condition :  There  was  deficient  muscular  power 
on  the  right  side,  although  very  slight  in  degree.  The  right 
arm  was  more  paralyzed  than  the  leg.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, said  he  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  that  part  of  the  body. 
His  face  had  a  peculiar,  meaningless  expression,  differing  from 
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the  intelligent  look  of  many  aphasic  patients.  The  right  side 
of  the  face  was  not  at  that  time  paralyzed.  There  was  the 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  but  no  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  tongue,  and  no  defect  in  the  coordination 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  used  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
Eye-sight  impaired.  Patient  could  not  read  or  write.  He 
understood  whatever  was  said  to  him  perfectly,  yet,  if  he  were 
asked  to  repeat  a  complex  sentence,  the  memory  of  the  words 
had  departed,  and  he  could  not  recall  them.  Bladder  and 
rectum  were  normal.  Sensibility  on  the  right  side  waB  nonnal. 
The  patient  is  naturally  left-handed,  which  may  account  for 
the  difference  in  muscular  power.  A  sister  haa  heart-disease, 
and  the  patient  himself  has  hypertrophy  with  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. Lungs  were  healthy.  His  lips  and  face  are  livid,  and 
at  times  when  he  is  cold  this  condition  becomes  quite  striking." 

Now  let  me  proceed  to  give  you  an  outline  description  of 
an  ordinary  attack  of  cerebral  embolism.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms :  the  individual  is  perhaps 
engaged  in  his  ordinary  avocations,  or  is  perfectly  quiet,  when 
he  suddenly  becomes  apoplectic,  and  falls  to  tlie  ground.  His 
breathing  is  stertorous,  his  pulse  slow  and  full,  and  the  insensi- 
bility more  or  less  complete.  As  soon  as  he  can  be  aroused  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  execute  volitional  move- 
ments, it  is  found  that  he  is  partially  or  entirely  paralyzed  on 
one  side  of  his  body.  Such  is  the  severe  form  of  the  attack, 
and  from  this  there  are  almost  innumerable  gradations  to  seiz- 
ures of  less  gravity.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  consciousness 
is  not  lost ;  the  patient  falls  simply  from  paralysis ;  and  this 
loss  of  power  may  extend  tliroughout  the  whole  of  one  side, 
be  limited  to  one  or  the  other  limb,  or  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  or  be  restricted  entirely  to  the  tongue. 

The  subsequent  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  case  of 
hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  differs  in  the  very 
important  points  that  the  paralysis  and  other  symptoms  are 
more  or  les3  transitory,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
there  are  no  muscular  contractions.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
in  which  the  faculty  of  speech  was  alone  involved,  either  as  re- 
garded the  memory  of  words  or  the  power  to  articulate  them  by 
coordination  of  the  proper  muscles. 
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The  duration  of  the  symptoms  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  collateral  circulation  is  established,  and,  if  the 
embolus  be  small  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  patient  good, 
they  may  last  but  for  a  very  short  time. 

Trousseau,  in  his  lecture  upon  aphasia,  relates  the  case  of 
one  of  his  colleagues,  who,  while  reading  quietly  in  his  library, 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  could  not  utter  a  single  word. 
There  was  no  paralysis  anywhere,  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
but  slight  confusion  of  ideas ;  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  recov- 
ery was  complete.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
this  was  a  case  of  cerebral  embolism. 

In  the  case  of  Murphy,  there  were  five  distinct  attacks,  all 
involving  the  right  side,  and  accompanied  with  some  difficulty 
of  speech.  From  all  there  was  tolerably  complete  recovery, 
so  that  even  now  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  paralysis  in  any 
part  of  his  body ;  neither  do  there  appear  to  be  any  mental 
symptoms  except  as  regards  the  memory  for  words ;  in  other 
respects,  his  memory  is  hardly  at  all  impaired,  his  recollection  of 
locality  and  circumstance  is  good,  and  his  intelligence  fully  up 
to  the  average  of  his  class.  But  if  I  ask  him  to  repeat  even  a 
short  sentence,  such  as  *'  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  theatre  ? " 
or  to  say  three  or  four  consecutive  words,  as  "  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee,"  you  observe  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  lie  utters  the  first 
word,  stops,  looks  confused,  and  is  unable  to  proceed  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  his  enunciation :  what  he 
does  say  he  says  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  said  to  you  of  embolism,  and  from 
a  consideration  of  the  history  of  this  case,  can  there  be  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  each  attack  of  hemiplegia  was  due  to  an 
embolus — probably  a  small  one  lodging  in  the  left  middle  cere- 
bral artery — and  that  our  assurance  is  rendered  doubly  sure  by 
the  fact  that  we  find  that  condition  existing  in  his  heart  which 
is  b^t  calculated  to  cause  the  formation  of  emboli  on  its  lining 
membrane  ? 

At  times  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
emboli  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  phenomena  of  both 
conditions  are  often  very  similar,  but  the  transient  character 
of  those  due  to  embolism,  the  fact  that  the  resultant  hemi- 
plegia is  almost  always  on  the  right  side,  and  that  there  is  a 
history  of  rheumatism  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart  in  the 
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ca&e,  will  ordinarily  enable  hb  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  In 
the  present  case  the  treatment  need  not  be  very  complex.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  phosphorus  will  prove  beneficial,  and 
that  advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  passage  of  the  primary 
current  directly  through  the  brain.  At  the  same  time  much 
can  be  done  for  him  by  exercising  his  memory  in  regard  to 
lanffuasre.  Several  cases  are  on  record,  and  one  has  occurred 
in  my  own  experience,  in  which  individuals  much  more  apha- 
sic  than  Murphy  have  again  acquired  the  power  of  language 
by  persistent  and  well-directed  attempts  to  recollect  words 
spoken  to  them. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  shall  bring  this  patient  with 
others  before  you,  and  speak  at  greater  length  on  the  subject 
of  aphasia. 

LECTURE  XL 

ALTERNATE  OR  CROSS  HEMIPLEGIA.  CASE  IN  WHICH  THERE 
WAS  PROBABLE  EXTRAVASATION  OF  BLOOD  INTO  THE  PONS 
VAROLH. 

No  disease  that  I  shall  have  to  lecture  upon  to  you  is  more 
important  than  cerebral  haemorrhage ;  we  meet  with  it  at  all 
times,  in  all  persons,  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease to  which  a  certain  class  of  individuals  have  reason  to  look 
forward  with  apprehension,  for  in  an  instant  their  lives  may  be 
destroyed,  or  they  may  be  rendered  imbecile  or  may  be  crippled 
for  life. 

It  is  only  recently  that  medical  writers  have  to  any  extent 
adopted  the  custom  of  naming  a  disease  in  accordance  with  its 
morbid  anatomy ;  they  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
basing  their  nomenclature  upon  some  one  prominent  symptom, 
which  may  be,  and  in  fact  generally  is,  common  to  several 
very  different  pathological  states ;  thus,  it  was  the  case,  and 
still  is  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  cerebral  hoemorrhage  was 
considered  under  the  name  of  apoplexy ;  it  would  be  just  as 
proper  to  treat  of  phthisis  under  the  designation  of  cough,  for 
apoplexy  is  simply  a  symptom  which  we  meet  with  in  several 
very  different  cerebral  affections,  just  as  cough  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  a  temi  applied  to  an  extravasation 
of  blood  occurring  either  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain  or  in  its 
ventricles.  It  does  not  include  meningeal  hsemorrliage,  which 
takes  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  differs  from  it 
in  several  other  important  particulars.  The  effusion  of  blood 
is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  cerebral  blood-vessel,  and  this  rup- 
ture is  ordinarily  the  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vas- 
cular parietes. 

This  much  is  perhaps  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the 
very  interesting  history  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to 
you: 

Cerebral  Haemorrhage  with  Cross-Paralysis  and  Left 
Hemiplegia. — "  John  J.  H.  Fetter,  forty-two  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried, bom  in  Pennsylvania.  Has  always  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  until  within  a  few  years,  when  he  learned  the  book- 
binding business,  at  wliicii  he  has  since  worked.  lie  is  the 
father  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  at  the  present  time  five 
are  living.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  had  rlieumatism,  which  suc- 
ceeded a  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  since  then  he  has  had 
gonorrhoea  several  times  and  a  soft  chancre,  but  gives  no  his- 
tory of  syphilis. 

"  llis  mother's  grandmother -had  paralysis  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  with  that  exception  his  family,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
is  perfectly  free  from  any  of  the  marked  forms  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  while  he 
is  paralyzed  on  the  left  side,  his  wife  is  hemiplegic  on  the 
rigiit.  lie  has  been  a  temperate  man  in  all  respects,  if  we  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  venereal  excess,  for  the  sexual  passions  in  this 
patient  are  very  highly  developed.  He  says  he  has  labored  very 
hard  all  his  life,  and  confined  himself  very  closely  to  business. 

"  If  we  exclude  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  and  bilious  remit- 
tent fever,  the  patient  enjoyed  for  thirty-three  years  tlie  very 
best  of  health,  which  was  not  otherwise  marred,  imtil  the  on- 
set of  this  attack  of  paralysis  which  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  of  October,  1861,  while  Mr.  Fetter,  who  was  at 
this  time  convalescing  from  a  bilious  remittent  fever,  was  sit- 
ting quietly  by  the  fire,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  his 
left  leg  and  foot,  which  had  become  quite  devoid  of  feeling ; 
thinking  that  it  was  only  the  sensation  of  numbness  which  we 
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SO  often  experience  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  sciatic  nerve 
while  sitting,  he  arose  and  began  to  walk  about,  but  discov- 
ered that  it  required  more  activity  and  a  greater  length  of 
time  for  the  leg  to  regain  its  accustomed  sensibility  than  is 
usual  when  a  person's  foot  is  simply  asleep  as  it  is  termed. 

"  After  a  while,  however,  this  abnormal  numb  sensation  dis- 
appeared, and  the  patient,  feeling  as  well  as  ever,  soon  retired  to 
rest,  but  was  hardly  asleep  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  nurse 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  a  key  to  a  bureau  drawer ;  he  arose, 
executed  her  request,  and  returned  to  bed  apparently  without 
any  difficulty,  but  shortly  after  this,  desiring  a  glass  of  water, 
he  called  to  the  nurse,  who,  on  arriving,  was  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  her  patient,  whose  face  was  awry,  and  whose  mouth 
was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  She  now  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water ;  he  put  the  glass  to  what  he  supposed  was  his  mouth, 
and  as  he  imagined  drank  the  contents,  but  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  poured  the  water  all  over  himself  and  the  bed.  On 
moving  about  while  in  the  dark,  Fetter  caught  hold  of  his  own 
left  hand,  but  was  not  conscious  of  that  fact,  and  would  not  be 
convinced  until  a  light  was  brpught  and  the  truth  proven, 
when  the  reality  that  he  was  paralyzed  first  flashed  across  his 
mind. 

''  On  being  examined  after  this  attack,  there  was  found  to  be 
loss  of  motility  and  sensibility  on  the  left  side  of  the  body ; 
the  face  was  drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  this  fact  is  still 
further  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Fetter,  besides  the  testimony  of 
the  nurse  and  Mr.  Fetter ;  the  sensibility  on  the  right  side  of 
the  face  was  unimpaired.  Vision  in  the  left  eye  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  not  read  at  all.  There  was  no  loss  of 
consciousness,  no  premonitory  symptoms  whatever,  excepting 
the  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  left  leg  and  foot.  His  intel- 
lect was  perfect,  his  memory  was  unaffected,  and  his  special 
senses,  excepting  as  regards  the  impairment  of  vision  in  his 
left  eye  and  the  anessthesia  on  the  diseased  side,  were  natural. 
The  bladder  and  rectum  were  at  first  normal,  but  after  a  while 
slight  incontinence  of  urine  followed. 

"  He  remained  in  bed,  unable  to  move,  for  about  seven 
months  before  any  change  in  his  condition  for  the  better  took 
place,  and  then  he  began  to  improve,  very  gradually  indeed. 
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and  in  time  could  go  about  by  msans  of  a  crutch,  which  lie  con- 
tinued to  use  for  nearly  a  year,  the  leg  during  this  period 
making  the  most  progress.  Then  he  laid  aside  the  crutch  and 
managed  to  walk  with  a  cane,  and  in  the  duo  course  of  events 
he  was  able  to  move  about  without  any  artificial  support,  and 
has  for  the  last  seven  years  used  nothing  whatever  to  assist  him 
in  walking.  During  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  was 
some  amendment  in  the  arm,  but  latterly  there  seems  to  have 
been  none  whatever.  lie  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
many  physicians,  but  without  receiving  much  apparent  benefit. 
While  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  he  had  frequent  nocturnal 
emissions,  and,  after  he  was  able  to  be  up  and  about,  his  virile 
power  was  abnormally  exalted. 

"  About  the  middle  of  May,  1862,  he  commenced  to  have 
well-marked  epileptic  fits,  which  were  attended  with  complete 
loss  of  consciousness  and  preceded  by  vertigo.  These  fits  re- 
curred at  regular  intervals  twice  a  week  for  a  period  of  nearly 
four  years,  when  they  began  to  decrease  in  frequency,  although 
they  did  not  change  their  type,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  have 
continued  to  diminish  until  June,  1870,  when  he  had  an  un- 
usuallv  severe  attack,  which  was  the  last. 

"  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Out-door  Department  oi* 
the  Kew  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, September  19,  1870,  when  the  following  points  pertain- 
ing to  his  condition  were  at  that  time  ascertained : 

"His  heart  and  lungs  are  perfectly  healthy,  general  health 
is  excellent,  appetite  is  good ;  bowels  are  regular ;  urine  is  nor- 
mal and  there  is  no  incontinence ;  vision  on  the  left  side  is  as 
good  now  as  ever ;  the  left  pupil  is  slightly  dilated  or  the  right 
slightly  contracted.  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  whole  left 
side  of  the  body  is  diminished  to  a  great  degree ;  the  motility 
is  impaired,  but  this  depends  more  on  the  lack  of  nervous  en- 
ergy than  on  atrophy  or  want  of  contractility  in  the  muscular 
fibre.  There  is  no  facial  paralysis,  no  difficulty  in  moving  the 
tongue,  no  impairment  of  speech.  His  intellect  and  memory 
are  as  perfect  as  ever.  There  is  no  change  of  character,  nor 
undue  display  of  emotional  feeling,  which  is  so  often  evinced 
in  those  suffering  from  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  The  tactile  sen- 
sibility on  the  right  side  of  the  face  is  normal.     Special  senses, 
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excepting  the  anaesthesia  of  the  left  side,  unimpaired  at  present. 
Sexual  appetite  is  increased.  On  examining  the  eyes  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  they  are  both  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition. 

"  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Left  Side, — The  arm  hangs  pow- 
erlessly  by  liis  side,  with  the  foreann  fully  extended,  and  the 
fingers  are  drawn  more  or  less  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  lie 
cannot  flex  the  forearm  nor  extend  the  fingers  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  can  manage  to  raise  the  whole  extremity  a  little 
by  means  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  shoulder  is  depressed 
and  inclined  inward.  There  is  some  rigidity  about  the  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers  and  hands,  owing  to  secondary  changes  which 
have  taken  place.  There  is  no  observable  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and,  as  far  as  muscular  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  they  seem  to  be  well  nourished.  The  tac- 
tile sensibility  is  considerably  diminished,  while  motility  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  here  than  in 
the  leg.  The  dynamometer  indicates  no  expenditure  of  power, 
and  this  is  evidently  more  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  grasp  the  instrument,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
fingers,  than  from  total  w^ant  of  muscular  force.  The  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  are  diminished ;  tickling  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  not  felt,  nor  are  reflex  movements  excited  thereby.  The 
sensation  of  pain  is  increased,  as  evidenced  by  the  application 
of  the  electric  current,  while  the  same  means  shows  that  mus- 
cular contractility  is  diminished.  The  temperature  is  dimin- 
ished, but  sensations  of  deep  pressure  are  increased. 

^'  Loicer  Extremity  of  the  LeftSid^. — ^Tlie  patient  has  con- 
siderable strength  in  this  limb,  and  is  able  to  walk  about,  yet 
he  limps  and  has  little  control  in  directing  its  movements. 
The  foot  is  strongly  adducted,  and  the  toe  catches  whenever 
he  goes  about,  and  when  sitting  down  he  is  totally  unable  to 
raise  the  diseased  limb  volnntarily  so  as  to  cross  his  legs.  Tac- 
tile sensibility,  together  with  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, 
is  diminished,  and  so  is  temperature.  Muscular  contractility, 
as  shown  by  the  galvanic  currcnt,  is  diminished.  Tickling  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  not  felt,  nor  are  reflex  movements  excited 
thereby.  Sensibility  to  deep  pressure,  pain,  and  electricity,  is 
increased.     There  is  a  difference  by  measurement  in  the  legs, 
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which  shows  that  the  left  is  an  incli  and  a  half  the  smaller  in 
circumference." 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  in  relation  to  this  case  is  the 
alternate  hemiplegia  or  cross-paralysis,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  The 
arm  and  leg  of  the  left  side  were  paralyzed,  the  face  was 
drawn  to  the  same  side,  which  of  course  shows  paralysis  of  the 
right  facial  nerve.  You  know  this  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  is,  that  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  body  are 
paralyzed  on  the  same  side,  and  I  therefore  ask  your  especial 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  I  have  seen  but  two  similar 
cases  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience. 

And,  first,  let  me  recall  to  your  recollection  certain  points 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  seventh  pair,  or  facial  nerve,  which  is 
the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the 
one  aflTected  in  cases  like  the  present. 

The  apparent  origin  of  this  nerve  is  from  the  side  of  the 
pons  varolii,  although  its  fibres  can  be  traced  much  higher  up, 
even  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  They  decus- 
sate somewhere  above  the  pons,  the  exact  point  not  having 
been  ascertained,  and  the  fact  being  denied  in  toto  by  some 
anatomists.  A  point,  however,  which  I  shall  mention  to  you 
presently,  shows  that  the  decussation  does  really  take  place, 
and  that  the  crossing  over  must  be  above  the  pons. 

After  leaving  the  side  of  the  pons  the  facial  passes  through 
the  aqueductus  fallopii  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  is 
distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  excepting  the  ptery- 
goid and  the  masseter.  An  extravasation  of  blood  occurring 
in  the  pons  on  one  side  of  the  mesian  line  must  paralyze  the 
facial  of  the  same  side  ;  so  much  for  that  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  this  case. 

The  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which 
are  motor  continue  in  the  anterior  columns,  until  they  reach 
the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  when  they  decussate, 
those  of  the  right  side  passing  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fibres  connected  with  the  posterior  roots  likewise  cross 
over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  but  they  do  so  immedi- 
ately after  their  entrance.     Both  sets  therefore  decussate  be- 
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low  the  pons,  and  consequently  a  lesion  of  one  side  of  this 
ganglion  paralyzes  both  motion  and  sensation,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  all  that  part  of  the  body  supplied  by  nerves  arising 
below  the  point  of  decussation.  But  the  crossing  over  of  the 
facial  nerves,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  takes  place  above  the 
pons,  and  consequently  such  a  lesion  must  produce  paralysis 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face. 

Now,  the  decussation,  although  difficult  to  see  as  an  ana- 
tomical fact,  is  very  conclusively  proved  by  pathology,  for  an 
extravasation  occurring  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  one  side,  for 
instance,  paralyzes  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  face  included, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  decussation  of  the  facial  has  taken 
place  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Another  symptom  present  in  this  case  indicates  a  lesion  of 
the  pons,  and  that  is  the  epileptic  paroxysms  from  which  he 
has  suffered.  Although  this  phenomenon,  if  taken  by  itself, 
is  not  very  definite,  it  is  of  importance  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  cross-paralysis. 

And  then  a  circumstance  indicating  the  pons  as  the  situation 
of  the  extravasation  is  the  total  loss  of  the  faculty  of  reflex  ex- 
citability, which  you  will  recollect  was  especially  mentioned  in 
the  history.  Numerous  experiments  and  observations  serve  to 
show  that  the  pons  is  a  grand  centre  of  reflex  action.  Lalle- 
mand  *  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  bom  without 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  and  with  no  ganglion  within  the  cra- 
nium excepting  the  pons  varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  yet  this  child  was  able  to  suck,  to  make  movements  with 
its  arms  and  legs,  and  apparently  was  possessed  of  as  much 
muscular  power  as  other  children  of  its  age.  Many  other 
similar  cases  are  on  record,  and  they  certainly  do  show  that  re- 
flex movements  are  not  dependent  on  the  higher  ganglia  of  the 
brain  for  their  manifestations. 

This  doctrine  of  cross-paralysis,  pointing  conclusively  to 
lesion  of  the  pons,  is  not  universally  admitted.  Trousseau 
questions  it  on  the  basis  of  one  case,  in  which  the  hemisphere 
was  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  and  I  have  myself  seen  one 
in  which  the  hemisphere  was  apparently  the  only  part  of  the 

*  Recherchc8   anatomico-pathologiqucs  sur  Tencfiphale  et  ses  d6pen- 
dances.    Paris,  1824. 
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brain  involved.  Still  a  case  or  two  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
stand  against  the  large  number  referred  to  by  Gubler  and 
lays. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  case  there  is  not  mu(rh  to 
say.  The  epileptic  paroxysms  seem  to  be  gradually  disappear- 
ing, the  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  face  have  regained  their  con- 
tractility, and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  restore,  as 
far  as  we  can,  power  to  the  arm  and  leg.  This  we  shall  try 
to  do  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia,  in  doses  of  a 
thirtieth  of  a  grain  every  alternate  day,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
primary  galvanic  current,  until  the  contractility  of  the  mus- 
cles is  so  far  restored  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  induced  cur- 
rent advisable. 

[Note. — The  treatment  indicated  above  has  been  followed 
out  in  this  case  up  to  date,  November  19,  1870,  the  patient 
every  alternate  day  receiving  a  hypodermic  injection  of  the 
thirty-second  of  a  grain  of  stiychnia,  together  with  the  ap- 
ph'cation  of  the  primary  galvanic  current  to  the  paralyzed 
limbs  three  times  a  week.  October  1st,  the  induced  or  Fara- 
daic  current  having  first  produced  contractions  in  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers  of  the  diseased  side,  this  was 
employed  from  that  date,  in  addition  to  the  above  means,  as 
the  conditions  of  the  case  demanded,  sometimes  one  current 
being  used,  at  others  both.  October  31«^. — The  tactile  sen- 
sibility in  both  the  arm  and  leg  is  beginning  to  return.  In 
short,  the  improvement  has  been  gradual  and  steady,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  as  follows : 
He  can  flex  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  touch  his  forehead  with 
his  left  hand,  flex  and  extend  the  fingers  slightly.  The  toe 
does  not  drag,  nor  does  he  swing  his  leg  very  much.  He  can 
cross  his  l^s  without  any  difficulty.  The  foot  is  not  adducted 
80  much,  and  he  can  move  it  directly  forward  or  backward, 
which  he  could  not  do  two  months  ago.  The  muscles  of  both 
the  1^  and  arm  respond  well  to  the  Faradaic  current,  although 
muBCular  contractility  is  still  diminished.  The  sensation  of 
tickling  is  felt,  but  not  so  well  as  in  the  right  leg,  and  the  re- 
flex excitability  is  abnormally  impaired.  Sensations  of  deep 
pressure,  heat,  and  cold,  are  normal.  Tactile  sensibility  has 
returned  to  a  considerable  degree.     Sensibility  to  the  electric 
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current  is  much  increased.  Temperature  has  increased.  He 
has  had  no  epileptic  attack  for  five  months,  and  his  general 
health  was  never  better  than  at  present. — T.  M.  B.  C] 


LECTURE  UV 

CONGESTION   OF  THE   SPINAL   CORD. CHRONIC   INFLAMMATION      OF 

THE    SPINAL   a)RD. REFLEX   PARALYSIS. 

At  the  previous  clinical  lectures,  I  brought  before  you 
several  examples  of  paralysis — cases  due  to  cerebral  hsem- 
orrhage,  to  embolism,  and  to  thrombus.  The  cases  which  I 
shall  present  to-day  are  examples  of  spinal  paralysis ;  and  I 
wish  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  diagnostic  marks 
which  distinguish  them  from  those  you  have  before  seen.  I 
will  first  read  the  histories  of  the  three  patients  before  you : 

Case  I. — "  Rose  Peyton,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  born  in 
Ireland ;  mother  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  living ; 
the  elder  has  talipes  valgus,  while  the  younger  is  a  tine,  hearty 
child.  Iler  family  is  very  healthy,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  nervous  diseases  either  in  it  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  so  far 
aa  she  is  aware.  The  patient  was  a  strong,  active  woman,  and 
always  did  her  own  work  until  twelve  weeks  ago.  In  May 
there  was  a  cessation  of  menstruation,  and  in  Julv  last  she  was 
seized  with  a  deep,  dull,  aching  pain  in  both  legs,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  in  the  bones.  There  is  no  sypliilitic  taint 
in  her  history.  There  succeeded  shortly  after  a  severe  pain  in 
the  back,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
which  has  varied  in  intensity.  Soon  loss  of  motility,  numb- 
ness, and  anaesthesia,  made  their  appearance  in  both  legs,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  months  she  was  totally  unable  to  walk  at 
all.  At  first  her  bowels  were  very  costive,  but  soon  this  con- 
dition was  superseded  by  incontinence  of  the  rectum,  which 
lasted  for  two  weeks,  varying  in  degree.  There  was  also  re- 
tention of  urine.  Sensations  of  formications,  alternating  with 
numbness,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  pricking  by  pins  and  needles, 

*  Reported  plionographically  by  Dr.  John  Winslow. 
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wo^  present  not  only  in  the  feet  and  toes,  but  also  in  the  hands 
and  fingers.     Patient  noticed  that,  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
aft^r  a  night's  rest,   lier  limbs  were  weaker,   and  that  she 
bad  greater  difficulty  in  moving  about.     The  paralysis,  after 
commencing  in  the  lower  extremities,  rapidly  extended  to  the 
upper.    Angust  25th, — ^Was  able  to  get  out  of  bed  for  the  first 
time  in  five  weeks,  and  by  means  of  a  chair  could  move  about 
a  very  little.     Since  then  she  had  improved  only  so  much  as  to 
be  able  to  come  to  the  Out-door  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  being 
supported  by  a  person  on  either  side,  and  only  then  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.     She  was  admitted  September  22, 1870,  when 
she  was  found  in  the  following  condition  :  Motility  and  tactile 
sensibility  in  both  legs  greatly  impaired,  but  the  right  leg  is 
the  weaker  of  the  two.     Left  hand,  as  measured  by  the  dyna- 
mometer, is  much  feebler  in  power  than  the  right,  and  this  to 
a  more  marked   degree  than  any  normal  disparity.     Sensa- 
tions of  formication,  alternating  with  numbness,  of  heat  and 
cold,  pricking  by  pins  and  needles,  and  tingling,  still  continue 
in  the  feet  and  toes,  as  also  in  the  hands  and  fingers.     Pain  in 
the  back  increased  by  pressure  and  percussion,  but  no  burning 
sensation  of  applying  heat  and  cold.     The  anaesthesia  is  more 
marked  in  the  thighs  than  in  the  legs.     Soreness  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet.     Bowels  constipated.     Bladder  normal.     Electro- 
muscular  contractility  and  sensibility  greatly  diminished.     No 
band   around  the  waist.     No   spasms,  twitchings,  nor  reflex 
movements  in  the  legs.     Pain  in  the  lower  extremities  as  at 
first.     Changes  in  the  degree  of  the  paralysis  from  time  to 
time.     Temperature  diminished.      The  circumference  of  the 
1^  is  diminished  to  a  marked  extent,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles.     Heart  and  lungs  healthy.     Urine  not  examined." 

Case  II. — "  Joseph  Wliite,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  bom  in 
Ireland,  blacksmith  by  occupation;  father  of  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  at  the  present  time  alive  and  well.  He  has  never 
had  syphilis,  nor  in  fact  any  disease  since  his  childhood.  At 
times  he  has  drunk  to  excels,  but  not  habitually.  His  family 
line  is  free  from  the  neuroses.  The  patient  was  a  strong,  hale 
man,  having  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  and  always  working 
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very  hard  and  diligently  at  his  business,  until  the  12th  day  of 
August,  1868,  when  he  slipped  and  fell,  striking  the  right  side 
of  his  forehead  at  the  outer  canthus  of  the  right  eye  against 
the  edge  of  a  tub,  inflicting  a  severe  lacerated  wound.  This 
remained  open  two  months,  and  before  healing  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas,  which  was  very  severe  and  lasted  a  month. 
As  soon  as  the  erj^sipelas  disappeared  the  wound  of  the  face 
began  to  granulate  and  was  quickly  cicatrized.  During  this 
attack  the  patient  was  a  greater  part  of  the  time  confined  to 
his  bed.  October  12,  1868,  went  to  work  as  usual,  and  noticed 
that  his  hands  trembled  very  much,  and  was  every  now  and 
then  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  vertigo.  His  vision  was 
more  or  less  impaired,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  was  the 
same  as  ever.  There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness  nor  any  in- 
voluntary muscular  contractions  during  these  seizures.  He 
continued  in  this  condition  until  July  1,  1869,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  with  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  spine,  which  lasted  for  four  weeks,  and  disappeared  un- 
der the  continued  application  of  blisters.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  back.  His  attention  was 
next  called  to  numbness  in  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  which 
gradually  extended  to  the  ankle,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks  the  whole  les:  became  involved.  He  now  became  aware 
that  motility  was  diminished  in  the  right  lower  extremity. 
His  bowels  became  very  constipated,  and  a  second  attack  of 
pain  in  the  back  supervened,  which  was  not  so  acute  as  the 
former  seizure.  This  pain  remained  steadily  for  a  period  of 
five  months.  January  1,  1870. — ^Was  troubled  for  the  first 
time  with  retention  of  urine.  His  left  leg  now  began  to  grow 
weak,  and  tliis  loss  of  power  gradually  increased.  There  was 
no  abnormal  sensation  of  numbness  in  it,  as  in  the  right.  He 
remained  in  this  state  of  incomplete  paresis  for  a  short  time 
only,  as  the  disease  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  March 
he  was  just  able  to  get  about,  by  means  of  a  cane,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  exertion.  The  right  leg  was  more  par- 
alyzed than  the  left,  and  tactile  sensibility  was  diminished  only 
in  the  former.  Severe  spasms  and  twitchings  in  the  musdes 
of  both  legs  now  set  in,  and  his  attention  was  soon  called  to 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  formications,  swellings  of  the  calves 
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of  the  1^,  and  prominence  of  the  superficial  veins  of  both 
lower  limbs.  For  three  months  he  remained  in  about  the  same 
state.  June  \%L — He  began  to  improve  in  walking,  but  was 
troubled  very  much  with  severe  pains  in  both  legs,  which  were 
at  one  time  darting,  at  another  dull  aching,  and  seemed  to 
start  from  the  joints.  September  1st. — Had  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction or  band  around  the  waist,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  improved  in  walking  very  gradually 
since  June  1,  1870.  He  applied  for  admission  to  the  Out-door 
Department  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
If  ervous  System,  October  3,  1870,  when  the  patient  was  found 
in  the  following  condition :  Motility  impaired  in  both  legs,  but 
not  to  any  very  great  extent.  The  left  leg  is  weaker  in  mus- 
cular power  than  the  right.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  for- 
mications, prickings  by  pins  and  needles,  in  both  limbs.  Re- 
flex power  greatly  exalted.  Twitchings  in  both  legs.  Cord 
around  the  waist.  Numbness  in  right  leg.  Retention  of  urine. 
Bowels  constipated.  Severe  darting  pains  in  the  legs.  Slight 
pain  in  the  back  not  increased  by  pressure  and  percussion. 
No  burning  sensation  along  the  spine  by  application  of  heat  or 
cold.  Tactile  sensibility  in  both  legs  normal.  Urine  markedly 
acid.  Cannot  stand  up  with  his  eyes  closed,  for  he  immedi- 
ately loses  his  balance.  Cannot  walk  in  the  dark  at  all.  His 
gait  is  peculiar,  and  is  better  appreciated  by  being  seen  than 
described.  The  remaining  points  of  his  condition  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  negative  in  character. 

Case  III. — "  Elbert  Baxter,  forty  years  of  age,  single,  bom 
in  the  State  of  New  York ;  showman  by  occupation. 

"  The  patient  had  been  a  very  healthy  man  until  the  year 
1859,  when  his  present  disease  commenced.  He  has  always 
been  remarkably  temperate  in  his  habits ;  having  been  ad- 
dicted to  no  excesses  of  any  kind.  He  has  never  had  syphilis, 
nor  suffered  from  any  spinal  injury.  His  father  was  attacked 
with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  when  sixty-three  years  old,  and 
his  aunt  on  his*  mother's  side  was  paralyzed  when  fifty  years  of 
age.  All  his  other  relations  were  free,  as  far  as  he  is  aware, 
fiponi  the  neuroses.  In  the  year  1859,  having  passed  a  night 
where  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  very  damp  place,  he  was 
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soon  afler  this  exposure  seized  with  a  dull  aching  pain  in 
the  small  of  his  back,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
A  short  time  having  elapsed,  there  followed,  first,  loss  of  vigor ; 
and,  secondly,  incontinence  of  urine,  which  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a  slight  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  paresis  of 
the  legs  gradually  increased  during  a  period  of  about  six 
months,  when  it  became  almost  complete  paralysis.  In  July, 
1860,  he  noticed  that  he  was  unable  to  exert  volitional  control 
over  his  rectum,  and,  if  he  did  not  immediately  attend  to  the 
calls  of  Nature,  his  faeces  passed  involuntarily.  This  condition 
lasted  several  months,  and  varied  in  degree  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At  this  time  he  entered  the  Kilkenny  Ilospital, 
in  Ireland,  where  he  was  treated  for  three  months  for  what 
was  there  called  the  creeping  palsy,  but,  getting  no  better,  he 
went  to  London,  and  after  remaining  there  several  months 
under  treatment  he  became  dissatisfied,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
no  improvement  in  his  condition,  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of 
cure,  he  travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe  until  1861,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York.  From  July,  1860,  to  1868,  he  was 
in  a  nearly  helpless  state,  and  was  only  able  to  get  about  with 
the  assistance  of  a  strong  cane,  and  even  then  with  great  exer- 
tion. Durino:  the  vear  1867  he  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
acute  pain,  limited  to  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  and  at- 
tended with  violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which 
recurred  at  intervals  for  the  period  of  four  days,  and  were  ex- 
cited by  the  least  movement  on  his  part.  He  now  recalls 
similar  seizures  which  had  taken  place  at  intervals  a  long  time 
ago,  but  they  were  not  so  intense  in  character.  In  1868,  under 
a  tonic  treatment,  he  began  to  improve  in  walking,  and  on 
admission  to  the  Out-door  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  August 
16,  1870,  he  was  in  the  following  condition : 

"  His  right  leg  is  not  very  much  atrophied,  while  his  left 
appears  tb  be  very  well  nourished.  The  muscles  of  the  left 
leg  respond  very  well  to  the  induced  current,  while  those  of  the 
right  are  not  affected  at  all  by  it.  The  extensor  muscles  of  the 
right  leg  are  so  greatly  paralyzed  that  the  patient  is  unable 
to  raise  the  toe,  and  in  consequence  drags  it  along  on  the 
ground  at  every  step.     The  right  leg  only  seems  to  be  involved. 
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yet  there  is  diflSculty  in  guiding  tlie  movement  of  the  left,  not 
on  account  of  the  want  of  motor  power,  but  from  the  absence 
of  muscular  sensibility  to  direct  it.     Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  with  great  diflSculty  that  he  can  get  about,  even  witli  the 
assistance  of  his  cane,  and,  as  he  walks,  his  right  leg  bends 
under  him,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  beiag  shorter  than  the 
left,  while  he  hastens  forward  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium.      The  tactile  sensibility  is  dimin- 
ished on  the  left  side,  as  shown  by  the  asthesiometer,  as  high 
as  the  umbilicus,  and  exactly  limited  to  that  side.     The  sen- 
sibility to  pain,  to  the  electric  current,  and  deep  pressure,  is 
impaired  on  the  left  side,  while  the  sensation  of  tickling  is  un- 
felt    Differences  of  temperature  are  immediately  detected  in 
both  legs.     He  cannot  stand  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  cannot 
walk  at  all  in  the  dark.     The  impairment  of  motility  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  right  leg.     The  heart,  lungs,  and  kid- 
neys, are  apparently  healthy.     There  is  incontinence  of  urine, 
with  continual  dribbling ;  the  urine  is  very  alkaline ;  the  bow- 
els are  constipated  ;  there  is  no  stricture  of  the  urethra,  but 
atony  of  the  bladder,  with  loss  of  sensibility  of  its  mucous 
membrane.     There  is  no  pain  in  the  back  by  pressure  or  per- 
cussion ;  heat  or  cold  does  not  produce  any  burning  sensations 
in  any  part  of  the  spine ;  there  is  no  feeling  of  constriction 
or  band  around  the  waist ;  there  are  no  referred  sensations 
whatever;  there  are  no  spasms  in  the  legs.     There  has  been 
no  rapid  nor  gradual  extension  of  the  paralysis  upward.    There 
has  been  no  sympathetic  affection  of  the  eyes." 

"The  treatment  in  this  case  has  been  a  teaspoonful  of 
Sqnibb's  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  with  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  belladonna,  three  times  a  day  internally,  and  the 
application  of  the  primary  galvanic  current  to  the  paralyzed 
muscles  every  alternate  day.  From  August  16th  to  October 
5th  his  urine  continued  alkaline ;  it  was  examined  very  often, 
that  passed  on  rising  in  the  morning  being  the  specimen  gen- 
erally tested.  In  order  that  no  doubt  should  arise  in  regard 
to  its  reaction,  his  bladder  was  on  several  different  occasions 
carefully  syringed  out,  and  the  urine  was  then  tested  and  found 
to  be  alkaline  as  soon  as  it  was  excreted  from  the  kidneys. 
Odober  6th. — The  urine  was  neutral,  and  on  the   10th  re- 
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markably  acid,  and  it  has  continned  acid  up  to  the  present  time, 
November  21,  1870,  although  the  patient  is  living  under  ex 
actly  similar  circumstances  as  regards  food  and  medicine.  Oc- 
tober IQth, — He  passed  a  good,  full  stream,  and  did  not  drib- 
ble, owing  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  belladonna.  At  this 
date  the  induced  current,  producing  contractions  in  the  right 
leg,  was  substituted  for  the  primary  galvanic.  He  has  taken 
the  fluid  extract  of  eigot  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  he  ceased  taking  the  tincture  of  belladonna.  Octo- 
her  l%th. — This  patient  has  improved  very  much  in  walking 
since  he  first  came  under  observation.  He  can  at  present 
move  about  quite  readily  without  a  cane,  yet  the  right  leg  is 
still  weak,  and  the  toe  occasionally  catches  as  he  walks.  His 
gait  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  manner  of  limping.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  have  considerably  recovered  their  contrac- 
tility, and  respond  beautifully  to  a  weak  Faradaic  current. 
The  urine  does  not  dribble  away,  yet  there  is  a  desire  to  pass 
it  more  frequently  than  is  natural.  The  legs  are  both  well 
nourished,  and  measurement  shows  no  difference  in  their  cir- 
cumference. Tactile  sensibility,  sensibility  to  pain,  deep  press- 
ure, tickling,  and  the  electric  current,  are  now  only  very 
slightly  diminished  in  the  left  lower  extremity.  There  is  no 
perceptible  retardation  in  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impres- 
sions on  either  side,  although  there  was  on  the  left  at  the  time 
of  his  admission." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  here  three  examples  of  organic 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  giving  rise  to  paraplegia,  as  it  is 
called.  Paraplegia  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  disease,  but  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  dis- 
eased condition,  existing  most  generally  in  the  spinal  cord,  but 
by  no  means  invariably.  The  fault  may  lie  with  the  sciatic 
nerves,  for  example.  You  will  readily  see  that,  if  both  of  these 
nerves  should  happen  to  be  cut,  there  would  be  paralysis  of 
both  legs,  or  one  form  of  paraplegia.  Cases  also  are  on  record 
in  which  it  has  been  caused  by  cerebral  disease.  Paraplegia  is, 
therefore,  but  a  symptom  of  some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system, 
producing  paralysis  below  the  point  of  injury  or  disease,  and 
we  form  our  ideas  of  the  situation  according  to  the  muscles. 
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and  other  parts  of  the  body  which  are  affected.  Thus,  some- 
times the  lower  extremities  alone  are  paralyzed ;  sometimes 
thej  and  the  bladder  or  its  sphincter  are  involved ;  some- 
times the  upper  extremities  participate,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  commonly  known 
as  organic,  there  are  three  frequently  met  with,  to  which  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to-day,  which  have  several  points  in 
common,  and  which  at  times  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
each  other.  The  first  of  the  three  is  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  cord  or  its  membranes ;  the  second,  inflammation  of  the 
membranes — spinal  meningitis ;  the  third,  inflammation  of  the 
cord  itself — ^myelitis.  The  cases  before  you  illustrate  two  of 
these  conditions :  the  first  patient  is  in  all  probability  suffer- 
ing from  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  second  and  third 
from  myelitis.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  affections ;  indeed,  it  is  probably  impossible,  in  some 
instances,  to  say  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  severe  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  cord,  or  a  mild  one  of  myelitis ;  though,  as 
between  slight  congestion  and  severe  myelitis,  no  doubt  could 
arise.  The  rules  of  diagnosis  laid  down  in  the  books  serve 
well  enough  for  typical  cases,  but  will  be  found  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  majority  of  those  which  come  under 
your  notice. 

In  Rose  Peyton's  case,  you  observe  there  is  no  sense  of  con- 
striction around  the  abdomen.    This  sensation  of  "  a  cord  around 
the  waist"  is  considered  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  medulla,  but  the  idea  is  not  strictly  correct.     I 
have  found  the  symptom  in  cases  of  very  bad  congestion,  and 
I  think  also  in  one  case  of  simple  irritation  of  the  cord.     It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  sensation  is  felt  in  almost  every  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  cord.     It  is  probably  due  to  muscular 
spasm ;  and  it  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  the  paralysis.     In 
some  eases  where  the  sciatic  nerve  is  affected,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever  with  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  a  similar  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  thigh,  as  if  the  limb  were  encased  in 
armor.     It  is  seen,  not  very  rarely,  in  certain  cases  of  sciatica, 
attended  with  loss  of  power. 

You  observe,  too,  another  point.     This  patient  has  had  no 
spasms  or  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  none  of  those  aberrations  of 
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motion  so  exceedingly  common  in  myelitis.  These  spasmodic 
twitchings  indicate  irritation  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ; 
or  rather,  whenever  you  see  them  you  may  be  very  certain 
that  the  gray  matter  is  in  some  way  involved ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  involved  in  congestion,  unless  this  should  become 
extreme,  and  enlarge  the  vessels  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
exert  very  considerable  compression  upon  the  cord-substance. 
The  twitchings  depend  strictly  upon  irritation  of  the  gray 
matter ;  and  this  ordinarily  happens  only  when  the  cord  is  in- 
flamed, or  subjected  to  pressure. 

The  woman  has  had  trouble  with  her  urine.  This  you  tind 
in  all  three  conditions— congestion,  meningitis,  myelitis.  In 
the  last  yoii  are  more  apt  to  have  retention ;  in  the  first,  incon- 
tinence ;  but  you  may  have  both  in  either  condition.  Incon- 
tinence depends  simply  upon  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder,  retention  upon  paralysis  of  the  bladder  itself.  The 
bladder,  as  you  know,  is  a  hollow  muscle  deriving  its  nervous 
supply  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  act  of  urination  is  due  to 
its  contraction,  the  sphincter  being  at  the  same  time  relaxed. 
If  the  cord  is  inflamed,  or  otherwise  disordered  at  or  above 
the  point  where  the  vesical  nerves  are  given  off,  we  shall  have 
paralysis  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  muscular  fibres,  or 
of  both  ;  for  we  may  have  both  paralyzed  together,  the  patient 
being  unable  either  to  retain  his  water  or  to  expel  it  com- 
pletely, and  then  the  urine  dribbles  slowly  off. 

You  find  alkalinity  of  the  urine  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
signs  pathognomonic  of  myelitis ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  White,  the 
urine  is  markedly  acid,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  ie 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  cord,  mainly  of  its  pos- 
terior columns.  The  sign  is  therefore  not  invariably  present 
but  it  is  very  frequently.  It  may  be  that  this  patient  will 
have  alkaline  urine  by-and-by.  The  present  acidity  may  per- 
haps be  due  to  something  in  hi§  diet.  If  a  myelitic  subject 
were  taking  mineral  acids,  for  instance,  they  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  acidulate  the  urine.  In  another  case  which  has  been 
shown  you,  and  which  is  now  in  hospital,  of  myelitis,  com- 
plicated with  cerebral  paralysis,  the  urine  is  very  decidedly 
alkaline.  It  may  happen  that  the  urine  is  found  alkaline 
when  the  cord  is  perfectly  sound,  the  alkalinity  depending 
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directly  upon  paralysis  of  the  bladder  (or  upon  any  other 
affection,  as  enlarged  prostate,  which  prevents  its  complete 
evacuation).  The  small  portion  of  urine  remaining  in  the 
bladder  after  each  act  of  micturition  becomes  decomposed ; 
and  by  contact  with  this  and  with  the  vesical  mucus,  the  nor- 
mal urine,  as  it  enters  the  bladder,  is  also  speedily  decom- 
posed and  rendered  alkaline.  But  in  myelitis  the  urine  is 
fiecreted  by  the  kidneys  in  an  alkaline  condition,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  the  diagnostic  feature.  To  make  a  proper  examina- 
tion in  case  of  doubt,  the  bladder  must  be  thoroughly  evacu- 
ated, and  well  washed  out  with  lukewarm  water  slightly 
acidulated,  and  then  the  first  urine  that  flows  must  be  taken 
for  testing. 

In  the  case  of  Baxter  this  course  was  pursued,  and  the  fact 
was  demonstrated  that  the  marked  alkalinity  observed  was  an 
inherent   quality  of  the  urine  as  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
Neither  White  nor  Baxter  can  stand  with  his  eyes  shut  and 
his  feet  close    together,   and  neither  can  walk  in  the  dark. 
The  text-books  speak  of  these  symptoms  as  absolutely  diagnos- 
tic of  locomotor  ataxia,  which  is  nothing  more  than  myelitis 
affecting  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.     The  inflamma- 
tory condition  subsequently  degenerates  into  what  is  termed 
sclerosis,  or  hardening  of  the  posterior  columns.     It  used  to 
be  thouicht  that  locomotor  ataxia  was  an  aftection  of  the  cere- 
bellum  ;  but  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  recent  advances 
in  its  pathology  now  holds  that  view.     It  is  simply  inflamma- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns.     But  this  inability  to  stand  or 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  sight,  is  not  indicative  of  any  par- 
ticular trouble  of  the  cord,  as  until   recently  supposed ;  it 
merely  indicates  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  may  depend  upon  an  affection  of  the  nerves  as  well  as 
upon  a  central  lesion.     The  sense  of  pressure  is  also  much 
diminished   in   these  cases,   and,   with   this   double    insensi- 
bility, the  patient  requires  all  the  help  of  his  eyes  and  ears 
to  get  along.     By  looking  at  his  feet,  or  at  the  ground  a  little 
in  front  of  them,  he  can  judge  of  their  position,  and  manage  to 
walk  pretty  well ;  but  the  moment  he  shuts  his  eyes,  he  does 
not  know  where  his  feet  are,  and  so  he  falls.     This  is  the 
reason,  then,  that  a  person  having  any  disease  of  the  posterior 
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columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  their  integrity,  or  an] 
other  affection  causing  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  soles  of  th< 
feet,  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  pressure,  cannot  stand  or  walk  ii 
the  dark ;  he  has  nothing  to  guide  his  muscular  sense. 

There  is  another  point  in  Baxter's  case  which  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  You  will  recollect  that  it  is  stated,  in  the  histor; 
I  have  just  read,  that  sensibility  is  impaired  in  the  left  leg,  th( 
motility  being  unimpaired,  while  motility  is  diminished  ii 
the  right  leg,  the  sensibility  being  unaffected.  Now,  if  yoi 
will  recall  your  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge,  yoi 
will  recollect  that  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  ir 
the  posterior  columns,  and  that  they  decussate  soon  after  en 
tering,  and  that  the  motor  roots  are  in  the  anterior  columnf 
and  do  not  decussate  till  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  me 
dulla  oblongata.  It  follows  therefore  that  in  Baxter  one  latera' 
half  only  of  the  cord  is  involved,  and  the  symptoms  show  thai 
this  is  the  right  half,  including  the  anterior  and  posterior  col 
umns  of  that  side. 

I  had  recently  a  patient  affected  with  locomotor  ataxia, 
living  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He  was  able  to  walk  quite 
well  along  the  sidewalk,  but  he  felt  the  greatest  apprehensior 
at  crossing  the  street.  This  showed  the  loss  of  self-confidence 
which  is  strongly  characteristic  of  these  patients.  They  arc 
indisposed  to  attempt  any  little  gymnastic  exercises  which  once 
they  would  have  essayed  without  hesitation — though  to  crose 
Broadway  through  a  jam  of  vehicles  might  be  said  to  be  a 
gymnastic  feat  that  would  tax  the  best  of  us.  I  once  watched 
this  gentleman  for  fully  fifleen  minutes  trying  to  make  up  hig 
mind  to  go  across.  He  could  not  do  it,  though  there  were 
during  the  time  many  openings,  when,  but  for  this  want  ol 
confidence,  he  might  have  crossed  with  ease.  On  one  occasion, 
coming  down-stairs  at  the  hotel,  he  did  tolerably  well  until  he 
got  to  the  bottom  step ;  then,  putting  his  foot  upon  the  marble 
pavement,  he  became  suddenly  alarmed  at  its  slippery  char- 
acter ;  fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  called  aloud  for 
help.  I  have  often  seen  these  patients,  while  crossing  my  own 
hall-floor,  suddenly  stop  and  settle  down  into  a  sitting  posture. 
Tliis  lack  of  confidence,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
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of  the  ataxic  patient,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  upon  the  subject. 

Ansesthesia  is  met  with  both  in  inflammation  and  in  conges- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  though  I  think  more  frequently  in  inflam- 
mation than  in  congestion ;  and  you  find  it  in  both  of  the  cases 
we  have  been  examining.  You  may  also  have  hypersesthesia 
in  these  affections.  After  a  time,  if  the  inflammatory  process 
goes  on  unchecked,  these  sensations  cease ;  they  cease,  too,  it 
the  patient  is  getting  cured.  In  the  former  case,  as  the  disease 
SLdysLUceSjramoUisseTne^ity  or  softening  of  the  cord,  takes  place, 
and  it  is  no  longer  capable  either  of  giving  rise  to,  or  of  com- 
municating, any  sensation  ;  the  feeling  of  numbness,  therefore, 
disappears,  and  with  it  goes  the  twitching  of  the  muscles.  In 
treating  cases  of  myelitis,  then,  you  must  be  on  your  guard 
against  misinterpreting  this  into  an  evidence  of  convalescence 
when  the  patient  is  really  getting  worse.  The  other  symp- 
toms will,  of  course,  settle  the  point. 

It  very  generally  happens,  in  cases  of  meningitis  especially, 
that  a  prominent  symptom,  which  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
characteristic,  is  the  permanent  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  limbs.  In  extreme  cases,  the  heel  is  drawn  up 
80  as  to  touch  the  buttock,  and  the  knee  so  as  to  touch  the 
chin ;  more  commonly,  however,  the  flexion  is  not  thus  com- 
plete. I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases,  and  have  had 
several  recently  under  my  care.  One  of  them,  a  very  prom- 
inent merchant,  in  Grand  Street,  came  to  me  about  a  year 
ago,  with  such  violent  contraction  of  the  limbs  that  the  leg 
was  exactly  parallel  to  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  bent  upon  the 
chest,  the  heels  against  the  glutsei,  the  chin  resting  on  the 
knees.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  had  been  in  that  position 
for  several  weeks.  In  another  very  severe  case,  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  same  position  of  extreme  flexion  had 
been  maintained  for  several  years.  I  succeeded  in  curing  the 
disease  entirely,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  down  the  legs. 
The  muscles,  from  long  contraction,  had  become  so  shortened, 
that  no  reasonable  degree  of  force  could  overcome  their  re- 
sistance. So  I  called  in  my  friend  Prof.  Sayre,  who  cut  the 
tendons  of  the  gastrocnemii,  of  the  ilisei,  of  the  tensores  vagi- 
narum  femorum,  and  some  others,  and  then  forcibly  stretched 
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out  the  limbs.  Even  the  skin  had  become  so  contracted  that 
by  this  extension  it  was  ruptured  in  the  popliteal  space, 
making  a  gap  three  inches  wide.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
linabs  would  not  stay  down.  The  patient  could  not  bear  the 
fatigue  of  having  them  stretched  by  the  weights  which  were 
applied,  and  the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up. 

In  that  form  of  myelitis  involving  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord,  it  often  happens  that  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
noticed  is  some  disturbance  of  vision  ;  generally  that  the  pa- 
tient sees  double.  This  is  due  to  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
orbital  muscles.  There  may  be  simple  ptosis,  from  paralysis  of 
the  levator  palpebrse  superioris ;  but  more  commonly  some  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball  are  aflTected,  and  double 
vision  necessarily  results.  This  symptom  often  comes  on  early, 
and  then  soon  disappears.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  spinal  cord,  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball — the  sympathetic  having 
connection  with  every  spinal  nerve,  and  transmitting  the  abnor- 
mal influences  thence  derived  to  the  muscles.  So  with  all  the 
head-symptoms  which  we  find  in  this  disease — and  they  are 
often  very  grave ;  I  have  seen  cases  approaching  idiocy — they 
all  result  from  the  effect  on  the  brain  of  the  connection  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  with  the  diseased  spinal  cord. 

Before  pursuing  this  subject  fiirther,  let  me  present  to  you 
this  patient  who  has  just  come  in,  and  of  whose  case  we  have 
no  written  history.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Atkin,  is  a  teacher, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  he  served  in  the 
army  ;  at  Petersburg  was  much  exposed  to  tlie  weather ;  had 
an  attack  of  fever  of  some  sort,  attended  with  great  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  when  he  recovered  found  that  he  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent lost  power  over  his  legs.  He  now  walks  with  much  difli- 
culty,  and  in  a  cursory  view  you  would  probably  observe  no 
marked  difference  between  his  gait  and  that  of  White,  although 
there  is  a  difference  which  study  of  the  subject  would  lead 
you  to  notice.  From  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  cannot  discover  that  he  has  any  organic  disease  of  the 
cord.  He  is  probably  suffering  from  what  is  called  reflex  pa- 
ralysis, an  affection  which  may  result  from  trouble  of  the  blad- 
der, from  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  from  diphtheria,  ty- 
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plioid  fever,  and  probably  v^arious  other  diseased  conditions. 
It  is  most  likely  immediately  dependent  upon  a  deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  cord,  though  this  point  is  not  yet  settled.  In 
that  case  the  anaemia  of  the  cord  may  be  due  to  disorder  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  name  reflex  paralysis  is  a  bad 
one,  but  it  is  in  common  use,  and  I  will  not  burden  your 
memory  with  any  other.  This  patient  has  no  muscular  twitch- 
ings,  no  anesthesia  or  numbness,  no  loss  of  power,  no  difli- 
culty  with  his  urine,  no  sensation  of  constriction  about  the 
belly.  These  are  in  brief  the  characteristic  marks  of  reflex 
paralysis — they  are  simply  negative.  The  diagnosis  depends 
upon  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  organic  affections 
which  I  have  brought  before  you. 

Too  often,  from  fixing  attention  on  the  single  symptom  of 
loss  of  motive  power,  these  diverse  affections — myelitis,  menin- 
gitis, congestion,  reflex  paralysis — are  confounded  with  each 
other,  all  mixed  up  in  the  so-called  disease,  paraplegia.  How 
great  the  distinction  is  you  will  at  once  understand.  In  this 
last  case  there  is  no  serious  trouble  of  the  cord,  nothing  which 
cannot  almost  certainly  be  cured.  In  the  other  cases,  although 
there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that  these  particular  patients 
will  get  well,  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  so  favorable.  In 
organic  lesion,  those  who  get  well  out  of  a  hundred  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  in  reflex  paralysis,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  recover. 

I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  main  principles  which 
should  guide  you  in  your  diagnosis  of  these  forms  of  paralysis, 
and  have  given  a  slight  idea  of  the  prognosis.  We  come  now  to 
the  treatment.  And  here  there  is  the  utmost  possible  difference 
in  the  management  of  the  two  categories  of  paraplegic  affec- 
tions. In  the  organic  lesions  myelitis  and  meningitis  (as  well 
as  in  congestion)  the  indications  are  to  diminish  the  irritability 
of  the  cord,  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in  it ;  in 
reflex  paralysis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indication  is  to  in- 
crease its  excitability,  and  to  this  end  its  blood-supply.  Now, 
if  you  institute  a  given  treatment  for  paraplegia,  and  apply  it 
indifferently  to  the  two  classes  of  cases,  you  will  be  quite  as 
likely  to  harm  as  to  help  your  patients — indeed,  you  may  do 
them  irreparable  damage. 
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It  18  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  treatment  of  myelitis,  me- 
ningitis, and  congestion,  is  essentially  the  same,  so  that  even 
where  you  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  diagnosis,  as  between 
these,  you  need  not  hesitate  as  to  your  principles  of  action. 
The  measures  of  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  external 
and  the  internal. 

Of  the  external  means  I  give  the  first  place  to  dry  cups, 
applied  every  night,  or  every  alternate  night,  on  either  side  of 
the  spine.  Blisters  I  have  long  since  given  up,  as  I  think  they 
only  do  harm.  The  cupping  tends,  of  course,  to  divert  the 
blood  from  the  cord  to  the  superficial  vessels. 

Another  means  of  abstracting  blood  from  the  cord  was 
brought  prominently  to  my  notice  by  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Street  merchant  before  mentioned.  He  had  in  years  past 
suffered  much  from  bleeding  piles,  which  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  and  cured.  At  about  the  turning-point  of  my 
treatment  of  the  case,  the  piles  reappeared.  One  night  they 
bled  profusely,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  the  patient 
very  much  better.  He  had  had  no  twitchings  in  the  legs  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  had  not  been  compelled  to  tie  them  to  the 
foot-posts  of  the  bed — a  proceeding  which  had  till  then  been 
necessary  to  prevent  their  getting  drawn  up  to  his  chin  before 
morning.  The  pain  in  the  cord,  too,  had  greatly  diminished, 
and  he  had  gained  considerably  more  power  over  the  bladder. 
Acting  upon  this  hint,  I  applied  a  number  of  leeches  to  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  kept  on  leeching  him  thus  about  once 
a  week,  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  I  afterward  found 
two  cases  on  record  where  congestion  of  the  cord  had  appar- 
ently been  cured  by  profuse  hsemorrhoidal  discharges.  I  have 
since  very  frequently  in  these  cases  employed  leeching  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  in  addition  to  the  dry  cups  over  the  spine, 
and  I  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  treatment. 

Another  excellent  revulsive  means  is  the  alternate  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  cold  over  the  spine.  Take  a  lump  of  ice  and 
wrap  it  in  a  thin  towel  so  as  to  hold  it,  and  have  at  hand  a 
basin  of  hot  water  and  a  sponge.  First  draw  the  ice  three  or 
four  times  down  the  spine ;  then  do  the  same  with  the  sponge 
of  hot  water ;  and  so  on  alternately  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
Do  this  every  night  or  every  morning,  as  most  convenient. 
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By  this  means  the  skin  becomes  very  red  ;  the  irritability  of 
the  cord  is  much  lessened ;  and  there  is  almost  always  effected 
a  very  marked  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. 

The  only  further  external  means  of  treatment  which  I  have 
found  usefiil,  is  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn. I  place  the  positive  pole  above,  the  negative  pole  below, 
thus  passing  the  current  from  above  downward,  and  let  it 
flow  about  five  minutes,  at  the  longest.  The  induced  current, 
also,  is  of  great  value,  not  in  curing  the  spinal  affection  itself, 
but  in  counteracting  its  effects  upon  the  muscles.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Rose  Peyton  you  find  it  mentioned  that  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  are  greatly  atrophied.  This  atrophy  is  very  common, 
depending  on  disuse  of  the  muscles  and  insufficient  nervous 
supply  to  keep  up  full  nutrition.  By  persistent  faradization 
you  may  restore  these  wasted  muscles  nearly  or  quite  to  their 
normal  size  and  functional  power,  thus  putting  them  in  condi- 
tion to  respond  to  their  proper  nervous  stimulus,  if  you  should 
succeed  in  restoring  that. 

Of  the  internal  means  of  treatment  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  medicines  that  are  really  of  use. 
The  first  of  these  is  ergot,  in  large  doses.     I  have  commonly 
used   either  Neergaard's  tincture,  or  Squibb's  fluid  extract; 
but  of  late  I  have  taken  to  using  the  drug  in  substance  freshly 
powdered,  and  I  think  it  acts,  perhaps,  better  in  some  cases 
than  either  of  the  preparations  I  have  named.     Of  the  fluid 
extract  I  give  about  one  fluidrachm  three  times  a  day.     This 
dose  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  grains  of 
the  powder,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  I  find  practically 
that  I  get  about  as  much  effect  from  thirty  grains  of  the  pow- 
der as  from  a  fluidrachm  of  Squibb's  extract.     I  give  these 
large  doses  because  the  small  ones  of  the  text-books  have  no 
appreciable  effect.     You  will  sometimes  be  warned  by  drug- 
gists, who  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  by  physicians, 
who  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  that  such  doses  will 
cause  gangrene.    Now  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  authentic 
case  on  record  of  gangrene  resulting  simply  from  the  use  of 
ergot.     Gangrene  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  those  countries  where 
ergotized  rye  is  used  as  food ;  but  it  is  due  not  to  the  presence 
of  ergot,  but  to  the  absence  of  fresh  meat  and  almost  every 
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thing  else  from  the  dietary  of  the  poorer  classes ;  it  is  the 
result  of  starvation.  I  have  talked  with  those  who  have  lived 
in  those  countries,  and  they  say  that  the  stories  of  ergot- poi- 
soning are  wholly  the  result  of  sensationalism  or  of  ignorance, 
and  can  never  be  traced  to  any  trustworthy  observation.  My 
friend  Dr.  Jacobi,  formerly  resident  in  such  a  region,  pro- 
nounces the  accounts  all  a  fabrication.  You  may,  then,  safely 
give  of  the  fluid  extract,  or  the  tincture,  doses  of  one  or  two 
fluidraclims,  the  latter  being  the  highest  I  have  ever  given. 
Of  the  freshly-prepared  powder,  the  highest  dose  I  have  given 
is  sixty  grains ;  you  may  usually  give  it  in  twenty-  or  thirty- 
grain  doses  tliree  times  a  day.  There  is  no  other  one  remedy 
so  useful  as  ergot  in  these  inflammatory  or  congestive  aflec- 
tions  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  have 
determined  that  you  have  such  an  affection,  you  should  give 
it  at  once,  without  fail  and  without  hesitation. 

Another  useful  drug  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  I  also 
give  in  large  doses.  If,  as  is  not  rarely  the  case,  there  be  any 
syphilitic  taint,  this  may  be  combined  with  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain.  The  iodide  I 
commonly  give  in  commencing  doses  of  seven  grains  three 
times  a  day,  increasing  each  dose  by  one  grain  daily  until  I 
reach,  say,  forty-five  grains  three  times  a  day.  The  most  con- 
venient mode  IS  to  make  a  saturated  solution  in  water,  con- 
taining a  grain  to  the  drop,  and  then  measure  the  dose  by 
drops.  In  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with  contracted 
limbs,  I  got  as  high  as  sixty-drop  doses  before  I  stopped,  and, 
as  the  patient  had  syphilitic  infection,  I  used  also  the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury. 

Belladonna  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  these  affec- 
tions, especially  by  Brown-S6quard.  I  have  never  found  it  of 
service,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  was  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder ;  there,  however,  it  is  of  great  value. 
You  may  give  the  tincture  in  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  three 
times  a  day.  By  a  mistake  of  mine,  a  patient  with  paralysis  of 
the  vesical  sphincter  took  in  one  day  three  doses  of  a  flui- 
drachm  each.  It  effectually  closed  up  his  bladder,  so  that  he 
needed  something  to  open  it ;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
repeat  this  dose,  for  it  also  produced  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
drug. 
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Xitrate  of  silver  is  used  principally  where  there  is  disease 
of  the  posterior  cohimns  of  the  cord.  It  is  best  given  in  pill, 
in  doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and  must  be 
continued  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  you  can  tell  whether 
it  is  doing  good  or  not. 

These  are  the  chief  means  of  treatment  for  the  congestive 
and  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  spinal  cord.  How,  now, 
shall  we  treat  reflex  paralysis  ?  As  I  have  before  said,  upon 
just  the  opposite  principle.  Our  main  reliance  is  upon  strych- 
nia^ which  increaees  the  irritability  of  the  cord,  especially  of 
its  anterior  columns,  increases  its  circulation,  and  improves 
its  nutrition.  It  is  far  best  given  hypodennically,  a  daily  in- 
jection of  one-thirty-second  of  a  grain,  under  the  skin,  will  do 
us  much  good  as  at  least  three  times  that  amount  given  by  the 
mouth.  Of  course,  if  you  give  strychnia  to  your  congestive 
and  inflammatory  paraplegics  you  will  only  make  them  worse. 
In  these  it  is  productive  of  good  only  at  a  certain  late  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  the  cure  is  pretty  much  assured,  and  we 
wish  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  cord ;  and  even  then  it 
must  be  given  in  small  doses,  say  one-sixty-fourth  of  a  grain, 
and  carefully  guarded  by  ergot.  I  think  it  is  also  allowable  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  when  you  first  take  hold  of  a 
doubtful  case.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  one-twenty-tifkh  of 
a  grain  will  soon  settle  the  question  whether  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  reflex  or  an  inflammatory  paralysis.  If  the  former,  the 
patient  will  be  helped  by  the  experiment ;  if  the  latter,  he 
will  find  all  his  symptoms  aggravated,  but  there  is  little  prob- 
ability of  any  serious  injury  from  the  single  dose,  and  you 
have  thereafter  your  course  of  treatment  clear. 

LECTURE  IV.» 

LEAD-PARALYSIS — CHOKEA. 

The  first  case  which  comes  before  us  to-day  is  one  of  lead- 
palsy,  and  the  following  is  its  history,  as  prepared  by  Dr. 
Cross: 

Paralysis  from  Lead-poisoning, — '^  Michael  Coffy,  aged 
thirty-two  years,  single,  bom  in  Ireland,  a  painter  by  occu- 
pation. 

*  Reported  phonographicollj  by  Dr.  John  Winslow. 
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"  When  a  young  man,  had  soft  chancres  and  buboes,  but 
gives  no  well-defined,  rational  symptoms  of  syphilis.  He  has 
been  moderately  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  has  always 
enjoyed  very  good  health  imtil  1863,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  very  severe  attack  of  colic,  which  was  preceded 
by  great  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  loss  of  appetite.  There 
soon  succeeded  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bile,  accompanied  by 
an  acute  lancinating  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was 
so  severe  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor, 
and  press  his  abdomen  strongly  against  that  surface  in  order 
to  obtain  temporary  relief. 

"  These  symptoms  continued  off  and  on  for  a  period  of  about 
two  weeks,  gradually  diminishing  in  severity,  however,  espe- 
cially after  an  evacuation  from  the  rectum,  which  was  only 
obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Subsequently  the  pa- 
tient had  cold,  clammy  perspirations,  and  was  much  debili- 
tated ;  his  riglit  leg  at  this  time  became  very  (edematous.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  resumed  his  usual  avocation,  that 
of  a  painter,  but  was  not  aware  at  this  time  that  his  sickness 
had  been  caused  by  the  action  of  lead.  During  the  year  1867 
his  bowels  again  became  very  costive,  and  liis  stools,  which 
consisted  of  only  a  few  lumps  of  dry,  hardened  fseces,  were  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  straining.  Soon  there  followed  a 
second  attack  much  more  severe  than  the  flrst,  which  was 
characterized  by  nearly  similar  symptoms,  only  there  was 
superadded  great  tenderness  over  the  kidneys,  which  were  so 
sensitive  that  the  least  pressure  caused  him  the  most  intense 
agony.  The  urine  was  very  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  there 
was  a  well-marked  blue  discoloration  of  the  gums. 

"  In  a  few  months,  having  somewhat  recovered,  he  went  to 
work  again  at  his  former  occupation,  which  he  pursued  un- 
interruptedly until  the  25th  of  December,  1869,  when,  afl«r 
having  passed  a  very  uncomfortable  day,  his  former  symptoms 
returned  with  increased  violence,  while  the  paroxysms  of  colic 
came  on  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  thev  had  done  in  the 
preceding  seizures;  in  fact,  instead  of  intermissions  as  for- 
merly, there  were  only  remissions  of  the  intestinal  spasm. 
For  the  first  time,  he  had  pain  in  the  feet  and  the  inside  of  his 
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thighs.     The  urine  was  more  scanty  and  higher-colored,  and 
the  bowels  more  constipated  than  before. 

"  In  three  weeks  he  again  began  to  work,  and  had  no  more 
trouble  except  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  weakness  in 
both  his  upper  and  lower  extremities,  until  July,  1870,  when 
he  lost  his  appetite,  and  felt  very  weary  and  exhausted  after 
any  small  amount  of  exertion.  He  was  very  restless  and 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  this  inability  to  sleep  was  a 
sequela  of  all  the  other  seizures.  Now  came  great  tremor  of 
the  right  hand  and  arm,  which  was  soon  followed  by  tremor 
in  the  left.  In  August,  1870,  he  had  his  fourth  and  last  at- 
tack, which  was  the  most  severe  of  all,  and  lasted  about  two 
weeks.  This  time  he  vomited  blood,  had  acute  pains  in  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  cramps  in  the  right  hand. 

"  On  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  colic,  he 
found  that  he  was  unable  to  use  his  arm  or  hand  at  all,  and 
that  he  had  lost  power  in  his  legs  also.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for 
a  fortnight,  and  during  his  residence  in  that  institution  he  be- 
came delirious,  and  continued  so  for  about  eighteen  hours. 

"He  came  to  the  Out-door  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  September 
12, 1870,  when  his  condition  was  as  follows  : 

"  There  was  the  characteristic  dropping  of  both  wrists,  which 
was  very  extreme  in  degree.  The  paralysis  of  the  supinator 
and  extensor  muscles  of  both  upper  extremities  was  exceed- 
ingly well  marked ;  the  flexors  were  also  involved,  only  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent.  The  paralysis  was  more  consid- 
erable in  the  right  and  forearm  and  hand  than  in  the  left. 
There  was  much  atrophy  of.  all  the  muscles  of  these  parts, 
and  this  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  abductors  and  adduc- 
tors of  the  thumbs.  The  patient  was  so  weak  in  his  lower 
extremities,  that  he  was  unable  to  arise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture without  assistance,  and  as  he  walked  he  tottered  at  every 
step.  Yet,  he  did  not  drag  the  toe  of  either  foot,  nor  swing 
his  legs,  as  do  those  suffering  from  hemiplegia.  The  blue  line 
was  very  plainly  seen  around  the  edge  of  the  gums  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  On  testing  the  amount  of  muscular 
power  in  the  right  hand  by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  he  was 
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able  to  turn  the  indicator  only  10^,  while  with  the  left  he  could 
accomplish  somewhat  more.  The  tactile  sensibility,  sensibility 
to  the  electric  current,  and  to  pain,  were  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  temperature  was  also  diminished  ;  muscular  con- 
tractility was  so  much  impaired  that  a  powerful  induced 
current  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  causing  contractions, 
and  even  when  the  primary  galvanic  current  (sixty  cells  and 
very  strong)  was  used  the  muscles  only  responded  very  feebly, 
if  we  except  perhaps  the  flexors,  so  almost  completely  had 
their  irritability  been  destroyed.  The  bowels  were  regular, 
the  urine  was  normal,  and,  although  no  chemical  analysis  for 
lead  was  made,  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  found. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  patient  was  anoemic,  cachectic,  and 
depressed ;  the  breath  was  very  offensive ;  the  retinae  were 
anaemic ;  the  lungs  were  healthy,  and  so  was  the  heart,  except- 
ing an  inorganic  murmur  at  its  base." 

[Note. — The  treatment  in  this  case  has  consisted  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  commen- 
cing with  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  the  daily 
application  of  the  primary  galvanic  current  to  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  with  a  hypodermic  injection  of  the  thirty-second  of  a 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia  every  day. 

September  11th. — The  iodide  was  increased  to  fifteen  grains 
three  times  a  day. 

September  ^Uh, — Slight  fibrillary  contractions  in  the  right 
arm  were  produced  to-day  for  the  first  time,  by  means  of  tlie 
Faradaic  current.  October  let, — The  iodide  of  potassium  was 
increased  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  October  hth, — 
The  induced  current  had  just  commenced  to  cause  slight  con- 
tractions in  the  left  forearm. 

November  15^A. — Faradization  of  the  left  forearm  pro- 
duced good  contractions  in  the  extensor  corpi  radialis  and 
ulnarius  muscles.  The  blue  line  having  disappeared,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  was  discontinued,  and  a  tonic  substituted. 

November  23(?. — The  muscles  of  both  arms  respond  feebly 
to  the  induced  current,  yet  by  means  of  it  the  hands  can 
now  be  extended  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  forearms.  The 
right  arm  has  improved  the  more.  Sensibility  to  touch  and 
to  electricity  has  much  improved.     His  bowels  are  regular, 
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he  sleepB  well,  and  his  appetite  is  good.  The  power  in  both 
hands  has  much  increased,  and  he  is  able  to  work  every  day, 
although  he  is  still  under  treatment. — T.  M.  B.  C] 

On  a  former  occasion  I  gave  you  some  idea  of  the  phe- 
nomena attending  paralysis  from  lead-poisoning;  and  in  my 
remarks  upon  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  I  called  your  special  attention 
to  its  efficacy  in  this  disease. 

The  pathology  of  the  aflFection  is  not  very  clearly  under- 
stood. One  theory  is,  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the  lead 
being  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  muscles,  and  de- 
posited in  their  tissue.  There  might  seem  to  be  something  to 
bear  out  this  idea,  in  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  power  is  com- 
monly greatest  in  the  right  hand  and  arm,  which,  in  the  case 
of  painters  and  other  workers  in  lead,  are  probably  more 
exposed  than  the  left  to  contact  with  the  metal.  But  to  this 
an  opposing  argument,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  overturned, 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  lead- 
paralysis  are  due  to  the  use  of  saturnine  cosmetics ;  and  yet  in 
these  cases,  just  as  with  the  painters,  etc.,  it  is  the  extensors, 
generally  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  that  suffer. 

An  a^ravated  instance  of  this  kind  I  lately  saw  in  consul- 
tation with  Dr.  Sayre,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  from  Kansas,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  accustomed  to  apply  '^  Laird's  bloom 
of  youth  "  to  the  face  and  neck.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  the  paralysis  were  due  to  tlie  contact  of  the  lead  w^ith  the 
muscles,  it  should  have  affected  chiefly  those  of  the  face  and 
neck ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  sign.  Take  another  example. 
I  was  consulted  regarding  a  lady  in  Connecticut,  who  had 
paralysis  strictly  confined  to  the  extensors  of  the  wrists.  I 
found  that  she,  too,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  lead- 
cosmetic,  and  also  that  the  drinking-water  was  conveyed  a 
long  distance  to  the  house  through  a  lead  pipe. 

It  cannot  be,  then,  that  the  paralysis  affects  by  preference 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms,  simply  because  the  hands 
are  more  exposed  to  contact  with  lead.  Indeed,  if  that  were 
the  case,  we  should  expect  the  flexors  to  be  paralyzed  rather 
than  the  extensors,  for  it  is  the  palms  of  the  hands  that  do  the 
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handling.  All  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  lead,  introduced 
into  the  system  by  whatever  channel,  will  produce,  in  some 
unexplained  manner,  a  certain  train  of  symptoms,  among 
them  lead-colic,  which  is  probably  only  spasm  of  the  intestinal 
muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  in  extreme  cases  also  of  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  only  form  of  lead  capable  of  producing  these  toxic  eflfects 
would  seem  to  be  the  carbonate.  Metallic  lead  may  appear 
to  do  so,  but  that  is  probably  because  it  is  so  readily  oxidized, 
and  then  converted  into  the  carbonate.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  acetate  is  poisonous  as  such,  yet  some  persons  have  been 
poisoned  by  taking  it  in  large  amount — a  result  probably  due 
to  its  change  into  the  carbonate  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Lead  finds  various  avenues  of  access  to  the  system,  as  you 
have  already  inferred.  It  may  enter  by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or 
the  alimentary  canal.  Its  effects  are  most  frequently  seen  in 
painters,  who  handle  its  oxide  and  carbonate,  and  probably 
also  inhale  more  or  less  of  them.  Lead,  as  you  know,  is  the 
basis  of  nearly  all  our  paints,  zinc  taking  its  place  only  for  cer- 
tain in-door  decorations  not  required  to  stand  the  weather. 
Next  in  frequency  among  its  victims  come  the  workers  in 
metallic  lead.  I  have  seen  a  number  among  the  shot-makers? 
and  the  makers  of  bar-lead  ;  and  I  have  already  brought  before 
you  two  cases  of  this  paralysis  in  type-setters.  Lead-miners 
are  very  apt  to  suffer,  and  so  are  lead-smelters,  who  breathe  its 
fumes. 

For  water  to  become  poisonous  by  being  brought  through 
leaden  pipes,  or  by  standing  in  leaden  reservoirs,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  quite  pure.  In  that  case  it  will 
readily  become  impregnated  with  lead,  and  its  use  for  drinking 
or  cooking  may  be  very  dangerous.  Some  years  ago  I  lived  in 
a  house  where  the  washing-water  was  supplied  from  a  lead- 
lined  cistern,  filled  by  rain-water  from  the  roof.  I  made  fre- 
quent analyses  of  this  water,  and  sometimes  it  contained  as 
much  as  4-^  grs.  of  lead  to  the  gallon.  On  a  clear  day  I  could 
even  see  the  little  metallic  particles  floating  about  in  a  pre- 
cipitating-glass.  This,  bear  in  mind,  was  rain-water,  and  so, 
very  pure.  But  with  ordinary  spring  or  river  water  there  is 
comparatively  little  danger,  unless  it  be  allowed  to  stand  a 
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long  time  in  the  pipes.  For  the  generality  of  such  water  con- 
tains salts,  especially  sulphates,  which  form  with  the  lead  an 
insoluble  coating  for  the  inside  of  the  tube,  protecting  it  from 
farther  action.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  rely  upon  this  with- 
out an  analysis  of  the  water ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  safe  to 
drink  water  that  has  been  standing  long  in  the  pipes.  In  the 
case  of  the  lady  just  mentioned,  the  water  was  brought  to  the 
house  from  a  very  pure  spring,  so  pure  that  neither  baryta- 
water  nor  nitrate  of  silver  gave  any  precipitate  of  sulphate  or 
chloride. 

In  England,  a  few  years  ago,  the  family  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  were  all  poisoned  by  lead,  owing,  as  it  was  found, 
entii'ely  to  the  water  used,  and  which  contained  not  one  grain 
to  the  gallon.    I  have  met  with  some  similar  cases  in  this  city, 
but  always  from  the  use  of  water  that  had  remained  long  in 
the  pij^es — for  the  Croton  is  not  so  remarkably  pure  as  to  be- 
come dangerous  when  it  is  being  constantly  drawn.     These 
cases  have  occurred  mostly  in  persons  employed  about  schools 
or  factories,  where  the  water  would  be  standing  imused  over 
Sunday,  and  in  the  former  over  Saturday  also.     You  know 
that  ale  and  beer,  when  not  drawn  directly  from  the  cask,  are 
commonly  conducted  to  the  fountain  through  lead.     I  had  a 
curious  case  of  lead-poisoning,  which  for  some  time  puzzled  me, 
in  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  a  beer-saloon.     There  seemed 
to  be  no  source  of  lead  except  the  beer-pipe ;  yet  the  family, 
which  was  German,  all  drank  beer,  and  why  should  this  mem- 
ber suffer  and  the  others  escape  ?     The  mystery  was  solved  on 
learning  that  it  was  her  habit,  every  Monday  morning  when 
she  came  down  to  open  the  saloon,  to  draw  off  first  a  couple  of 
glasses  for  herself.     In  accordance  with  the  excise  law  they 
sold  no  beer  on  Sunday,  so  that  she  got  the  full  benefit  of 
what  lead  the  beer  in  the  pipe  would  dissolve  from  Saturday 
night  to  Monday  morning.     It  gave  her  lead-colic,  and  after- 
ward lead-palsy. 

Look,  now,  at  the  patient  before  you.  Although  he  has  im- 
proved under  treatment,  yet  you  see  the  characteristic  "  wrist- 
drop "  very  strongly  marked.  With  the  hand  prone  you  ob- 
serve that  it  hangs  down  powerless;  he  cannot  extend  the 
hand  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  line  with  the  forearm.     There  is 
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only  a  slight  tremulous  motion  when  he  makes  the  eflfbrt. 
Even  the  strong  induced  current  which  I  am  now  applying 
to  the  extensors  on  the  right  forearm,  fails  to  make  them  con- 
tract. The  flexors,  too,  are  much  enfeebled,  although  they 
respond  slightly  to  the  current,  so  that  when  I  place  one 
sponge  on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  forearm, 
they  flex  the  thumb  and  fingers  a  little;  for  the  extensors, 
though  traversed  by  the  current,  cannot  oppose  them.  All  the 
other  muscles,  even  those  of  the  upper  arm,  have  suffered  from 
long  disuse.  I  now  pass  the  current  directly  through  the 
biceps,  and  it  comes  up  but  partially  and  with  diflSculty. 
Now  let  us  try  the  electrodes  on  the  back  of  the  left  forearm. 
The  extensors  are  not  so  badly  off  as  on  the  right ;  I  can  feel 
and  see  them  rise  up  a  little  under  the  electric  stimidus,  but 
not  enough  to  lift  the  hand. 

The  loss  of  power  in  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers  may 
be  best  exhibited  by  the  little  instrument  I  show  you* here — 
the  dynamometer.  It  is  simply  an  elliptic  spring,  of  a  size  to 
be  conveniently  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  having  an  index  to 
show  the  amount  of  compression  effected.  It  measures  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  the  degree  of  grasping  force.  You  see 
that  this  patient's  greatest  pressure  suffices  only  to  move  the 
index  ten  degrees ;  it  would  hardly  kill  a  fly  !  You  note  also, 
from  the  position  of  the  hand,  that  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is 
more  seriously  paralyzed  than  tlie  flexor  radialis.  This  little 
piece  of  mechanism  I  commend  to  you  as  exceedingly  useful. 
By  no  other  means  can  you  form  so  accurate  an  estimate  of 
your  patient's  condition,  or  follow  from  day  to  day  the  almost 
imperceptible  steps  of  his  progress  toward  improv^ement  or 
the  reverse.  To  tell  the  patient  to  squeeze  your  hand  is  a  very 
crude  method.  You  could  not  judge  by  it  whether  he  was  able 
to  move  this  index  flfteen  or  twenty-five  degrees.  Without 
the  graphic  attachment,  the  instrument  is  very  cheap.  This 
attachment — the  dynamograph — which  I  now  place  in  posi- 
tion, is  essentially  the  same  that  you  have  been  longer  familiar 
with  in  Marey's  sphygmograph.  The  index  of  the  dyna- 
mometer has  a  pencil  affixed  to  it,  its  point  resting  against  a 
card  laid  upon  this  rectangular  brass  plate.  By  winding  up 
a  spring  I  set  in  operation  a  clock-work  which  moves  the  plate 
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and  card  along  past  the  pencil-point  at  a  perfectly  unifonn 
rate.  If  by  an  unvarying  degree  of  compression  the  index  and 
pencil  are  held  stationary,  the  latter  will  of  course  make  a 
straight  mark  upon  the  card;  but  if  the  pressure  varies,  its  ir- 
regularities will  be  faithfully  recorded  in  corresponding  irregu- 
larities of  the  trace.  This  tests,  therefore,  the  patient's  ability 
to  maintain  a  continuous  muscular  contraction ;  it  shows,  not 
only  the  strength  of  his  muscle,  but  the  tone  of  his  nerve.  In 
certain  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis,  as  well  as  in  some  forms  of 
spinal  disease,  its  indications  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Let  us  try  it  now  upon  the  man  we  have  been  examining. 
The  lever  bearing  the  pencil  starts  at  the  height  of  ten  degrees, 
the  point,  you  remember,  to  which  he  raised  it  before;  but  it 
remains  there  hardly  a  moment.  Now  it  is  falling,  falling 
steadily,  and  before  the  card  has  stopped  passing,  it  has 
reached  the  bottom — the  man's  grasping  power  is  utterly 
exliausted.  Here  you  see  a  number  of  traces  made  by  other 
patients — for  I  employ  this  instrument  a  great  deal.  In  one 
set  of  them,  made  by  a  patient  with  cerebral  paralysis,  you 
note  a  marked  difference  between  the  early  traces  made  by  the 
right  and  by  the  left  hand,  and  by  following  out  the  series 
you  can  watch  beautifully  the  successive  stages  of  improve- 
ment, until  the  lines  become  as  straight  as  you  or  I  could 
make  them. 

The  prognosis  in  lead-paralysis  is  always  decidedly  favor- 
able if  you  can  get  the  muscles  to  respond  at  all  to  the  induced 
current ;  and  it  is  still  favorable,  though  more  time  must  be 
allowed,  if  they  will  respond  only  to  the  primary  current.  But 
if  no  response  can  be  evoked  by  as  powerful  a  galvanic  current 
as  it  is  safe  to  apply,  then  you  may  as  well  give  up  the  case. 
As  examples  of  the  time  required  for  cure  in  reasonably  favor- 
able cases,  let  me  briefly  cite  a  few  from  my  case-book  : 

1.  X.  T. — No  contraction  from  induced  current.  Primary 
current  caused  powerful  contractions.     Cure  in  four  months. 

2.  W.  C. — Very  feeble  contraction  from  induced  current. 
Primary  current  caused  strong  contraction.  Atrophy  of  all 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist,  and  adductors  of  thumb.  Cure  in 
six  months. 
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3.  J.  B.  H. — No  action  from  powerful  induced  current. 
Primary  current  caused  strong  contractions  in  all  the  paralyzed 
muscles.     Cure  in  two  and  a  half  months. 

4.  W.  J. — Lead-paraljsis,  the  result  of  using  cosmetic  con- 
taining lead.  Extensors  of  wrist  affected.  No  effect  from 
strong  induced  current.  Primary  current  induced  strong  con- 
tractions.    Cure  in  three  months  and  twenty  days. 

5.  M.  P. — Cosmetic.  No  effect  from  strong  induced  cur- 
rent.    Strong  contractions  from  primary  current. 

6.  J.  D.,  painter. — No  effect  from  induced  current.  Strong 
contractions  from  primary  current.     Still  under  treatment. 

7.  C.  N. — Contractions  from  induced  current.  Cure  in 
six  weeks. 

8.  P.  C. — No  contractions  from  induced  current.  Strong 
contractions  from  primary  current.  Cure  in  two  and  a  half 
months. 

In  all  these  cases  contractions  were  caused  either  by  the 
induced  or  by  the  primary  current,  and  I  was  therefore  able 
to  promise  definitely  that  they  would  be  cured.  Where  the 
affected  muscles  respond  unmistakably,  though  feebly,  to  the 
induced  current,  you  may  safely  say  that  under  proper  treatment 
their  functions  will  be  restored  in  a  couple  of  months.  If  they 
will  not  respond  to  that  at  first,  but  (mly  to  the  more  powerful 
primary  current,  then  you  must  date  your  two  months  for  re- 
covery from  the  time  when  Faradism  begins  to  affect  them. 
In  the  case  before  us,  those  muscles  which  you  have  seen  con- 
tract under  the  Faradaic  current  will  probably  in  two  months 
longer  respond  normally  to  the  stimulus  of  the  will ;  but  some 
of  tiiem,  like  the  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  thumb,  are  so 
far  atrophied  that  it  will  take  much  longer  than  that  for  their 
nutrition  to  become  fully  established  and  restore  them  to  their 
old  size  and  strength. 

The  treatment  has  been  already  indicated  in  the  history  of 
this  case.  It  is  customary  to  begin  it  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  order  to  eliminate  the  lead  from  the  system ;  and  I 
generally  keep  up  this  medicine  until  the  blue  line  completely 
disappears  from  the  gums,  for  until  that  is  gone  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  there  is  some  lead  left.     In  this  man's  case  you  see 
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it  is  fast  going;  the  blue  line  has  changed  to  a  pale,  whitish 
gray.     The  lead  combines  with  the  iodide  to  form  a  soluble 
salt,  which  is  chiefly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.     You  may 
find  lead  in  the  urine  of  these  patients  after  giving  the  iodide 
of  potassium.     I  give  no  other  medicine  than  this,  unless  there 
be  marked  cachexia,  when  the  patient  may  require  tonics,  such 
as  quinine,  iron,  etc.     For  the  rest  you  must  have  recourse  to 
electricity.     There  is  no  way  of  treating  these  cases  success- 
fully except  by  this,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.     You  may 
have  removed  all  the  lead  from  the  system,  yet  the  patient  can 
move  his  muscles  no  better  than  before.     To  restore  them  to 
use  they  must  be  exercised ;  and  to  exercise  tliem  you  must  find 
a  stimulus  to  which  they  will  answer.     This  electricity  affords. 
But  you  must  be  sure  that  you  apply  it  in  a  form  which  will 
provoke  their  reply.-    In  this  man's  case  the  Faradaic  cui-rent 
at  first  caused  no  contractions ;  and  you  might  have  gone  on 
applying  this  current  daily  for  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  not  only  without  curing  the  patient,  but  without 
even  checking  the  progressive  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.     The  galvanic  current  of  a  pretty  powerful  battery 
was  necessary  to  start  the  cure,  and  bring  it  to  the  point  where 
the  Faradaic  could  continue  it.     I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case 
in  which  the  primary  current  would  not  produce  contractions, 
but  I  suspect  that,  if  this  man  had  gone  a  year  longer  without 
its  application,  it  would  then  have  failed  to  elicit  them,  and 
the  case  would  have  been  hopeless. 

Chorea, — In  this  little  boy  we  have  an  example  of  a  dis- 
ease which  you  will  meet  with  far  more  frequently — chorea. 
He  comes  from  the  Out-door  Department  of  the  Hospital, 
where  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Castle,  who  gives  me 
Ae  following  history : 

"Michael  Prunty,  aged  ten  years,  born  in  tlie  city,  of  Irish 
Pontage.  Applied  for  treatment  at  the  Out-door  Bureau  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  on  the  4th  of  October,  having  had  chorea 
since  the  29th  of  June  previous.  His  mother  says  that  about 
the  19th  of  June  he  went  four  times  during  the  warmest  part 
0*  the  day  to  bathe  in  tlie  Harlem  River,  and  that  on  his  re- 
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turn  home  in  the  evening  his  face  wjis  swollen  and  the  whol 
surface  of  his  body  congested.  During  the  night  he  was  d( 
lirious.  The  next  night  the  fever  and  delirium  were  repeatec 
After  this  he  appeared  to  be  well,  until  the  morning  of  th 
29th,  when,  on  getting  up  from  bed,  he  had  loss  of  power,  an 
choreic  movements  of  left  side,  and  then  told  his  mother  tha 
since  the  fever  of  the  week  before  he  had  felt  weak  on  tha 
side. 

''  The  choreic  movements  were  at  first  limited  to  the  lei 
side,  but  had  increased  in  severity,  and,  about  a  fortnight  Ix 
fore  coming  to  the  dispensary,  the  muscles  of  the  right  sid 
had  commenced  to  twitch,  and  were  becoming  progressivel 
worse.  Could,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  control  the  movement 
of  the  right,  and  for  a  few  moments  those  of  the  lefl  sidi 
Movements  not  interrupted  during  sleep.  No  impairment  c 
sight,  or  strabismus.  Hearing  not  affected,  but  for  the  fin 
month  following  the  attack  heard  noise  of  waves  on  left  8id< 
Was  always  easily  angered,  and  since  the  attack  is  more  wi 
fill  and  peevish  than  before.  The  choreic  movements  of  tong\] 
prevent  his  talking  much.  Is  awakened  with  difficulty  whe 
asleep. 

"  Digestion  feeble.  Has  always  been  a  dainty  feeder,  an 
would  never  eat  fat  meat  or  much  butter.  Has  never  ha 
rheumatism.  No  hereditary  tendency  to  disease  of  nervoi 
system.     Some  of  his  ancestors  have  died  of  phthisis. 

''  Stethoscopic  examination  of  chest  is  difficult  on  accoui 
of  the  twitching  of  the  muscles,  but  no  rigors  were  detected  < 
disease,  excepting  irregular  contractions  of  the  heart.  Urii 
passed  in  the  morning  neutral." 

The  symptoms  are  not  at  present  so  well  marked  as  I  woul 
be  glad  to  have  them  for  your  sake,  though  for  the  boy's  I  cai 
not  well  object  to  his  having  gone  on  so  far  toward  recover 
He  can  hold  out  his  arm  and  keep  it  pretty  still,  but  the  finge 
are  spasmodically  extended,  and  now  and  then  there  is  a  su< 
den  movement  of  flexion  or  rotation. 

Regarding  the  pathology  of  chorea,  we  are  in  great  unce 
tainty.  We  cannot  even  say  what  is  the  organ  affected  ;  son 
authors  locate  the  disease  in  the  brain,  others  in  the  spin; 
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cord,  others  again  in  the  general  nervous  system.     My  own 
opinion  is  that,  under  the  name  "  chorea,"  there  are  confounded 
two  or  three  distinct  aflfections,  just  as  h)comotor  ataxia  was 
lately  confounded  with  several  other  diseases  of  the  cord,  and  as 
almost  all  sliaking  palsies  were,  until  two  or  three  years  since, 
called   indiscriminately  "paralysis  agitans."     My  friend  Dr.' 
Ogle,  of  London,  lately  wrote  a  monograph  upon  "  fatal  chorea," 
and  reported  some  fifty  autopsies  of  such  cases.     The  diseased 
action  had  almost  always  been  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  the  lesion  was  found  in  the  corpus  striatum.     Tliis 
was  certainly  a  very  different  affection  from  the  chorea  which 
you  may  see  almost  daily  in  our  dispensaries,  and  which  almost 
always  gets  well.   I  believe  that  the  ordinary  chorea  of  children 
has  its  seat  in  the  cord.     At  the  same  time  it  is  very  common 
to  find  it  associated  with  mental  symptoms  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced.    The  child  is  less  bright  than  before,  or  it  may  even 
become  imbecile;  it  shows  aberration  of  disposition  and  will, 
and  in  place  of  its  usual  gayety  it  becomes  peevish  and  fret- 
ful.    This  is  what  you  would   expect.     In   disease   of   the 
stomach  or  liver  we  often  find  the  brain  affected  secondarily ; 
and  it  is  very  rare  that   there  is  any  serious  disease  of  the 
cord  without  its  producing  this  result.     In  older  patients  the 
mental   symptoms  are  sometimes  remarkable.     I   have  now 
under  my  care   a   choreic  young   man  who  is  often   put   in 
the  most  embarrassing  positions  by   the  fact  that  he  cannot 
control  his  speech.     He  finds  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
say  things  which  he  would  fain  avoid,  and  this  unfortunate  ten- 
dency debars  him  entirely  from  the  society  of  ladies.     When- 
ever he  meets  them,  he  is  sure  to  utter  something  to  his  own 
deep  mortification.     This  has  been  his  condition  for  several 
months.     I  knew  a  similar  case  in  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
Harrisburg,  who  would  be  making  a  social  visit  and  conduct- 
ing himself  with  the  utmost  propriety,  when  suddenly  he  would 
jump  up,  stamp  his  feet,  swear  violently,  and  then,  covered 
with  confusion,  make  his  escape  from  the  house. 

As  to  the  causes  of  chorea,  the  disease  has  been  commonly, 
and  until  very  recently, -supposed  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  rheumatisin.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  gave  you  that  as  my 
own  opinion  last  year ;  but,  as  I  have  before  warned  you,  I 
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often  find  occasion  to  change  my  views,  and,  if  you  come  to 
these  lectures,  you  must  not  expect  always  to  hear  the  same 
thing.  The  theory  of  the  rheumatic  origin  of  chorea  came 
into  vogue  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Trousseau.  He 
thought  he  had  found  it  most  frequently  associated  with  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  especially  where  this  had  produced  disease 
of  the  heart ;  and  his  idea  was,  that  the  chorea  was,  in  many 
instances,  due  to  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Now, 
further  investigation  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case — that 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  embolism  are  present  in  chorea; 
and  a  very  extensive  study  of  hundreds  of  cases  has  convinced 
me  that  there  exists  no  connection  whatever  between  chorea 
and  rheumatism.  There  are  other  causes,  however,  which 
none  deny.  Any  thing  which  tends  to  depress  the  powers  of 
the  system — improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  etc. — 
may  become  a  predisposing  cause,  and  then  almost  any  irregu 
larity  may  determine  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Worms 
may  excite  it  in  young  children.  It  may  be  brought  on  by 
fright,  or  other  violent  excitement,  and  this  in  persons  who 
have  appeared  in  perfect  health  and  under  good  hygienic  con- 
ditions. Some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  I  have  ever  seen 
were  caused  by  fright.  Two  or  three  have  been  due  to  over- 
study  at  school,  which  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  very  materially  de- 
pressed. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  children  is  almost 
invariably  good.  When  I  last  looked  at  my  table  of  cases,  I 
had  recorded  accurate  notes  of  sixty-eight,  and  of  these  only 
two  had  become  confirmed.  All  the  rest  either  were  cured  or 
got  well,  and  even  the  two  persistent  ones  may  recover  as  the 
age  of  puberty  comes  on.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  gen- 
erally about  two  months.  That  is  just  about  the  average  of 
my  cases.  You  can  give  your  prognosis,  therefore,  with  a  good 
degree  of  detiniteness,  and  so  greatly  encourage  the  child's 
parents  or  friends. 

The  disease  occurring  in  adults  is  a  totally  difterent  thing. 
In  them  you  do  not  often  find  the  choreic  movements  constant. 
I  have  in  mind  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man  of  this  city  who 
has  been  subject  to  the  affection  for  a  long  time.     She  will  for 
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days  seem  perfectly  well.  Then,  suddenly,  she  will  whirl 
about  on  one  toe  for  an  hour,  until  completely  exhausted. 
Again,  she  will  have  a  spell  of  getting  up  and  sitting  down  in 
her  chair,  with  such  force  as  to  bruise  the  nates.  At  other 
times  she  will  jump  steadily  until  her  strength  gives  out. 

A  few  words  regarding  treatment.  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  who  are  subjects  of  chorea  nearly 
always  get  well.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  much  to  render 
the  recovery  more  certain,  but  you  may  most  certainly  do 
much  to  shorten  its  period.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
my  great  reliance  has  been  upon  strychnia.  I  commonly  be- 
gin by  given  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day, 
and  gradually  increase  the  dose  to  one-twentieth.  This  has 
proved  almost  uniformly  and  quite  speedily  successful.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  the  boy  brought  here  last  year  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Lusk.  He  had  been  treated  for  montlis  without 
benefit,  but,  when  put  upon  strychnia,  got  well  in  two  weeks. 
When  I  spoke  of  the  average  duration  of  the  cases  as  being 
two  months,  I  meant  their  duration  not  left  to  themselves, 
but  put  under  judicious  treatment. 

If  you  see  a  case  when  it  first  comes  on,  you  may  cure  it 
in  ten  days  by  the  application  of  ether-spray  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn. Strip  the  patient  to  the  buttocks,  and,  with  an  atom- 
izer, throw  the  spray  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  spine  for 
about  five  minutes.  Do  this  three  or  four  times  a  week,  or,  in 
extreme  cases,  every  day.  From  six  to  ten  applications  will 
usually  eflfect  a  cure.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  resist  longer 
than  two  weeks.  The  method  is  not  my  own,  although  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  else  has  used  it  here.  I  found  it  lately 
iw  a  German  journal,  and  have  now  tried  it  in  some  eight  or 
ten  cases. 


Art.  II. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  Some  Recent  Contribu- 
tions to  Mental  Science  and  Anthropology.  By  George 
Edwabd  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  etc. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  recent  contributions  to 
roental  science,  in  Great  Britain,  I  must  place  an  essay  on 
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"  The  Psychology  of  Criminals,"  by  Mr.  Bruce  Thomson,  Resi- 
dent Surgeon,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  to  the  General  Prison 
for  Scotland.  It  is  virtually  a  memoir  on  moral  insanity, 
based  partly  on  Dr.  Despine's  "  Psychologie  Naturelle^'^  and 
partly  on  his  own  large  experience  regarding  "  the  character- 
istics of  the  criminal  classes."  As  the  text  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
Thomson  cites  the  following  pas3age  from  the  introduction  to 
Dr.  Despine's  book :  "  In  reading,  without  any  preconceived 
views,  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  I  was  struck  with  the 
constant,  recurrence,  among  those  who  had  committed  crimes 
in  cold  blood,  of  a  mental  condition  marked  by  the  absence 
of  all  moral  remonstrance,  before  the  act  premeditated,  and 
the  absence,  not  less  complete,  of  all  remorse  after  the  accom- 
plishment thereof."  After  noticing  the  leading  laws  which 
(according  to  Despine)  govern  the  normal  state  of  the  mind 
under  the  healthy  guidance  of  the  instinctive  faculties,  or  the 
moral  sense,  and  showing  that  defective  and  abnormal  and 
anomalous  states  of  the  instinctive  faculties  exist  in  entire  races, 
as  the  Bosjesman  and  the  Australian  (in  whom  the  moral  sense 
seems  totally  absent,  and  who  simply  follow  their  own  desires), 
and  not  only  in  these  degraded  races,  but  in  the  "  moral  idiots  " 
that  occur  in  the  best  races  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  moral  nature 
may  be  modified  by  sex,  and  age,  and  religious  training,  Mr- 
Thomson  proceeds  to  "  offer  some  facts  and  figures  bearing 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  the  psychology  of  criminals,"  and  arranges 
his  subject  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  physical  char- 
acteristics of  criminals  ;  2.  Their  penal  characteristics  ;  3.  Their 
moral  characteristics ;  and,  4.  Their  liability  to  brain-diseases, 
accompanied  by  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  insanity. 

1.  Criminals  form  a  variety  of  the  human  family  quite  dis- 
tinct from  civil  and  social  men.  There  is  a  low  type  of  phy- 
sique indicating  a  deteriorated  character  w^hich  gives  a  family 
likeness  to  them  all.  The  reason  of  this  likeness  is  that  the 
class  forms  a  community  which  retrogrades  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  low  physical  condition  of  the  juvenile 
criminals  seen  at  reformatories,  etc.,  is  at  once  obvious,  if  they 
are  compared  with  the  healthy,  active  children  of  ordinary 
schools.  They  are  puny,  sickly,  scrofulous,  often  deformed, 
with  peculiar,  unnaturally-developed  heads,  sluggish,  stupid, 
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liable  to  fits,  mean  in  figure,  and  defective  in  vital  energy, 
while  at  the  same  time  thev  are  irritable  and  violent,  and 
too  often  quite  incorrigible.  The  adults  usually  have  a  sin- 
gularly stupid  and  insensate  look,  which  often  approaches  to 
the  diabolical.  The  color  of  the  complexion  is  bad,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  head  are  harsh  and  angular.  The  boys  are 
ugly  in  features,  and  have  a  generally  repulsive  appearance. 
The  diseases  of  criminals  are  a  proof  of  their  low  type  and 
deteriorated  condition ;  their  deaths  being  mainly  due  to  tu- 
bercular diseases  and  afl^ections  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  tendency  to  deterioration  among  associated  criminals 
has  been  observed  in  great  cities  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
"  What,"  asks  Mr.  Thomson,  "  is  the  cure  ?  Improvement  or 
abolition  of  the  parent  stock  ? "  The  first  is  out  of  the  question 
in  the  case  of  criminals  generally ;  and  hence,  on  the  Darwinian 
principle,  that  thoroughly  bad  animals  should  not  be  allowed  to 
breed  and  thus  deteriorate  the  stock,  he  recommends  that  incor- 
rigible criminals,  at  the  healthy,  vigorous  period  of  life  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  at  large.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  should  they  go 
to  prison  for  short  periods  only,  to  be  sent  out  again  in  renovated 
health,  to  propagate  a  race  so  low  in  physical  organization  ? " 
Considering  the  sentimental  state  of  public  opinion,  this  seems 
almost  as  impracticable  a  j>roposal  as  if  he  had  suggested  a 
certain  surgical  operation  for  the  same  object. 

2.  Criminals,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a  low  calibre  of  intelli- 
gence. The  yoimg  criminal  is  slow  to  learn,  and  the  prison- 
teachers  in  Scotland—a  class  abolished  since  the  establishment  of 
reformatories — agreed  in  the  opinion  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  juvenile  criminals  were  of  imbecile  mind,  self-willed, 
and  with  few  exceptions  slow  to  learn.  Of  nearly  six  thousand 
prisoners,  of  all  «^es,  observed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  twelve  per 
cent,  exhibited  decided  mental  weakness,  independently  of  those 
that  subsquently  became  insane.  Hence,  in  cases  of  prison 
oflfences,  it  is  often  difficult  to  judge  regarding  the  responsibility 
of  the  criminal.  When,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  prisoners  with 
no  apparent  motive  conduct  themselves  like  maniacs,  destroying 
cell-funiitnre,  breaking  windows,  and  making  murderous  at- 
tacks on  their  fellow-prisoners,  or  the  officials,  without  any 
obvious  reason— when,  in  short,  they  exhibit  an  impulsive  and 
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uncontrollable  fury,  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with?  Kindne» 
and  the  most  severe  punishment  are  equally  unavailing ;  am 
yet  our  law  holds  this  class  altogether  responsible.  Even  epi 
lepsy,  which  is  remarkably  common  among  criminals,  is,  in  th< 
eye  of  the  law,  no  apology  for  crime ;  and  moral  idiots — ^foi 
just  before  and  after  their  fits  they  are  nothing  else — are  re 
garded  as  common  offenders. 

3.  The  moral  insensbilitv  of  criminals  is  chieflv  demon 
strated : 

(a.)  By  the  frequent  recommittals  of  the  habitual,  and  es 
pecially  the  female  convicts — the  thieves. 

(S.)  By  the  apparent  absence  of  all  remorse  in  high-clasi 
criminals,  murderers,  homicides,  etc. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  made  a  special  study,  from  1855  (wher 
transportation  was  abolished)  to  1868,  inclusive,  of  all  the 
female  prisoners  in  Scotland  whose  sentences  varied  from  five 
years'  imprisonment  to  confinement  for  life.  They  amount  ii 
number  to  1,034,  of  whom  there  have  been  recommitted  458 
who  have  suffered  repeated  sentences  to  penal  servitude  in  the 
General  Prison,  as  follows:  345  have  been  tioice,  103  have 
been  thrice^  seven  have  been  four  timeSj  and  three  Jive  tiincA 
convicted.  Hence,  these  458  convicts  have  been  reconvictec 
1,042  times.  Again,  each  of  these  458  women  had  on  an  aver 
age  undergone  at  least  four  short  sentences  (some  even  fifty  or  i 
hundred)  in  local  prisons  before  being  sent  to  the  General  Pris 
on,  so  that  their  total  recommittals  amount  to  2,874,  or  aboui 
six  for  each  woman.  This  class,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  hopelea 
and  incorrigible ;  yet  Mr.  Thomson  draws  comfort  out  o: 
these  figures.  Although  the  comYnittals  are  numerous,  the 
criminals  are  comparatively  few  ;  and,  if  the  habituees  were 
confined  for  life,  the  residue  outside  would  be  small,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  class  prevented.  In  further  support  of  thit 
view,  he  ui^es  that,  taking  into  consideration  that  each  triai 
costs  £30,  that  the  average  sentence  is  only  for  five  years,  and 
that  the  prison-keep  is  more  than  £20  per  annum  for  each, 
the  total  expenses  of  these  458  habitual  criminals  for  the  space 
of  five  years  cannot  be  less  than  £132,020.  In  other  words, 
each  of  these  criminals  costs  the  country  about  £60  per  annum, 
or  about  three  times  the  sum  that  would  be  required  fortheii 
permanent  incarceration ! 
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Wlien  Mr.  Thomson  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
totally  differed  from  the  view  lately  advocated  by  Despine, 
that  high-class  criminals  were  totally  deficient  in  the  moral 
sense.  His  investigations  during  the  last  twelve  years  have, 
however,  completely  altered  his  original  opinions.  He  has  had 
charge  of  240  male  and  150  female  criminal  murderers,  besides 
at  least  40  who  were  found  insane  when  they  committed  mur- 
der, but  afterward  became  sane.  In  only  three  cases  out  of  440 
murderers  was  there  any  evidence  of  regret  or  remoree.  Be- 
sides the  absence  of  moral  sense,  the  want  of  manly  cour- 
age and  of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  a  habit  of  universal  ly- 
ing, may  be  mentioned  as  the  characteristics  of  this  class  ;  and 
nothing  affords  stronger  proof  of  their  moral  insensibility  than 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  amenable  to  the  teachings  of  chap- 
lains and  other  instructors.  "  Would  not,"  asks  Mr.  Thomson, 
"  life-confinements  be  at  once  a  wise  economy  to  the  country 
and  a  mercy  to  the  criminal  ?  " 

4.  While  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  one  lunatic  to  every 
432  persons,  Mr.  Thomson  found  that  in  1869  there  was  one 
lunatic  criminal  to  every  47  of  the  entire  criminal  population; 
and  that,  of  the  female  class  of  habitual  criminals,  one  in  every 
36  has  become  insane. 

The  chief  corollary  deducible  from  the  statistics  collected 
by  Mr.  Thomson  is,  that  many,  especially  epileptics,  who  seem 
intractable  in  prison,  and  all  who  have  been  frequently  re- 
committed, should  be  kept  permanently  in  confinement.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  very  remarkable  paper  he  quotes  Mr. 
Hill,  for  many  years  an  inspector  of  prisons,  and  Prof.  Lay- 
cock,  as  supporting  his  views  regarding  the  possible  extinction 
of  the  criminal  classes. 

Dr.  Thompson  Dickson,  late  Medical  Superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  has  published  a  good  practical  paper  on 
Puerperal  Insanity,  based  upon  a  number  of  cases  witnessed 
at  the  hospital.  The  practical  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  that  '^  early  treatment  will  generally  be  followed  with  happy 
results,  and  one  essential  of  the  treatment  is  removal  from 
home  influences."  The  personal  treatment  recommended  is 
absolute  rest,  nutritious  diet,  and  stimulants  judiciously  ad- 
ministered. 
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In  a  forcibly-written  essay  on  fdo-de-se^  by  Dr.  Davey, 
that  eminent  psychologist,  basing  his  argument  on  the  analysis 
of  a  number  of  well-known  cases,  maintains  "  that  the  act  of 
suicide  is  without  exception  the  efl'ect  of  preexisting  cerebro- 
mental  disease ;  the  mere  effect  of  an  antecedent  cause."  On 
these  grounds  he  claims  the  repeal  of  the  present  law,  which  is 
not  only  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  principal  person,  but 
punishes  his  heirs  or  representatives.  The  views  contained  in 
this  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  were  strongly  supported  by  many 
influential  members. 

Among  the  "Occasional  Notes  of  the  Month"  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Journal  of  Mental  Science  is  a  i*eview 
of  "  The  McFarland  Trial."  It  is  not  written  in  a  pleasant, 
genial  spirit;  and,  if  the  reviewer  had  read  Dr.  Hammond's 
article  on  the  subject,  the  general  tone  of  the  criticism  would 
probably  have  been  very  different. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Psychological  Section  of  The 
British  Medical  Association  at  the  late  meeting  at  Newcastle 
were  commenced  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  How  far  can 
the  Relations  of  the  Mind  and  Body  be  investigated  scientifi- 
cally and  practically  ? "  by  the  president.  Dr.  Laycock.  It  is 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  August  27tli, 
and  does  not  readily  admit  of  analysis.  He  likewise  read  a 
paper  on  "  Epileptic  Chorea,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  use 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  Several  members,  in  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  quoted  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy that  had  yielded  to  this  remedy.  The  subject  of  "  Syphi- 
litic Insanity  "  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart ; 
but,  as  his  views  were  based  on  only  three  cases,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  notice  them.  While  he  held  treatment  as  of  no 
effect,  Dr.  Laycock  advocated  the  employment  of  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  (from  ten  to  thirty  grams)  three  times  a  day. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  paper,  although  it  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  arrangement,  was  Dr.  Clouston's  essay  on  "  The 
Use  of  the  Thermometer  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Insanity,"  based  on  observation  in  580  cases.  Its  regular  use, 
in  the  Carlisle  Asylum,  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
sane arises  from  two  causes:  1.  Inflammatory  affections;  and, 
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2.  Disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  central  nervous  ganglia. 
It  is  this  second  class  of  causes  that  requires  special  observa- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  insane  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  sane;  and  the  difference  of  temperature, 
according  as  a  patient  is  quiet  or  excited,  sometimes  amounts 
to  5.8  degrees.  The  most  marked  characteristic  is  the  rising 
of  the  evening  temperature,  which  in  the  mildest  cases  is  much 
higher  than  in  health,  and  in  general  paralysis  is  as  much 
higher  than  the  morning  temperature,  as  in  health  it  should 
be  lower.  In  relation  to  treatment,  any  drug  that  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  temperature  in  the  direction  of  health  is 
indicated.  In  certain  cases  opium  tends  to  raise  an  already 
too  high  temperature,  while  bromide  of  potassium  will  reduce 
it;  and  valuable  indications  as  to  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants, 
may  often  be  obtained  from  the  thermometer.  General  paral- 
ysis in  its  early  stages  can  often  be  diagnosed  from  simple 
acute  mania  by  the  increase  in  the  evening  temperature  ;  and 
the  banning  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  or  the  detection  of  in- 
juries in  patients  with  blunted  sensations,  may  be  often  effected 
l)y  this  instrument. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Tecent  British  contributions  to  anthropology.  In  this  country 
anthropology  and  ethnology  have  become  almost  identical 
terms.  Broca  defines  the  former  to  be  "that  science  which 
las  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  human  group,  considered  in 
its  ensemble^  in  its  details,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of 
If  ature,"  while  the  title  is  defined,  by  the  Society  which  is  spe- 
cially devoted  to  its  investigation,  as  "  the  study  of  the  human 
racre  in  all  its  varieties,  and  in  all  the  phases  of  its  history  and 
progress."*  The  British  Association  has  made  "ethnology 
and  anthropology  "  collectively  a  department  of  the  Biological 
Section ;  and  at  the  late  meeting,  held  at  Livei'pool,  Mr.  Evans, 

*  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  refer  to  some  excellent  ob- 
servations by  Kokitansky,  on  tlie  development  of  anthropology  in  three 
chief  directions,  which  nearly  represent  the  periods  of  its  developuient, 
viz. :  1.  Man,  studied  in  hii*  physical  and  mental  capacity.  Founded  on  ob- 
servations of  one's  own  countrymen.  2.  Those  men  of  other  races,  customs, 
and  manners  (ethnology);  and  8.  The  primitive  history  of  man.  (See 
Journal  of  Anthropology^  July»  1870,  p.  74.) 
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the  president  of  the  department,  defined  the  subjects  proper 
to  be  considered  under  these  joint  titles  as — 

1.  All  that  relates  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  or  the  origin  of 
the  various  races  of  mankind. 

2.  All  that  illustrates  the  progress  and  development  of 
human  civilization ;  and, 

3.  All  that  concerns  the  condition  of  the  less  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  race,  even  if  not  immediately  connected 
with  any  general  question  of  its  origin  and  progress. 

As  I  shall  not  again  recuij  to  Mr.  Evans's  address,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recommending  it,  as  full  of 
interesting  matter,  to  all  the  readers  of  these  pages.  I  may 
observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  he  thinks 
that  "  perhaps  the  most  important  evidence  of  all  is  that  of 
the  old  river-gravel  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  affords  proof 
of  the  coexistence  of  man  with  the  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros,  at  a  time  when  the  beds  of  the  rivers  were  at  an 
elevation  of,  in  some  cases,  a  hundred  feet  above  their  present 
level,  so  that  the  existing  valleys  must  have  been  excavated  to 
that  extent  since  the  davB  when  these  old  river-drifts  were 
deposited.  ...  It  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  see  what  other 
discoveries  in  the  strata  beneath  us  may  yet  have  in  store  for 
us.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  the  present  amount  of  evi- 
dence of  human  existence  in  Pliocene  and  even  in  Miocene 
times,  in  France,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  far  from  convincing. 
Should  the  remains  of  Miocene  man  be  eventually  discovered, 
it  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  compare  his  form  with 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  equal  in  stature,  the  Driopithecus, 
which  was  sufBciently  human  in  habit  to  retain  its  wisdom- 
tooth  still  undeveloped  in  its  jaw,  after  all  its  milk-teeth  had 
been  replaced  by  the  second  set." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Evans's  first  division,  I  may  men- 
tion the  following  papers :  1.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  on  "  The  Site 
of  Paradise,"  in  which,  basing  his  conclusions  on  cuneiform 
tablets  found  at  Nineveh,  and  executed  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c,  but  copied  from  still  earlier  tablets,  he  believes  that  the 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  reality  the  land  of  Baby- 
lonia. 2.  Dr.  Ginsburg  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Ancient 
Moabites  to  Neighboring  Nations,  as  disclosed  in  the  Newly- 
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discovered  Moabite  Stone,"  wliich  was  engraved  nine  hundred 
years  b.  c,  and  was  therefore  older  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  Old 
Testament.  He  believes  that  at  that  date  an  organized  tem- 
ple service  existed  among  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine,  and  that 
this  service  must  have  been  akin  to  that  used  by  the  Moabites ; 
that,  900  B.  c,  the  word  "  Jehovah,"  which  was  afterward  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  Jews,  was  then  so  generally  employed 
that  it  passed  over  to  the  neighboring  nation ;  that  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  inscription,  which  is  far  more  simple  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Old  Testament,  showed  that  the  Moabites  had 
attained  to  a  high  state  of  civilization ;  that  in  military  prow- 
ess they  were  superior  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  ourselves,  had  derived  the 
germs  of  our  alphabet  from  them.  These  papers  were  read  at 
the  Liverpool  meeting.  3.  Prehistoric  Archa&ology  is  the  title  of 
a  review  of  "  Flint  Chips  "  (by  Edward  Stevens,  pp.  593,  Lon- 
don, 1870),  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Anthro- 
Jpdogy^  and  those  who  have  not  access  to  Mr.  Stevens's  very 
instructive  volume  will  be  able  to  learn  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents from  this  article.  (The  contents  of  the  Blackmore  Mu- 
seum at  Salisbury,  on  which  it  is  based,  occupy  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  cases,  arranged  in  four  groups,  namely :  1.  Re- 
mains of  Animals  found  associated  with  Man.  2.  Implements 
of  Stone.  3.  Implements  of  Bronze.  4.  Implements,  Weap- 
ons, and  Ornaments  of  Modem  Savages,  illustrating  the  use  of 
similar  objects  bekmging  to  prehistoric  times.  These  groups 
are  discussed  by  the  author  under  the  following  divisions, 
namely :  Drift  Series ;  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Periods  of 
the  Stone  Age ;  Lake  Dwellings ;  Shell  Mounds ;  Tumuli.) 
Under  the  second  head  I  may  direct  attention  to  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Wake,  on  ''  The  Influence  of  the  Phallic  Idea  in  the  Re- 
ligions of  Antiquity,"  in  the  July  and  October  numbers  of  the 
Journal  of  Anthropology,  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  study,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
feeling  deeply  interested  in  its  contents.  I  must,  however, 
warn  sensitive  or  very  orthodox  readers  that  it  contains  some 
very  advanced  opinions.  After  noticing  the  wide  difference  ot 
Phallic  worship  among  primitive  people  and  man's  modem 
races,  he  points  out  that  "  circumcision,  in  its  inception,  is  a 
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purely  Phallic  rite,  having  for  its  aim  the  making  of  that 
which  from  its  association  is  viewed  with  peculiar  veneration, 
and  it  connects  the  two  phases  of  this  superstition,  which  have 
for  their  object  respectively  the  instrument  of  generation  and 
the  agent,^^     He  adopts  the  view  of  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson  (see 
his  "  Jashar  "),  in  regarding  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  "  fall " 
as  a  Pliallic  legend — the  "  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit "  being 
simply  a  figurative  mode  of  expressing  the  performance  of 
the  act  of  generation.     He  further  quotes  various  facts  which 
he  thinks  justify  them  in  regarding  "the  tree  of  knowledge" 
with  the  fig-tree,  "  whether  the  sycamore  or  the  banyan,"  while 
the  protecting  k€7*uh  (or  cherub)  was  the  sacred  bull  of  anti- 
quity which  symbolized  the  productive  force  in  Nature,  and  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  Eastern  and  Egyptian  cosmogonies. 
The  groves  planted  by  Abraham,  and  subsequently  to  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  pillar-worship,  in  which 
the  patriarchs  took  part,  are  merely  ancient  Phallic  symbols. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  essay  Mr.  Lesley's  views  on  Arkismj 
Ophiam^  Methraism^  and  Phallism^  as  laid  down  in  his  "  Ori- 
gin and  Destiny  of  Man,"  are  discussed  at  some  length.     Mr. 
Wake  regards  the  Noachian  deluge,  even  on  the  hypothesis 
of  its  being  only  partial,  as  "  a  simple  absurdity."     "  If,  how- 
ever," he  adds,  "  we  read  the  narrative  in  a  Phallic  sense,  and 
by  the  ark  understand  the  sacred  argba  of  Hindoo  mythology, 
the  Yoni  of  Parvati,  which,  like  the  moon  in   Zoroastrian 
teaching,  carries  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  things,  we  see  the  full 
propriety  of  what  otherwise  is  incomprehensible.  .  .  The  pri- 
meval ship  is  not  the  ark  of  Noah  or  Osiris,  or  the  vessel  of 
the  Phoeniean  Kabiri.     It  was  the  moon,  the  ship  of  the  sun, 
in  which  his  seed  is  supposed  to  be  hidden  until  it  bursts  forth 
in  new  life  and  power."     This  remarkable  paper  ends  with  a 
notice  of  the  Phallic  character  of  Hindooism  and  Buddhism, 
and  the  Phallic  symbols  of  Christianity.    Probably  no  society  in 
London,  except  the  Anthropological,  would  have  listened  with- 
out protest  to  the  concluding  remarks.     Many  of  your  readers 
will  probably  now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  "  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  Christianity  is  more 
purely  '  Phallic '  than  that  of  any  religion  now  existing." 
The  meeting  of  the  5th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
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Wake's  remarkable  essay  was  read,  was  devoted  solely  to 
this  subject,  opening  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Westropp ;  and  the  two  essays  were  discussed  together.  As 
Mr.  Westropp's  paper  was  at  once  demolished  by  the  tirst 
speaker,  who  showed  that  it  did  not  contain  a  new  fact,  and 
repeatcl  many  previously-corrected  errors,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  further  to  it.  Mr.  Wake's  paper  excited,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  sixteen  members,  including 
one  clergyman,  having  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  third  head  there  are  several  papers  that  claim 
our  attention. 

Mr.  David  Forbes,  whose  reputation  as  a  mineralogist  is 
almost  as  great  as  was  that  of  his  lamented  brotlier  Edward  in 
natural  history  generally,  has  communicated  to  the  Ethnological 
Society  an  exhaustive  memoir  on  ''  The  Aymara  Indians  of  Bo- 
livia and  Peru,"  among  whom  he  lived  from  1859  to  1863, 
inclusive.  It  extends  over  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  and 
treats  of  their  early  history,  their  present  mode  of  government, 
their  numbers  as  taken  at  the  last  census,  their  physical  char- 
acters (including  the  effect  of  their  elevated  position,  from 
10,000  to  16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  their  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  organs),  the  corresponding  characters  in 
mixed  races  and  adjacent  people,  their  rate  of  increase,  their 
special  diseases,  their  mental  and  moral  characters,  their  powers 
of  physical  endurance,  their  religious  ideas,  their  feast-days, 
their  superstitions,  their  customs  at  births  and  funerals,  their 
dress,  their  food,  drink,  fuel,  and  cooking  apparatus,  their  dwell- 
ings and  furniture,  their  ancient  architecture  (before  the  Inca 
conquest  in  the  eleventh  century),  their  roads  and  bridges, 
their  occupations,  the  plants  they  cultivate,  their  domesticated 
animals,  their  language,  and  their  literature. 

I  must  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  one  or  two  of 
these  topics,  and  I  shall  begin  with  the  physical  characteristics 
of  this  singular  race.  The  men  are  massive  without  being  large, 
short,  thick-set,  and  beardless ;  their  average  height  being  live 
feet  three  inches,  while  that  of  the  women  is  only  four  feet 
eight  inches.  They  are  a  somewhat  large-headed,  small-eyed, 
long-bodied,  short-legged,  and  small-footed  race,  whose  form  is 
more  indicative  of  strength  than  of  beauty.     The  women  are 
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too  robust  and  heavy  in  their  movements  to  be  graceful ;  and 
neither  men  nor  women  ever  become  corpulent.  The  facial 
angle  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  European.  The  skull 
is  somewhat  long  from  behind  forward,  but  the  very  elongated 
skulls  that  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  described  as  be- 
longing to  this  race,  are  not  natural  productions.  The  supra- 
occipital  or  interparietal  bone,  the  os  inca  of  Tschudi,  althongli 
more  common  among  the  American  races  than  in  any  others, 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  or  any  Titicaca  race. 

There  is  no  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  but  the  head,  in 
which  it  extends  very  low  down  on  the  forehead,  and  is  very 
abundant  and  long  in  both  sexes.  It  is  of  a  deep-brown 
or  black  color,  quite  straight,  rather  fine,  and  never  falls  off, 
nor  becomes  gray  or  white.  The  men  draw  it  backward  and 
plait  it  into  a  long  pig-tail,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  women  have  two  pig-tails,  one  hanging  down  on  each 
side.  The  color  of  the  skin  of  an  infant  is  not  much  darker 
than  in  the  white  races,  but  it  soon  acquires  the  permanent 
hue  of  the  parents,  w  hich  varies,  according  to  the  elevation  and 
climate,  from  a  blackish-brown  to  a  bilious-looking  light-brown 
tint,  with,  in  all  cases,  a  shade  of  red.  To  his  surprise,  Mr. 
Forbes  always  found  the  faces  of  these  Indians  lighter  in  color 
than  the  other  (covered)  parts  of  the  body. 

The  relatively  great  size  of  the  body  at  once  attracts  atten- 
tion. The  major  paii  is  occupied  by  the  chest.  The  neck  is 
thick  and  usually  short ;  the  shoulders  are  very  broad ;  and 
there  is  thus  an  internal  capacity  of  the  thorax  affording  space 
for  very  large  lungs.  The  circumference  both  at  the  waist  and 
navel  is  unusually  large  ;  but  that  of  the  pelvis  is  large  only 
in  the  women.  The  arms  are  short,  but  the  legs  are  relatively 
shorter;  the  lower  extremity,  from  the  tip  of  the  trochanter 
major  to  the  ground,  being  exactly  one-half  of  the  entire  stature, 
while  in  both  the  European  and  negro  it  is  much  greater ;  and, 
contrary  to  what  occurs  in  all  other  nations,  the  thigh  is 
slightly  shorter  than  the  leg.  The  following  numbers,  taken 
from  a  very  elaborate  series  of  measurements,  will  show  these 
peculiarities  more  clearly.  The  figures  under  1,  2,  3,  refer 
respectively  to  normal  Aymara  Indians,  living  in  high,  cold 
mountain-regions,  to  Englishmen,  and  to  West-African  negroes. 
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The  measurements  refer  to  the  stature,  which  is  taken  at 
1,000. 

(1.)        (2.)  (3.) 

Length  of  homcrns 179        188  198 

"         radius 148        147  176 

"         hand,  from  wrist  to  tip  of  J      ^^^        ,^^  ^^^ 

*^      }      108        107  117 


n 


«i 


\      435         442         488 
1*  S 


forelinger. 

entire  arm,  from  shoidder- 

joint  to  tip  of  forefinger 

femur 211         244        258 

"         tibia 252         230        241 

'*         footatsole  to  tip  of  great-toe.  137        148        163 

entire  leg,  from  trochanter  ,      ^^^         ^ ,_ 

^'                             "^  500        522        540 


:er  i 

"         do.,  inside  from   fork  to)       ,,.         ,^^         ^^^ 
'  ^      444        495         502 


miyor  to  the  ground 

I.,  insid( 

ground 


From  these  measurements  we  see  that  the  Aymara  has  the 
shortest,  and  the  African  the  longest,  arms  and  legs  of  the  three 
I'aces. 

At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  I  must  give  a  few  details 
J^garding  the  enormous  expanse  of  the  chest  in  this  race : 

If  the  heights  of  the  side  of  the  chest  be  measured  from 
the  shoulder  down  to  the  lowest  rib,  the  numbers  are  228, 175, 
^-Hd  179,  for  Aymara,  European,  and  negro,  while  those  of  the 
^xitire  trunk  from  the  seventh  vertebra  to  the  coccyx  are  363, 
•^47,  and  323,  respectively.  The  circumference  of  the  chest 
Wilder  the  armpits  in  the  three  races  stood  as  580,  518,  and 
^94;  while  that  of  the  waist  was  represented  by  473,  433, 
^nd  447,  respectively.  These  figures  suffice  to  show  the  vast 
opacity  of  the  Aymara  chest. 

Mr.  Forbes  leaves  it  for  ethnologists  to  explain  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  length  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  their  constituent  parts.     The  enormous  development 
of  the  chest  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  fact  that  these  In- 
dians live  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than 
^ny  other  known  people,  and  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere  that 
it  would  require  a  larger  development  of  the  lungs  in  order  to 
take  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  at  each  respiration  equal  to  the 
volume  found  necessary  to  keep  up  the  same  activity  of  circu. 
lation  at  the  level  of  the  sea.     Hence  probably  it  is  that  these 
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Indians  do  not  suffer  from  the  puma,  which  so  frequent 
attacks  and  proves  fatal  to  white  travellers  in  ascending  t 
higher  parts  of  the  Andes.  On  descending  from  their  nornc 
heights,  these  Indians,  like  their  llamas  and  alpacas,  find  thei 
selves  totally  out  of  their  element,  and,  if  they  do  not  so 
return,  die  off  in  large  numbers. 

Their  power  of  walking  long  distances  is  very  great.  T 
post  from  La  Paz  to  Tacma,  a  reputed  distance  of  two  hnndr 
and  fifty  miles,  was  carried,  during  Mr.  Forbes's  residence 
Bolivia,  by  a  single  Indian,  on  foot,  in  five  days  ;  an  India 
walking  at  a  half  trot,  accompanied  his  mule  on  one  occasi( 
sixty -nine  miles  in  a  day  ;  and  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
Bolivian  battalion  marched,  on  an  average,  forty-five  mi] 
daily. 

They  live  cliiefly  on  v.egetable  food,  including  potatoes 
several  varieties,  the  pa/pa  amarga^  or  bitter  potato,  maize 
Indian  corn,  beans,  ocas,  onions,  garlic,  Peruvian  rice,  etc. 

Kext  in  importance  among  this  class  of  papers  must 
placed  Major  King's  memoirs,  read  to  the  Anthropological  S 
ciety,  on  "  The  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,"  whi( 
contains  much  new  matter  regarding  the  habits  and  modes  of  li 
of  the  Vadacas  or  Badaghas  (commonly  called  Burghers),  a  ra 
that  has  recently  (about  two  hundred  years  ago)  migrated 
the  hills  from  the  northern  plains,  and  of  the  old  hill-trib< 
the  Todas,  Khotas,  Erulas,  and  Kurumbas ;  a  paper  commiu 
cated  by  Colonel  Showers  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  i 
"  The  Meenas  of  Central  India ; "  Dr.   Short's  paper,   rej 
before  the  Anthropological  Society,  on  "  The  Armenians 
Southern  India ; "  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Anthropclot^ 
cal  Journal  on  '^  The  Negritos  of  the  Philippines,"  based  up( 
Dr.  Semper's  German  work  on  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and 
paper,  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  on  "  The  Kelts  of  Ireland." 

The  only  new  books  on  anthropology  that  deserve  speci 
remark  are  : 

''  The  Origin  of  Civilization,  and  the  Primitive  Conditi< 
of  Man,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.* ;  and  "  Researches  in 

'  Republished  by  Appletons'  and  reviewed  in  this  number  of  the  Pg 
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the  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  and  "  The  Development  of 
Civilization,"  by  E.  B.  Tylor  (second  edition). 

In  consequence  of  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has 
already  extended,  I  shall  postpone  my  proposed  remarks  on 
forensic  medicine  to  my  next  communication. 


Art.  III. — Sleep  and  Dreams,    By  Ewald  Heckee. 

In  all  times  sleep  and  dreams  have  been  treated  by  phi- 
losophers and  naturalists  with  a  peculiar  interest,  and  it  ap- 
pears therefore  so  much  the  more  strange  that,  until  quite 
recently,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  suggested  by 
these  topics  has  been  answered  in  a  very  imperfect  manner 
only.  We  refer  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  real  cause  of 
sleep,  and  the  reason  for  its  periodical  return.  Only  two  years 
ago  Prof.  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich  (the  same  who  has  also  gained 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  discoveries  of  the  causes  of  Asiatic 
cholera),  succeeded,  incidentally  to  his  experiments  regarding 
the  interchange  of  gases  within  the  human  organism,  in  giving 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  oxygen  we 
take  into  our  system,  by  the  process  of  respiration,  plays  a  very 
prominent  part  with  regard  to  assimilation  within  our  organ- 
ism, inasmuch  as,  by  its  combination  with  the  constituent 
parts  of  our  body,  the  vital  forces  are  produced  in  the  latter. 
For  the  least  vital  function  performed  by  us,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  is  disposed  of.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  steam-force 
which  propels  our  life-machine.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed can  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  its  influence  and  eliminated  by  respiration.  Such 
measurements  now  have  been  made  by  Pettenkofer  in  com- 
pany with  Voigt,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  especially  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  led  to  the  unexpected 
discovery  "  that^  during  the  day-time^  even  with  a  smalZ  ex- 
pense of  force  in  lahor^  we  excrete  comparatively  much  m^re 
carbonic  axiid^  or  in  other  words  ahsorh  a  great  deal  more 
oxygen^  tham,  we  take  in  during  the  same  timieP 

This  remarkable  fact  led  of  course  immediately  to  the  im- 
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portant  question :  "  By  what  means  do  we  make  up  for  this 
deficit  of  oxygen  which  is  produced  in  the  course  of  every 
day  ? "  This  question,  too,  is  completely  answered  by  Petten- 
kofer's  experiments.  Sleep  is  the  provident  secretary  of 
finance,  who,  night  after  night,  by  wise  economy,  equalizes 
again  the  oxygen-deficit  of  every  day.  For,  during  our  sleep, 
we  do  not  only  use  but  half  as  much  oxygen  as  during  the  day- 
time, but  we  also  take  in  nearly  twice  as  much  of  it  as  during 
our  wakefulness. 

Thus,  during  our  sleep,  oxygen  is  stored  up  in  our  organism 
to  such  an  amount  as  to  enable  us  without  alarm  to  look  for- 
ward for  the  deficit  of  the  following  day.  Is  this  arrangement 
not  truly  admirable?  How  many  a  government  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  services  of  a  secretary  of  finance  who  under- 
stood thus  to  forestall  the  threatening  deficit  of  the  next  fiscal 
year !  So  we  see  it  here  again :  Nature  is  in  all  things  the 
best  teacher — ^let  us  then  listen  for  once  to  a  lecture  on  national 
economy  given  to  us  by  sleep  I 

We  made  already  the  incidental  statement  that  every  vital 
function  of  our  organism,  however  unimportant,  requires  the 
expense  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  Every  motion,  every 
sensation,  nay,  even  every  thought,  is  such  a  function.  When 
therefore,  we  shake  hands  with  a  friend,  when  we  tenderly 
look  upon  any  one,  when  we  vividly  think  of  any  one — nay, 
and  especially  when  our  heart  begins  more  quickly  to  pulsate 
at  such  an  occasion,  we  always  suflfer  a  certain  loss  of  oxygen, 
which  consumes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  substance  of  our 
body,  and  transforms  it  into  carbonic  acid.  This  view  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  dreadfully  materialistic  ;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
correct ;  at  least  it  is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  economy  of  our 
body.  The  latter  has  during  its  sleep  the  task  of  saving  oxy- 
gen, and  this  task  it  performs,  like  an  honest  housekeeper,  by 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  expenses  for  luxuries,  and  by  confin- 
ing its  outlay  only  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port. 

But  what  are  such  luxuries  of  our  organism  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  consider  such  to  be  all  the  activities  of  our 
senses,  since  they  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  for  support- 
ing life.     During  sleep,  therefore,  all  the  appropriations  for 
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the  sense  of  vision  mav  be  saved  without  hesitation.  At  first, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  refuse  their  services.  A  peculiar  sen- 
sation of  pressure  and  heaviness  in  the  upper  eyelid,  announces 
to  us  the  commencing  relaxation  of  the  lever  which  raises  the 
lid,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any  object  with  our  eye, 
betrays  to  us  that  the  muscles  which  cause  the  convergency  of 
the  axes  of  the  eye  are  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  duty. 
Our  glance,  therefore,  stares  into  the  vague.  With  the  closing 
of  the  eyelids  ceases  at  last  every  irritation  of  the  retina,  and 
even  the  visual  nerve  becomes  inactive. 

The  organs  which  next  discontinue  their  activity  during 
sleep  are  the  ears.  They  cannot  be  closed  like  the  eyes ;  they 
therefore  cannot  so  easily  fall  asleep  as  those.  Here  sleep 
must,  as  it  were,  first  struggle  for  its  right.  The  best  studies 
regarding  this  matter  we  can  make,  when  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune (or  shall  I  say  the  good  fortune  ?)  of  falling  asleep 
during  a  tedious  lecture  or  seimon.  After  gradually  having 
lost  the  thread  of  connection,  and  when  our  eyes  already  enjoy 
their  well-earned  rest,  we  still  hear  the  words  sounding  on  our 
ear.  But  we  are  no  longer  able  to  correctly  comprehend 
them.  They  become  more  and  more  confused,  and  are  finally 
lost  in  a  dull,  inarticulate  murmuring,  which  apparently  grows 
more  and  more  distant,  and  at  last  entirely  disappears  for  us. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  sense  of  feeling  likewise  begins  to 
deny  its  service.  In  vain  does  our  kind  neighbor  endeavor 
by  gentle  touches,  by  stepping  upon  our  foot,  etc.,  to  prevent 
us  fix)m  the  scandalous  scene  of  falling  asleep.  It  is  of  no  use, 
our  feeling  is,  although  not  altogether  gone,  yet  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  reacts  only  in  reply  to  more  vigorous 
irritations.  The  senses  of  smelling  and  taste  also  cease  to  be 
active — and  thus  we  are  at  last  nearly  without  the  use  of  all 
our  senses. 

At  last  the  voluntary  muscles  also  are  relaxing.  When  we 
fall  asleep  while  lying  in  the  comfortable  bed,  we  are  not  fully 
conscious  of  this  occurrence.  The  best  studies  in  this  respect 
we  can  likewise  pursue  while  listening  to  a  tedious  address, 
during  which  we  feel  compelled  to  fall  asleep.  Who  has 
not  under  such  circumstances  felt  vexed  by  his  impertinent 
cervical  muscles  which  suddenly  deny  their  services,  and  are 
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absolutely  unwilling  any  longer  to  carry  the  head  ?  As  long 
as  the  struggle  between  sleep  and  wakefulness  is  carried  on,  it 
is  accompanied  by  that  nodding  of  the  head  which  is  so  amus- 
ing and  suggestive  to  the  malicious  spectator.  Hence  the 
dozing,  so  called. 

Thus,  our  body  has  done  its  duty  as  an  economical  paier- 
familias^  and  completely  discarded  all  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  pleasure  and  luxury.  But,  not  satisfied  yet,  he  still 
considerably  reduces  the  budget  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
cellular  tissue  and  assimilation.  The  heart  diminishes  its 
motion  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  ten  pulsations  per  minute, 
the  blood  therefore  comes  into  less  frequent  contact  with  the  tis- 
sues, and  consequently  also  gives  off  less  oxygen  to  them.  This 
of  course  considerably  limits  in  part  the  functions  of  all  organs 
of  the  body ;  above  all,  does  one  very  important  organ,  the 
brain,  suffer  in  consequence,  and  this  requires  a  more  detailed 
explanation. 

The  brain  is  that  organ  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
seat  of  our  mental  functions.  Ko  matter  whether  we  embrace 
the  materialistic  or  spiritualistic  view,  we  yet  must  adhere  to 
the  fact  that  all  activity  of  the  soul  and  mind  is  unalienably 
connected  with  the  brain.  The  brain  is,  as  it  were,  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  our  soul  manifests  its  activity.  And, 
as  even  the  most  proficient  player  can  upon  an  imperfect  mu- 
sical instrument  produce  only  imperfect  music,  so  also  is  our 
mental  capacity  directly  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
brain.  If,  as  is  the  case  during  sleep,  the  nourishment  of  the 
brain  is  essentially  reduced  by  a  less  frequent  supply  of  blood, 
and  if,  as  has  been  proved  by  Durham's  investigations  with 
sleeping  animals,  whose  craniums  had  previously  been  opened 
in  part,  the  arteries  which  furnish  the  medium  for  the  supply 
of  oxygen  are  contracted,  and  less  full  than  in  the  wakeful 
state,  then  the  capacity  of  the  brain  can  also  be  only  a  limited 
one.  The  mental  activity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
especially  all  the  more  complicated  processes  within  it — as, 
above  all,  the  activity  of  the  intellect  must  come  to  a  complete 
stand-still.  It  is  true  that  even  during  sleep  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  are  formed  according  to  the  same  indestructible  laws  as 
during  our  waking,  yet  they  lack  the  regulating  and  restrain- 
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ing  guidance  of  criticism  and  judgment.  This  limited  activity 
of  the  brain  we  call  "  drmmingr 

The  dream  is  therefore  not,  perhaps,  a  confused,  obscure, 
unintelligible  "  something  whose  origin  we  do  not  know,"  but 
is  a  product  of  the  same  function  of  the  brain  which  is  also 
active  during  our  waking. 

Our  thinking  during  the  dream  follows,  as  well  as  the 
thinking  during  our  wakeful  state,  the  laws  of  the  association 
ofideas^  so  called,  by  virtue  of  which  every  conception  at  the 
very  time  of  its  origin  calls  forth  a  series  of  other  conceptions 
and  images,  kindred  to  it  by  similarity  of  objects,  similar 
sound  of  the  words  denoting  them,  simultaneous  occurrence,  or 
other  circumstances  of  this  kind.  And  thus  we  are  led,  for  in- 
stance, when  left  to  the  association  of  ideas  in  the  wakeful 
state,  without  arbitrarily  influencing  the  former,  from  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  which  we  hear,  to  the  idea  of  a  chase,  and  this 
again  recalls  to  our  mind  the  newspapnr  reports  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  gone  to  Sans-Souci,  to  attend  a  chase.  The 
similar  sound  of  the  words  may  thus  induce  us  to  think  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  King,  etc. 

While  now  in  our  wakeful  state  our  criticism  always  re- 
strains the  free  play  of  our  imagination,  and  prevents  us  from 
associating  too  uncommon  things,  during  our  dreams  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  reioms  without  anv  restraint  whatever.  Wliile 
the  conceptions  of  a  waking  person  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, they  are  in  a  dream  often  simultaneously  produced, 
and  combine  with  each  other  to  form  a  whole.  Or  else  the 
rapidity  and  indistinctiveness  of  the  association  of  ideas  cause 
one  conception  unconsciously  to  take  the  place  of  another,  and 
thus  produce  the  strangest  dream-combinations,  in  tracing 
whose  real  origin  we  but  seldom  succeed. 

When  awake  we  can,  as  I  stated  before,  call*  forth  concep- 
tions at  our  free  will.  We  can  think  of  what  we  wish.  Yet 
this  is  not  always  done.  Very  often,  without  any  action  of 
our  own — as  the  saying  is,  by  accident — some  object  occurs  to 
us  out  of  the  treasure  of  our  recollections,  which  we  either 
arbitrarily  follow  up  in  thought,  or  which,  by  the  association 
of  ideas,  leads  us  involuntarily  to  some  other  thought.  Even 
in  our  dreams,  where  an  arbitrary  production  of  definite  con- 
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ceptions  is  impossible,  thoughts  are  involuntarily  suggested  to 
us  by  recollections.  Grenerally,  it  is  some  striking  and  marked 
impression  which  we  have  received  during  the  day,  or  some 
thought  that  occupied  us  shortly  before  our  falling  asleep, 
which  gives  the  first  impulse  to  a  series  of  dream-pictures. 
Often  such  conceptions  are  spun  out  to  some  length  in  our 
dreams ;  but  often  the  association  of  ideas  leads  us  quickly  to 
others,  and  we  are  thus  no  longer  able  afterward  to  show  up 
the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  the  day  and  of  the  dream. 

Most  frequently,  however,  we  receive  in  our  wakeful  hours 
the  first  impulse  to  some  series  of  ideas  by  the  impressions  of 
our  senses.  During  our  sleep,  now,  it  is  true,  our  senses,  as  we 
saw,  liave  ceased  their  functions,  yet  they  are,  nevertheless,  to  a 
certain  degree  capable  of  being  excited.  Especially  the  senses 
of  feeling  and  hearing  are,  even  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep, 
still  capable  of  reacting  upon  more  vigorous  impressions.  But 
the  image  produced  by  such  an  impression  is  almost  always 
only  an  indistinct  and  confused  one,  which,  on  this  very  ac- 
count, is  often  transformed  into  other  conceptions,  just  as  we 
may  easily  in  the  twilight  take  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  a  man 
sitting  by  the  wayside.  The  indistinctiveness  of  the  impres- 
sion leaves  it  to  the  play  of  the  imagination  to  fill  it  out  or  to 
individualize  it,  and  thus  it  happens  that  an  excitement  of  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  hearing,  caused  in  sleep,  becomes  the  cause 
of  a  dream-picture  which  employs  the  original  impression  only 
in  its  most  general  outlines  as  the  foundation  of  the  dream- 
structure.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  kind  related  in 
literature.  Meyer  (in  his  "  Attempt  to  explain  Somnambulism  ") 
relates  how  he  once  dreamed  that  ho  was  surprised  by  robbers, 
who  threw  him  on  his  back  to  the  ground,  and  drove  a  post 
into  tlie  ground  between  his  great  and  second  toes.  On  his 
awakening,  he  found  a  straw  between  these  two  toes  1 

Another  one  relates  how  once  on  his  retiring  he  laid  a  hot 
warming-pan  against  his  feet,  and  then  dreamed  that  he  was 
travelling  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  and  there  wander- 
ing about  on  molten  lava.  In  a  similar  manner  we  often 
dream,  after  having  thrown  off  the  bed-covering  in  a  fit  of 
restlessness,  that  we  are  in  midwinter  going  through  the 
streets  half  clothed.     Thus  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  out  of 
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doors  suggests  a  dream  of  a  great  tempest  and  the  wreck  of  a 
ship.  Or,  a  rap  at  our  door  gives  rise  to  a  dream  of  a  baud  of 
robbers,  etc.  Very  seldom  it  occurs  that  actually-spoken 
words  are  distinctly  heard  in  sleep,  and,  as  words,  incite  in  the 
dreaming  person  the  corresponding  conceptions.  Some  in- 
stances are  related  how  in  such  a  manner  the  dreams  of  a  sleep- 
ing person  could  be  directed,  as  it  were.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
for  instance,  relates  :  "  The  comrades  of  an  Ensclish  officer 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburg,  in  1758,  amused 
themselves  by  whispering  words  into  his  ear,  by  which  they 
could  excite  him  to  all  kinds  of  dreams."  Kluge  relates 
another  instance  :  "  A  rejected  lover,  who,  however,  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  his  lady-love's  mother,  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  clever  woman, 
to  whisper  his  name  into  the  ear  of  his  beloved  one.  Soon,  a 
remarkable  change  could  be  noticed  in  the  girl,  who  became 
well-disposed  toward  him,  and  finally  accepted  him.  Asked 
in  regard  to  this  change  in  her  disposition,  she  replied  that  she 
had  learned  to  love  her  husband  in  vivid,  frequently-recurring 
dreams."  Although  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  nar- 
rative, I  should  yet  not  feel  inclined  to  entirely  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  facts  it  relates. 

More  frequently  almost  than  by  the  perception  of  our  out- 
ward senses,  dreams  are  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the 
inner  sense  of  feeling.  By  this  inner  sense  of  feeling  I  under- 
stand that  action  of  the  feeling  which  informs  us  regarding  the 
condition  of  all  the  organs  of  our  body,  and  which  especially 
comprises  the  ideas  of  health  and  indisposition.  In  a  state  of 
perfect  health  we  have  no  sensation  of  the  functions  of  our 
Single  organs.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  stomach,  a 
heart,  muscles,  etc.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  functions  of 
these  organs  suffer  any  disturbance,  we  are — apart  from  the  sen- 
sation of  pain  which  such  disturbances  often  cause  simultane- 
ously with  their  occurrence — informed  of  them  by  a  certain 
indefinite  sensation  of  discomfort. 

Even  in  sleep  we  have  these  sensations,  but  they  are,  of 
coarse,  only  obscure  and  indistinct,  and  they  are  in  a  similar 
manner  as  the  impressions  of  our  outward  senses,  accompanied 
by  definite  symbolizing  dream-conceptions.     Most  generally 
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known  is  the  phenomenon  of  nightmare,  so  called,  which 
conies  under  this  head.  It  has  its  origin  in  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  in  an  oppression  of 
our  breathing  resulting  therefrom.  An  overfilled  stomach, 
which  crowds  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  oppresses  the  lungs,  can 
produce  similar  phenomena.  While  we  trace  in  our  wakeful 
hours  such  disorders  of  our  respiration  immediately  to  their 
true  cause,  namely,  to  a  local  aflFection  of  the  organs  of  the 
chest,  we  are  in  our  dreams  not  capable  of  such  reflection,  but, 
in  full  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
the  feeling  of  oppression  calls  forth  the  idea  of  pressure  and 
the  image  of  a  pressing  object.  We  accordingly  dream,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  heavily-laden  wagon  is  going  over  us,  or  that  a 
dark  spectral  form,  some  ugly  demon,  is  detaching  itself  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  slowly  descending  upon  our  chest. 
Frequently,  also,  a  great  anguish  or  a  sudden  fright  is  feigned 
by  the  dream  instead,  because  such  consternations  are  likewise 
apt  to  take  our  breath.  Then  we  dream,  for  instance,  that  we 
are  attacked  by  robbers,  from  whom  we  try  to  escape  by  run- 
ning, but  our  feet  refuse  their  service — we  remain,  as  it  were, 
rooted  to  the  ground.  Tormented  by  greatest  anguish,  we 
wish  to  call  for  help,  but  to  our  horror  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  sound  whatever — until  at  last  after  long,  vain  efforts, 
the  spell  which  held  the  respiratory  muscles  is  removed,  and 
we  often  awake  with  a  cry. 

In  a  similar  manner  may  be  explained  the  dream  of  falling 
from  a  great  height,  which  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all.  It  oc- 
curs principally  while  we  are  falling  asleep,  and  has  its  cause 
in  the  iact  that  the  muscles  which  then  gradually  relax  are 
suddenly  contracted  again  by  a  momentary  irritation,  and,  in 
consequence  cause  a  sudden  shock  of  our  body,  such  as  we  ex- 
perience by  falling  from  a  great  height.  Somewhat  different 
is  the  likewise  frequent  dream  of  flying.  According  to  Scher- 
ner,  it  is  caused  by  our  becoming  conscious  of  the  sensation  of 
the  activity  of  our  lungs.  He  thinks  that  the  upward  and 
downward  motion  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  produces  this  sen- 
sation. Thus  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  conditions  of 
our  body,  which,  when  we  become  partially  conscious  of  them, 
awaken  quite  definite  dream-conceptions  within  us  according 
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to  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas.  To  mental  affections  a 
determining  influence  npon  the  character  of  our  dreams  is 
attributed.  "Great  joy  produces  other  dreams  than  heavy 
grief,  passionate  love  other  than  hatred,  deep  repentance,  and 
scruples." 

II*  we  accustom  ourselves  to  attentively  observing  our 
dreams,  we  may  easily  find  the  confirmation  of  the  laws  just 
stated.  But  we  shall  then  also  observe  that  it  is  very  diflScult 
to  recall  a  dream  correctly  and  accurately.  This  fact  may  be 
traced  to  a  double  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the  dream-pictures 
are,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  so  indistinct  and 
pale,  and  so  indefinite  in  their  details,  that,  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
call them,  we  involuntarily  use  the  colors  of  our  wakeful  pow- 
er of  conception  to  give  to  these  pictures  more  definite  hues 
and  outlines.  The  second  cause  may  be  found  in  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  see  all  things  in  a  logical  con- 
nection. Since,  then,  our  dreams  consist  of  a  series  of  pictures, 
which  are  often  but  very  loosely  connected  by  the  association 
of  ideas,  we  are  very  apt,  when  reproducing  them  during  our 
wakeful  hours,  to  quite  involuntarily  give  them  a  logical  con- 
nection corresponding  to  that  of  real  life,  which  they  originally 
did  not  possess. 

During  the  soundest  sleep,  the  function  of  the  brain  is  so 
weak  that  we  retain  no  recollection  of  it  at  all,  and  therefore 
call  such  sound  sleep  dreamless.  Sometimes  we  know  indeed 
thai  we  have  dreamed,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  we  are  ab- 
solutely unable  to  recall  even  the  slightest  trace  of  what  we 
have  dreamed ;  only  shortly  before  our  awakening,  when  the 
oxygen  stored  up  in  the  blood  again  begins  to  give  a  more  vig- 
orous impulse  to  the  activity  of  the  brain,  dreams  become  more 
vivid  and  connected,  and  consequently  are  more  easily  retained 
in  our  memory.  Very  rare  are  those  cases  in  which  the  vi- 
vidity  of  the  dream  is  so  great  as  to  disable  us  from  distinguish- 
ing it  after  our  awakening  from  our  actual  experience.  Prof. 
Jessen,  in  Homheim,  near  Kiel,  celebrated  for  his  successful 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  relates  the  following  instance  in 
illustration  of  this : 

"  On  a  wintry  morning,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  I  was 
aroused,  as  I  thought,  by  the  head  nurse,  who  reported  to  me 
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that  Boine  people  had  come  for  one  of  the  male  patients,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  particular 
orders  to  give.  I  replied  that  the  patient  might  depart,  and 
after  he  had  left  the  room  I  turned  around  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
All  at  once  it  struck  me  that  I  had  previously  not  heard  anj^ 
thing  regarding  the  intended  departure  of  this  patient,  but 
that  only  the  prospective  departure  of  a  woman  of  the  same 
name  had  been  reported  to  me.  This  compelled  me  to  inquire 
more  particularly  after  the  circumstances,  and  accordingly  I 
lighted  a  candle,  rose,  dressed  myself,  and  went  to  the  room  of 
the  head  nurse.  To  mv  surprise  I  found  him  only  half  dressed, 
and  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  after  the  people  who^had  called  for 
the  patient,  he  said,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  that 
he  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it,  as  he  had  but  just  left  his  bed, 
and  no  one  had  called  on  him.  This  answer  did  not  arouse 
my  consciousness,  but  I  rejoined  that  then  the  steward  must 
have  been  in  my  room,  and  that  I  should  accordingly  go  to 
see  and  ask  him  regarding  the  matter.  When  descending  a 
few  steps  in  the  middle  of  the  corrider  which  led  to  the  room 
of  the  steward,  I  suddenly  became  conscious  of  having  dreamed 
only  what  until  that  moment  I  had  believed  to  be  an  experi- 
ence whose  reality  I  had  not  doubted  in  the  least." 

This  case  is  particularly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that,  some 
time  after  his  awakening,  after  the  dreamer  had  been  fully 
aroused  by  his  dressing  himself  and  going  to  the  room  of  the 
head  nurse,  the  illusion  which  took  the  dream  for  reality  still 
continued,  and  thus  suddenly  vanished  without  any  particular 
cause. 

More  frequent,  comparatively,  are  those  cases  in  which  the 
awakening  is  not  complete,  but  still  sufficient  in  order  to  exert 
a  corresponding  reaction  upon  the  dream  which  is  taken  as  re- 
diWty,  There  are  narratives  of  instances  where  people  in  a 
half-wakeful  condition,  deceived  by  a  horrible  dream,  have 
done  acts  of  violence  for  which  they  were  of  course  not  re- 
sponsible. 

A  very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  by 
Biichner,  in  Henke's  Journ<il  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  : 

"Christian  JUnger,  of  the  garde-du  corps,  twenty-two 
years  old,  enlisted  three  years  since,  of  the  most  exemplary 
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conduct,  and  a  quiet  character,  slept  on  a  bed  of  boards  in 
the  guard-honse,  at  12  m.,  when  the  corporal  tried  to  wake 
him  to  have  him  sweep  the  room.  Jiinger  arose,  seized  the 
corporal  by  his  breast,  without  saying  a  word,  drew  his  sword 
and  attacked  him ;  but  the  latter  succeeded  in  parrying  the 
stroke.  As  Jiinger  continued  to  brandish  his  sword,  he  was 
disarmed  and  arrested  by  the  soldiers  who  were  present.  He 
quietly  took  hi^  seat  on  the  bed  of  boards  without  uttering  a 
sound.  He  had,  the  day  previous  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  deed,  stood  guard  in  very  cold  weather,  played  cards  dur- 
ing the  night,  drunk  but  little,  and  fallen  asleep  in  the  morn- 
ing from  fatigue  in  the  hot  room.  The  investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  standing  guard,  was  be- 
ing attacked  by  a  fellow  who  seized  his  hair  and  took  his  gun 
from  him,  and  accordingly  had  attacked  him  with  his  sword. 
Of  what  had  actually  occurred  he  knew  nothing.  He  could 
not  comprehend  how  he,  who  was  so  strict  in  his  subordina- 
tion, could  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  misdemeanor  against  his 
superior.  The  medical  certificate  testified  to  a  state  of  sleep, 
and  upon  this  he  was  acquitted." 

In  explanation  of  such  cases  perhaps  the  following  might 
be  adduced:  In  consequence  of  some  fatigue,  such  as  that 
which  in  the  before-mentioned  instance  was  caused  by  standing 
guard,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion,  the  deficit  of  oxygen  in 
the  organism  has  reached  an  abnormal  degree,  and  the  quantity 
taken  in  during  a  short  sleep  is  not  suiBcient  to  induce  a 
full  activity  of  the  brain.  The  surplus  of  oxygen  is  used  for 
the  less  exacting,  in  some  respect  lower  activity  of  the  volitive 
impulse,  .so  that  the  free  reflection  and  the  voluntary  thinking 
cannot  be  awakened  yet.  This  indeed  we  see  often  confirmed 
when  trying  to  awake  any  one  from  a  very  sound  sleep.  Be- 
fore we  see  him  come  to  his  full  consciousness  he  throws  him- 
self about  in  his  bed,  stretches  his  arms  and  limbs,  etc.,  until 
at  last  free  reflection  gains  again  the  mastery  over  the  brain, 
and  his  full  consciousness  returns. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  phenomenon  we  sometimes  expe- 
rience, inasmuch  as  we  are  occasionally  able  during  our  sleep 
to  recognize  the  dream  as  such — a  fact  which  Aristotle  already 
observed.     An  interesting  self-observation  of  this  kind  is  re- 
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reported  by  Beattie,  as  follows :  "  I  once  dreamed  that  I  was 
walking  about  on  the  parapet  of  a  very  high  bridge.  What 
had  brought  me  there  I  could  not  understand,  but,  since  I 
reflected  that  I  never  had  been  inclined  to  such  actions,  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  I  was  only  in  a  dream.  Being 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  this  alarming  and  tormenting  concep- 
tion, I  plunged  down,  expecting  to  regain  by  this  fall  my  senses, 
which  I  really  did."  Here  the  dream  preceded  the  awakening 
immediately  ;  manifestly,  therefore,  the  development  of  oxygen 
had  attained  already  such  a  degree  as  to  make  a  limited  ac- 
tivity of  the  organs  of  the  free  intellect  possible,  while  yet  the 
associations  of  the  dream-conceptions  in  part  continued. 

The  same  takes  place  when  we,  shortly  before  our  full 
awakening,  try  to  arbitrarily  spin  out  a  pleasant  dream — an 
experience,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  all  readers.  Here,  too,  the 
organ  of  our  intellect  is  already  fully  competent  to  resume  its 
fimction,  but  we  are  still  able  to  restrain  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  give  further  scope  to  the  fantastic  association  of  ideas 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  actual  dream.  But  when  once 
the  free  intellect  has  arbitrarily  interfered  with  the  play  of 
imagination,  then  the  dream  is  over,  and  we  are  in-evocably 
awake. 

Awakening  takes  place,  firstly,  when  the  storing-up  of  oxy- 
gen has  reached  it^  greatest  height.  But,  even  before  this 
time,  as  is  well  known,  awakening  may  be  caused  by  external 
influences.  Strong  irritations  of  the  nerves,  either  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  or  of  feeling,  or  even  of  vision,  cause,  by  the  propa- 
gation of  the  excitement,  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  which  pro- 
duces a  stronger  flow  of  blood,  and  in  consequence  an  increased 
activity,  resulting  after  a  while  in  a  full  awakening.  Sleep 
requires,  as  already  intimated,  only  a  partial  filling  up  of 
the  arteries.  Every  thing  which  produces  a  more  vigorous 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  disturbs  sleep,  and  also  prevents  us 
from  falling  asleep.  Therefore,  all  passions  and  emotions, 
much  thinking,  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  and,  in  general, 
all  means  of  sending  the  blood  to  the  head  (and  overlieating 
the  head),  drive  away  sleep  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
thing  which  draws  the  blood  from  the  brain,  or  contracts  its 
arteries,  produces  sleep.     Thus,  cold  applications  to  the  fore- 
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head  have  in  this  respect  a  favorable  effect,  for  the  cold  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  explain  the  effect  of  soporific 
remedies,  so  called,  especially  of  opium  and  its  alkaloids 
(among  which  morphine  and  narcine  occupy  the  first  rank). 
Experiments  have  shown  it  as  very  probable  that  the  opium 
exerts  a  contracting  influence  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  and  consequently  drives  the  blood  from  the  brain. 
All  such  remedies,  however,  can  have  the  effect  only  of  lessen- 
ing the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the  brain,  but  not  also  of 
increasing  at  the  same  time  the  taking  in  and  storing  up  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood-vessels.  But,  just  in  those  conditions  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  take  recourse  to  those  soporifics, 
the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
is,  according  to  Pettenkofer's  experiments  for  certain  diseases, 
diminished ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  sleep  produced  by 
opiates,  under  the  before-mentioned  conditions,  is  never  so 
refreshing  and  invigorating  as  a  natural  sleep.  In  an  ordinary 
healthy  condition,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  for  bringing  on 
sleep,  to  keep  away  the  specified  injurious  influences,  and  here 
habit  plays  a  prominent  part.  In  general,  we  do  not  wait  for 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  oxygen  in  the  organism,  but  fall 
asleep  already  when  the  latter  has  attained  a  certain  degree 
fixed  by  habit.  Therefore,  we  are  also  capable  of  being 
awakened  every  moment.  There  is  always  a  reserve  fund  of 
oxygen  on  hand,  which  makes  awakening  possible.  In  those 
cases  where,  by  over-wakefulness,  the  deficit  of  oxygen  has 
reached  its  maximum,  sleep  becomes  so  deep  that  only  after 
some  time  we  can  be  awakened. 

The  prevention  of  the  injurious  influences  which  interfere 
with  sleep  is  not  always  in  our  power,  since,  above  all,  we  can 
only  seldom  fully  master  our  excitements  and  emotions.  This 
requires  either  a  very  phlegmatic  temperament,  or  an  uncom- 
monly strong  will  and  enormous  self-control.  Thus  it  is  espe- 
cially related  of  Napoleon  I.  that  he  could  sleep  at  whatever 
time  he  wanted,  even  during  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He,  there- 
fore, had  the  power  not  only  of  always  suppressing  his  feelings, 
but  also  of  suspending  his  thoughts,  at  will.  That  tliis  is 
not  very  easy,  every  one,  no  doubt,  has  experienced.     When 
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we  are  vividly  occupied  with  a  thought  or  a  plan,  we  cannot 
go  to  sleep ;  we  must  then  try  to  lead  our  thoughts  into 
another  direction,  by  thinking  of  things  which  do  in  no  way 
excite  our  interest,  and  which,  therefore,  require  no  intensive 
thought,  and  consequently  no  vivid  activity  of  the  brain.  In 
short,  we  must  try  to  bring  on  weariness,  which  can  be  done 
by  the  most  varied  artificial  means.  But,  since  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  increase  their  number  by  this  treatise,  I  will  close 
here,  in  the  hope  to  have  awakened  in  the  kind  reader  some 
interest  for,  and  a  better  insight  into,  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  of  dream-life. 


Art.  IV. — A  Case  of  Hydrophobia,    By  S.  G.  Cook,  M.  D. 

Hydrophobia  is,  fortunately,  a  disease  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  so  rare  that  several  old  physicians  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  have  never  met  with  a  case,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  more 
than  two  or  three  times  by  our  most  extensive  practitioners. 
Having  recently  encountered  my  firet  case,  I  have  thought  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  profession  to  publish  my 
impressions  of  it,  with  an  account  of  the  symptoms  as  I  saw 
them.  Some  of  the  following  facts  were  collected  from  the 
parents  and  neighbors  of  the  child — the  rest  from  personal 
observation  : 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  August,  1870,  Louis  Edward 
Beheyt,  aged  about  three  years,  was  bitten  on  the  right  fore- 
arm, an  inch  or  two  below  the  elbow.  The  animal  by  which 
he  was  bitten  was  a  bitch,  "  in  heat "  {ardor  venereu8\  which 
previously  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  rabi^.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  at  once  killed ;  therefore,  we  do  not  know  whether 
any  farther  symptoms  would  have  been  developed  in  her  or 
not.  The  circumstances  of  the  bite  were  as  follows  :  the  bitch, 
which,  according  to  the  description,  must  have  been  a  water- 
spaniel,  having  been  confined  (alone)  somewhere  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  was  being  led  through  a  hall  to  the  street. 
The  boy,  being  in  the  hall,  tripped  over  the  rope,  and  fell 
against  the  bitch,  which,  being  frightened,  gave  him  a  snap  as 
before  described.     The  wound,  which  was  quite  superficial, 
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healed  readily  under  the  domestic  treatment  of  the  child's 
mother,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  it  until  quite  re- 
cently, the  child  being,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health. 

During  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  15th,  nearly  three 
montlis  having  elapsed  since  being  bitten,  his  parents  noticed 
that  he  was  sleeping  very  badly,  and,  after  midnight,  did  not 
sleep  at  all. 

Wednesday^  Nov,  16^A.— Was  noticed  to  be  very  animated 
in  his  conversation,  averse  to  going  out-of-doors,  or  to  join  in 
the  sports  of  the  other  children  ;  impertinent  in  his  replies  to 
questions ;  abstained  from  food  and  drink ;  would  get  angry 
if  any  restraint  was  placed  upon  him,  and,  as  his  mother  ex- 
pressed it,  "was  cranky  all  day."  The  same  condition  of 
things  continued  through  the  night  and  all  the  next  day. 

Thursday^  Nov,  Vlth, — About  11  p.  m.  his  mother  called 
on  me,  requesting  me  to  go  and  see  him,  answering  my  ques- 
t:^ion  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  that  he  was  acting  very 
strangely. 

On  entering  the  room  and  seeing  several  children,  and  not 
noticing  any  thing  wrong  with  any  of  them,  I  very  naturally 
inquired  which  was  the  patient.    I  was  pointed  to  a  little  boy, 
sitting  at  a  table,  in  a  high  chair.     On  approaching  him,  he 
t^irned  liis  face  toward  me,  revealing  the  most  peculiar-looking 
ejes  I  have  ever  seen.     They  were  not  like  those  seen  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  delirium  in  prolonged  fevers,  nor  yet  like 
those  we  see  in  the  second  stage  of  cerebral  meningitis,  al- 
though somewhat  resembling  both  of  these  conditions,  but 
more  like  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  a  fit  of  violent  anger,  slightly 
^'ombined  with  a  feeling  of  fear. 

When  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  touch  his,  he  shrank  from 
^e  as  from  a  blow,  at  the  same  time  making  a  desperate  effort 
^  catch  his  breath,  precisely  as  a  naked  person  might  if  a  pail 
^^  cold  water  was  unexpectedly  poured  over  him.     This  I  un- 
derstood to  be  a  laryngeal  spasm.     It  was  very  brief,  lasting 
but  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  probably  not  more  than   ten 
seconds.     I  took  a  seat  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  where  I 
^*otild  see  his  every  motion,  and  regarded  him  attentively  for 
^  long  time. 

He  seemed  an  unusually  intelligent  child  for  one  of  his 
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age,  speaking  very  distinctly,  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice, 
which  his  parents  informed  me  was  a  little  unnatural,  inas- 
much as  it  ''seemed  strained."  He  had,  at  times,  a  disposition 
to  stammer,  which  was  also  unnatural.  For  one  hour  after 
mv  observation  commenced,  he  talked  almost  incessantlv  of 
dogs,  and  repeated  but  very  few  sentences  a  second  time.  He 
seemed  familiar  with  all  the  most  common  breeds,  relating 
some  anecdote  of  the  bull-dog,  the  mastiff,  the  bird-dog,  the 
spaniel,  the  coach-dog,  and  the  poodle. 

Connected  with  all  his  narratives,  was  a  tragic  or  gloomy 
termination.  The  mastiff,  after  carrying  him  an  incredible 
distance  about  the  city,  finally  disappeared  through  abottom- 
less  hole  in  the  street,  he  only  escaping  from  a  similar  fate  by 
suddenly  dismounting.  The  bull-dog,  after  bringing  for  his 
admiration  and  pleasure  a  great  variety  of  puppies,  suddenly 
turned  cannibal,  and  swallowed  the  whole  lot.  The  spaniel, 
after  having  been  his  playmate  for  a  very  long  time,  finally 
took  it  into  his  head,  one  day,  to  get  on  a  coffin  that  was 
being  carried  through  the  streets  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
wagon,  and  ride  away,  to  reappear  no  more. 

Where  a  child  of  his  years  could  have  learned,  or  Ixeard,  or 
imagined,  so  much  of  dogs,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

At  frequent  intervals  his  talk  was  interrupted  by  the 
peculiar  and  prolonged  inspiration  before  mentioned,  and  once, 
as  a  woman  came  in  and  attempted  to  caress  him  as  she 
seemed  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  flew  into  a  terrible  paroxysm 
of  rage. 

Next  ^to  the  appearance  of  his  eyes  and  conversation,  the 
most  noticeable  thing  I  observed  of  him  that  night  was  the 
action  of  his  fingers,  which  were  continually  in  motion,  with- 
out seeming  to  have  any  object — not  the  clinchings  of  deliri- 
um, nor  yet  the  pickings  of  fever,  but  a  simple  incessant 
unrest. 

Twice,  during  the  hours  I  watched  him,  I  saw  him  clutch 
the  place  on  his  right  arm  where  he  had  been  bitten,  as 
though  a  twinge  of  pain  was  there,  but,  when  questioned  if 
there  was  any,  he  said  not. 

After  many  failures,  he  allowed  me  to  put  my  hand  on  his. 
I  found  the  skin  natural  to  the  touch,  pulse  144.     The  skin 
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was  exceedingly  sensitive ;  a  current  of  air  or  the  touch  of  a 
feather  throwing  him  into  a  spasm.   Although  fully  convinced 
that  the  disease  before  me  was  rabies  canina,  I  now  resolved 
to  apply  an  important  test,  and  requested  them  to  bring  him 
something  to  drink.     At  sight  of  it  there  commenced  a  series 
of  laryngeal  spasms,  with  clutchings  at  his  throat,  far  more 
violent  than  any  I  had  heretofore  seen.   The  pupils  of  his  eyes, 
which  had  been  all  the  time  largely  dilated,  were  now  in- 
creased to  their  full  size.     During  the  five  minutes  I  held  the 
cup  of  liquid  a  short  distance  from  him,  say  two  feet,  the 
spasms  and  clutchings  continued  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  per 
minute,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  a  series  of  short  pants, 
he  never  once  removing  his  eyes  from  the  cup.     I  now  took 
some  of  the  liquid  (which  I  believe  was  milk  and  water)  in  a 
spoon,  and,  approaching  it  to  his  lips,  asked  him  to  drink  it. 
His  face  was  now  seized  with  violent  contortions,  he  struck 
out  wildly  with  his  hands,  kicked  convulsively  with  his  feet, 
and  for  the  minute  I  held  it  close  to  his  lips  did  not  appear  to 
Iwreathe  at  all,  and  would  to  all  appearances  have  died,  had  I 
not  taken  it  aw^ay.     This  experiment,  or  test,  made  my  diag- 
xiosifl  of  hydrophobia  doubly  sure. 

Then  the  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  for 
liim.  All  treatment,  as  far  as  I  had  learned,  had  been  a  failure 
except  that,  in  some  newspaper  or  medical  journal  (which 


course  I  have  since  been  unable  to  find),  there  was  a  detailed 

port  of  a  case  cured  by  ahot-air  bath  at  a  temperature  exceed- 

»^g  160°  F.   Informing  the  parents  of  what  I  proposed  doing  in 

e  morning  (it  being  now  long  past  midnight),  and  enjoining 

em  to  keep  him  quiet,  I  left  him. 

iVW.  ISth. — Visited  the  proprietor  of  the  Turkish  Baths  in 

-Lnight  Street,  and  informed  him  of  the  object  of  my  visit.    He 

^^ry  kindly,  at  much  personal  and  pecuniary  inconvenience, 

placed  his  bath  at  my  disposal.     Returned  to  the  patient  at  9 

-^-  M.,  and  was  much  disappointed  and  chagrined  to  find  the 

^^other  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  the  child  to  be  taken 

from  the  house.     No  process  of  reasoning  or  entreaty  could 

^ove  her,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

My  friend  Dr.  D.  C.  Logue,  who  visited  the  child  with  me 
^bis  morning,  suggested  that  we  give  it  hydrate  of  chloral — 
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but  how  ?  It  was  still  impossible  to  get  any  liquid  to  Lis  lips 
Could  we  administer  it  by  the  rectum  without  increasing  tb 
malady  ? 

At  this  stage  we  consulted  Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
who  advised  us  to  try  the  chloral  by  all  means,  and  to  ad 
minister  it  hypodermically,  though  he  had  little  hope  of  j 
beneficial  result. 

12.30  p.  M. — Have  watched  him  attentively  for  one  lioui 
Pulse  weaker,  but  very  distinct.  Speaks  mostly  in  whispers.  N( 
sleep.  No  drink.  Fingers  still  in  motion — otherwise  sits  ver 
quietly  on  his  mother's  lap.  Spoke  to  him  of  an  orange 
Seemed  very  much  delighted  at  the  thought  of  having  one 
but  when  procured  could  not  get  it  to  his  lips.  Seemed  ver 
anxious  to  suck  the  juice  of  it,  but  something  prevented 
Even  the  touch  of  the  moist  orange  to  his  fingers,  and  th< 
palm  of  his  hand,  caused  a  series  of  convulsions,  but  his  grea 
desire  caused  him  to  retain  his  grasp  and  make  repeated 
efforts  to  get  it  to  his  lips,  even  sticking  out  his  tongue  t 
meet  it,  but  that  same  invisible  power  prevented.  It  did  no 
touch  his  lips.  Having  read,  or  heard,  that  patients  witl 
hydrophobia  could  eat  ice,  I  ordered  it  tried  with  him,  but  with 
out  success.  Although  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  get  a  piece 
of  it  in  his  mouth,  every  touch  of  it  threw  him  into  such  violen 
spasm,  that  he  soon  gave  it  up  and  desired  us  to  take  it  away 
More  than  sixty  hours  have  now  elapsed  since  he  has  tastec 
food,  or  drink,  or  has  slept,  and  still  the  little  fingers  keej 
moving.  The  eyes  begin  to  assume  a  sunken  appearance,  an( 
the  pulse  is  growing  less  distinct. 

1.30  p.  M. — The  patient  was  now  visited  by  Prof.  Ham 
mond,  who,  after  a  careful  examination,  and  after  being  en 
tirely  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  injecte( 
about  three  and  a  half  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  (the  solu 
tion  being  of  a  strength  of  3ij  to  the  oz.)  under  the  skin  o 
the  left  thigh,  about  two  inches  above  the  knee. 

4  p.  M. — Symptoms  more  quiet.  An  hour  ago  consentec 
to  be  placed  on  the  bed,  where  he  has  since  remained,  tolerablj 
comfortable.  Has  a  spasm  every  six  or  eight  minutes,  but  vcrj 
slight.  Fingers  still  uneasy.  Talks  only  in  whispers.  Lov< 
of  money  still  strong,  as  evinced  by  the  tenacity  with  whicl 
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he  clings  to  a  small  coin  I  gave  him.     Is  going  to  save  it  for 
shoes  to  wear  at  his  Christmas-party. 

Are  the  subdued  symptoms  the  effect  of  chloral,  or  the  ex- 
hausted condition  consequent  upon  long  fasting  ? 

4.30  p.  M. — I  gave  seven  grains  of  cliloral,  administered  as 
before. 

5.30  p.  M. — The  hands  are  beginning  to  get  quiet.  Speaks 
loud  and  distinct  when  he  does  speak,  but  is  not  so  talkative. 
Answers  all  questions  rationally. 

5.35  p.  M. — Hands  still.  Shows  a  disposition  to  sleep,  but 
does  not  sleep. 

5.45  p.  M. — Asked  for  some  tea,  but  when  presented  grew 
very  violent. 

6.15  p.  M. — Has  been  entirely  quiet  during  the  past  ten 
minutes,  the  eyes  being  closed  about  half  the  time. 

The  condition  had  now  arrived  for  which  I  had  been  anx- 
iously awaiting.     I  had  hoped  that,  just  between  waking  and 
sleeping,  his  repugnance  or  fear  of  swallowing  would  be  so  far 
overcome,  that  we  would  be  enabled  to  get  him  to  take  some 
nourishment.     The  experiment  again  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure.    No  sooner  did  it  touch  his  lips,  than  he  started  from  his 
half-sleeping  condition  and  became  extremely  violent,  striking 
out  with  his  hands,  and  imploring  us  to  take  it  away.     All 
traces  of  sleep  now  disappeared.     The  laryngeal  spasms  re- 
turned, occurring  every  three  or  four  minutes,  and  the  lingers 
resumed  their  nervons  suhsultua  action.     The  voice  is  still 
clear  and  distinct.     Asked  to  see  his  baby-brother,  and,  when 
brought,  caressed  him  very  affectionately.     Talks  of  what  he 
will  do  when  he  gets  well.     Pulse  getting  very  indistinct. 
Extremities  cold.     Dissolution  fast  approaching. 

He  died  as  the  tower-bell  struck  nine  at  night.  About 
8  P.  M.,  or  one  hour  before  his  death,  there  commenced  to  flow, 
without  any  retching,  straining,  or  any  of  the  usual  symptoms 
^^  vomiting,  a  constant,  steady  stream  of  frothy  mucus  or 
saliva  from  his  mouth,  and  occasionally  from  his  nose,  which 
<»ntinued  until  within  about  five  minutes  before  he  died,  ac 
^napanied  by  general  convulsions.  As  it  stopped,  his  father 
^Ked  him  if  he  should  take  him  up  and  hold  him  on  his  lap. 
^0,"  he  replied,  "  let  me  lie  down,"  showing  that  he  re- 
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tained  his  consciousness  and  was  rational  to  tlie  last.     Fi 
minutes  later,  and  he  died  as  quietly  as  though  going  to  slec 
There  are  some  points  about  the  case  which  it  may 
well  to  recapitulate : 

1.  The  inoculation  of  virus  having  been  made  by  a  bite 
it  being  a  popular  as  well  as  professional  fallacy  that  roJi 
is  never  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  female  animal. 

2.  The  bitch  being  in  heat.  Does  that  condition  ma 
the  bite  more  dangerous  ?  Or  is  a  bite  at  such  times  alwa 
liable  to  be  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences  ?  Is  the 
any  corroborative  evidence  ?  (I  learn  that  one  Thorn 
O'Hara  was  bitten  by  a  bitch  in  a  similar  condition,  in  tl 
Eighth  Ward  of  this  city,  and  several  weeks  after  was  attacb 
by  what  was  popularly  known  as  hydrophobia,  and  was  tak< 
to  Belle vue  Hospital,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But,  from  t 
the  evidence  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  obtain,  it  is  diffici 
to  determine  whether  he  died  from  delirium  from  drink, 
from  hydrophobia.     This  occurred  in  1863.)  * 

*  The  following  note^  received  from  Dr.  Cook^  as  this  sheet  is  pas£ 
throagh  the  press,  gives  additional  interest  to  the  very  important  ca9< 
has  reported : 

New  Yobk,  November  26,  1870. 

Dear  Sib:  A  carefaUy -extended  sear(!h  of  the  records  of  BeUe 
Hospic:d  confirms  the  popular  impression  of  this  locality  respecting  Tli* 
as  O^Hara.  I  find  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  May  11,  1862, 
that  he  died  the  next  day,  May  12th,  and  that  his  disease  was  hydrophc^ 
as  attested  both  by  the  hospital  records  and  by  coroner's  inquest, 
other  facts  are  as  follows :  The  bitch  was  in  heat^  and  was  not  suspec 
of  rabies  antil  several  days  after  O'llara  had  been  bitten,  when  it  begai 
be  whispered  aroand  that  she  was  mad,  and  several  gentlemen  expree 
their  determination  to  take  their  horses  away  from  the  stable  if  she  ' 
not  killed,  which  was  accordingly  done,  from  seven  to  ten  days  a: 
O'Hara's  bite,  she  then  showing  no  more  symptoms  of  rabies  than  she  1 
previously. 

O'Hara'd  symptoms  began  to  be  manifest  Friday  night,  Septembei 
1862,  and  he  died  Monday  the  12th,  three  or  four  days  after. 

The  period  of  incubation,  as  near  as  my  informants  can  recollect,  y 
about  two  months.  In  these  dates,  as  in  all  other  things,  they  agree 
tirely.  The  stable  at  which  O'Hara  worked  was  situated  at  Nos.  137  \ 
139  Mercer  Street,  since  torn  down,  and  the  then  proprietor,  Ilorace  Joi 
is  dead ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  three  of  the  employes,  from  whoi 
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3.  The  total  abstinence,  in  this  case,  from  food  and  liquids, 
most  of  recorded  cases  being  able  to  take  both  food  and  drink 
in  limited  quantities. 

4.  The  absence  of  all  disposition  to  harm  either  himself 
or  others ;  it  being  a  very  popular  belief  (in  which  I  must 
confess  I  had  a  share)  that  the  patient  has  a  morbid  desire  to 
bite  persons  or  things.  In  this  case  there  was  no  such  effort 
made. 

5.  The  origin  of  that  immense  quantity  of  frothy  mucus 
or  saliva,  or  both,  which  poured  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
with  scarcely  an  interruption,  for  one  hour.  Where  did  or 
could  it  have  come  from — ^remembering  that  the  child  had 
swallowed  nothing  during  the  preceding  sixty-eight  hours? 
I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  for  it. 

Lastly. — Did  the  use  of  the  chloral  have  any  beneficial 
effect  ?  I  believe  it  did  quiet  the  patient  somewhat,  and  very 
likely  prevented  the  extremely  violent  convulsions  we  some- 
times read  of.  I  know  it  was  given  too  late  to  thoroughly  test 
its  efficacy  as  to  a  cure.  But,  should  another  case  occur  to 
jme,  I  should  not  place  much  reliance  upon  it.  What  would  I 
do?  I  would,  if  permitted,  test  the  hot-air  bath.  What  the- 
rapeutical effect  I  should  expect  it  to  have  I  cannot  tell.  My 
next  reliance  would  be  on  a  thorough  and  speedy  mercurial- 

ization,  on  the  similar  principle  as  that  for  which  it  is  used  to 

combat  the  virus  of  syphilis. 


^srt.  V. — Buried  Alive.    By  T.  Edwards  Clark,  M.  D.,  of 
2few  York. 

The  domain  of  the  so-called  vital  forces  is  becoming,  with 

^«e  progress  of  science,  smaller  and  smaller.     Respiration  and 

*S'^8tion  have  been  successfully  laid  claim  to  by  the  physicist, 

*^<i  shown  to  be  essentially  chemical  in  their  nature.     Growth 

and   reproduction  are  often  found  associated  with  electrical 

"*^^  obtained  the  foregoiDg  facts,  "which  jou  will  please  take  the  liberty  of 
Qsin^  as  shall  seem  best. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  COOK. 
X>r.  William  A.  Hammond. 
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phenomena.  In  the  gymnotus^  the  vital  forces,  exerting  the 
influence  through  certain  organs,  continue  the  species,  bu 
working  througli  its  organized  galvanic  battery,  they  serve  \ 
a  means  of  defence.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are  know 
to  act  favorably  on  these  forces — to  increase  their  power ;  an 
it  is  as  probable  that  the  former  are  convertible  into  the  latte 
as  it  is  that  the  physical  forces  are  convertible  into  one  ai 
other. 

Hence  the  physicist  finds  little  diflSculty  in  accounting  eve 
for  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  reproduction  ;  and  it  seen 
evident  that  ho  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  vegetable  kinj 
dom  is  controlled  entirely  by  one  class  of  forces. 

Animals,  however,  possess  certain  peculiarities  which  cai 
not  be  attributed  to  physical  forces ;  for  these  liave  neithc 
sensation,  perception,  nor  volition.  Forces,  in  kind  like  th 
chemical,  may  build  up  structures  eitlier  in  the  organic  or  i' 
organic  world  :  they  may  act  on  one  another,  and  on  matte 
and  produce  changes  innumerable,  but  they  can  neither  ft 
nor  will.  Every  thing  that  the  vitalists  have  claimed  the  phy 
cists  are  likely  to  take  full  possession  of;  but  these  mental  pi 
nomena,  manifested  by  all  animated  beings  to  a  greater 
less  extent,  cannot  be  connected  with  any  known  forces. 

Under  certain  influences,  man  and  the  lower  animals  hs 
the  power  of  continuing  to  live  when  sensation  and  voliti 
are  laid  entirely  aside,  and  even  when  the  vital  functions  a 
totally  inactive,  and  the  forces  ruling  in  the  body  are  as  p« 
sive  as  those  in  the  crystal.  We  have  records  of  well-attesti 
instances  of  persons  recovering  from  drowning,  after  ha 
ing  been  under  the  water  for  one-quarter,  one-half,  and  ev< 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  every  indication  of  tl 
presence  of  life  was  wanting.  Snails  have  been  revived  aft 
remaining  for  fifteen  years  in  a  dry  and  torpid  state ;  and,  € 
cording  to  Spallanzani,  animalcula  deprived  of  moisture  f 
twenty-four  years  have  been  brought  to  life  by  a  drop  of  wat^ 

Organized  beings  are  frequently  observed  to  exist  for  great 
or  less  lengths  of  time,  subject  apparently  only  to  physical 
molecular  forces,  which  are  identical  with  those  found  in  t 
inorganic  world,  and  then  to  reassume  those  properties  whi 
we  are  accustomed  to  accept  as  characteristic  of  life.     Son 
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may  be  artificially  thrown  into  this  condition  of  seeming  death  ; 
in  others  disease  produces  it,  or  it  appears  as  a  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

In  man,  the  vital  functions  may  be  held  in  partial  or  com- 
plete abeyance,  either  through  disease  or  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  and  the  words  catalepsy,  trance,  and  hypnotism,  are  used 
to  signify  such  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind.  Where  natural  among  beings  lower  in  the 
scale,  it  is  called  hibernation.  In  cold  climates,  the  bears, 
the  bats,  the  dormice,  the  marmot,  and  the  hamsters,  pass  the 
winter  months  in  this  torpid  condition,  but  in  tlie  tropics 
the  season  of  extreme  heat  is  the  time  for  sleep.  Both  cold 
and  warm  blooded  animals  enter  into  this  state,  which  seems 
to  be  induced  either  by  tlie  scarcity  of  food  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  or  by  both  combined,  for  it  may  be  prevented, 
as  in  menageries,  by  suflScient  noiuishment  and  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  heat. 

The  animal  economy  under  these  conditions  appears  to 
have  the  power  of  adapting:  itself  to  circumstances,  and  to 
manifest  little  or  no  need  of  food  ;  the  temperature  of  the  body 
sinks,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  respirations  be- 
come less  and  less  frequent.  The  vital  functions  are  in  some 
almost  completely  checked,  and  in  othere  there  remain  no  signs 
of  life. 

In  trance  or  catalepsy  the  same  things  occur,  and  the  only 
proofs  of  lingering  vitality  may  be  a  slight  amount  of  bodily 
heat  and  the  appearance  of  moisture  from  the  breath  when  a 
mirror  is  held  over  the  face.  Sometimes  not  even  these  evi- 
dences of  remaining  life  are  present.  Dr.  Good  cites  the  case 
of  a  female  who  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  her  burial 
postponed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her 
supposed  death  by  dissection,  for,  on  being  submitted  to  the 
scalpel,  its  first  touch  brought  her  to  her  senses.  Quite  a 
number  of  instances  of  premature  dissection  are  recorded, 
tut  the  number  of  premature  interments  must  be  very  large, 
judging  from  the  condition  and  attitudes  in  which  many  skele- 
tons have  been  discovered  when  old  graveyards  have  been  re- 
lieved of  their  charge  and  used  for  other  purposes.  Pei-sons 
have  been  found  sitting  in  their  graveclothes  on  the  steps  of 
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vaults,  having,  after  waking  from  trance,  died  of  terror  or 
haiistion. 

Sometimes  both  consciousness  and  sensation  are 
and  yet  the  patient  lies  corpse-like,  and  has  no  influence  o 
the  body.     We  read  of  those  who,  supposed  either  to  be  d^ 
or  to  be   impostors,  have  suffered  every  variety  of  tortva. 
without  having  the  |X)wer  of  giving  the  least  indication  of 
and  of  others  who  have  been  fully  conscious  of  all  the  pi 
arations  for  their  burial,  and  have  not  been  able  to  force 
mind  to  act  on  the  body  till  the  lid  of  the  cotfin  was  about 
be  nailed  down. 

In  that  curious  work,  "  The  Dabistan,  or  School  of  M 
ners,"  translated  from  the  Persian  original,  and  published 
Paris  in  1843,  we  find  the  following:  "Serud-n4th,  descei 
ing  from  Humaytin,  was  of  a  noble  origin.  Having  in 
youth  attained  to  the  mastership  of  that  sect,  he  could  restrg*'^ 
his  breath  for  two  days.  In  1048  of  the  Hegira  (1638  a.  '0^ 
the  author  of  this  work  saw  him  in  Lahore."  "  Sanj&-ndt^l- 
of  the  sect  of  Ayi,  was  a  man  accomplished  in  restraining  tt* 
breath ;  the  people  numbered  him  among  the  saints,  and  sai^ 
that  seven  hundred  years  of  his  life  had  elapsed  without  hi^ 
hair  having  yet  become  white  ;  he  was  in  the  last-mentione^ 
year  (1638  a.  d.)  seen  in  Lahore." 

Avicenna  and  Celsus  speak  of  those  who  could  separate 
themselves  from  their  senses  when  they  list,  and  lie  like  dead 
men,  void  of  life  and  sense ;  but  we  would  naturally  give  little 
credit  to  the  above  statements  had  we  not  well-attested  install' 
ces  of  persons  possessing  the  same  power  in  very  recent  times. 
There  are  those  who  are  able  voluntarily  to  enter  the  trance- 
condition  or  a  state  more  or  less  similar  to  it.    Mr.  Braid  has 
discovered  that,  if  certain  sensitive  individuals  fix  their  atten- 
tion on  any  bright  object  held  near  and  above  their  foreheads^ 
their  eyes  soon  become  fatigued  and  close.     If  they  still  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  eyes  turned  toward  the  object,  they  pass  oflf 
in  a  state  which,  in  its  full  development,  resembles  trance-coma. 
He  has  given  the  name  hypnotism  to  this  artificial  method, 
and  has  resorted  to  it  not  only  for  the  cure  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  even  for  the  performance  of  surgical  operations,  the 
patient  being  insensible  and  entirely  unconscious  of  all  that 
takes  place. 
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Dr.  Chejne  has  published  an  account,  which  has  never 
been  questioned,  of  a  certain  Colonel  Townsend,  who  could 
die  when  he  pleased,  and  come  to  life  again.  He  once  made 
the  experiment  in  the  presence  of  this  physician,  Dr.  Baynard, 
and  Mr.  Skrine.  All  three  first  felt  his  pulse  :  it  was  distinct, 
though  small  and  thready ;  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beat- 
ing. He  then  composed  himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still 
posture  for  some  time.  Gradually  all  signs  of  life  disappeared. 
There  was  no  pulse,  no  beating  of  the  lieart,  and  the  mirror 
held  to  the  mouth  was  not  dimmed  bv  the  moisture  of  the 
breath.  Those  present  reasoned  for  a  long  time  about  this 
strange  appearance,  and  finally  concluded  that  he  had  carried 
the  experiment  too  far.  As  they  were  about  Icavine;  him  for 
dead,  they  observed  a  slight  motion  of  the  body,  and  a  beating 
of  the  heart ;  soon  respiration  began,  and  gradually  life  was 
fully  restored. 

Since  Mohran  Fani  wrote  his  "  School  of  Manners,"  other 
travellers  have  visited  Lahore,  and  have  given  us  such  ac- 
counts of  what  they  saw  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Serud- 
ndth  and  Sanjd-ndth  were  truly-wonderful  men. 

Sir  Claude  Wade  writes  that  in  1837  he  was  present  at  the 
court  of  Runjeet  Singh  when  a  fakir  was  buried  alive  for  six 
weeks.  Companies  of  soldiers  guarded  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  deception.  When  tlie 
lid  of  the  box,  which  served  for  a  coflSn,  was  removed,  the 
white  linen  bag,  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  was  found  to  be 
mildewed.  On  opening  this  his  arms  and  legs  were  seen  to  be 
shrivelled  and  stiff,  and  his  head  reclined  on  his  shoulder  like 
that  of  a  corpse.  The  medical  gentleman  in  attendance  on  Sir 
Claude  could  detect  no  pulsation  in  the  lieart,  the  temples,  or 
the  arm.  The  servant  of  the  fakir  then  began  making  warm 
applications  of  various  kinds,  and  by  degrees  the  arms  and  legs 
relaxed  from  the  rigid  state  in  which  they  were  found.  He 
now  removed  the  wax  and  cotton  with  which  the  nostrils  and 
ears  had  been  closed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the 
devotee  was  able  to  speak. 

Sir  Claude's  account  is  lengthy  and  carefully  drawn  up,  as 
he  writes  what  he  himself  saw;  but  there  are  others  who  have 
made  similar  statements,  fully  as  reliable,  of  natives  of  India, 
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who  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  getting  their  living  by 
being  paid  for  spending  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
days  under-ground,  sometimes  buried  in  common  graves,  with- 
out even  the  protection  of  a  coffin. 

In  this  age  of  great  mental  activity  the  power  of  science  is 
felt  almost  everywhere,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  real 
connection  between  mind  and  matter,  nor  is  it  able  to  com- 
prehend the  true  nature  of  either  of  these.  Within  the  past 
year  a  prize  of  considerable  value  has  been  offered  for  a  means 
of  determining  in  all  cases  whether  a  person  supposed  to  be 
dead  is  really  so  or  not.  We  have  seen  that  life  has  been  only 
held  in  abeyance  when  the  lungs  and  heart  were  totally  in- 
active, and  when  the  mirror  held  to  the  mouth  collected  no 
vapor.  The  temperature  of  the  body  helps  us  little  to  a  cor- 
rect decision  ;  for  in  drowning  it  sinks  early  and  rapidly,  and 
in  death  from  convulsions,  and  various  other  sudden  causes,  it 
often  continues  high  for  hours,  and  even  days.  Free  perspira- 
tion, and  a  flush  of  the  countenance,  have  given  rise  to  delusive 
hopes.  The  flow  of  blood  is  no  criterion,  for  we  read  of  one 
who  suddenly  expired  while  at  cards.  His  physician  opened  a 
vein  in  both  arms,  but  no  blood  flowed.  Two  sleepy  watchers 
found  the  floor  of  the  room,  in  the  morning,  deluged  with 
blood,  and  life  was  gone. 

The  conditions  in  the  seed,  or  spore,  are  not  unlike  those 
in  the  crystal  or  in  the  egg.  There  appears  to  be  an  equi- 
librium of  forces,  and  until  this  is  disturbed  by  heat,  light,  or 
moisture,  the  possible  plant  sleeps  in  embryo,  and  the  seed 
may  remain  a  seed  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  crystal  continues  a  crystal  only  so  long  as  disturbing 
influences  are  not  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  When  these  do 
interfere,  we  may  have  either  new  crystalline  forms  produced, 
or  new  combinations  by  the  union  of  its  elements  with  other 
substances ;  just  as  the  seed,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
changes  to  the  plant-form  by  the  addition  of  material  from 
without. 

The  egg  has  in  itself  no  progressive  power.  Like  the 
crystal,  or  the  seed,  it  remains  stationary  till  acted  on  by 
external  agents.  If  these  are  favorable  for  development,  it 
may  rearrange  its  particles  and  add  to  itself  new  elements  ;  if 
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these  are  unfavorable,  it  resolves  itself  into  many  combina- 
tions. 

Sach  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  organic  and  in- 
organic matter  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  kind  of  forces  ruling  in  each. 


Art.  YI. — Fatal  Cerebral  Congestion  following  the  Admin- 
isiration  of  Hydrate  of  Chloral,  A  Case  reported  by 
George  G.  Needham,  M.  D. 

The  patient  was  a  married  woman,  aged  fifty  years,  and 
in  good  circumstances.  Her  parents  lived  to  a  good  age ;  her 
father  was  healthy ;  mother  melancholic,  late  in  life,  but  died 
sane.  The  lady  had  always  exhibited  a  mental  difficulty  in 
forming  decisions,  and  a  morbid  solicitude  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious matters.  She  commenced  about  the  close  of  1868,  after 
an  occurrence  which  caused  her  great  moral  disquietude,  and 
which  happened  to  be  concomitant  with  a  slight  personal  in- 
jury, restraining  her  from  out-door  exercise,  to  exhibit  dis- 
tressing "  nervousness,"  to  complain  that  her  death  was  near 
at  hand,  and  that  her  friends  did  not  sympathize  with  her. 
Later,  she  was  freed  from  her  excessive  fear  of  impending  dis- 
solution, though  she  still  complained  of  vague  pains  in  her 
hmbs,  and  a  singular  feeling  in  her  head.  She  showed  a  great 
desire  to  join  in  all  plans  of  the  family  which  promised  enjoy- 
ment, but  generally  succeeded  in  spoiling  them  for  herself, 
and  often  for  the  others,  by  her  hesitation  and  suspicions. 
She  called  a  number  of  physicians  in  succession,  whose  ser- 
vices, however,  were  retained  but  a  short  time  respectively. 
So  many  of  them  ordered  the  bromide  of  potassium^  that  she 
became  familiar  with  its  taste,  and  could  detect  its  exhibition. 

During  the  summer  of  1869  she  came  under  my  care.  I 
found  her  somewhat  anaemic  and  weak,  with  a  normal  skin, 
and  correct  excretions,  but  with  pretty  constant  anorexia. 
She  dwelt  with  careful  minuteness  upon  the  most  trivial 
symptoms,  in  spite  of  her  expressed  fear  that  she  was  tak- 
ing up  too  much  of  the  doctor's  time.  She  was  never  satis- 
fied that  she  had  told  the  whole  story,  or  that  she  had  not 
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made  some  remark  that  would  mislead  the  phyaician ;  and 
she  would  follow  the  latter  to  the  door,  into  the  street,  and 
sometimes  quite  to  his  office,  to  make  further  explanations. 
She  had  displayed  great  indecision,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to 
employing  me.  She  seemed  at  all  times  very  anxious  to  do 
so ;  yet,  when  I  was  ready  to  attend  her,  she  would  propose  to 
wait,  and  trj^  first  the  eflfect  of  travel  and  change  of  scene.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  at  her  urgent  request,  I  would  be  re- 
called, to  go  through  the  same  scene  of  hesitation. 

When,  finally,  I  prescribed,  she  refused  to  take  the  medi- 
cine, and  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  resign  the  case  entirely 
that  I  succeeded  in  placing  her  for  some  months  under  the  use 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia.  Finding  no  im- 
provement to  result  from  this  treatment,  I  commenced  in 
November,  1869,  after  consulting  Prof.  Hammond,  the  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  prescribing  ninety  grains  per  day  for 
two  days,  and  thereafter  diminishing  the  doses  by  half.  The 
efifect  of  this  was  to  restrain  her  wildness,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  frequently  being  very  troublesome. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1869,  by  dint  of  strategy,  I 
brought  her  to  the  office  of  Prof.  Hammond,  who  made  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  with  the  following  observations : 

Retinal  vessels,  especially  the  veins,  enlarged,  tortuous,  and 
increased  in  number.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
condition  of  passive  cerebral  congestion  present,  and  that  there 
was  a  strong  hysterical  diathesis  existing  in  the  patient. 

The  treatment  during  this  and  the  following  month  was 
mapped  out  by  Prof.  Hammond,  who  ordered  thirty  grains  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  three  times  a  day  for  two  days,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  thirty-grain  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Of  the 
chloral,  the  patient  did  not  take  the  full  amount  prescribed,  as 
some  of  the  doses  were  wasted.  During  December,  she  sub- 
mitted to  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
was  also  administered  in  the  quantity  of  eight  grains  per  day, 
during  ten  months.  The  bromide  was  continued  ;  but,  as  she 
seemed  gradually  to  improve,  the  dose  was  reduced  to  eighteen 
grains,  fifteen  grains,  and,  in  February,  to  ten  grains,  three 
times  daily.  Beyond  the  latter  point  it  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished, without  allowing  the  patient  to  become  seriously  trouble- 
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some.     Any  unusual  excitement  or  interference  with  her  op- 
portunities for  sleep  would  render  larger  doses  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1870,  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  death  of  a  relative  threw  her  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement so  nearly  approaching  that  whicli  she  had  suffered 
during  the  previous  fall,  as  to  suggest  the  repetition  of  the 
chloral.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  strongly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bromide,  of  which  she  had  taken,  on  the  l9th  of 
October,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  grains.  On  the  21st  the 
bromide  was  stopped,  and  the  chloral  hydrate  prescribed  in 
thirty-grain  doses.  The  medicine  was  put  up  by  a  first-class 
city  house,  and,  as  it  happened,  in  my  own  presence.  In  the 
administration,  a  small  portion  of  each  (a  tablespoonful)  dose 
was  spilled.  Six  doses  were  administered,  as  follows:  On  the 
21st,  at  5.30  p.  M. ;  on  the  21st,  at  11  p.  m.  ;  on  the  22d,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  3  p.  m.  (in  two  portions) ;  on  the  23d,  at  1  a.  m.  ; 
on  the  23d,  at  8.10  a.  m.  ;  on  the  23d,  at  1.30  p.  m. 

I  visited  her  on  the  22d,  about  1  p.  m.  She  was  then  sleep- 
ing quietly,  with  a  somewhat  rapid  pulse.  On  the  23d,  about 
7  A.  M.,  I  found  her  in  about  the  same  condition,  and  again,  at 
6  p.  M.,  she  was  still  sleeping.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
alarmed  at  her  continued  slumber,  I  began  efforts  to  awaken 
her.  The  pulse  was  now  about  108,  and  the  respirations  27. 
Pupils  moderately  contracted.  She  responded  to  onr  efforts 
to  arouse  her,  by  groaning,  and  occasionally  opening  her  eyes, 
and  making  brief  and  futile  attempts  at  articulation.  The 
loudest  call  could  not  elicit  a  response  without  an  accompany- 
ing shake.  Upon  being  raised  up  in  bed  she  expressed,  by  im- 
patient contortions  of  the  face,  great  discomfort,  yet  still  slept 
on,  the  head  dropping  on  the  breast.  During  the  day  (24th), 
and  following  night,  I  remained  with  her,  and  endeavored,  by 
frequent  changes  in  the  posture  and  irritation  of  the  surface, 
and  by  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  to  awaken 
her.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  was  per- 
fonned  in  one-thirtieth-grain  doses,  at  eight,  twelve,  and  four 
o'clock  during  the  night.  Up  to  the  last-named  hour  her  con- 
dition remained  apparently  stationary.  The  breathing  28  to 
30  ])er  minute — sometimes  stertorous,  but  for  the  most  part 
quiet,  except  as  disturbed  by  catarrhal  accumulations  in  the 
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fauces.  Nostrils  faintly  sensitive  to  the  ammonia.  Pujse  108 
to  110,  strong,  but  not  full.  Pupils  contracted.  Conjunctiva  re- 
sponding to  the  touch.  Head  and  extremities  warm  ;  skin  soft 
and  open.  Voluntary  motion  of  the  limbs,  hardly  perceptible 
through  the  day,  increased  in  frequency  and  extent  during  the 
night.  About  4  a.  m.,  on  the  25th,  a  marked  change  occurred. 
The  respirations  became  feebler  and  more  rapid ;  the  pulse 
weakened  and  rose  to  120  per  minute,  and  the  temperature  oi 
the  head  slightly  diminished.  At  7  A.  m.,  when  I  brought 
Prof.  Hammond  to  see  her,  she  was  manifestly  moribund. 
The  pulse  had  reached  140 ;  the  respirations  were  rapid  and 
stertorous,  the  cheeks  blowing,  and  the  alee  nasi  dilating  at 
each  breath.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  vertex,  and  mustard 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  but  the  coma  thenceforward  progressed 
to  the  fataj  termination  of  the  case,  at  3.56  p.  m.  on  the  25th. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  Resident 
Physician  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  whose  report  I  herewith  append : 

^^  PoBt-mortem  Appearances  Six  Hours  after  Dearth, — 
The  head  was  well  formed  and  symmetrical.  On  opening 
the  calvarium,  its  inner  surface  was  found  to  be  v^ery  uneven, 
while  the  grooves  for  the  middle  meningeal  arteries  were 
unusually  deep  and  tortuous ;  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  right  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  dura  mater  was 
easily  detached  from  the  skull,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus  was 
replete  with  blood.  The  dura  mater  having  been  divided,  and 
the  arachnoid  brought  to  view,  there  was  discovered  no  thick- 
ening, nor  other  traces  of  previous  inflammation,  nor  was  there 
any  separation  of  its  layers.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  were 
large,  and  extended  along  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure for  at  least  three  inches,  and  here  the  arachnoid  was 
opaque,  and  very  adherent  to  the  dura  mater. 

"  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  enormously  enlarged 
and  gorged  with  blood,  and  there  were  very  many  more  of 
them  visible  than  are  seen  in  a  normal  brain.  In  the  meshes 
of  this  vascular  membrane  there  was  infiltrated  a  sero-gelati- 
nous  exudation,  more  marked  along  the  course  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  than  elsewhere,  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  the 
arachnoid,  but  this  was  not  the  case.     The  cerebrum  was  next 
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examined,  and  it  presented  a  perfectly  firm  and  natural  eon- 
Bistency,  if  we  except  the  undue  excess  of  blood  which  per- 
vaded its  structure.  There  was  no  softening  nor  tendency  to 
softening  whatever.  The  ventricles  were  entirely  devoid  of 
serum,  and  much  more  dry  than  is  usual  when  in  a  healthy 
state.  Sections  were  now  made  through  both  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  to  reveal  nothing  abnormal  but  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  arterioles  and  veinules 
of  the  perivascular  tissue  of  tliese  organs.  In  the  white  sub- 
stance the  puncta  vasculosa  were  very  numerous  and  distinct, 
while  the  gray  substance  seemed  to  be  much  darker  than 
natural,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  extreme  hy- 
persemia. 

"The  pons  varolii  was  surrounded  by  such  a  plexus  of 
capillaries  that  its  tissue  proper  could  hardly  be  distinguished. 
^11  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  were,  like  the  longitudinal,  com- 
pletely filled  with  blood.  The  ganglia,  crura,  choroid  plex- 
mises,  nerves,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  carefully  observed, 
"but  they  were  only  much  more  vascular  than  they  normally 
^^^ould  have  been.  The  blood,  which  was  very  dark-colored, 
"^as  more  or  less  coagulated  in  all  the  vessels  throughout  the 
hole  encephalon,  but  there  was  no  rupture  in  any  of  them, 
d  consequently  no  extravasation.  There  had  accumulated 
^t  the  base  of  the  cranium  during  the  autopsy,  however,  about 
fbur  fluid  ounces  of  very  dark  venous  blood.  X o  microscopic 
O3amination  of  the  brain-tissue  was  made,  nor  were  any  other 
internal  organs  inspected,  as  permission  was  not  granted  by 
the  family." 

I  had  occasionally  explored  the  patient's  chest  during  the 
early  part  of  her  illness,  never  discovering  any  lesion ;  and  felt 
so  sure  that  no  organic  thoracic  disease  existed,  that  at  the 
P09t  mortem  I  opposed  opening  the  chest.     I  now  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  heart  was  not   examined,  especially  as   other 
^Jounsel  (though  how  reliable  I  know  not)  had  declared  the 
existence  of  cardiac  trouble.     If  such  complication  had  been 
**^^d,  the  congestion  would  have  been  more  easily  explained. 
As  it  stands,  this  case  certainly  teaches  that  the  admin- 
istration of  chloral  should,  at  present,  be  attended  with  espe- 
cial circumspection ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
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pressed  upon  attendaDts  that  a  new  dose  should  never  be 
given  while  the  patient  is  suflSeiently  under  the  influence  oi 
the  last  to  sleep  profoundly.  That  I  had  cumulative  eflFecti 
of  the  drug,  however,  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  its  supposed 
action  by  the  development  of  a  volatile  ancesthetic  (chloroform] 
in  the  blood. 

The  conviction  that  the  final  doses  of  the  hydrate  wen 
either  too  large  or  too  frequent,  is  that  which  has  led  me  tc 
the  publication  of  the  case  ;  but  an  important  corollate  mora] 
is  also  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  fact  that  those  doses  were  autiiori 
tative.  Great  caution  should  be  used  by  experimenters  in 
publishing  the  posology  of  new  remedies ;  since  practitionen 
who  lack  tentative  judgment  are  apt  to  rely  too  implicitlj 
upon  such  dicta.  ''  For  adults,"  says  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
in  his  admirable  monograph  on  the  Hydrate  of  CMoral^  "  ii 
short  intervals  of  sleep  are  required,  from  twenty-five  to  thirtj 
grains  may  be  administered,  and  may  be  repeated  every  twc 
or  three  hours,  by  which  a  safe  and  continuous  action  may  be 
maintained.  In  cases  where  more  determinate  efiects  are  de- 
manded, from  one  to  .two  drachms  may  be  given  at  once." ' 
As  large  doses  as  these  are  pronounced  safe  by  many  othei 
observers;  and  it  is  well  known  they  are  frequently  ad- 
ministered without  danger.  The  largest  quantity  of  the  drug 
ever  ingested  by  a  human  being  was  probably  that  reported 
by  Dr.  Eshelman,  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty  grains  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  by  a  woman. 
Recovery  was  accomplished,  but  immediate  and  very  energetic 
lueasures  were  adopted  to  counteract  the  coma. 

I  am  far  from  believing,  however,  that  my  patient  was  thie 
autumn  nearly  as  tolerant  of  the  hydrate  as  she  was  last  year, 
when  she  must  have  taken  about  the  same  quantity  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  it  wiU 
be  found  to  be  dangerous  to  administer  the  full  dose  of  chloral, 
immediately  after  the  suspension  of  a  long  course  of  bromide 
of  potassium ;  since  the  power  of  the  latter  to  contract  the 
cerebral  vessels  must  tend  to  diminish  their  natural  contrac- 
tility, and  the  reaction  therefrom  may  allow  of  so  great  an 

^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  November  6,  1869,  p.  537. 
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increase  of  the  normal  primary  effect  of  the  chloral  as  to  pro- 
duce fatal  congestion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  secondary  effects 
of  the  hydrate,  which,  as  Hammond's  experiments  would  prove, 
is  anaemia  cerebri.  The  case,  among  those  I  have  seen  re- 
corded, which  is  nearest  to  a  parallel  with  the  above,  is  that 
reported  by  Prof.  Hammond,  of  an  epileptic  boy,  aged  thir- 
teen, who  took,  with  benefit,  seventy-five  grains  daily  of  the 
hydrate  for  fifteen  days.  He  had  been  previously  treated  with 
the  bromide  of  potassium,  but  I  know  not  how  long  before, 
nor  to  what  extent. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  patient  was  out 
of  bed,  and  moving  around  the  room,  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  before  taking  the  fourth  dose  of  the  medicine ;  also  that, 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  she 
partially  roused  and  seemed  about  to  awake. 
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M.  Louis  Figuier  *  has  presented  us  with  an  attractive  summary 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  new  science  of  prehistoric  archajology.  His 
illustrations  are  mainly  drawn  from  French  sources ;  but  the  Swiss 
lakes  and  the  Scandinavian  tombs  are  fully  represented  by  numerous 
figures. 

Following  Lartel,  the  author  divides  his  subject  into  the  history  of 
the  stone-age  and  that  of  the  age  of  metals.  The  former  is  further 
divided  into  the  epoch  of  extinct  animals,  that  of  migi-ated  existing 
animals  (or  the  reindeer-epoch),  and  that  of  domesticated  existing 
animals  (polished-stone  epoch).  The  age  of  metals,  on  the  other  hiunl, 
^^  divided  into  the  bronze-epoch  and  the  iron-epoch. 

Leaving  for  the  present  this  classification,  let  us  glance  at  the  vari- 
®tts  sources  whence  modem  zeal  has  gleaned  relics  of  primitive  man. 

Fir»t  of  all,  man  inhabited  caves ;  and  it  is  in  caves  that  we  find 
the  earliest  tokens  of  his  presence.  Of  considerable  importance  are  the 
^^clien-middens,  or  shell-heaps,  of  Denmark  and  other  countries.  Tlie 
w»ke-dwelUng8  have  furnished  abundant  tokens  of  man's  primitive  skill. 

^*  Primitive  Man.  By  Louid  Figuier.  Revised  Translation.  Illustrated  with 
"^^""ty  Scenes  of  Primitive  Life,  and  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Figures  of 
Obj^tB  belonging  to  Prehistoric  Ages.  New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co.,  1870. 
^'^>  pp.  a48. 
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Tumuli,  and  the  structures  classed  as  megalithic,  have  proved 
mines  of  human  relics  and  human  bones.  The  various  depos 
drift  and  alluvium,  as  well  as  the  peat-bogs,  furnish  another  soui 
supply. 

The  cave  of  Aurignac,  in  the  Department  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  i 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  class.     It  was  discovered  by  accid( 
1842,  by  a  laborer,  whose  curiosity  induced  him  to  thrust  his 
into  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  whence  he  drew  out  a  large 
Eager  to  probe  the  mystery,  he  dug  into  the  earth  until  he  read 
great  slab  of  sandstone  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  closing  \ 
arched  opening.     Behind  this  slab  was  a  cave,  containing  the  rei 
of  seventeen  human  skeletons,  which  were  carefully  interred  ir 
village  cemetery,  and  the  place  of  their  interment  forgotten.    Eig 
years  after,  in  1860,  M.  Lartel  visited  the   spot,  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  cave.     A 
of  "  made  ground,"  two  feet  thick,  covered  its  floor.     In  this 
found  some  human  remains ;  bones  of  m  mmals  in  good  preserva 
and  without  marks ;  flint  knives,  and  carved  reindeer-horns.     In 
of  the  cave  there  was  a  kind  of  flat  spot,  which  had  afterward 
covered  with  earth  that  had  fallen  down   from  the  top  of  the 
Upon  this,  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  was  disco^ 
another  deposit,  containing  bones,  and  under  this  a  bed  of  ashes 
charcoal,  from  five  to  seven  inches  thick.     In  this  deposit  an  imn 
number  of  the  most  interesting  relics  were  discovered — a  large 
ber  of  the  teeth  and  broken  bones  of  herbivorous  animals ;  a  hui 
flint  knives ;  two  chipped  flints,  which  are  believed  to  be  sling-pi 
tiles ;  a  rounded  pebble,  probably  used  to  flake  ofl"  flint-knives ;  i 
large  quantity  of  implements  made  of  reindeer's  horn,  of  the 
varied  shapes,  including  arrow-heads,  bodkins,  and  blades  of  va 
sizes.     Of  the  bones  of  animals'  found  outside  of  the  cave,  man} 
been  partly  burnt,  and  all  those  containing  marrow  had  been  bi 
lengthwise.     The  inference  was  plain.     Here  was  a  primitive  he 
whei-e  the  ancestors  (?)  of  the  modem  Europeans  had  feasted  upoi 
flesh  and  marrow  of  many  animals  now  extinct.    The  human  skeh 
found  within  the  cave  had  certainly  been  interred  there ;  their 
vivors  had  feasted  at  their  funerals,  and  had  laid  beside  them,  ii 
cave,  the  bones  or  flesh  of  the  animals  on  which  they  themselves 
feasting,  together  with  certain  objects  of  value. 

The  bones  of  six  extinct  species  of  mammals  were  found  at 
locality ;  the  great  cave-bear  ( Ursua  speloBua),  the  mammoth  [EU 
primipenius),  the  rhinoceros  {JI,  tichoriniui),  the  great  cave-lion  ( 
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spelcBo),  the  cave-hyena  (ff,  spelcea)^  and  the  gigantic  stag  (MegcLceros 
Hlbemicus),  besides  the  bison,  the  reindeer,  the  stag,  the  horse,  tbe  ass, 
the  roc,  the  wild-boar,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  wild-cat,  the  badger,  and 
tbe  polecat  Of  all  the  extinct  species  proved  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  man,  the  cave-bear  was  the  first  to  disappear.  This  burial- 
place,  therefore,  dates  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  was  certainly 
anterior  to  the  European  diluvial  period,  since  the  latter  contains  no 
bones  of  this  quadruped. 

In  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  Department  of  Ari^ge  a  stone  was 
found,  bearing  a  tolerably  accurate  sketch  of  the  great  cave-bear.  This 
is  the  earliest  trace  of  the  art  of  drawing. 

Great  numbers  of  caves,  containing  human  relics,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  France,  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Schmerling  has  made  valuable 
discoveries,  in  Belgium,  of  caverns  containing  human  bones  and  relics, 
associated  with  bones  of  extinct  and  living  species  of  animals,  which 
were  doubtless  deposited  there  by  the  diluvial  torrents. 

Caves  continued  to  be  the  frequent  habitation  of  man  both  during 
the  reindeer-epoch,  and  that  which  followed  it,  called  the  polished- 
stone  epoch. 

Besides  caves,  there  is  evidence  that  overhanging  rocks  furnished 
shelter  to  primitive  man,  at  least  during  the  reindeer-epoch.  Such  a 
shelter  is  afforded  by  the  rock  of  Bruniquel,  which  overhangs  the 
ground  to  the  extent  of  forty-six  or  forty-nine  feet ;  many  primitive 
relics  were  found  on  this  spot. 

The  kitchen-middens  (kjbkken-mdddinger)  of  the  Danish  coast  are 
heaps  of  sea-shells  and  bones  of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals ;  primitive 
rubbish-heaps,  in  fact,  from  three  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  sometimes 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  They  have  been  carefully  ex- 
plored by  order  of  the  government,  and  found  to  contain  very  rude 
:flint  instruments,  stones  adapted  for  sinkers  for  nets,  and  skewers  suit- 
able for  fish-hooks.  Of  the  mammalian  bones,  ninety-seven  hundredths 
are  those  of  the  stag,  the  roe,  and  the  bear.  Similar  collections  of 
shells  have  been  explored  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  lacustrine  dwellings  (pfahlbauten,  palafittes)  owe  their  discov- 
ery to  what  may  be  termed  accident.  The  Avinter  of  1853-'64,  in 
Switzerland,  was  so  cold  and  dry,  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes  fell  far 
below  their  ordinary  level  The  inhabitants  of  Meilen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  gained 
from  the  lake  a  tract  of  ground,  which  they  set  to  work  to  raise  and 
«arround  with  banks.     In  carrying  out  these  works  they  found  in  the 
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uiud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  a  number  of  piles,  some  thrown  dowi 
and  others  still  upright,  fragments  of  rough  pottery,  bono  and  stoin 
instruments,  and  various  other  relics.  To  Dr.  Keller  is  due  the  hooo 
of  first  recognizing  the  import  of  these  remains.  Since  he  made  knowi 
his  researches,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ruined  villages  have  boei 
rediscovered  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  several  in  peat-bogs  which  wer 
once  the  beds  of  lakes.  Tliey  furnished  shelter  to  man  during  a  Ion) 
series  of  ages;  for  they  represent  the  polished-stone  epoch,  the  epocl 
of  bronze,  and  that  of  iron.  Similar  pile-dwellings  are  now  used  b; 
the  inhabitants  of  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  of  some  of  th 
Pacific  islands,  and  of  Venezuela.  Subsequent  researches  have  discov 
ered  ancient  pile-dwellings  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Austria,  England,  Ireland 
and  elsewhere. 

Some  of  these  villages  were  built  upon  platforms  supported  by  sucl 
piles,  while  others  were  placed  on  heaps  of  stone,  in  which  large  stake 
had  been  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased  stability.  The  lat 
ter  are  called  teneviereSy  and  are  in  fact  artificial  islands,  like  the  cran 
nogea  of  Ireland. 

The  settlement  of  Morges,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Lake  of  Gene 
va,  is  seventy-one  thousand  square  yards  in  area.  M.  Lohle  calculate 
that,  in  the  single  lacustrine  village  of  Wangeu,  in  the  Lake  of  Con 
stance,  at  least  forty  thousand  piles  have  been  driven.  M.  Troyon  esti 
mates  the  probable  population  of  Morges  at  tw^elve  hundred  and  forty 
four  inhabitants.  The  numerous  tribes  that  used  this  s  ^rt  of  dwelling 
probably  chose  it  for  the  sake  of  security  against  the  attacks  of  mon 
savage  tribes ;  they  are  believed,  from  the  evidence  of  articles  of  wea 
found,  to  have  been  diminutive  in  stature.  They  lived  both  by  fishing 
and  by  tilling  the  soil,  and,  as  has  been  already  said,  they  finally  at 
tained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  As  times  became  peace 
able,  or,  as  they  carne  to  use  metal  weapons,  they  built  dwellings  on  th 
shore,  and  used  the  pile-habitations  as  magazines  for  grain.  The; 
may,  very  likely,  be  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  present  Sw^iss  popu 
lation.  Keller  informs  us  that,  during  the  last  century,  there  still  ex 
isted  on  the  river  Limmat,  near  Zurich,  some  fishermen's  huts,  built  ii 
a  similar  way  to  those  of  the  lacustrine  villages. 

More  mysterious,  perhaps  more  ancient,  than  the  lake-dwellings 
are  the  megalithic  erections  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  au( 
formerly  believed  to  have  served  as  temples  and  altars  of  the  Druidi 
cal  religion.  It  is  inconceivable  how  men,  with  the  insignificant  re 
sources  we  suppose  them  to  have  possessed,  could  have  raised  th 
enormous  though  unshapen   masses  of  stone  called  dolmens,  crouD 
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lechs,  and  menhirs.  "Dolmens,"  says  the  author,  "are  monuments 
composed  of  a  great  block  or  slab  of  rock,  more  or  less  flat  in  their 
shape,  according  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  situate,  placed  hori- 
zontally on  a  certain  number  of  stones  which  are  reared  up  perpen- 
dicularly to  serve  as  its  supports.  Tlicy  were  onginally  covered  with 
earth,  and  served  as  tombs.  At  least,  many  of  them  were  thus  covered ; 
and  some  may  now  be  observed  standing  partly  buried  in  the  remains 
of  their  mounds."  A  variety  of  these  monuments,  called  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  passage-graves  {gang-graben)^  Avere  also  probably  covered  by 
earth ;  they  consist  of  a  long  series  of  upright  stones  covered  by  hori- 
zontal ones.  Menhirs  (upright  single  stones)  and  cromlechs  (circles  of 
menhirs)  are  extraordinary  objects ;  at  Carnac,  in  Brittany,  thousands 
of  gigantic  menhirs  stand  in  rows,  extending  over  a  distance  of  eleven 
hundred  yards. 

The  Danish  dolmens  have  been  the  object  of  careful  investigation. 
The  number  of  skeletons  found  in  them  varies  much :  in  the  largest 
there  are  as  many  as  twenty,  and  in  the  smallest  not  more  than  five ; 
and  they  are  always  in  a  crouching  attitude.  Human  bones,  showing 
the  marks  of  fire,  have  been  found  in  one.  In  that  of  Hielm,  in  the 
Island  of  Moen,  opened  in  1853,  there  were  found  twenty-two  spear- 
heads, varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  eleven  inches  in  length ;  more 
than  forty  flint  flakes  or  knives  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length  ;  three 
flat  hatchets,  and  one  rather  thicker ;  three  carpenter's  chisels,  the 
longcfit  of  which  measured  eight  inches;  a  finely -made  hammer  five 
inches  long ;  thi'ee  flint  nuclei  (lumps  from  which  knives  were  formed 
by  splitting)  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  kitchen-middens ; 
and,  lastly,  some  amber  beads,  and  forty  earthen  vessels  moulded  by  the 
hand.  The  sepulchral  chamber  was  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  hei^rht. 
The  tumulus  of  Axevalla,  in  Sweden,  contained  twenty  tombs  of  an 
almost  cubical  form,  each  containing  a  skeleton  in  a  contracted  atti- 
tude. That  of  Luttra,  near  the  former,  contained  hundreds  of  skele- 
tons, placed  in  four  rows  one  upon  another. 

Dolmens  and  tumuli-dolmens  belong  to  the  polished-stone  epoch, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  bronze.  The  stone  implements 
found  in  the  Northern  tombs  are  of  a  remarkably  fine  shape  and  finish. 
As  society  improved,  the  use,  first  of  wooden  roofs,  then  of  wooden 
coffins,  was  introduced,  and  finally  the  bodies  were  incinerated  before 
interment.     These  changes  were  made  during  the  bronze-age. 

Mankind  has  the  almost  universal  custom  of  shaping  the  burial- 
place  of  the  dead  in  imitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  living.     A  rec- 
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ollcction  of  this  fact  enables  us  to  solve  the  riddle  of  so  many  North 
cm  "tombs"  without  occupants;  they  are  doubtless  dwellings,  an 
their  construction  reraiuds  us  very  strongly  of  the  huts   of  the  Esqni — 
uiaux. 

To  return,  now,  to  the  division  of  prehistoric  time  into  epochs^ 
The  earliest  antiquity  which  we  are  positively  able  to  ascribe  to  man. 
is  an  age  when  the  cave-bear  was  still  living.  Whether  the  relics  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  are  positive  proof  of 
man's  existence  in  those  early  periods,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  man  has  lived  on  this  planet,  must 
remain  at  present  unnumbered ;  but  we  are  at  least  able  to  connect 
man  with  certain  geologic  and  pala?ontologic  eras.  One  of  these  eras 
is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  great  herds  of  reindeer,  and,  neces- 
saril}^  by  the  existence  of  a  climate,  in  Central  Europe,  resembling 
that  of  Northern  Scandinavia  at  the  present  day.  These  animals  were 
in  existence  at  the  earliest  period,  along  with  the  great  bear,  the  mam- 
moth, and  other  now  extinct  animals ;  but  the  disappearance,  first  of 
the  great  cave-bear,  next  of  the  mammoth,  and  rhinoceros,  was  accom- 
panied, it  would  seem,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  rein- 
deer ;  and  the  latter  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  a  manifest 
improvement  in  man's  intelligence  and  skill,  is  thought  sufficient  to 
characterize  an  epoch.  The  reindeer,  the  horse,  the  bison  (Biso  Euro- 
pceus),  the  urus  (Bos  primigeniua),  the  musk-ox  [Ovibos  moschatus)j 
the  elk,  the  deer,  the  chamois,  the  ibex,  and  various  species  of  rodents, 
among  them  the  beaver,  the  hamster,  the  lemming,  the  spermophilus, 
etc.,  were  among  the  characteristic  mammalia  of  this,  the  second  pe- 
riod of  man's  progress. 

A  third  period  is  marked  by  increased  mildness  of  temperature, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  reindeer  and  bison.  The  character  of 
the  stone  implements  found  is  improved;  men  begin  to  polish  them; 
and  this  circumstance  has  given  a  name  to  the  epoch.  And,  finally,  the 
inventions  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  furnish  points  to  mark  the  two 
latest  eras. 

Flint  instruments,  used  a3  knives,  poniards,  hatchets,  saws,  lance- 
heads,  arrow-heads,  scrapers,  were  nearly  the  sole  mechanical  resource 
of  the  earliest  ages.  Tlie  reindeer's  horn  furnished  material  for  some 
implements,  such  as  needles,  but  we  find  few  articles  in  bone,  compared 
with  the  variety  and  quantity  of  those  of  the  subsequent  period  (rein- 
deer-epoch). The  flint  instruments  found  in  the  kitchen-middens  are 
in  general  of  a  very  imperfect  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  long 
knives  or  splinters,  the  workmanship  of  which  indicates  a  considerable 
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d^ree  of  skill.  The  author,  however,  without  stuting  his  reasons, 
assigns  the  shell-heaps  to  the  age  of  polished  stone.  The  most  primi- 
tive tools  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  any  thing  but  ordinary  pebbles ; 
while  those  of  the  polished-stone  epoch  present  various  ingenious, 
often  elegant  forms,  showing  that,  after  unknown  thousands  of  years, 
Europe  had  at  last  attained  a  civilization  parallel  to  that  of  our  mod- 
em North  American  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  We  know  how  the 
stone  tools  were  polished,  for  large  blocks  of  stone  have  been  found, 
bearing  the  plainest  evidence  of  having  been  used  to  rub  the  small 
stones  upon.  Flint  was  not  the  only  material  used ;  we  find  tools  of 
gneiss,  diorite,  ophite,  fibrolite,  jade,  serpentine,  or  other  hard  stones, 
which  require  an  amount  of  labor  in  their  manufacture,  a  degree  of 
patience  as  well  as  skill,  which  place  their  makers  far  in  advance  of  the 
more  primitive  men. 

These  people,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  buried  their  dead — that  is  to 
say,  unless  they  sometimes  ate  or  sacrificed  them.  Like  modem  savages, 
they  put  objects  of  great  value  beside  the  corpses,  and  probably  also 
joints  of  meat,  "  to  serve  them  on  their  journey."  What  degree  of  re- 
ligious belief  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  is  doubtful ;  the  imagina- 
tion is  at  liberty  to  suggest  fetichism,  atheism,  polytheism,  or  any  thing 
else.  Their  fine  arts,  in  the  earliest  period,  extended  to  the  delineation 
of  the  cave-bear  upon  a  bit  of  stone,  and  the  engi*aving  of  figures  of 
Aoimals  on  long  rods  of  reindeer's  horn.  Tliey  possessed  necklaces, 
Diade  of  shells  strong  together,  and  a  few  other  omamental  articles, 
^hat  they  made  out  of  such  perishable  materials  as  skins,  sinew,  fur, 
^ood,  bark,  or  fibre,  is  unknown. 

Commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
^indecr-epoch.  This  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  shells  in  the  cave 
^f  Chalenx,  in  Belgiimi,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  Cham- 
pagne. Certain  spots  seemed  to  have  served  as  manufactories  on  a 
^ge  scale  for  instmments  of  flint  orhom.  Their  pottery,  implements 
ror  hunting,  and  carved  and  engraved  pieces  of  bone,  prove  that  the 
men  of  this  age  were  superior  to  their  predecessors. 

In  regard  to  the  primitive  type  of  man,  the  author  cites  many 

contradictory  statements  from  diflferent  savants,  with  the  sage  moral, 

"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? "     His  own  belief  is,  that 

tte  Neanderthal  skull  "  differed  in  no  way  from  the  heads  belonging 

to  the  Celts  of  historic  times,"  whom  the  French  are   proud  to  call 

^cir  ancestors  (p.  82).     The  former  flint-workers  in  the  Departments 

of  Indre  and  Loire-et-Cher,  are  declared  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 

workmen  of  the  stone-age ;  and  the  travelling  tinkers  of  Languedoc 
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are  nothing  but  the  descendants  of  shnilar  metal-workers  of  the  pr 
historic  bronze-epoch  (pp.  156,  213).  It  were  to  be  wished  that  I: 
had  given  the  proof  of  these  statements.  He  has  himself  shown  goc 
sense  in  his  remarks  on  *^  the  quicksand  on  which  anthropolo^sts  tc 
often  make  shipwreck,"  that  is  to  say,  inferences  made  from  too  limiti 
evidence.  "  What  deduction  can  be  logically  drawn  from  the  examin 
tioii  of  one  single  skull  ?    None  whatever !    Testis  unus  testis  nullus  / 

The  accounts  of  the  lacustrine  settlements  are  very  good;  tl 
rcegalithic  constructions  also  receive  due  attention. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  agriculture  was  practised  by  ll 
men  of  the  polished-stone  epoch. 

A  quotation  of  five  pages  from  Mortillet  gives  an  interesting  a 
count  of  the  canoes  used  by  this  people.  As  a  matter  of  course,  tl 
lake-dwellers  were  fisherinen  ;  and,  by  a  singular  accident,  some  8pe< 
mens  of  their  nets  have  been  preserved,  not  to  speak  of  great  nnrabe 
of  the  perforated  stones  used  as  sinkers,  and  the  two-pointed  skewc 
used  as  hooks. 

The  ancient  bronze  is  a  compound  of  tin  and  copper,  combioi 
Avith  singular  uniformity,  in  the  proportion  of  very  nearly  one  to  sev< 
parts.  Its  origin  is  entirely  a  mystery.  Its  introduction  among' t! 
European  barbarians  is  ascribed  by  Nilsson  and  Comewall  Lewis 
Phoenician  merchants.  Certain  it  is  that  there  existed  regular  rout 
for  commerce  at  early  periods  across  the  Alps.  But  the  native  ing 
nuity  of  the  Northern  tribes  soon  adopted  the  idea  of  casting  brons 
and  the  weapons  of  Scandinavia  exhibit  proofs  not  simply  of  dori^ 
tion  but  of  original  design  ;  the  distinction  between  them  and  Etn 
can  or  Greek  swords  being  quite  decided.  In  Switzerland  and  GN 
many  stone  moulds  have  been  found  belonging  to  prehistoric  iiun 
adapted  to  casting  swords.  A  cut  is  given,  representing  a  sto 
hatchet-mould  found  in  Ireland.  A  vast  variety  of  useful,  even  elega 
objects  in  bronze  have  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes ;  as  chisels,  fif 
hooks,  and  knives,  shaped  like  modem  implements ;  and  harame 
axes,  sickles,  bracelets,  hair-pins,  rings,  needles,  bodkins,  razors,  cj 
rings,  often  of  decidedly  elegant  design.  The  hatchets,  or  celts,  t 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty-i 
ouuQCs.  Their  shapes  are  varied  ;  but  all  possess  the  distinctive  chj 
acteristic  of  being  adapted  to  fit  longitudinally  on  their  handles,  ai 
not  transversely,  as  in  the  stone-age.  It  is  but  seldom  that  they  s 
not  furnished  with  a  hole  or  ear,  so  as  to  furnish  an  additional  men 
of  attachment  The  most  prevalent  type  has  wings  bent  round 
each  side  of  the  blade,  so  as  to  constitute  a  socket ;  the  handle  n 
bent 
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To  use  the  author's  words  (p.  269)  :  "  We  know  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  dwelt  in  wooden  villages  built  on  lakes ; 
that  they  were  hunters,  fishers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen ;  that  they 
cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  that  they  brought  into  a  state  of 
servitude  several  species  of  animals,  and  devoted  to  the  requirements 
of  agriculture  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  principal  rudiments  of  the  baker's  art ;  that  they  stored  up  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruits  or  berries,  for  the  winter,  either  for  their  own 
use  or  that  of  their  cattle ;  that  they  understood  the  art  of  weaving 
and  manufacturing  flaxen  fabrics ;  that  they  twisted  up  cord  and  mats 
of  bark ;  and  lastly,  that,  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
implements  and  weapons,  they  availed  themselves  of  stone,  bronze, 
animals'  bones,  and  stag's  horn." 

In  the  brief  description  of  the  iron- epoch,  a  good  account  is  given 
of  primitive  forges.  M.  Quiquerez  has  discovered  more  than  four  hun- 
dred of  these  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  and  finds  evidence  that  one  of  them 
18  four  thousand  years  old.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  furnaces, 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  used  must  have  been  quadruple  the  present 
consumption  for  the  same  results.  Bellows  were  not  used.  As  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  bellows,  M.  Quiquerez  infers  that  the  art 
of  iron-working  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  them  into  Switzer- 
land. The  iron-epoch  is  characterized  by  the  invention  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  and  of  glass,  and  the  introduction  of  bronze  coinage.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  iron-epoch  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  specimens  at 
Hallstadt,  and  those  taken  from  the  Swiss  lakes. 

A  few  pages  at  the  close  are  given  to  the  description  of  primitive 
man  in  America. 

The  work  of  M.  Figuier  is  rich  in  valuable  illustrations  taken  di- 
rectly from  characteristic  objects.  Tlie  spirited  groups  supposed  to 
represent  primitive  man  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  war,  and  other 
pursuits,  are  very  efiective,  and  one  can  afibrd  to  be  amused  at  the 
fimcy  portraits  of  the  ideal  "  noble  savage,"  while  mentally  contrasting 
the  author's  descriptions  of  a  poor  wretch,  half-starved,  half-frozen, 
preyed  upon  by  savage  beasts,  excessively  filthy,  suspected  of  tattooing 
himself,  and  believed  occasionally  to  practise  cannibalism  I 

There  is  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  work  itself.  It  has  no  index. 
It  is  unusually  difficult  to  find  the  author's  actual  views  upon  a  given 
]>oint,  for  he  seldom  comes  out  with  the  whole  story  at  once.  To  pick 
«ut  what  he  says  of  unpolished  flint,  or  of  craniology,  for  example,  is 
much  the  same  process  as  picking  out  the  actual  flints  from  their  bed. 
And  the  materials  seem  not  only  ill  arranged,  but  ill  digested.     Chap- 
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ter  I.  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  confute  the  views  held  by  Huxl& 
Vogt,  and  others.  Aft^r  four  pages  of  type,  to  define  his  own  positio- 
he  quotes  seven  from  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and  triumphantly  concladi 
the  chapter  by  saying  that  "  the  most  enlightened  science  declares  I 
us,  in  unmistakable  accents,  that  species  is  immutable ; "  that  "  th 
truth,  which  has  been  developed  at  length  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  in  h: 
numerous  w^orks,  is  a  definitive  and  scientific  judgment  which  mm 
decide  the  question  as  far  as  regards  any  unprejudiced  minds."  Wit 
all  respect  for  the  truly  learned  Professor  of  Anthropology,  his  jud| 
ment  is  not  "definitive."  Figuier  loses  no  opportunity,  throughoi 
his  book,  of  emphatically  contradicting  "  the  absurd  idea,  veiled  undc 
grand  scientific  phrases,  of  our  simial  origin."  (  Vide  p.  183.)  Thei 
is  not  room,  in  a  work  on  archaeology,  for  a  fair  discussion  of  such 
question ;  and  the  author  gives  ground  for  doubt  as  to  whether  h 
fairly  grasps  the  subject. 

On  page  21,  man's  first  appearance  is  declared  to  have  occurre 
during  the  quarternary  period,  subsequent  to  the  pliocene.  In  Chaj 
t«r  XL  his  wretched  state  during  the  glacial  period,  without  fire  c 
weapons,  is  described.  When  the  ice  retired,  a  new  fauna  made  i1 
appearance,  the  previous  one  having  been  annihilated  in  the  glacii 
cataclysm.  This  new  fauna  includes  the  cave-bear  and  his  congenen 
Now  man  begins  to  advance;  he  discovers  fire,  and  invents  flin^ 
weapons.  Does  the  author  mean  to  say  that  man  lived  through  th 
"  deadly  cold  "  of  the  glacial  period  without  fire  ?  And  what  are  th 
names  of  the  animals  composing  the  fauna  which  was  his  contemp< 
rary,  during  a  part  of  the  glacial  period,  but  which  succumbed  to  th 
inclement  weather?  Hardly  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  glacial  theor 
of  the  origin  of  the  Drift;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  caused  b 
the  violent  flowing  of  rushing  water,  and  is  separated  from  the  glacii 
period  by  the  entire  epochs  of  the  cave-bear  and  the  reindeer. 

The  book  is  translated  into  good,  readable  English.  But  in  justic 
to  M.  Figuier  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  not  always  chargeable  with  th 
statements  that  appear  in  the  translation.  On  page  40,  lines  16—11 
there  appears  a  sort  of  hull^  not  in  the  original.  On  page  85  we  reac 
"  Created  beings  diminish  in  size  as  they  improve  in  type,"  Thi 
unfair  translation  is  capable  of  being  held  up  as  a  specimen  of  rasl 
unfounded  generalization ;  while  from  the  context  it  is  clear  that  th 
author  simply  alludes  to  the  fact  that  many  large  quadrupeds  pass  froi 
sight  at  the  commencement  of  the  reindeer-epoch ;  after  enumeratin 
them,  he  says  that  **  La  nature  s^amoindrit  en  se  perfectionnant ; 
"Nature  dwindles  while  undergoing  the  process  of  improvement 
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On  page  248,  celts  measuring  from  4  to  8  inches  in  length  are  said  to 
weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds!  The  original  reads  "300  a  750  gram- 
fM»^  which  equals  pretty  nearly  "  10  h  26  onces  avoirdupois.*' 

Id  spite  of  inexcusable  defects,  the  work  is  an  attractive  introduc- 
tion to  the  science,  as  yet  scarcely  formed,  of  primitive  archaeology. 
It  contains  excellent  and  vivid  descriptions  of  many  remarkable  objects. 
Confined,  as  it  is,  mainly  to  the  description  of  French,  Swiss,  and  Dan- 
ish antiquities,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  stimulus  to  further  reading  in 
English  and  German  authors — not  to  mention  the  French,  who  deserve 
reading  best  of  all.     The  subject  is  eminently  worthy  of  popularity. 

The  object  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work'  is  to  furnish  proof  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  entire  human  race  was  one  of  utter  barba- 
rism, from  which,  by  a  process  of  gradual  development,  certain  portions 
of  the  race  have  attained  their  present  degree  of  civilization.     In  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  the  author  has  gathered  a  vast  array  of  facts  and 
statements  regarding  the  character,  the  customs,  and  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  savages,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.     Care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  many  sources  of  error  inci- 
dent to  investigations  in  which  so  much  depends  on  the  mere  testimony 
of  travellers,  who,  where  they  have  not  misrepresented  or  exaggerated 
fvits,  have  often  wholly  failed  to  comprehend  the  mental  and  moral 
BiaiuB  of  the  races  they  have  described.    Hence  the  author  admits  that 
our  information  with  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  lower 
races  is  "  very  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  in  extent  or  in  accu- 
ncy."    Nevertheless,  by  patient  and  methodical  research,  he  has  -  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  much  light  on  an  obscure  subject,  and  has  furnished 
the  material  for  much  interesting  speculation.     One  point  to  which 
>ttention  is  directed  in  the  opening  chapter  is  the  striking  similarity 
tlurt  exists  between  similar  stages  of  development  in  totally  different 
faces,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  different  travellers.    Cer- 
tWH  carious  ideas  and  fantastic  customs  are  found  to  be  widely  distrib- 
'ited.    For  instance,  among  the  American  Indians  of  the  far  North,  a 
woman  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication  with  her 
wn-in-la^.     The  same  custom  exists,  according  to  various  travellers, 
^  South  America,  in  China,  in  Central  Africa,  and  among  the  savage 
f^ces  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.     A  still  more  curious  custom, 

^  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,  Mental  and 
8o««l  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  Au- 
thor of  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  etc. ;  Vice-President  of  the  Ethnological  Society ; 
'•flow  of  the  linnsan,  Geological,  Entomological,  and  other  Societies.  New 
^ortt:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1870. 
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and  one  also  widely  distributed,  \s  that  of  putting  the  husband  to  b^<J 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  treating  him  with  all  the  care  unually 
stowed  upon  the  mother.     Yet  this  singular  custom  is  said  by 
lers  to  exist  among  certain  tribes  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  other  parts 
South  America,  in  Greenland,  in  some  parts  of  China,  among  the  Dy; 
of  Borneo,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  in  Corsica  and  in  the  north 
Spain.     Sir  John  Lubbock  differs  from  other  writers  who  have  consi 
ered  this  wide-spread  uniformity  of  customs  an  evidence  that  the  rae 
practising  them  belong  to  one  variety  of  the  human  species.     On  t 
contrary,  he  believes  such  customs  to  originate  in  some  idea  whic'  =^ 
satisfies  the  savage  mind ;  and  that  the  savage  mind,  at  given  perioc^t 
of  its  growth,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  races. 

In  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  the  characteristics  of  savag*^ 
races,  some  space  is  devoted  to  their  taste  for  ornament  and  their  hum  :^^ 
ble  attainments  in  art.  Illustrations  are  given  of  works  of  art  of 
earlier  date  than  any  of  the  Egyptian  statues  or  Assyrian  monument 
yet  showing  considerable  skill  in  the  delineation  of  animals.  In  thi^* 
connection  it  is  remarked  that,  while  very  fair  drawings  of  animals 
found  in  the  stone  age,  throughout  the  bronze  age  such  drawings 
almost  entirely  wanting,  and  that  the  ornamentation  of  that  period  ii 
confined  to  combinations  of  curved  and  straight  lines  and  geometrical 
patterns.  This  is  believed  to  imply  a  difference  of  race  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  Europe  at  those  different  periods.  As  a  parallel  case, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Esquimaux,  at  the  present  day,  are  very  fisdr 
drau£jhtsmeu,  and  fond  of  representing  men  and  animals ;  while  the 
Polynesians,  more  advanced  in  many  other  respects,  have  very  little 
skill  in  drawing  animals,  though  they  excel  in  geometrical  decorations. 
But,  though  some  very  savage  tribes,  in  ver}-  ancient  times,  had  a  re- 
spectable skill  in  art,  there  are  other  tril>es  existing  to-day  who  seem 
quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  most  vivid  artistic  representations. 
Some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  it  is  said,  utterly  fail  to  recognize  the 
purpose  of  drawing.  One  traveller  showed  them  a  large  colored  en- 
graving of  an  aboriginal  New-Hollander,  which  some  declared  to  be  a 
ship,  others  a  kangaroo,  etc.  It  seems  probable  that  no  race  of  men 
in  the  stone-age  had  attained  the  ai-t  of  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  letters  or  picture-writing.  Even  the  Peruvians  had  noth- 
ing better  for  that  purpose  than  a  cord,  to  which  knotted  strings  were 
attached.  The  same  device  was  used  in  China  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monarchy.  Something  very  similar  is  employed  in  West 
Africa ;  and  the  author  suggests  that  our  custom  of  tying  a  knot  in  the 
pocket-handkerchief  may  be  the  lineal  representative  of  this  ancient 
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roode  of  assisting  the  memory.  Picture-writing  was  a  step  in  advance, 
and  was  very  generally  used  among  the  North- American  Indians.  Tlie 
same  races  used  many  simple  devices  on  the  grave-posts  of  their  chiefs 
to  record  their  deeds.  The  taste  of  savage  nations  for  art  is  shown  also 
in  their  tattooing,  and  in  the  jewels  and  various  ornaments  with  which 
they  decorate  their  persons.  The  Feejeeans  give  a  great  deal  of  lime 
and  attention  to  their  hair,  and  most  of  the  chiefs  employ  a  special 
hairdresser,  to  whom  they  sometimes  devote  several  hours  a  day. 

The  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
00  "  Marriage  and  Relationsliip."  "  Nothing,"  says  the  author,  "  gives 
a  more  instructive  insight  into  the  true  condition  of   savages  than 
their  idei»  on  relationship  and  marriage ;    nor  can  the  great  advan- 
tages of  civilization  be  more  conclusively   proved   than  by  the   im- 
piovement   which  it  has    eflfected  in  the   relation  between  the  two 
sexes."     The  lowest  races  have,  it  appears,  no  institution  of  marriage 
whatever.     Many  savage  tribes  have  no  word  for  "  dear  "  or  "  love," 
nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  meaning  of  those  word^.     Mar- 
riage in  Central  Africa  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  at  best 
but  a  form  of  regulated  slavery.     The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  the 
Hill  tribes  in  India,  of  the  Guyacurus  of  Paraguay,  of  the  Sam oy odes 
in  Siberia,  and  of  many  other  savage  races.     In  Australia  the  woincn 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and  wives  are  regarded  simply 
as  slaves-of-all-work.     The  family   feeling  that    we    experience,   and 
^hich  leads  us  to  regard  a  child  as  equally  related  to  father  and  mother, 
seems  to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  growth,  and  docs  not  exist  among 
aivages.     Sir  John  finds  reasons  for  concluding  that  a  man  was  at  first 
regarded  as  merely  related  to  his  family  ;  after  that  he  was  thought  to 
belong  to  his  mother,  but  not  to  his  father ;  then  to  his  father  and  not 
to  his  mother;  and  only  at  last  to  both  father  and  mother.     Of  the 
^ou8  fonns  of  marriage  described,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  that 
prevailing  among  the  Reddies  of  Southern  India,  by  which  a  young 
woman  of  sixteen  or  twenty  may  be  married  to  a  boy  of  five  or  six. 
She  is  allowed  to  live  with  some  adult  male,  and  the  children  are 
Withered  on  the  boy-husband.     When  the  boy  grows  up,  he  in  turn 
^kea  some  other  boy's  wife,  and  his  children  are  assigned  to  the  boy- 
"Usband.     Polygamy  is  almost  universal  among  the  lower  races  of  men, 
*od  polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several  men,  is  said 
^  be  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.     Among  nearly 
^1  the  savage  races  who  have  any  form  of  marriage,  the  husband  is 
iiot  allowed  to  live  with  his  wife  for  some  time  after  marriage,  and  can 
^^ty  visit  hcf  by  stealth.     Many  races  have  no  word  to  express  mar- 
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riage,  and  the  Hottentot  language  has  no  means  of  distinguishing 
married  woman  from  an  unmarried  girL  Yet  the  author  cautions 
that -it  must  not  be  assumed  that  marriage  is  always  lightly  regard< 
because  little  or  no  ceremonial  accompanies  it.  According  to  Capta 
Cook,  the  married  women  in  Tahiti  were  as  faithful  to  their  husban 
as  women  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  A  difference  should  be  dra^ 
between  "lax"  and  "brittle"  marriages.  In  some  countries  the  mi 
riage  tie  is  strictly  respected  while  it  lasts,  but  may  be  broken  with  t! 
greatest  ease,  while  in  other  countries  the  very  reverse  is  the  cat 
Many  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  among  savages  are  revolting ;  othc 
are  curious  and  symbolic.  In  some  countries  it  is  customary  for  m: 
and  wife  to  live  together  until  the  first  child  is  weaned,  when  they  ae 
arate,  and  each  takes  a  new  partner.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Bushmen  < 
South  Africa,  and  the  Teehurs  of  Oude,  live  together  indiscriminate 
in  large  communities.  Among  the  Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hil 
when  a  man  marries  a  girl  she  becomes  the  wife  of  all  his  brothers 
they  successively  reach  manhood,  and  they  also  become  the  husbands  < 
all  her  sistera  as  they  become  old  enough  to  marry.  The  author  discuss 
at  considerable  length  the  custom  of  marriage  by  capture,  which  pi 
vails  so  generally  among  all  but  civilized  races.  He  is  of  opinion  tb 
communal  marriage  was  gradually  superseded  by  individual  marriaj 
founded  on  capture,  and  that  this  led  firstly  to  exogamy  and  then 
female  infanticide.  Endogamy  and  regulated  polyandry  he  regar 
as  exceptional,  though  frequent,  and  as  not  entering  into  the  norm 
process  of  development. 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  religion  of  savages,  though  tl 
author  admits  at  the  outset  that  it  constitutes  the  most  difficult  ps 
of  his  subject  He  felt  doubtful  whether  the  chapters  ought  not  to  1 
entitled  "  superstitions  "  rather  than  "  religions,"  for  religion,  as  u 
derstood  by  savages,  not  only  differs  essentially  from  our  religion,  b 
is  directly  opposite  to  it.  Their  deities  are  evil,  they  are  mortal,  th< 
exercise  malign  influences,  and  often  approve  of  what  we  esteem  vie 
The  true  classification  of  religion  the  author  believes  to  be  based  < 
the  estimate  in  which  the  Deity  is  held.  The  first  stages  of  religio 
belief  he  regards  as  follows : 

*'  Atheism  ;  understanding,  by  this  term,  not  the  denial  of  the  e 
istence  of  a  Deity,  but  an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on  the  subject 

^^Fetichism;  the  stage  in  which  man  supposes  he  can  force  tl 
Deity  to  comply  with  his  desires." 

^^Nature-worship,  or  totemism ;  in  which  natural  objects,  tree 
lakes,  stones,  animals,  etc.,  are  worshipped." 
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Shamanism ;  in  which  tho  superior  deities  are  fiur  more  powerful 
than  man  and  of  a  different  nature.  Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far 
away  and  accessible  only  to  Shamans. 

^^  Idolatry,  or  anthropomorphism ;  in  which  the  gods  take  still  more 
completely  the  nature  of  men — being,  however,  more  powerful.  They 
are  still  amenable  to  persuasion ;  they  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  not 
creators.     They  are  represented  by  images  or  idols." 

In  the  next  stage  Deity  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  Nature,  and  be- 
comes a  really  supernatural  being.     The  last  stage  to  which  the  author 
refers  is  that  in  which  morality  is  associated  with  religion.     Religion 
is  not  general  among  all  savages.     Many  trustworthy  observers  concur 
in  stating  that  there  arc  many  races  totally  devoid  of  religion.     Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Californians  previous  to  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.     Many  curious  instances  arc   given  of  the  exceedingly 
crude  ideas  held  by  savages  on  the  subject  of  gods,  immortality,  death, 
magic,  devils,  etc.     Many  races  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  any 
ideas  regarding  a  future  life,  though  they  believe  in  mortal  ghosts, 
Witchcraft  is  said  to  flourish  in  some  form  among  nearly  all  savage 
races.     Some  account  is  given  of  the  dance  as  a  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonies   of  savages,   which   in  America  also  included  smoking. 
Among  the  Sonthals  of  India,  the  whole  of  their  religious  observances 
are  performed  by  votaries  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     The  crudest 
fonns  of  religion  are  found  among  the  Australians,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  connection  with  morality.     The  words  "  good  "  and  "  bad" 
pertain  only  to  bodily  comfort,  and  convey  no  idea  of  right  or  wrong. 
One  of  their  singular  notions  is,  that  white  men  are  blacks  who  have 
risen  from  the  dead.     The  various  religions,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
of  the  savage  races,  are  reviewed  and  shown  to  be  often  antagonistic  to 
Dtorality  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  communities  who  practise 
them.    Fetichism,  though   essentially   different  from  idolatry,  seems 
to  the  author  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
He  says :  *'  The  term  fetichism  is  generally  connected  with  the  negro 
^  but  a  corresponding  state  of  mind  exists  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world.     In  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  universal,  since  it  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  witchcraft."     The  Chinese  manner  of  treat- 
^•^g  their  gods,  when  they  do  not  answer  their  prayers,  is  somewhat 
^^^^gtthir.    They  abuse  and  reproach  them,  saying,  "  How  now,  dog  of 
*  spirit  1  we  give  you  a  lodging  in  a  magnificent  temple,  we  gild  you 
•handsomely,  feed  you  well,  and  offer  incense  to  you ;  yet,  after  all  this 
^^>  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  us  what  we  ask  of  you." 
^hereupon  they  tear  down  the  impotent  gods,  and  disgrace  them. 

VOL,  Y.  8 
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The  worship  of  animals  is  found  to  have  been  very  common.  ! 
pent-worship  especially  seems  to  have  been  widely  distributed, 
chiefly  because  serpents  exist  nearly  all  over  the  world,  while  most 
the  other  animals  have  less  extensive  areas.  The  serpent  was 
quently  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being,  and  typical  of  youth 
health.  Until  quite  recently  among  the  Lithuanians  "  every  family 
tertained  a  real  serpent  as  a  household  god."  The  worship  of  t 
prevails  among  several  savage  nations  at  the  present  day,  and 
formerly  very  common.  Relics  of  the  sentiment  lingered  until  q 
recently  in  Europe,  in  reverence  for  sacred  trees  and  groves, 
less  widely  distributed  was  the  worship  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  spri 
Many^  curious  facts  arc  related  regarding  the  sacred  stones  that 
main  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  memorials  of  the  races 
used  them  in  their  worship.  Some  space  is  devoted  also  to  the  \ 
ship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  many  other  natural  obj< 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  modifications  of  worship,  du 
physical  causes,  apart  from  the  difference  in  race  and  civilizat 
Distinct  from  idolatry  and  totemism  was  the  practice  of  Shaman 
The  Shamans,  supposing  themselves  inspired  by  the  spirit  in  wl 
name  they  spoke,  wrought  themselves  into  an  ecstasy,  and  preten 
to  know  the  most  hidden  secrets,  and  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
higher  powers.  The  worship  of  idols  the  author  believes  to  c 
acterize  a  somewhat  higher  stage  of  human  development  than 
which  is  satisfied  with  Shamanism,  totemism,  or  fetichism — ido 
and  fetichism  have  been  erroneously  confounded.  The  latter  U 
attack  on  the  Deity,  while  idolatry,  however  rude,  is  an  act  of  b 
ble  submission  to  Him.  Being  directly  opposite,  one  could  not 
developed  out  of  the  other,  and  hence  we  find  a  stage  of  reli| 
without  either  one  or  the  other.  Succeeding  idolatry  was  the  be 
in  spiritual  beings,  and  the  endeavor  to  propitiate  them  by  hui 
and  other  sacrifices.  The  lower  savages  have  no  temples.  It 
been  shown  that  the  temples  in  India  were  gradually  developed  £ 
the  tumulus  or  burial-mound.  The  progress  of  the  savage  min< 
traced  through  its  various  stages  until  at  length  it  comprehends 
idea  of  immortality,  and  a  future  state.  Among  the  ancient  Bril 
the  belief  in  a  future  state  was  singularly  vivid,  and  among  ni 
other  barbarous  races  the  same  belief  is  strong  enough  to  em 
them  to  view  death  with  indifference.  It  is  said  that,  in  China 
a  rich  man  is  condemned  to  death,  he  can  always  purchase  a  wil 
substitute  at  a  small  expense.  The  idea  of  creation  is  very  inc 
plete,  even  among  the  more  advanced  of  the  barbarous  races.     ' 
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lower  forms  of  religion  are  almost  independent  of  prayer, ;  even  where 
there  is  some  conception  of  a  God,  it  is  generally  thought  idle  for 
mortals  to  attempt  to  reverse  His  decrees. 

In  regard  to  idol-worship  and  its  attendant  supei'stitions,  the  author 
calls  attention  to  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  by  science  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  but  which  has  not  yet  received  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  "  The  time,  however,"  he  says, "  is  approaching 
when  it  will  be  generally  perceived  that,  so  far  from  science  being  op- 
posed to  religion,  true  religion  is  without  science  impossible ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  various  aspects  of  Christianity,  as  understood  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  dignity  and 
therefore  the  truth  of  their  religious  beliefs  is  in  direct  relation  to  the 
knowledge  of  science,  and  of  the  great  physical  laws  by  which  oor 
aniverse  is  governed." 

A  brief  but  interesting  chapter  treats  of  the  character  and  morals 
of  the  barbarous  races.     Respecting  these  qualities  much  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  accounts  given  of  their  religions  and  their  marriage  re- 
lations.    Direct  accounts  of  their  moral  condition  are  admitted  to  be 
both  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory.     But  there  certainly  seems  to  be 
a  wide  difference  in  the  standard  of  morality  among  different  races. 
Some  tribes  are  said  to  regard  the  vices  as  virtues,  and  habitually  to 
practise  the  most  abominable  crimes.     Some   observers  believe  the 
savage  mind  may  advance  vastly  in  intellectual  achievements  without 
any  corresponding  advance  in  their  moral  condition.     This  the  author 
deems  an  error,  and  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  man  has  made  more 
pfogreas  in  moral  than  in  either  material  or  intellectual  improvement. 
After  giving  the  opinions  of  several  authorities  in  regard  to  the  moral 
wnse  in  the  savage  mind,  the  author  proceeds  to  show,  on  the  testi- 
DiOTjy  of  many  travellers  who  have  observed  closely,  that  the  moral 
conation  of  savages  is  really  much  lower  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed.   He  believes  that  the  lower  races  may  be  deficient  in  any  idea 
of  right,  though  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  of  law.     On  the  whole,  he 
^  of  opinion  that  the  moral  feelings  deepen  with  the  growth  of  a  race. 
External  circumstances  exercise  much  influence  on  character,  but  we 
often  see  the  possession  of  one  virtue  counterbalanced  by  some  corre- 
^onding  defect     As  an  instance,  the  North-American  Indians  are 
ntentioned  as  brave  and    generous,  but    also    cruel    and    reckless. 
ToQching  the  origin  of  moral  feeling,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  if 
t^e  lower  races  have  no  moral  perceptions,  those  perceptions  cannot 
certably  be  regarded  as  natural  to  man,  or  strictly  intuitive.     Utility, 
ue  believes,  in  one  sense^  has  been  '*  naturally  and  yet  unconsciously 
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selected  as  the  basis  of  morals."  As  an  instance  of  how  much  ro< 
our  notions  of  Jright  and  wrong  depend  on  the  lessons  of  youth  tl 
on  hereditary  ideas,  he  mentions  the  different  moral  codes  that  es 
among  us  at  the  present  day.  Even  in  the  same  individual  two  c* 
tradictory  systems  may  be  seen  side  by  side,  as  the  Christian  d 
and  the  ordinary  code  of  honor — ^both  of  which  many  men  supp 
they  hold.  Authority,  then,  seems  to  the  author  the  origin,  and  uti) 
the  criterion  of  virtue. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  a  critical  review  of  the  modes  of  expi 
sion  among  savages  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  growth  of  language 
a  thing  of  human  origin,  rather  than  a  divine  gift,  perfect  at  the 
ginning.  Many  curious  facts  are  introduced  in  this  connection,  she 
ing  the  deficiency  of  the  savage  mind  in  the  simplest  forms  of  arithi 
tic,  affording  melancholy  evidence  of  dormant  thought. 

A  survey  of  the  laws  and  legal  customs,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
certaincd,  of  savage  races,  shows  their  lives  to  have  been  regulated 
the  most  complicated  and  inconvenient  rules.  As  a  general  thing, ' 
prohibitions  apply  to  the  weak  and  the  privileges  to  the  strong, 
place  of  the  freedom  commonly  supposed  to  exist  among  savage  tri 
it  appears  that  they  are  the  absolute  slaves  of  law,  rule,  and  precede 
All  their  ceremonies  seem  subject  to  strict  and  cramping  formalit 
precision  being  aimed  at  in  the  most  trivial  details.  In  regard  to  offen( 
the  curliest  laws  were  framed  rather  with  a  view  to  restrain  and  lii 
the  vengeance  of  the  aggrieved  than  to  punish  the  offender.  Am( 
the  Anglo-Saxons  a  fine  for  injuries  was  substituted  for  personal  v 
geance,  and  every  part  of  the  body  had  a  fixed  value,  the  amount  yb 
ing  greatly,  however,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  injui 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  distinction  made  between  intentio 
and  accidental  offences  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  ;  and  the  autl 
remarks  that  our  criminal  courts  are  still  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  < 
ancestors  in  that  respect 

The  author  expresses  his  belief,  in  summing  up  his  arguments,  t 
the  liistory  of  the  human  race  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  progn 
though  he  doubts  not  there  have  been  exceptional  oases  in  which 
tions  or  races  have  fallen  back.  Nor  does  he  maintain  that  all  ra 
are  necessarily  advancing.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  retrogr 
ing  races  are  dying  out,  while  those  which  are  stationary  in  condit 
are  stationary  also  in  numbers,  and  that  improving  races  increase 
numbers  and  encroach  on  those  which  are  less  progressive.  He  tl 
finds  strong  grrounds  for  the  following  conclusions : 

**  That  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  utter  barbaric 
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'•That  froni  this  condition  several  races  have  independently  raised 
theraseJFes." 

Accepting  this  view,  he  has  reason  to  hope  for  still  greater  im- 
provement in  the  future,  and  for  the  expectation  "  that  the  blessings  of 
dniization  will  not  only  be  extended  to  other  countries  and  to  other 
Mtions,  but  that  even  in  our  own  land  they  will  be  rendered  more  gen- 
eral and  become  equable ;  so  that  we  shall  not  see  before  us  always,  as 
now^  countrymen  of  our  own  living  in  our  very  midst  a  life  worse  than 
that  of  a  savage ;  neither  enjoying  the  rough  advantages  and  real, 
though  coarse,  pleasures  of  savage  life,  nor  yet  availing  themselves  of 
the  fiir  higher  and  more  noble  opportunities  which  lie  within  the  reach 
«f  dvilired  man.'* 

The  author's  method  of  treating  his  subject  throughout  is  rather 
Ijy  delineation  than  by  argument.  The  facts,  as  he  believes  them  to 
be,  are  aimply  stated,  and  the  reader  is  generally  left  to  draw  his  own 
dediictionijw 

Id  an  appendix  to  the  volume  we  find  the  substance  of  a  paper 
Rad  bj  the  author  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  review- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  AVhately ;  and 
ilto  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  same  Association  in  Ex- 
eter, in  1869,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose 
opinions  regarding  the  primitive  condition  of  man  arc  entirely  oppo- 
site to  those  held  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Lr  this  age  of  theory  and  speculation  we  are  glad  indeed  to  wel- 
come a  volume  which  has  for  its^  basis  solely  facts,  and  especially  such 
ttmteresting  treatise  as  Mr.  Ram'  has  presented  to  the  profession 
>t large;  a  work  which  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  legal  mind,  but  one 
which  can  be  read  by  every  intelligent  person  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit 

Although  for  the  first  time  republished  in  this  country,  and  per- 
^>s  not  generally  known,  except  to  those  versed  in  the  law,  a  book  so 
*dmirably  and  clearly  written,  teeming  with  information,  and  adorned 

'  A  Treatise  on  Facts  as  Subjects  of  Inquiry  by  a  Jury.  By  James  Ram,  of 
the  bmer  Temple,  H.  A,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  American  edition. 
By  John  TowDsend,  Counsellor-at-Law,  with  an  Appendix  containing  David  Paul 
B>vwn*8  Golden  Rules  for  the  Examination  of  a  Witness ;  Cox*8  Advice  for  con- 
^vting  the  Examination  of  Witnesses  and  opening  a  Case  to  the  Jury ;  Whc- 
*«&  on  Theory  and  Facts ;  Hoffmanns  Fifty  Resolutions  in  regard  to  Professional 
l^eportment  New  York:  Baker,  Yoorhid  &  Company,  66  Nassau  Street,  1870. 
H  pp.  407. 
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with  so  many  well-selected  and  apropos  examples^  cannot  but  be  . 
ceptable  to  the  public. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  peruse  a  work  upon  L 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  happy  st; 
in  which  it  is  written,  to  have  a  more  lively  interest  excited.  X 
book  does  credit  to  the  publishers  for  the  plain  and  suitable  manner 
which  they  have  prepared  it  for  the  use  of  the  many.  It  also  }> 
fiesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  original  English  edition,  inasmuch 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  has  edited, 
very  cleverly ;  adding,  moreover,  a  comprehensive  index  and  append 
together  with  copious  foot-notes  and  other  valuable  improvements. 

As  all  arts  and  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  are  subjects  of  jurisp- 
dence,  so,  on  the  other,  some  subjects  of  jurisprudence  are  of  neceflft 
embraced  in  the  broad  sphere  of  medicine. 

For  a  physician  to  properly  understand  the  medico-legal  relatic 
involved  in  a  case  of  insanity,  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  testamenti 
capacity  of  an  individual,  in  weighing  the  numerous  points  which  be 
upon  the  cause  pro  or  con,  it  is  very  essential  that  he  should  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  law. 

The  main  chapters  of  this  volume  treat  of  perception,  impressic 
memory,  recognition,  of  certain  facts  common  in  evidence,  of  guspici< 
of  probability,  of  narrative  of  facts,  of  the  credit  of  a  witness,  ol 
witness  under  examination,  and  of  conclusion  from  facts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  in  regard  to  t 
many  facts  which  have  been  collected  here,  for  these  in  the  c( 
light  of  science  alone  admit  of  investigation.  We  would  rather  c 
attention  to  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  above  mention 
which  have  been  so  briefly  and  lucidly  portrayed  in  their  legal  aspc 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  medical  as  well  as  of  the  other  p 
fessions  might  profit  by  the  many  valuable  suggestions  contained 
Ram  on  Facts.  These  will  no  doubt  be  of  aid  and  assistance  to  th 
in  correcting  many  fallacies,  and  give  them  a  broader  view  of  the 
certainty  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  person 
thing,  by  imparting  to  them  the  difficulties  which  they  have  to 
counter  in  their  search  after  truth. 

There  is  no  man,  who  confines  himself  exclusively  to  one  brai 
of  science,  who  does  not,  as  a  consequence,  limit  his  mental  capaoi 
and  there  is  no  fact,  however  insignificant  it  may  seem,  gained  from  i 
useful  department  of  knowledge,  which  at  some  time  in  the  course 
our  lives  is  not  of  utility.  Even  in  this  book  there  are  some  chapl 
which  are  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  psycl 
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ogy,  and  which  on  this  account  will  have  an  especial  interest  for 
those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  study  and  research.  They  will  not 
be  found  dry — a  reputation  which  the  law  has  long  enjoyed— or  de- 
void of  information,  but  on  the  contrary  very  entertaining,  and  much 
more  like  a  novel,  in  many  respects,  than  a  collection  of  facts. 

Among  medical  journals  of  a  distinctive  and  practical  character 
there  is  no  one  that  wo  can  more  heartily  commend  to  our  readers 
than  "  The  Practitioner,"  *  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Anstie.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  afford  to  the  busy  practitioner  a  special  medium  for  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  respecting  the  action  of  remedies ;  and  it  has  been 
very  successfully  carried  out  Therapeutics,  the  main  object  of  medi- 
cme,  have  confessedly  been  in  arrear  of  diagnosis  and  pathology.  A 
blind  coniidence,  based  on  the  authority  of  tradition  in  certain  remedies, 
or  total  skepticism  in  the  value  of  drugs,  has  of  late  years  divided  the 
profession,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sick  public,  and  of  medicine  as  an 
art.  Earnest  workers,  like  Dr.  Anstie  and  his  collaborators,  are  en- 
deavoring by  trustworthy  means  to  place  the  treatment  of  disease  on 
a  more  certain  and  rational,  if  not  scientific,  basis.  The  manner  in 
which,  during  nearly  three  years,  "The  Practitioner"  has  been  con- 
ducted has  largely  contributed  toward  this  end.  The  original  contri- 
butions have  for  the  most  part  been  valuable,  and  generally  from 
sources  of  high  authority.  AVe  recommend  our  readers  to  subscribe 
to  and  read  this  journal,  and  to  order  the  English  edition,  which  they 
can  do  through  the  publishers*  house  in  New  York,  at  the  same  price 
as  the  shabby  American  reprint. 

Among  recent  American  medical  journals  there  are  two  which 
especially  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  phy- 
sician. First,  "  The  American  Practitioner,"  a  journal  which  stands  in 
the  very  front  rank,  and  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  under  the  excel- 
lent editorial  management  of  Drs.  Yandell  and  Parvin,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  something  else  to  do  than  engaging  in  unseemly  and  degrad- 
ing personal  controversy.  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to 
our  brethren  of  the  West  as  an  honor  to  their  section  of  the  country, 
and  physicians  in  the  East  would  do  well  to  have  it  come  monthly  to 
their  office-tables.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  credit  to  Ameri- 
can medical  journalism. 

»  "  The  Practitioner :  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Therapeutics."  Edited  by  Fran- 
cii  E.  Anstie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.,  etc.  Macmillan  &  Co. :  London  and  New 
York. 
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The  other,  "  The  American  Joarnal  of  Sypliilography  and  Den 
tology,"  published  in  New  York,  supplies  a  place  which  has  too  k 
gone  unfilled.  Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Henry,  several  numb 
have  been  issued,  which  are  full  of  valuable  material.  The  physic 
in  active  practice  had  much  better,  in  our  opinion,  lop  off  some  of 
weekly  newspapers  than  do  without  such  a  medical  journal  as  tl 
which  treats  fully  of  subjects  he  ought  to  know  in  all  their  fresh 
details. 

Dr.  Cltmer,*  in  the  memoir  before  us,  which  originally  appeal 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  has  given  a  very  excellent  ; 
count  of  some  recent  views  relative  to  certain  forms  of  sclerosis 
fecting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  AVe  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  phenomena  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Count  de  Lordat,  thro^ 
from  hb  carriage,  were  the  result  of  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord.  T 
brain  was  probably  involved  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  patholo] 
cal  feature,  not  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clymer,  was  the  enlargement  of  t 
medulla  oblongata,  although  he  mentions  its  compactness. 

This,  however,  is  a  small  matter,  and  we  should  not  refer  to  it  h 
criticism  of  an  author  less  careful  than  Dr.  Clymer.  His  monogra] 
bears  every  evidence  of  careful  study. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  we  find  time  to  notice  the  transactions 
State  societies.  There  is  not  often  much  in  them  bearing  on  psycl 
logical  or  neurological  medicine,  and  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  the 
is  nothing  at  all.  Of  all  the  State  Medical  Society  Transactions,*  ai 
many  of  them  are  excellent,  this  is  the  very  worst  publication  we  ha 
seen.  We  know  it  does  not  represent  the  medical  talent  of  Noi 
Carolina,  for  there  are  many  eminent  physicians  within  her  lirai 
We  have  lio  other  special  remarks  to  make,  except  to  protest  ag^i 
the  views  enunciated  by  Dr.  Satchwell.  If  his  opinions  are  those 
the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  wo  are  glad  we  do  not  li 
where  its  members  could  treat  us  for  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  other  i 
flammatory  affection.  We  arc  not  seeking  a  controversy — le  jeu 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  We  will  only  say  that  Dr.  Satchwell's  d( 
trines  have  long  ago  been  exploded,  and  we  had  hoped  were  no  long 
entertained  outside  of  Spain  or  Italy,  the  countries  of  all  others  whc 
physicians  with  antiquated  notions  are  still  to  be  found. 

*  Notes  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  with  Ref 
cncc  to  Clinical  Medicine.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1870. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.    1 870. 
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As  a  manual/  though  a  very  large  one  to  be  sure,  Dr.  Tanner's  work 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  issued  upon  the  general  practice 
of  medicine.  The  fact  that  it  has  passed  through  five  American  and 
six  English  editions  is  sufficient  testimony  of  its  usefulness.  With- 
out pretending  to  take  the  place  of  such  treatises  as  those  of  Flint, 
Aitken,  or  Niemeyer,  it  may  very  advantageously  replace  the  many 
"  compendiums  "  and  other  "  short  cuts  "  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine  which  abound  at  the  present  day.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  junior  students  as  a  first  work  to  be  put  into  their  hands. 

In  this  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Seguin's  Prescription  and  Clinical  Rec- 
ord, the  lovers  of  method  and  positivism  will  find  a  trusty  pocket 
companion.  The  student  of  nervous  diseases  will  use  the  tables  pre- 
pared to  note  the  effects  of  electricity  and  tetanic  remedies  on  the 
vital  functions,  and  the  general  practitioner  will  rejoice  at  the  amount 
of  information  that  may  be  accumulated  in  this  book  to  prepare  mono- 
graphs and  statistics. 


CHRONICLE. 
I. 

I^MYSIOLOQY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM, 

Pjupabed  bt  Db.  D.  F.  LINCOLN,  or  Boston. 

1. — TTie  Supra-orbital  Convolutions  of  the  Brains    of  Different 
Dr.    Wkisbach,   of  Constantinople.     (Medizin.   Jahrbtlcher, 

xj:x.Bd.) 

The  material  for  the  author's  vciy  minute  and  elaborate  analysis 
^as  fumiphed  by  703  fresh  human  brains,  of  which  drawings  were 
^ade  on  the  spot.  They  are  classified,  according  to  race,  as  follows : 
M^agyars,  63 ;  Roumanians,  32 ;  Italians,  mostly  from  Venetia,  38 ; 
Slaves  (Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Slovenians,  Croats),  212 
"^en,  29  women;  Germans,  205  men,  124  women. 

The  convolutions  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  are  those 
i»itended.  They  are  named  the  gyrus  rectus,  liyng  against  the  median 
Assure — g.  intemus,  medius,  externus,  parallel  with  the  rectus — and 
%'  transversus,  at  right  angles  with  the  other  four,  and  bounding  them 
posteriorly. 

The  chief  point,  in  the  comparison  here  instituted,  is  the  fact  of  the 
closure  (disconnection),  or  the  fusion,  of  these  gyri  with  one  another. 

^  The  Practice  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1870.    8vo. 
pp.  1200. 
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In  tbe  Slavic  brain,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  Magyar,  ihe    g< 
rectus  is  found  more  frequently  closed ;   and  in  general  there  are  L 
frequent  connections  between  these  convolutions. 

In  the  Slavic  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Roumanian, 
connections  of  the  rectus  and  transversus  with  the  intemus  are 
frequent,  but  those  with  the  medius — as  likewise  that  between 
medius  and  intemus — are  less  frequent 

A  distinction  between  the  sexes  may  be  traced  in  the  GreniK. 
brains.  In  the  woman,  the  connections  of  the  gyrus  rectus,  and  th 
of  the  mcdins  with  the  extemus  and  intemus,  are  more  frequent,  wh  — 
those  of  the  transversus  are  less  so,  than  in  man.  In  Slavic  wom  -^ 
the  same  distinction  holds  good,  except  in  relation  to  the  gyrus  rect^^ 
which  has  less  frequent  communications  than  in  men. 

In  all,  the  brains  of  550  men  and  153  women  were  examined;  ^ 
the  latter,  28  had  very  simple  supra-orbital  convolutions,  3  very  coi^K* 
plex ;   while  of  the  males,  in  56  they  were  very  simple,  in  33  vec  ^ 
complex. 

In  brief,  in  women  the  rectus  intemus  and  extemus  are  muc^^ 
oftcner  connected  with  the  medius,  and  the  transversus  is  less  freq 
ly  connected  with  its  neighbors,  than  is  the  case  with  men. 

Fifteen  of  the  men  were  insane,  and  their  supra-orbital  convolutio 
seem  to  be  characterized  by  a  greater  frequency  of  connection. 

In  fourteen  brains  of  the  lower  apes,  the  inner  was  not  once 
with  the  middle  convolution,  wliile  the  transverse  in  most  cases  wi 
united,  usually  on  both  sides,  furnishing  a  complete  contrast  to  hum 
analogies. 

Seven  anthropoid  apes  had  these  convolutions  much  more  d 
veloped  than  the  lower  apes.     But,  in  most  of  the  points  here  spoke^^ 
of,  they  are  much  nearer  to  the  lower  apes  than  to  man. 

This  part  of  the  human  brain  may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  th^* 
ape,  in  proportion  as  the  middle  is  disjoined  from  the  inner  convolutioik.  ■ 
and  the  transverse  united  with  the  middle.  These  points  are  set  forth=3 
in  the  following  table : 


Inner  convolution 

Isolated, 

in 

Apes, 

71 

p.  c. 

Slaves, 

23 

Roumanians, 

22 

Magyars,  > 
Germans,  \ 

20 

Slavic  women, 

n 

German  women, 

13 

Inner  and  middle 
united,  in 

Apes,  0  p.  e. 

Slavic  women,  )     04 
Magyars,  \ 

Slaves,  ) 
Germans,  ) 
Roumanians,  40 

Geiman  women,    47 


38 


({ 


ct 


(1 


Transverse  and  middle 
united.  In 


Apes,  71 

Germans,  8 

Roumanians,  7 

Magyars,  4 

Slaves,  8 

German  women,  1.6 

Slavic  women,  0 


a 


Simian  analogies  would  thus  seem  to  be  quite  unequally  distributed 
among  various  races.  The  result  seems  highly  complimentary,  how- 
ever, to  German  women. 

The  brains  were  carefully  weighed,  and  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  as  they  weighed  under  1,200,  over  1,200,  over  1,300,  or  over 
1,400  grammes.  In  proportion  as  the  weight  increased,  it  was  found 
that  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  convolutions  were  more  frequently 
isolated  from  each  other,  but  the  transverse  was  more  frequently  united 
with  its  neighbors.     This  analogy  between  heavy  human  brains  and 
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those  of  apes  is  quite  remarkable.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  lighter 
bnuQs,  a  sort  of  compensation  may  be  supposed  to  exist^  in  the  way 
of  increased  development  of  the  convolutions. 

The  effects  of  <ige  are  traceable  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to 
tiiat  jnst  stated  as  due  to  increase  of  weight. 

2. — Lymphatie  Ducts  in  the  Brain.  Obersteiner,  Jr.  Verein  fftr 
P^Tchiatrie  u.  forensische  Psychologic,  in  Vienna.  (Wochenschrift  der 
k.  k  Ges.  d.  A.  No.  38,  1870.) 

The  first  ducts  demonstrated  in  the  central  nervous  lymphatic 
STstem  were  the  perivascular  spaces  discovered  by  Robin.  In  sections 
of  the  cortical  substance  it  may  be  observed  that  the  large  ganglion- 
ceUs,  and  (less  conspicuously)  the  smaller  ones  also,  are  separated  from 
the  sorroiinding  mass  of  neuroglia  by  spaces,  in  most  of  which  from 
one  to  five  or  more  lymphoid  corpuscles  are  found.  Not  infrequently 
we  see  the  perivascular  space  in  direct  connection  with  a  neighboring 
pericellular  space ;  and  an  injection  made  into  the  perivascular  spaces 
(Bahnen)  wiU  easily  spread  around  several  of  the  cells.  Hence,  there 
exists  a  nne  communication  between  the  pericellular  and  the  perivascu- 
lar spaces.  This  circumstance,  with  the  presence  of  lymphoid  bodies 
in  both,  induces  the  author  to  consider  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  cortex 
as  lying  in  a  sort  of  little  lymphatic  sac ;  a  point  which  may  be  of 
importance  in  n^ard  to  their  nutrition. 

Meynerty  remarking  upon  the  novelty  of  this  view,  could  not  regard 
it  as  proved ;  but,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  such  spaces 
under  pathological  circumstances,  he  observed  that  they  were  some- 
times found  full  of  colloid,  even  doubly-refracting  masses. 

8. — Calcaremis  Degeneration  of  Cerebral  Cells,     Virchow,  Wider 
MKUTER,  Hbscbl.     fVirchow's  Archiv,  50:  2  and  4.     A.  M.  C. — Z. 
47, 1870.     Wiener  Med.  Wochenschrift,  41, 1870.) 

Virchow  says :  "  This  process  of  calcification  manifestly  belongs 
to  that  group  of  phenomena  which  I  formerly  described  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  peculiarities  of  portions  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
hnmsn  body  which  have  perished.  I  find,  especially  in  the  cortex  of 
the  bndn,  spots  where  the  cells  and  their  diverticula,  and  in  some  cases 
fine  nerve-fibres,  are  calcified ;  and  this  is  exceedingly  common  after 
^niunatic  lesion  of  the  skulL  Sometimes  the  naked  eye  can  see 
nothing  unusual  in  such  places ;  sometimes  it  sees  atrophic  depressions, 
the  KHcalled  yellow  patches  (Platten)."  In  one  case  reported,  the 
calcified  elements  appeared  on  a  spot  of  red  softening,  but  only  tow- 
^  its  borders ;  in  the  case  of  thick,  brown  cicatrices,  they  lie  out- 
^  of  the  cicatricial  substance  in  the  surrounding  cerebral  mass,  while 
^  the  cicatrix  itself  all  the  cells  are  destroyed.  When  traces  of  in- 
^Initation  or  fissure  were  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  Virchow 
^  often  foimd  large  numbers  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  subjacent 
S^7  sabstance  calcified,  though  the  gyri  appeared  uninjured.  '^  This 
'o^t,  therefore,  be  called  a  genuine  necrosis  from  concussion." 

Widermeister,  of  OsnabrUck,  met  with  the  same  phenomenon  in 
&  bndn  of  a  woman  who  had  hemiplegia,  from  embolus  of  the  left 
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arteria  fossae  Sylvii,  forty  days  before  bcr  death.  In  the  tract  suppli 
by  this  artery,  there  was  found  a  **  necrotic  "  softened  spot,  as  large 
an  almond,  full  of  a  colloid  mass  in  a  tissue  perforated  like  a  sie'^ 
Here  were  found  a  multitude  of  corpp.  amylacea  and  colloidea,  f 
granule  cells,  broken-^lown  nerve-tubes,  a  small  bony  plate,  and  t 
calcified  ganglion-cells.  The  latter  arc  distinguishable  from  those  • 
the  cord,  depicted  by  Forster,  by  their  slenderer,  better-defined,  t 
angular  figure,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  calcified  nucleus  is  distinct 
visible. 

Prof.  Heschl  relates  a  case  where  multipolar  calcified  cells  we 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  cortical  substance  in  the  neighbc 
hood  and  wall  of  a  sub-mcningeal  apoplectic  cyst  A  scar  on  tl 
scalp,  near  the  cyst,  pointed  to  the  probably  traumatic  origin  of  tl 
latter.  In  another  case,  two  obsolescent  tabercles  were  found  in  tl 
pons  varolii,  of  the  size  of  hempsecd,  and  hard,  with  gray  walls  at 
yellowish  centres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  both  nerve-fibres  ai 
cells  were  calcified. 

4. — "  Asymbolia,^^  a  more  Correct  Name  for  Aphasia,  Finkelnbub 
(Proceedings  of  the  Niederrheinischc  Gesellschaft  in  Bonn.  Berlin 
Klin.  Wochenschrift,  38,  1870.) 

The  author  insists  that  the  loss  of  function  in  this  complaint  ia  n 
adequately  expressed  by  the  words  "  aphasia  "  and  "  agraphia."  Tl 
loss  extends  to  all  those  cerebral  processes  which  are  concerned 
transmitting  ideas  by  the  medium  of  signs  of  any  sort  And  it  mi 
include  an  impairment  of  the  power  of  understanding  symbols,  as  w( 
as  of  the  power  of  using  them. 

"  Tlie  important  and  independent  part  which  the  symbolic  factU 
plays,  in  enlarging  our  capacity  for  reproducing  and  combining  ides 
has  long  been  acknowledged  by  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Kai 
designates  it  as  the  ^facultas  signatrix^^  and  names  its  function  '  syt 
bolical  cognition  (Erkcnntniss).'  This  symbolical  cognition  is  n< 
confined  to  spoken  or  wiitten  words.  Besides  word-symbols,  the 
exist  a  multitude  of  signs  which  play  the  part  of  symbols ;  in  music, 
many  sciences,  especially  algebra,  geometry,  and  chemistry,  in  religioi 
ceremonies,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  social  life,  we  encounter 
host  of  conventional  signs  for  ideas.  .  .  .  The  statement,  so  fr 
quently  made,  and  of  late  repeated  by  Max  Miiller,  that  the  thought  c 
a  conception  is  the  same  as  the  thought  of  the  word  representing  i 
and  that  man  can  only  think  by  the  aid  of  mental  speech,  is  erroneoi 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Not  to  consider  the  well-established  ii 
stances  of  persons  born  deaf,  mute,  and  blind,  who  have  given  ft 
proofs  of  thought,  or  the  exact  descriptions  given  by  persons  of  intel 
gence,  who  have  suffered  from  aphasia  (Lordat),  empirical  psycholo^ 
finds  in  healthy  mental  action  many  arguments  against  the  identity  ( 
the  act  of  thought  with  the  act  of  word-perception."  We  often,  f 
instance,  read  a  printed  page  aloud  without  taking  in  its  meaning. 

"Asymbolia,"  or  the  disturbance  of  the  symbolic  faculty,  is 
morbid  condition  in  which  the  power  of  understanding  ideas  throng 
signs  previously  learned,  as  well  as  of  imparting  ideas  in  the  same  wa; 
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u  partially  or  completely  lost  A  deaf-mute,  or  even  an  animal,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  can  therefore  suffer  from  asym- 
bolia. 

5,^Aphasia  allied  to  Chorea,  Arndt.  (Proceedings  of  the  Med. 
Yerein  zu  6rei£iwald:  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  42,  1870.) 

Hie  patient  who  ftervcd  as  the  text  of  Amdt's  remarks  was  a  man 
of  twenty-nine,  who  had  suffered  from  symptoms  of  tahes  for  ahout  two 
ud  a  half  years  preceding  his  death  ;  and,  about  one  year  and  a  quarter 
after  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  had  also  had  an  attack  resembling 
apoplexy.  Subsequent  to  the  latter,  slight  paresis  of  the  right  arm 
and  right  side  of  the  face  appeared,  together  with  an  entire  loss  of  the 
power  to  select  the  right  words  to  convey  his  thoughts.  His  strenuous 
exertions  to  find  suitable  expressions  brought  on  a  habit  of  stammering 
and  stnttering,  which  lasted  after  the  former  difficulty  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared. At  the  autopsy  the  brain  was  found  very  moist  and  soft ; 
the  thifd  frontal  convolution,  the  convolutions  of  the  island,  and  the 
A^  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  were  healthy.  The  medulla  in  the  left 
frontal  lobe,  corresponding  to  the  tracts  which  led  from  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  was  very  porous  Utat  cribU^)  and  full  of  aneuris- 
mitic  vessels,  not  ruptured,  one  of  tnem  as  large  as  a  crowquill.  In 
the  region  where  this  alteration  had  occurred  the  nerve-tubes  were  not 
affected,  but  a  few  granule-cells  and  numerous  amyloid  corpuscles  were 
foond — extensive  gray  degeneration  of  lateral  and  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord.  The  author  points  out  that  the  cortex  was  found  normal, 
or  at  mcigt  only  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  ideas 
vafi  likewise  normal ;  that  the  impairment  of  coordination  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  speech  was  attributable  to  paralysis  (from  pressure)  of  some 
fibres,  with  excessive  irritability  of  others,  and  that  the  stammering, 
«  well  as  the  confusion  of  words,  was  to  be  considered  as  essentially 
&  disturbance  of  speech  resulting  from  abnormally  associated  move- 
oienta  (Mitbewegungen),  and  therefore  allied  to  chorea. 

6. — Paraplegia  Dolorosa,  Th.  Simon.  (Berliner  Klin.  Wochen- 
Khrift,  35  and  30,  1870.) 

The  designation  **  paraplegic  donloureuse  "was  employed  by  Cru- 
veilhier.  Charcot  has  observed  six  cases  of  this  disease,  all  of  which 
were  developed  in  the  course  of  mammary  cancer. 

The  series  of  breast-cancers  that  ftirnish  these  six  cases  numbered 
thirty-eight.  In  three  autopsies  he  demonstrated  carcinoma  of  a  lum- 
W  Tertebra,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  source  of  the  compression  and 
irritation  characteristic  of  this  disease.  He  says  that  *^  the  skin,  espe- 
^y  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  is  often  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
At  the  same  time,  walking  becomes  troublesome,  and,  later,  the  patient 
^Qot  walk  without  help ;  finally,  muscular  atrophy  ensues,  and  the 
pstient  loses  the  power  to  stand." 

The  present  article  contains  a  description  of  a  case  observed  by 
Simon,  as  follows :  A  woman,  aged  ft)rty-eight,  had  cancer  of  the 
I'f^  About  eight  months  after  it  was  first  noticed,  she  felt  a  violent 
P*n)  in  both  hypochondria,  running  out  toward  the  spine.  In  a  month 
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or  two  the  pains  became  excessive,  **  as  if  all  her  bones  were  a*brea^ 
ing  in  pieces ; "  she  had  good  nights,  taking  an  evening  dose  of  oi 
drachm  of  chloral ;  and  after  about  sixteen  weeks  the  pains  had  ceasi 
to  be  severe.  When  the  diminution  in  pain  permitted  her  to  try 
walk,  it  was  perceived  that  she  could  walk  but  a  few  steps  at  a  tina 
shuffling  with  her  feet,  and  straddling,  and  then  had  to  grasp  the  b« 
to  support  herself.  As  soon  as  she  closed  her  eyes  she  began  to  tc 
ter.  In  bed,  her  absolute  muscular  force  was  very  slight  Cntaneoi 
sensibility  was  absent  from  all  parts  below  the  lower  border  of  tb 
ribs.  At  a  later  period,  retention  of  urine  and  involuntary  di 
charges  from  the  bowels  occurred.  The  intellect  and  speech  remaine 
good.  The  urine,  at  a  late  stage,  varied  excessively  in  quantit; 
sometimes  measuring  only  a  litre,  once  even  5,050  cubic  centimetn 
(about  160  oz.)  per  diem,  the  specific  gravity  being  from  1008  to  lOK 
and  no  sugar  or  albumen  being  present.  At  the  time  of  death  thei 
were  many  bed-sores  over  the  buttocks  and  legs.  The  total  duratic 
of  the  sickness  was  fifteen  months. 

At  the  autopsy  the  spine  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  was  found  1 
be  included  in  a  new  formation,  which  projected  into  the  canal  an 
pressed  upon  the  dura  mater.  The  spot  compressed  was  situated  eigl 
centimetres  above  the  filum  terminale,  and  was  less  than  one  centimet] 
in  length.  The  bands  of  Goll,  in  the  neck,  and  tlie  entire  posteric 
columr.s  in  the  thoracic  region,  were  pure  white,  while  the  anterior  an 
lateral  columns  were  of  a  dull-gray  color.  Eight  centimetres  below  tl 
medulla  oblongata  there  was  a  softened  spot,  over  one  centimetre  i 
length,  situated  mainly  in  the  lefl  anterior  cornu,  and  partly  in  the  le 
lateral  column.  The  cancer  of  the  vertebra  was  alveolar,  that  of  tfa 
breast  was  scirrhous,  and  there  was  medullary  cancer  in  the  liver  an 
supra-renal  bodies.  After  the  cord  had  lain  in  the  solution  of  bichrc 
mate  of  potassa  for  some  days,  it  was  seen  that  the  anterior  an 
lateral  columns  were  healthy,  while  the  "  dazzling-white "  posteric 
columns  were  full  of  granule-cells,  thus  quite  reversing  the  opinio 
derived  from  simple  gross  inspection.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  core 
the  entire  posterior  columns  were  affected,  but  became  freer  in  th 
ascending  direction;  and  in  the  pedunculi  cerebri  no  granule-cell 
were  found.  There  was  a  great  destruction  of  nerve-tubes  in  the  dii 
eased  portions,  and  between  the  nerve-tubes  were  seen  great  tracts  o 
a  fibrous  mass,  containing  relatively  few  nuclei.  The  continuity  of  th 
posterior  columns  was  not  at  all  interrupted  by  the  tumor;  and  je 
while  the  anterior  and  lateral  were  free  from  disease,  the  posterior  ha 
undergone  complete  degeneration,  which  extended,  in  a  diminishe 
degree,  even  to  the  flo(>r  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

E.  Leyden  has  described  eight  cases,  of  which  four  occurred  b< 
tween  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  Taking  in  a  case  described  b 
Black  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette),  the  duration  of  the  disease  wa 
in  four  cases  one,  five,  five  and  a  quarter,  and  six  months,  respectively 
in  five  others,  from  ten  to  eighteen  months.  Five,  and  probably  sis 
were  cases  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  vertebr© ;  and  neither  of  th 
others  was  secondary  to  mammary  cancer. 

There  is  in  general  a  great  similarity  in  the  symptoms  of  the  seven 
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ttseai    Weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  almost  always  appears 
9efeT9l  months  after  the  pains  begin  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
feeooes  complete  parapl^ia.    In  two  cases  it  came  on  very  snddenly. 
CbueoVn  statement,  that  ^'  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  alteration  of  the 
Qrine,  especial  tendency  to  bed-sores,  have  not  as  yet  been  obsorved,^^ 
ii  saperseded  by  the  facts  of  Simon's  case,  as  well  as  several  of  Ley- 
den 'sw  The  preference  of  the  disease  for  the  lambar  vertebrae  is  remark- 
able; they  are  attacked  in  ei^ht  of  the  sixteen  cases  here  mentioned. 
It  is  difScnlt  to  explain  the  diabetes  insipidus  which  was  so  marked  a 
featare  of  Simon's  case. 

In  employing  the  term  *'  paraplegia  dolorosa  "  to  designate  a  cer- 
tmiD  groap  of  symptoms,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  group  may 
make  its  appearance  in  the  absence  of  vertebral  cancer;  and  that, 
conversely,  cancer  of  the  vertebrae  may  exist  without  giving  rise  to 
tliese  symptoms. 

7. — A  Peculiar  Form  of  Secondary  Degeneration  of  the  Cord,     C. 
Wbstphau     ^Archiv  ^i  Psychiatric  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  ii.,  2.) 

This  form  nas  never  been  described ;  it  was  found  by  the  author  in 
two  cases,  of  which  the  history  is  as  follows : 

Cask  L — Lange,  aged  58.     A  small  tumor  (sarcoma)  appeared  in 
the  moseles  of  the  len  thigh,  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  admission 
to  hospital     Severe  pain  in  breast  and  small  of  the  back  for  seven 
ffecks  preceding  admission.     There  was,  however,  no  impairment  of 
•enribility  or  motility,  as  far  as  he  knew,  until  that  day,  when  he  felt 
weak  on  rising  in  the  morning;  presently  there  came  on  a  numbness 
«od  impotence  in  the  lower  limbs,  commencing  at  the  feet,  which  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Charity  on  the  same 
day. 

At  entrance  there  was  no  abnormal  phenomenon  in  respect  to  the 
cerebral  functions,  or  the  innervation  of  the  face  and  arms.  Motility 
of  lower  extremities  absolutely  gone ;  a  sense  of  numbness,  reaching  to 
^  navel ;  no  formication  ;  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  by  a  gifdie,  at 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  sense  of  numbness  reached.  The  line 
of  separation  of  normal  from  impaired  sensibility  lay  nbove  the  navel, 
fonnmg  a  doable  curve  (U  U)  on  the  right  and  lefl  sides  of  the  abdo- 
nwn ;  below  this  the  sense  of  temperature,  of  pain,  and  of  touch,  the 
noacular  sense,  and  reflex  excitability,  were  extinguished,  thougrh  not 
•bmptly. 

Slight  curvature  backward  and  to  the  right,  between  the  fifth  and 
^  eighth  dorsal  vertcbnc.  Exceeding  sensitiveness  to  pressure  at 
itis  point 

At  the  level  of  the  line  above  described  there  were  violent  pains, 
^  first  transient,  afterward  permanent,  which  ran  through  the  breast  in 
^  (hrection  of  the  vertebral  column.  After  eating  or  drinking  there 
waa  a  sense  of  pressure  and  constriction  in  the  belly.  Urine  usually 
I*aed  involuntarily,  stool  always.  The  epidermis  began  to  be  shed 
in  abundant  scalea  GSdema  of  legs ;  bed-sores ;  death  in  two  months. 
At  the  autopsy  there  was  found  a  very  large  sarcoma  of  the  left 
^^b,  disconnected  with  the  bone  and  periosteum.     A  soft  tumor  had 
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grown  from  the  body  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  destroying  th 
arch  and  spinous  process,  and  encircling  the  cord,  excepting  a  sma 
portion  on  the  right  side,  with  nearly  a  complete  ring  of  new  form 
tion.  The  cord  was  compressed  for  an  extent  of  one  inch  and  thrc 
quarters ;  at  its  slenderest  part,  its  diameter  was  scarcely  one  mil 
metre. 

The  cord  was  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  nr: 
the  result  of  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  microscopic  app^ 
ances ;  for  those  parts  which,  at  the  autopsy,  had  been  considered  the  s^ 
of  degeneration  from  their  apparently  gray  color,  were  now  dcmonstraS 
to  be  normal,  and  vice  versa,  the  apparently  healthy  portions  wtf 
stained  bright  yellow,  proving  their  morbid  condition.  Tb6  portS 
where  the  compression  was  greatest  was  too  soft  for  microscopic  exiu 
ination.  There  was  a  sharply -defined  affection  of  the  posterior  columa 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord ;  a  less  marked  affection  of  the  parts  b 
low  the  constriction.  The  lateral  columns  had  suffered,  both  bclc 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  compressed  portion ;  the  anterior  ca 
umns  only  were  compressed.  But  the  characteristic  and  altog^. 
peculiar  phenomenon  was  the  appearance  of  **  circular  and  ovaXfigwre. 
reminding  one  of  drawings  of  the  extinct  craters  in  the  moon."  The 
arc  bright  yellow,  may  be  seen  in  sections  for  some  inches  above  an 
below  the  compressed  spot,  and  must  be  interpreted  as  evidence  thi 
degeneratioi\  has  extended  up  and  downward  in  a  quaxi  cyiiDdria 
form,  though  the  cylinder  seems  of  a  different  shape  in  each  soctioi 
never  quite  round,  frequently  splitting  up  into  two  or  three  indepei 
dent  or  partially-fused  figures,  and  once  presenting  two  concentri 
rings. 

Case  II. — A  boy  of  twelve  years.  Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  fift 
or  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  displacement  of  the  fragments  so  a 
nearly  to  sever  the  cord.  The  same  figures  were  visible  in  sections  < 
the  cord  made  after  soaking  in  bichromate  of  potassa;  above  the  poiE 
of  compression  they  lay  in  the  right  half  of  the  cord ;  below  it,  in  tb 
left.  In  the  previous  case,  the  ovals  lay  mainly  to  the  left,  both  aboT 
and  below ;  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  too,  was  mainly  exerted  upo: 
the  left  side. 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  granule-cells  was  demonstrated  i 
the  ring-shaped  figures,  and  in  general  in  the  portions  colored  yellow 
by  the  chemical  solution.     The  parts  not  colored  were  free. 

(The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  Paraplegia  Dole 
rosa,  in  the  Chronicle  for  this  month.  The  similarity  of  the  symp 
toms  is  striking ;  the  fact  that  both  Simon  and  Wcstphal  were  dc 
ceived  by  the  gross  appearances  of  the  fresh  specimens  is  also  wort) 
noting,  but  Simon  expressly  states  that  ring-shaped  figures  like  thos 
of  Westphal  were  not  visible  in  the  case  reported  by  him.) 

8. — Fuhation  of  the  Vena  Centralis  Retince  in  Ejnlepsy  and  Ai 
lied  Conditions.  Prof.  Kostl,  and  Docent  Dr.  NiEMETScnEK,  o: 
Prague.     (Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  106  and  107  Bd.,  1870.) 

The  conclusions  here  given  are  based  on  ophthalmoscopic  exami 
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oadoDs  of  the  eyes  of  about  250  insane  patients,  in  only  36  of  whom 
tbe  renoos  pulsation  was  observed. 

Erery  ease  of  epilepsy  examined  presented  this  phenomenon. 

Tbe  36  cases  are  divided  into  three  classes :  (a)  Fully-developed 
tpH^y  12  cases,  (b)  Cases  presenting  the  symptom  of  temporary  loss 
^iigit  or  consciousness,  as  well  as  headache,  which,  when  it  grew 
wone,  was  accompanied  by  excitement  and  delusions  of  the  senses. 
These  numbered  17.  (c)  Seven  cases  in  which  this  class  of  symptoms 
coold  not  be  demonstrated  to  exist ;  all  incurables. 
The  following  are  the  general  conclusions : 

1.  The  venous  pulse  is  produced  when  the  eye  is  made  aneemic 
by  extra,  or  intrarocular  pressure.  It  may  be  observed  in  a  normal  eye 
tben  gentle  continuous  pressure  is  made  upon  the  eyeball. 

2.  Anaemia  of  the  eye — chiefly  manifested  by  pallor  of  the  optic 
pq)ilia — must  be  the  result  of  general  anaemia  or  of  inadequate  fulness 
of  the  internal  carotid ;  in  these  cases,  the  venous  pulse  also  exists. 
Eenee  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  phenomenon  in  epilepsy  and  allied  con- 
HAmSf  of  which  eert^jral  aruemia  is  the  cause. 

8.  When  the  access  of  blood  to  any  or^n  is  hindered  or  prevented, 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  impeded,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
fcnction  of  the  part  is  more  or  less  suspended.  In  slighter  degrees  of 
cerebral  ansmia  the  patients  suffer  from  temporary  loss  of  sight,  gid- 
<iiBeaa,  and  loss  of  consciousness.  The  greater  the  degree  of  aneemia, 
tbe  more  decided  is  the  syncope  of  the  affected  organs.  In  the  eye, 
agbt  is  lost ;  in  the  ear,  hearing ;  in  the  brain,  perception,  will,  and 
tboogbt  If  this  state  lasts,  the  man  dies.  Only  a  speedy  restoration 
of  the  impeded  circulation  can  revive  the  depressed  functions. 

4.  In  anaemic  persons,  redness  of  the  papilla,  distention  of  the 
Rtbsl  veins,  and  swelling  of  the  retinal  tissue,  are  sometimes  found. 
'Hiis  state  can  only  be  interpreted  as  the  secondary  vascular  turgescence 
following  anaemia.  During  the  slighter  degrees  of  reactive  hyperae- 
nua,  there  are  pains,  spasms,  increased  irritability,  excitement.  In  the 
bigber  degrees,  we  observe  general  convulsions,  hallucinations,  exalta- 
tioD,  and  mania. 

Eetana  of  the  central  veins,  great  fulness  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  glistening  tui^escence  of  the  retinal  tissue,  characterize 
(as  above  indicated)  the  state  of  reactive  hyperaemia.  Of  the  ten  pa- 
tients in  whom  this  was  observed,  all  were  in  a  state  of  excitement ; 
fow  of  them  being  decided  epileptics.  Nine  of  the  ten  were  either 
cared  or  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  old,  incurable  cases  of 
^nlapay,  there  was  uniformly  found  a  dilatation  of  the  trunks  of  the 
ccfitnd  artery,  with  contraction  of  the  central  vein,  and  absence  of  the 
R^istening  reflecting  surfisu^e  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  reactive 
PJpersemia.  A  long-continued  state  of  anaemia,  such  as  would  exist 
U)  the  severer  cases  of  epilepsy,  would  imply  as  a  result  the  restriction 
<)fthe  circulation  to  the  larger  arteries,  and  finally  dilatation  of  the  lat- 
^  with  loss  of  contractile  power.  Dilated  central  arteries,  therefore, 
^  characteristic  of  the  periods  of  severe  epileptic  disease,  while  di- 
^  veins  are  a  ground  for  a  favorable  prognosis. 

Among  the  causes  of  cerebral  anaemia,  the  following  are  enumer- 
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ated :  general  anaemia ;  dilatation  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery ;  cob 
traction  of  the  carotid ;  stenosis  of  the  aorta ;  diminished  contractifit 
of  the  heart 

0. — Infantile  Paralysis^  and  Paralytic  Contraction,  Richa.i 
YoLKMANN.  (Sammlung  Klinischcr  Vortrftge ;  vide  JahrbClch  f.  K. 
derheilkunde,  N.  F.  IIL  4.) 

There  is  no  positive  demonstration  that  the  so-called  spinal  pars 
sis  of  infancy  is  really  of  spinal  origin.     Upon  the  first  invasion 
morbid  condition  appears  to  be  very  extended,  and  the  brain  and 
membranes  seem  to  participate  in  it ;  but  the  rapid  loss  of  elec? 
irritability  is  a  strong  argument  for  its  spinal  origiiu 

Characteristic  symptoms  are :  rapid  disappearance  of  all  irrita;:^ 
phenomena ;  partial  recovery  from  the  original  paralysis ;  absenc^^ 
all  impairment  of  sensibility  in  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  in 
sexual  sphere;  speedy  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  consecutive 
formities  in  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

The  form  assumed  is  the  monoplegic  (one  foot,  less  commonly 
arm),  the  paraplegic,  or  the  hemiplegic ;  rarely  paralysis  of  three,  o  r 
four  extremities.     It  usually  occurs  from  the  seventh  month  to  the 
of  the  second  year  of  life. 

The  hemiplegic  form  must  not  be  excluded,  since  it  exhibits 
characteristic  behavior  toward  the  electric  stimulus.     It  is  decide 
common,  but  in  many  cases  leads  to  the  monoplegic  form,  througl^ 
covenr  of  one  extremity. 

lie  degree  of  restoration  of  function  varies.  It  may  be  compH 
(Kennedy^s  temporary  paralysis),  or  a  single  muscle,  as  the  tibialis 
ticus,  may  alone  remain  palsiea,  or  all  the  muscles  of  one  extreme 
except  one,  may  resume  their  functions.  As  a  rule,  a  few  weeks 
cide  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  remain  palsied  and  what  to  recor 
and  after  six  months,  or  a  year,  we  most  certainly  can  expect  no  i 
portant  change  in  the  paralysis. 

The  statement  of  the  two  Duchennes,  that  the  palsied  muscles  ve 
soon  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  is  incorrect  Y  olkmann  and  Sti 
dener  have  repeatedly  cut  out  portions  of  totally  palsied  muscles,  a 
found,  at  most,  the  primitive  muscular  bundles  as  it  were  finely  gn 
ular  (fein  bestaubt),  the  nuclei  and  the  interstitial  fatty  tissue  son 
times  increased,  and  the  muscular  bundles  in  some  places  rather  smal 
than  usual ;  but  never  a  decided  fatty  metamorphosis. 

The  prognosis,  whether  the  constant  or  induced  electric  current 
used,  or  whether  electricity  be  entirely  neglected,  is  unfavorable.    Al 
six  or  twelve  months,  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  further  succef 
whatever  has  ceased  to  respond  to  electric  stimulus,  after  a  few  wee 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  will  remain  paralyzed  [?]. 

The  impairment  of  nutrition,  which  includes  the  arrest  or  grow 
in  the  extremities,  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  inactivity 
the  latter.  This  is  shown  by  those  cases  of  Kennedy's,  in  which  t 
paralysis  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  trophic  disturbance  neverthel< 
made  its  appearance.  These  disturbances  of  nutrition,  in  connect! 
with  the  changes  of  form  and  of  relative  position  of  the  articular  sur&c 
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and  the  paralytic  contractions,  canse  the  roajority  of  all  non-congenital 
ddbrmitiesi  as  pes  raras,  valgus,  calcaneus,  and  their  combinations. 

In  accordance  with  the  generally  received  (or  ''antagonistic'^) 
tbeoiT,  these  partial  contractions  arc  supposed  to  originate  in  traction 
exercised  by  tne  paralyzed'  muscles ;  and,  when  in  time  these  muscles 
loie  the  power  of  extension,  the  contractions  become  retractions. 

The  stimulus  which  caused  the  muscles  to  contract  was  found  in 
the  moscalar  tonicity ;  but  the  latter  is  proved  by  experiment  to  be 
oaable  to  overcome  the  weight  of  a  limb,  or  even  of  a  portion  of  a 
bah, 

Werner  therefore  modified  this  antagonistic  theory,  and  declared 
that  a  muscle  may  contract  actively,  but  cannot  extend  itself  actively ; 
when  its  antagonist  is  paralyzed,  there  remains  nothing  that  can  ex- 
tend it,  except  the  actnat  weight  of  the  extremity ;  and,  as,  in  cases  of 
panilysb  of  the  extensors,  the  limbs  often  assume  and  long  retain  the 
flexed  position,  secondary  distortion  is  but  a  natural  result 

But  the  various  deformities,  in  point  of  fact,  will  not  fit  into  this 
antagonistic  scheme.  The  muscles  that  arc  most  paralyzed  are  often 
the  ones  that  are  shortened,  and  the  deflection  of  the  joint  is  often 
toward  the  paralyzed  side. 

A  part  of  these  contractions  (as  Huter  demonstrated)  come  to  pass 
in  simple  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus,  pes  eqnino- 
vams  is  developed  if  the  child  is  very  young  and  has  not  learned  to 
^ralk,  or  leaves  off  walking  for  a  long  time,  because  the  foot,  left  to  the 
Action  of  its  own  weight,  spontaneously  assumes  the  morbid  posture ; 
hut,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  walk,  or  to  resume  walking  speedily,  the 
^dght  of  the  body  pressing  on  the  foot  causes  a  pes  valgus,  just  as  in 
^rtain  occupations  which  tax  the  leg-muscles  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

In  paralytic  flat-foot  there  is  but  a  slight  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  contractions,  because  the  weight  of  the  foot  when  at  rest  opposes 
aoch  contraction.  The  same  is  true  of  pes  calcaneus,  which,  how- 
<^er,  is  accompanied  by  hollowing  of  the  planta. 

Paralytic  pes  calcaneus,  and  some  other  paralytic  deformities  of 
jointa  (hip,  kneeV  arise,  according  to  Volkmann,  in  the  following  man- 
lier: It  18  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  patient  to  maintain  the  bones 
hmlaneed  one  upon  the  other  by  muscular  action ;  therefore  he  is  com- 
pelled to  let  them  assume  the  &ulty,  bent  position,  in  which  the  liga- 
tnents  lend  their  ud  in  holding  the  joint  stiff,  when  the  weight  of  the 
tnmk  bean  upon  it.     In  case  the  muscles  moving  the  knee  are  para- 
lyzed, the  position  assumed  is  that  in  which  the  posterior  ligaments  are 
constantly  strained ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  genu  recurvatum.     In 
the  case  of  a  palsied  arm,  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  the  ones 
most  afllected,  and,  as  the  elbow-joint  freely  assumes  the  flexed  and  the 
eztended  positions,  the  utmost  deformity  is  a  slight  degree  of  prona- 
tkiu 

The  hand  experiences  the  greatest  alteration,  the  fingers  and  wrist 
hciiig  more  or  less  bent     Volkmann  attributes  this  not  to  paralysis  of 

'  Bead  *^  Non  paralyied  "  ?  (den  sag  der  gelahmten  mnskeln). 
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the  exteDsors,  inasmach  as  they  are  sometimes  less  palsied  than  th.^ 
aDtagonists,  the  contracted  flexors,  but  he  considers  flexion  to  be  ti 
middle  position,  which  leads  to  contraction  when  the  extensors  are  k 
sufficiently  exercised. 

Children  must  be  induced  to  walk  as  soon  as  possible,  must 
made  to  step  fairly  upon  the  sole,  must  not  have  crutches,  must 
carefully  watched  in  walking,  and  false  positions  promptly  correct 
by  appropriate  apparatus. 

10. — Alterations  in  the  Cerebral  Lymphatic  Vessels,  Gtolos.  (€B 
Med.  Ital.  Lombardia,  20,  1870.     A.  M.  Centr.  Z^.,  45,  1870.) 

These  vessels  consist  of  canals,  bounded  exteriorly  by  a  thin  nies 
brane  of  connective  tissue,  internally  by  the  walls  of  the  blood-vefl8€ 
the  latter  being  surrounded  by  the  former  vessels. 

They  differ  from  the  lymphatics  of  other  regions,  in  that  they  hm 
no  endothelium. 

Their  calibre  is  a  little  greater  in  children  than  in  adults ;  it 
greatest  in  the  hemispheres,  next  in  the  corpus  striata,  thalami,  opti» 
and  cerebellum ;  it  stands  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  bloo* 
vessels. 

The  rapid  distention  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  ^acute  congestioi 
is  always  followed  by  an  immediate  diminution  of  tne  correspondic 
lymphatic  spaces ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  former  is  followed  I 
dilatation  of  the  latter.  This  phenomenon  affords  a  solution  to  tl 
much-debated  question  of  the  possibility  of  acute  cerebral  congeatio 

Considerable  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  of  their  lymphatic  spac* 
may  exist  simultaneously,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  in  persons  who  are  di 
posed  to  venous  stasis  and  serous  transudation  in  consequence  i 
chronic  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  In  such  cases  we  are  obl^ 
to  assume  a  diminution  of  the  cerebral  substance,  to  balance  the  i 
crease  in  the  volume  of  the  vessels.  The  author,  in  fact,  has  fooi 
in  senile  atrophy  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  with  i 
excessive  distention  and  sinuosity  of  the  lymphatic  spaces. 

General  or  partial  cerebral  oedema  \a  always  associated  with  a  cc 
responding  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  spaces. 

In  the  pathogenesis  of  the  peculiar  condition  which  Durand-Fard 
has  designated  '^  itat  criblS,^^  the  lymphatic  vessels  play  an  importa 
part  The  great  distention  of  the  latter,  which  gives  the  braiQ 
porous  aspect,  is  probably  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  substanc 
analogous  to  the  contraction  of  the  lung-tissue  found  in  bronchiectaaia 

The  following  are  the  most  important  patholo^c  changes  of  tl 
walls  of  these  lymphatics:  Fatty  degeneration,  constant  in  childn 
dying  in  the  first  year  of  life ;  sometimes  found,  though  less  exte 
sively,  in  adults.  Calcareous  degeneration  is  very  common,  principal 
in  old  people,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  same  change  in  ti 
muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels.  Pigmentation,  in  the  form  of  lot 
and  crooked  streaks,  formed  sometimes  by  heaps  of  pigmentrmolocnl 
in  the  cells  from  which  the  wall  of  the  lymph-vessel  is  develope 
sometimes  by  large  granules  of  hiomatosin,  which  are  also  to  be  foui 
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in  the  connective-tissaG  cells  of  the  waU.  The  latter  variety  is  of  con- 
^t  occurrence  in  adults.  Finally,  new  formations,  less  common  here 
than  io  other  regions. 

In  the  contents  of  these  vessels  we  may  find  an  abnormal  accumu- 
^OD  of  lymphatic  corpuscles,  or  granules  of  hoematosin,  fatty  degen- 
^ftidon  of  the  lymph-corpuscles,  or  pus,  or  tubercle,  etc. 

These  canals  are  capable  of  transferring  neoplasms  from  one  part  of 
the  brain  to  another. 

11. — GalwimzaHon  of  the  Sympathetic,  From  a  Lecture  delivered 
W  MoRTfc  Mbtea  before  the  Berliner  Medicinische  Gesellschaft.  (Allg. 
Med  Centr.  Ztg.,  63,  1870.) 

In  1868  the  author  described  cases  of  apoplectic  paralysis,  vaso-mo- 
tor  gpasm,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  which  he  had  cured  by 
this  method.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  therapeutic  results  can  be 
explained  from  physiolo^cal  experiments,  since  these  experiments  in- 
form us  merely  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  sympathetic  over  the 
^'^Bso-motor  nerves,  the  temperature,  and  tne  dilatator  iridis  muscle. 
In  publishing  new  observations  with  a  view  to  establishing  physiolo- 
gical &cts,  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  cases  only  in  which  (1)  a 
ckionic,  steadily  progressive  disease  has  improved  almost  instantly 
under  the  influence  of  galvanization  of  the  sympathatic ;  (2)  no  other 
remedy  has  been  employed ;  and  (3)  the  poles  have  always  been  ap- 
plied in  the  same  places. 

In  the  three  following  observations,  one  method  has  been  steadily 

followed^  namely:    The  zinc-pole  of  a   battery  of  from  twelve  to 

eighteen  elements  is  applied  to  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  superior 

ccrrical  ganglion,  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  copper-pole  upon 

the  tnuisverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  of  the  opposite 

ode.    lliey  are  held  steadily  in  that  position  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 

^heo  the  following  phenomena  usually  occur :     first,  a  rise  of  the 

bodily  temperature,  perceived  by  the  patient,  and  measurable  by  the 

thermometer;  second,  a  visible  transudation  of  sweat  from  the  ends  of 

^  fingers  and  the  pores  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  not  always  parallel 

vith  the  rise  of  temperature ;  third,  simultaneously  with  the  second, 

i]dix>tion  of  the  spasm,  the  pain,  and  the  tension,  and  a  feeling  of  re- 

U  m  the  affected  extremity. 

Case  L — Arthritii  Nodaea, — A  lady,  aged  twenty-four,  suffered 
^  a  paioful  swelling  in  the  metacarpal  joint  of  the  second  and  third 
bgen  of  the  right  hand,  which  mdually  increased  to  the  point  of 
pieventing  the  free  motion  of  ihe  fingers.  No  cause  was  known.  In 
^winter  following,  the  pains  increased,  and  spread  to  both  arms ; 
^Uk  a  numbness  was  frequently  felt  in  the  hand,  and  a  chilly  sensa- 
^  all  over  the  body.  In  January  (1868)  the  pains  increased  con- 
lifaably^  becoming  most  intense  in  the  shoulders  and  arms,  so  that  it 
^  iiq>oenble  for  the  patient  to  move  them,  and  the  slightest  touch 
Vide  her  cry  out  The  sweating-cure,  and  sulphur-baths,  diminished 
^ttiSMta,  hut  not  the  pain  and  swelling.  The  baths  of  Teplitz  had 
^atmshory  effects  Almost  all  the  joints  became  more  or  less 
**olkii,  and  exceedingly  stiff,  imparting  to  the  body  the  feeling  of  ex- 
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cessive  weight  The  mud-baths  of  Teplitz,  upon  a  second  trial,  rather 
increased  the  pains.  The  author  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  in 
November,  1869.  She  was  excessively  anaemic;  she  was  affected 
with  arthritis  nodosa  of  both  arms  and  legs,  the  greater  part  of  the 
joints  in  those  members  being  swollen,  more  or  less  immovable,  and 
some  of  them  anchylosed ;  she  had  excruciating  pain,  even  when  lying 
quiet,  especially  at  night  and  in  damp  weather ;  her  appetite  and  di- 
gestion were  poor,  menses  scanty,  and  pulse  small  and  accelerated. 

The  poles  were  applied  in  the  manner  already  described.  (The  in- 
verse mode  of  application  always  increased  the  discomfort  of  the  pa- 
tient) From  the  very  first  session,  the  pain  diminished  distinctly. 
The  swelling  was  soon  reduced  in  amount,  the  temperature  in  the  arms, 
and  especially  in  the  hands,  increased.  The  sensation  of  warmth  in- 
creased for  hours,  and,  when  the  application  was  made  at  noon,  it  often 
lasted  through  the  evening.  After  thirty-three  sessions,  confined  solely 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  almost  four 
miles  (eine  Stunde),  inasmuch  as  the  swelling  and  pain  in  the  legs  were 
entirely  gone.  Pain  in  the  arms  remained  in  a  slight  degree,  and 
could  be  removed  at  any  time  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  same  treatment 
The  urine  contained  large  quantities  of  acid  urate  of  soda ;  its  specific 
gravity  was  1029,  its  reaction  strongly  acid.  The  perspiration  had  an 
unusual,  penetrating  odor.  Complexion  greatly  improved,  appetite  and 
digestion  perfect  After  sixteen  more  sessions  (two  or  three  months 
in  all),  the  pain  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
joints  was  so  far  diminished  that  the  skin  lay  loose  over  uiem,  and 
the  hands  were  capable  of  all  the  usual  feminine  avocations  March 
28th,  after  seventy-five  sessions,  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  morbid  condi- 
tion remains. 

Cask  II. — Spasm  of  the  Vaso-motor  Nerves  in  consequence  of 
Over-exertion, — A  healthy  lady,  aged  thirty-one,  had  been  making  un- 
usual exertions  in  knitting,  when  one  morning,  inmiediately  upon 
waking,  she  found  her  second  finger-joint  was  stiff,  causing  a  mffi- 
culty  in  shutting  the  hand.  This  occurred  every  morning,  but  always 
passed  off  soon.  She  continued  her  knitting;  the  stimiess  became 
greater,  more  lasting,  and  painful ;  she  felt  pain  and  weakness  in  lifting 
even  light  objects,  and  a  numbness  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Six 
weeks'  rest,  and  local  measures,  were  unavailing.  Relief  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  first  application  of  galvanism  to  the  sympathetic. 
Twenty-one  sessions  completed  the  cure.  Patient  can  perform  all  her 
former  duties  perfectly  well,  not  excepting  knitting. 

Case  III. — Musician,  aged  forty-nine,  plays  uie  viola,  and  gives 
lessons  on  the  piano.  Two  or  three  years  ag^o  a  pain  commenced  in 
the  upper  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  subject  to 
special  exertion  in  playing  the  viola.  At  first  very  transient,  thu  pain 
mdually  became  more  frequent  and  severe,  and  was  but  little  bene- 
fited by  rest  It  extended  sometimes  to  the  elbow;  was  of  a  cutting, 
burning,  or  pricking  character,  almost  constant,  and  ver^severe.  Great 
and  almost  unbearable  heat  was  also  felt  in  the  hand.  When  first  seen, 
the  slightest  touch  upon  the  patient's  hand,  at  the  inner  border,  caused 
the  most  violent  pain.    A  very  weak  stream  from  twelve  elements  was 
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employed  for  five  or  six  minutes ;  relief  was  immediately  felt,  which 
med  sereral  hours.     After  six  sessions  the  pain  was  entirely  gone ; 
the  hiod  could  be  touched  without  exciting  pain.     Aft^er  twenty-four 
•earioDs  (thirty-six  days),  he  played  the  piano  an  hour  and  a  half  with- 
out interruption,  and  felt  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  it 

12. — Chnmie  Intoxication  from  Ether.  Martin.  (Gazette  des  H6- 
pitaox,  May  10,  1870.) 

Hie  patient,  a  woman  of  forty-eight  years,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  after  each  meal  a  lump  of  sugar,  wetted  with  sulphuric 
ether,  to  relieve  a  diflSculty  in  digestion.  During  the  space  of  two 
months  and  ahalf^  preceding  her  admission  to  the  hospital  de  La  Pitii^ 
she  took,  in  this  manner,  a  total  of  180  grammes  (nearly  six  ounces). 
When  she  had  continued  the  practice  for  about  seven  weeks,  trembling 
of  the  hands  commenced.  A  week  later  she  began  to  feel  severe  pains 
in  the  lower  front  part  of  the  chest,  and  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
Slie  alio  suffered  from  vomiting  of  a  whitish  watery  fluid  on  rising  in 
the  morning.  In  a  week  more  her  gait  became  unsteady,  and  she  suf- 
fered frx>m  trembling  of  the  toes,  cramps  in  the  calves,  and  prickling 
aenaationa  in  the  feet 

Upon  admission  to  hospital,  she  presented  all  the  above  symptoms. 
Tie  pain  resembled  that  which  would  be  caused  by  two  blisters,  of 
eight  or  ten  centimetres  in  diameter,  the  one  placed  a  little  above  the 
epigastrium,  the  other  at  the  same  level  on  the  back.  It  was  intermit- 
tent, and  was  excited  by  any  sort  of  aliment  There  were  regular 
alight  twitchings  in  certain  portions  of  the  limbs.  The  strength  of  the 
hands  was  not  diminished.  Almost  continual  buzzing  in  the  ears ;  mus- 
eas  volitantes  occasionally,  usually  followed  by  a  bnef  attack  of  frontal 
headache.  Pupils  slightly  enlai^d.  Sleep  undbturbed.  No  fever. 
Soft  souffle  at  nase  of  heart,  and  in  vessels  of  neck,  accompanying 
the  first  sound.     No  other  important  symptoms. 

An  emetic  at  entrance,  a  daily  bath,  a  little  opium  at  night,  and 
ibitineiice  from  ether,  constituted  the  entire  treatment  Recovery  was 
complete  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

18. — Different  Efftett  of  the  Continued  and  the  Induced  Currents 
iipoii  Muicular  Contractility.  Chiron.  (Academic  des  Sciences,  May 
80, 1870.) 

The  author's  conclusions  are  drawn  from  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
MUnd,  either  essential  or  consecutive  to  an  eruptive  fever  or  a  trau- 
OMtiim ;  from  cases  of  so-called  rheumatic  facial  palsy,  and  saturnine 

1.  In  the  above  classes  of  paralysis,  the  continued  current  causes 
coDtiaction  of  the  palsied  organs  at  the  moments  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing; while  induced  currents,  of  whatever  intensity,  fail  to  do  the  same. 

8.  Such  muscles,  when  cure  is  effected,  arc  amenable  to  the  action 
of  tlie  win,  but  not  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  that  of  the  induced  cur- 
RBt;  while  the  continuous  current,  at  opening  and  closing,  produces  con- 
tiietioo  in  a  very  characteristic  way.    Therefore, 

3.  Induced  currents  are  not  the  best  stimulus  for  paralyzed  mus- 
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cles.     We  can  no  longer  hold  to  the  common  statement,  "  Electro- 
muscular  irritability  is  not  necessary  to  motility." 

4.  Farado-muBcular  contractility^  representing  the  reaction  of  the 
muscles,  under  the  influence  of  the  induced  current,  deserves  carefiilly 
to  be  distinguished  from  galvano-muscular  contractility^  or  the  reactioii 
under  the  continued  current. 

The  diagnostic  importance  of  these  facts  is  obvious. 

14. — Statistics    of  Hydrophobia  in   France,    (Wocbenblatt     ^^ 
Medic.  Statistik  und  Epidemiologic.     A.  M.  Centr.  Ztg.,  73,  1870.^ 

Dumas,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  established  a  register  of  hycito^ 
phobia  in  France  twenty  years  ago ;   and  the  following  facts,  commv:^'^^ 
cated  by  M.  Bouley  to  the  AcadSniie  des  Sciences^  are  drawn  from  ^cM 
re^ster  for  the  period  from  1863  to  1868 : 

In  49  departments  320  persons  were  bitten  by  mad  animals,  w 
in  32  no  one  was  bitten,  and  from  eight  the  reports  are  want' 
Hydrophobia  ensued  in  120  of  these  persons,  in  123  it  did  not  oo 
in  68  the  absence  of  further  accounts  makes  their  escape  probable.  ^ 

all  these  cases,  310  were  bitten  by  dogs,  five  by  cats,  and  five  by  wol 
All  persons  attacked  by  hydrophobia  died.     Of  the  310  dogs, 
were  male.     Two-thirds  of  the  persons  bitten  were  males. 

The  summer  does  not  favor  the  outbreak  of  rabies  canina,  as  i 
commonly  supposed.  In  the  spring  months,  89  persons  were  biti 
in  summer  74,  in  autumn  64,  in  winter  75. 

In  106  cases,  the  period  from  the  date  of  inoculation  to  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  ascertained,  and  was  found,  in  73 
stances,  not  to  exceed  ttDo  numths.  After  this  date,  the  frequency 
outbreaks  rapidly  diminished,  and  during  the  eighth  month  but 
case  occurred ;  the  longest  period  of  incubation  having  been  240  da^ 
After  the  ninetieth  day,  complete  immunity  is  most  highly  probable 
The  stage  of  incubation  was  decidedly  shorter,  in  proportion  as  the  f^ 
dividual  bitten  was  younger.  By  ranging  the  cases  in  two  series,  o 
including  the  ages  from  three  to  twenty,  the  other  those  above 
the  mean  duration  of  this  stage  was  found  to  be  forty-four  days  in  tL^' 
first  instance,  and  seventy-five  days  in  the  second.  Between  the  ag^^ 
of  five  and  fifteen,  however,  the  danger  of  taking  the  disease  was  du.^ 
half  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  adults. 

Wounds  of  the  face  were  almost  invariably  fatal;  those  of  th>^ 
hands  were  so  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases ;  those  of  the  anna  o^^ 
legs  in  less  than  one-third ;  and  those  of  the  trunk  in  nearly  two-thirdi^^ 

There  is  nothing  worth  especial  mention  as  a  specific  remedy.  BnC"^ 
the  surest  preventive  known  is  the  actual  cautery,  since  92  oat  of^^ 
134  thus  treated  escaped,  while  only  10  of  66  who  neglected  the  pre* — ' 
caution  were  equally  fortunate.  If  the  hot  iron  be  not  at  hand,  let^ 
the  wound  be  sucked,  made  to  bleed  fireely,  washed  freely,  and  ligated^ 
without  delay. 

16. — Cretinism  in  the  Valley  of  the  Danube.  Glattbb.  (Yerein 
fur  Psychiatric  und  forensische  Psychologic,  in  Vienna ;  vide  Wocben- 
blatt, No.  38,  1870.) 
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The  author  is  Phynkua  of  the  Coaiitats  of  Weiselbarg,  Raab,  and 
Pesth,  lying  od  both  sides  of  the  stream.     Cretinism,  goitre,  dwarfish- 
ness,  and  deaf-mutism,  are  more  frequent  upon  the  right  hank^  and 
upon  tbe  adjacent  side  of  the  island  in  the  river.     The  cause  of  this 
excess  cannot  be  traced  to  any  difference  in  the  altitude,  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  inhabitants,  or  their  nationality.     Both  banks  are  com- 
posed of  alluvium ;  but  with  the  difference,  that  that  of  the  right,  or 
western  bank,  originated  in  the  Alps,  where  cretinism  is  common ; 
while  that  of  the  left  bank  is  partially  derived  from  the  Carpathians. 
The  influence  of  the  soil  is  further  seen  in  the  fact  that  certain  houses 
are  notorious  for  causing  goitre  in  strangers  who  take  up  their  residence 
there.     The  delta-regions  of  the  right  bank  are  most  affected,  while  at 
a  distance  from  the  river  (**  in  the  interior '')  cretinism  and  its  concom- 
itants are  not  observed. 

At  Yisegrad  the  Danube  makes  a  great  bend,  which  favors  the  de- 
position of  much  alluvium.  In  the  time  of  Mathias  Corvinus  this 
town  suffered  from  the  same  want  as  at  the  present  day,  namely,  a 
want  of  increase  of  the  population. 

The  water  was  found  excessively  hard  in  places  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  soft  (river  water)  in  the  islands. 

Hereditary  influence  is  demonstrable,  descending  chiefly  through 
mothers,  who  may  be  themselves  healthy,  but  in  whose  family  some 
one  of  this  group  of  diseases  exists.  It  is  related  that  cretinism  was 
very  prevalent  in  Hedervdr  during  the  last  century.  The  Empress 
M^aria  Theresa,  being  advised  of  the  fact,  quartered  a  squadron  of  Bo- 
hemian cuirassiers  in  the  place ;  and  at  present  the  number  of  cretins 
is  no  greater  than  in  other  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  cretins  of  the  Danube  Valley  differ  from  those  of  the  Alps, 
in  being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  low  temperatures,  and  sexually  torpid. 

16. — Puerperal  Insanity,  J.  Thompson  Dickson,  M.  R.  C.  P. 
(Journal  of  Mental  Science,  October,  1870.)  Robert  Boyd,  F.  R.  C. 
P.  (Ibid.,  July,  1870.)  F.  Weber,  8t  Petersburg  (Allg.  Med.  C. 
Zt^.,  87,  88,  1870.) 

Dickson  believes  the  common  term  *^  puerperal  mania "  to  be  inap- 
pix)priate ;  since,  while  mania  is  often  the  form  assumed  by  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  melancholia  is  almost  or  quite  as  frequent,  while 
^elnsional  insanity  and  acute  dementia  are  as  common  as  any,  or  per- 
^^^ps  almost  always  more  or  less  complicate  the  other  forms.  The  so- 
^^wed  puerperal  insanity  is  ordinary  insanity,  appearing  at  childbirth, 
8*id  oi5y  slightly  modified  by  that  fact 

**In  almost  aU  instances,  perhaps  in  all,''  he  remarks,  'Hhere  is  a 
potentiality  of  insanity  either  from  hereditary  transmission  or  specially 
^d  accidentally  induced,  but  not  associated  with  the  parturient  con- 
dition. It  seems  highly  probable,  though  the  evidence  on  this  point 
^  as  yet  incomplete,  that,  without  the  potentiality  above  spoken  of,  a 
pfttient  will  not  become  insane  as  a  consequence  of  parturition ;  and  it 
spears  much  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  cases  as  insanity  appearing 
^  the  puerperal  season,  than  to  use  the  term  "  puerperal "  in  an  ad- 
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jectival  sense,  as  though  the  insanity  was  a  special  form  peculiar  t^ 
child-bearing." 

He  supports  his  views  by  relating  the  history  of  ten  (hosjMta^ 
cases.  In  three  of  these  the  mother  had  been  insane,  in  three  more 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  two  there  had  been  previoas  epilepsj 
or  other  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system* 

These  conclusions  resemble  those  reached  by  Boyd,  which  aiB 
based  upon  the  observation   of  63  cases,  occurring  during  tweotjr 
years  in  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylum.     He  uses  the  follow- 
ing expresiiions :   "  Of  the  forms  of  the  disorder  on  admission,  minia 
was  the  most  frequent,  being  three  to  one  of  the  cases  of  melancholia; 
but  they  frequently  alternated  after  the  maniacal  paroxysms;  grei^ 
depression  and  melancholy  succeeded,  and  continued  for  some  tim^ 
Seven  of  the  63  were  cases  of  dementia."    And  more  specificallyy  of 
22  cases  wliich  became  evident  at,  or  soon  after  childbirth,  ^fooit^ 
were  reported  as  dangerous  to  others,  violent,  m  a  state  of  maoi^ 
while  eight  were  incoherent,  in  a  state  of  dementia,  when  admittM 
but,  of  34 '  cases  which  came  on  later,  the  form  of  insanity  in    ^ 
greater  number  was  melancholia,  with  paroxysms  of  mania. 

Hereditary  predisposition  existed  in  13  cases;  viz.,  four  time^^ 
the  father's  side,  five  times  on  the  mother's,  and  four  other  insta^^ 
where  it  is  not  stated  on  which  side  it  existed.     The  bodily  healtk. 
good  in  eight  only. 

These  63  cases  constituted  4.6  per  cent  of  females  admitted  -^ 
ing  the  period  mentioned,  not  including  readmissions. 

Of  the  whole  number  only  five  were  unmarried.     Of  415  at 
well,  263  were  unmarried,  122  married,  and  30  widows.     But,  in 
countries,  the  number  of  unmarried  insane  women,  of  all  dassesi 
siderably  exceeds  that  of  the  married. 

Forty-five  cases  recovered,  and  7  died. 

Weber  reports  upon  46  cases,  occurring  in  the  Obnchow  Hoqpi^' 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1865.  Eleven  of  the  women  w«^' 
unmarried.  The  brevity  of  the  attacks  is  auite  remarkable,  the  ent^ 
course  of  the  disease  occupying  less  than  tnirty  days  in  33  of  the  ^ 
cases.  The  women  belonged  to  the  most  ignorant  classes,  and  ofU^ 
were  unable  even  to  state  how  many  children  their  mothers  had  bom* 
hence  it  was  impossible  to  trace  an  hereditary  taint  in  any  instance 
Apsemia  and  general  ill-health  were  certainly  predisponng  caaaed 
for  only  three  of  the  women  had  good  constitutions.  The  diaeaae  o^ 
curred  twenty-three  times  among  8,036  women  delivered  in  the  fiH 
Petersburg  hospitals,  according  to  Dr.  Hagenburger's  report ;  that  ii 
four  times  as  frequently  as  in  Prague  and  WUrzburg  among  the  coi 
responding  class  of  women.  Of  the  eight  deaths,  only  one  was  ^ 
rectly  caused  by  the  disease  in  question ;  in  the  seven  remaining  cases 
other  f;evcre  and  dangerous  maladies  were  present.  Twenty-three  re 
covered. 

As  to  the  form,  only  four  could  be  entitled  cases  of  melancholia 
in  one  other  case  there  was  dementia,  which  followed  an  attack  o1 
cerebral  meningitis.     All  the  other  cases  exhibited  a  more  or  leas  man! 
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acal  character,  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  most,  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  shortly  after  the  exciting  cause,  in  the  form  of  furious 
delirium,  which  at  intervals  gave  place  to  relaxation  and  an  apathy  re- 
semhling  sopor.  Three  classes  of  maniacal  disease  may  be  distin- 
guished :  1.  Mania  with  cheerfal  spirits  (M,  propria^ ;  2.  Mania  with 
continual  anxiety  and  restlessness  (Melancholia  activa) ;  3.  Mania  with 
iirational  rage  (Vesania). 

17. — Fractured  Bonei  in  the  Ineane.  W.  Lander  Lindsay,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  a  E.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  November,  1870.)  Dr. 
RoQSRSy  Superintendent  of  the  Rainhill  Asylum.  (Journal  of  Mental 
Science,  October,  1870.)  Dr.  W.  H.  0.  Sankey.  (Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  No.  1026.) 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  English  public  much  excited  over  cases 
of  alleged  brutality  practised  by  assistants  in  insane  asylums.  The 
char^  is  brought  in  a  very  sensational  manner  by  a  distinguished 
novelist,  that  these  assistants  have  a  secret  knack  of  breaking  the  ribs 
of  their  patients  without  causing  any  external  bniises ;  it  is  said  to  be 
done  by  means  of  the  knees.  Without  further  specifying  these  allega- 
tions, we  will  lay  before  our  readers  certain  well-established  facts 
bearing  on  the  question. 

1.  Mollities  ossium  may  affect  the  whole  bony  skeleton,  and  yet 
be  entirely  unsuspected  during  life.  In  fact,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
detect  it,  save  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  Such  cases  furnish  one 
of  the  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  examining  every  case  of 
death  from  insanity.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  disease  is 
common  enough  to  account  for  the  actual  cases  of  fractured  bones  in 
the  insane. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  ribs,  in  the  insane,  may  easily  escape  detection 
during  life.  '*  None  but  those  habitually  engaged  in  the  management 
of  lunatics,''  says  Lindsay,  "  can  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  whicn  acci- 
dental or  self-iimicted  injuries  occur,  or  of  the  exceptional  character  of 
these  injuries.  They  are  exceptional  in  so  far  as  it  is  (1)  frequently 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been  inflicted  (I  refer  to 
cases  in  which  ill-usage  by  attendants  has  been  impossible) ;  and  (2) 
in  so  &r  as  serious  lesions  may  be  developed  without  the  usual  accom- 
panying or  proportionate  physical  indications  or  vital  symptoms  of  any 
Kind.  Thus,  I  have  known  almost  all  the  ribs  of  a  young  man's  side 
broken  without  a  sin^e  outward  indication,  or  the  exhibition  of  any 
kind  of  symptom.  No  complaint  ever  emanated  from  the  patient; 
there  was  no  bruise-mark,  no  lung-symptom,  no  indication  of  the 
slightest  suffering  from  first  to  last    Nor  was  it  ever  discovered  how 

the  injury  was  inflicted The  patient  never  could  comprehend 

why  he  was  confined  to  bed  and  swathed  in  flannel ! "  Dr.  Workman, 
of  Toronto,  reports  two  cases  of  violent  mania  with  fracture  of  five 
and  seven  ribs  respectively ;  the  fractures  must  have  exbted  prior  to 
admissioOy  and  in  neither  would  they  have  been  known  without  post- 
mortem examination. 

3.  Unsuspected  fractures  are  often  found  in  patients  at  their  ad- 
mission to  the  asylum.     They  are  not  confined  to  the  ribs ;   although 
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they  may  endanger  life,  they  occasion  no  apparent  discomfort,  aiL- 
they  are  attributable — at  least  in  very  many  cases — not  to  roal-osag 
by  attendants,  but  to  accident  or  self-inflicted  injury.  (See  Dr.  Gray " 
Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Asylum  for  1862.) 

4.  The  true  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  such  accidenti 
is  indicated,  though  in  somewhat  different  terms,  by  both  Sankey  and 
Rogers.     The  latter  says : 

*^The  class  of  patients  to  whom  these  injuries  are  generally  fomid 
to  occur  are  the  subjects  of  general  paralysis ''  (paresis),  ^*  in  wbom 
very  exalted  notions  of  their  own  power  and  ability,  and  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  order  and  direct  every  one  else,  are  combined  with  fftti 
muscular  weakness,  diminished  sensibility  to  pain,  and  inabiUty  to 
protect  themselves.  Their  inflated  ideas  of  self-importance  lead*uieiii 
into  quarrels  with  other  patients,  their  muscular  weakness  places  them 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  their  diminished  sensibility  hinders  them  froB 
making  known  any  injuries  they  may  have  received,  while  their  g0Br 
eral  mental  confusion  renders  their  narration  of  events  often  extreMj 
untrustworthy.  A  case  in  point  occurs  to  my  recollection  as  I  write 
A  man,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  was  observed  to  be  rather  poorly,  aB^ 
on  my  examining  him,  I  found  that  he  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  <^ 
or  more  ribs.  Having  removed  him  to  the  infirmary,  I  asked  him  l»^ 
it  had  occurred ;  he,  without  hesitation,  replied  that  the  attendaat; 
his  ward  had  knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him;  shortly  afben^^ 
he  told  the  chief  attendant  a  dififerent  version,  and  eventually  be 
me  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  had  bee: 
flicted  by  another  patient  ....  On  my  inquiring  of  this  patien#^ 
corroborated  the  other^s  account  in  a  characteristic  manner,  say^ 
*  He  wanted  to  come  up  into  my  ward  to  build  a  chimney  six  m:^ 
high,  and  I  pushed  him  down-stairs.'  '* 

Sankey  describes  this  class  of  patients  as  follows : 

**  1.  Paretic  patients  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  malady  arc  kno*' 
to  be  furiously  excited.  They  throw  themselves  about  with  reckl# 
violence.  They  frequently  attack  the  bystanders,  and  they  thus  ofti; 
become  engaged  in  scuffles.  They  are  consequently  exposed  to  a 
kinds  of  blows  and  falls  of  a  purely  accidental  character. 

^*  2.  The  state  of  their  nervous  system  is  such  that  the  ordinal 
excited  acts  "  (in  self-defence)  "  are  not  performed  at  aU,  or  are  not  i 
rapidly  executed  as  to  ward  off  or  modify  these  direct  injuries. 

*^  3.  There  is  in  them  such  a  dulness  of  sensibility,  or  common  sei 
sation,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  same  amount  of  inconvenience  or  pai 
from  injuries,  so  that  the  effects  are  masked,  and  there  is  nothing  1 
indicate  what  has  taken  place,  or  to  note  the  exact  period  when  tl 
injury  occurred. 

**  In  general  paresis. 

**  The  outbreak  is  more  sudden  than  in  insanity  proper. 

"  It  follows  very  frequently  upon  some  great  mental  emotion. 

"It  is  very  rarely  indeed  preceded  by  (a  short  stage  of)  meUu 
cholic  symptoms. 

**  The  delirium  is  of  a  peculiar  character  (manie  des  prandeurty* 
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M.  Jules  Fabret  remarks  that  patients  may  pass  in  a  few  liours 
from  this  condition  into  that  of  extreme  maniacal  excitement 

'*  It  is  in  this  stage,  and  on  account  of  it  most  frequently,  that  the 
patient  is  brought  to  the  asylum.'' 

An  editorial,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  very  sensibly 
points  out  the  fact  that  "  non-restraint,"  in  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  an  impossibility.   "  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  such  men  "  (L  e., 
certain  insane  patients,  who  are  quite  ready  to  kill  an  attendant  upon 
opportunity)  "as  amenable  to  reason;  they  are  amenable  only  to  brute 
force,  active  or  passive,  and  over  some  of  them  even  drugs  would  seem 
to  lose  control.     They  may  be  held  on  the  floor  or  on  their  beds,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  striking,  or  kicking,  and  even  then  they  will 
bite,  as  many  a  physician  and  attendant  know  to  their  cost     Such 
men  must  be  hindered  from  injuring  themselves  and  others ;  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  ?    Force  of  some  kind  must  be  used,  active  or  passive. 
With  six  or  eight  attendants  holding  a  man,  and  this  number  is  some- 
times necessary,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  escape  bruising,  even 
should  he  suffer  no  more  serious  injury.     In  such  a  case,  the  argumen- 
iwn  ad  homineniy  usually  most  unfair,  becomes  good  logic,  whether 
should  we  prefer  to  be  so  held  by  six  or  eight  men,  with  their  localized 
grips,  or  by  a  stout  sheet  of  canvas  uniformly  resistent  ?    For  our  own 
part,  we  should,  being  sane,  choose  the  latter." 

18. — Report  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Bendorf,  with  its  Colonies^ 
for  1867-1869.  Erlenmeter.  (Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  No. 
37,  1870.) 

The  author  has  treated  187  patients  in  his  asylum  within  the  last 
three  years,  of  whom  60  were  treated  in  the  "  colonies."  Bendorf,  the 
^ite  of  the  parent  institution,  is  a  few  miles  below  Coblentz;  the  two 
Colonies  are  not  far  distant,  and  command  extensive  views  of  the  river 
^nd  its  neighborhood.  One  was  originally  a  villa,  and  will  contain  8 
^r  10  patients;  it  is  assigned  to  those  of  the  upper  rank,  while  the 
'^Uddle  and  lower  classes  are  assigned  to  the  larger  colony,  which  will 
Accommodate  40  or  50.  There  is  a  certain  family  life  in  these  insti- 
tutions, the  tone  of  which  is  emphatically  elevated  by  the  presence  of 
the  relatives  of  a  few  of  the  patients.  Thus,  of  the  38  patients  in  the 
^Hudler  colony,  four  men  were  allowed  the  company  of  their  (well) 
^ives ;  a  Mher  stayed  with  his  sick  son,  a  son  with  his  sick  father,  etc. 
In  the  larger  colony,  this  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made,  simply 
On  account  of  the  expense.  The  well,  equally  with  the  insane  inmates, 
^ere  obliged  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house ;  and  the  director 
J^eserved  the  right  to  send  them  away  at  his  own  discretion.  Upon 
this  important  point  the  author  says : 

'*  While  strongly  in  favor,  above  all  things,  of  the  entire  separation 
of  the  patient  from  all  his  previous  ties  and  relationships,  and  though 
I'egarding  this  as  the  first  and  most  important  condition  of  successful 
treatment,  still,  I  would  only  apply  this  principle  to  cases  of  fully- 
developed  mental  disease,  and  in  certain  cases  of  incipient  disorder.  I 
ftm  as  strongly  in  favor  of  not  tearing  the  patient  at  once  from  all  his 
^laUonships,  but  of  allowing  him  intercourse  with  one  or  more  suitable 
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persons  of  bis  own  family."  "The  success  of  the  plan  w 
decided;  for  these  relations  not  only  controlled  and  watchi 
their  friends  better  than  any  hired  assistants  could  have  done 
they  extended  their  influence  over  the  other  patients,  giyin 
counsel  and  comfort,  and  furnishing  involuntarily  the  points  * 
tallization  in  social  intercourse."  The  separation  of  patients  ac 
to  their  social  standing  was  considered  necessary,  in  order  t 
*^  all  sorts  of  ill  feeling  and  inconvenience." 

The  author  hopes  soon  to  bring  one-half  of  his  patients  un< 
"  free  treatment."  The  buildings  cost  but  half  the  sum  requ 
colossal "  closed  "  asylums,  and  the  care  and  sustenance  of  the  pal 
ill  a  manner  far  more  agreeable  to  themselves — cost  also  consi 
less,  as  the  patients  are  able  to  earn  part  of  their  own  support 

(A  work  of  great  value,  in  connection  with  the  colony-ayi 
the  author*s  ''  Die  freie  Behandlung  dcr  G^emtlthskranken  nii 
in  detachirten  Colonien ;  1869.") 

19. — Normal  and  Pathological  Temperature  of  the  Interior 
Cranium,    Dr.  E.  Wbndbl.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  60,  1.) 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  external  auditory  meatui 
0.2^  C.  lower  than  that  of  the  axilla;  the  difference,  howevi 
range  between  0.1^  and  0.3^.  In  a  child,  twelve  hours  before  i1 
from  meningeal  tuberculosis,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  m 
39.8%  in  the  right  ear  38.8**,  and  in  the  left  ear  39.5^  Fou 
later,  the  corresponding  temperatures  were  38.7°,  38.0®,  88. 
another  case,  the  difference  between  the  axilla  and  the  mea 
carefully  ascertained  to  be  0.2°  during  the  first  stage;  dux 
second  stage,  accompanied  by  general  clonic  spasms,  it  amou 
0.8°,  with  very  slignt  variations.  In  diseases  where  the  sy 
were  mainly  psychical,  the  difference  was  not  very  striking.  T! 
venous  and  arterial  connection  between  the  meatus  and  the  inl 
the  cranium  entitles  us  to  assume  that  the  temperature  of  the 
will  serve  as  a  fair  index  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  effects  of  chloroform,  chloral,  morphine,  and  alcohol,  ^ 
served  in  ex-periments,  made  upon  nearly  fifty  animals.  One  th 
eter  was  held  in  the  rectum ;  and,  the  skull  being  then  tre 
and  the  dura  mater  separated  from  the  skull,  the  bulb  of  a  sec< 
introduced  within  the  cranium.     No  inflammation  occurred,  a 

In  rabbits,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  firom  0.7°  to  1.0°  col< 
the  rectum ;  in  do^  from  0.4°  to  0.7°.     During  repose,  the  t 
ture  sank  equally  %n  the  brain  and  rectum.    After  a  sufficient 
of  time,  chloroform  was  administered  to  the  extent  of  producin 
thesia,  and  the  following  facts  were  noted : 

1.  Chloroform  lowers  the  bodily  temperature. 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  inhalation  the  temperature  m 
owing,  in  the  author^s  opinion,  to  the  restless  movements  of 
nials. 

3.  The  temperature  within  the  skull  is  diminished  mare 
than  that  within  the  rectum.     In  five  experiments  the  then 
within  the  skull,  originally  0.5°  lower  than  that  in  the  rectu 
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on  an  average  to  a  point  1.6^  lower.  After  a  number  of  hours,  the 
Telatiye  temperature  becomes  what  it  was  before  the  experiment  If 
death  occurs  dnriug  inhalation,  the  difiference  is  greatest  at  the  time 
of  death. 

4.  When  ansesthesia  was  not  effected,  the  temperature  did  not  fall. 
In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  chloral  was  administered  snb- 
cataneouslj.  The  effect  upon  the  general  temperature  was  by  no 
means  demonstrable  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  chloroform. 
The  difference^  however,  between  the  cranium  and  rectum,  was  in- 
creased as  in  the  previous  experiments ;  that  is,  it  increased  from  0.8° 
to  0.8%  from  0.16®  to  0.7°,  and  from  0.6°  to  0.8°.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  this  difference  had  returned  nearly  to  the  point  where  it  was 
before  the  administration  of  chloral 

Morphine,  in  subcutaneous  doses  of  .04  (=0.6  grain)  lowered  the 

^peneral   temperature.     In   five  experiments,  the  temperature  of  the 

interior  of  the  cranium  sank  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rectum; 

beat,  when  the  soporific  effect  passed  off,  the  relative  temperature  was 

tb^same  as  before  the  drug  was  ^ven.     The  average  difference  was 

0.^°;  but,  while  the  drug  was  in  activity,  it  rose  to  1.1°. 

The  author  ascribes  tnese  effects  to  an  irritated  state  of  the  vaso- 
x^KDtors  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  diminished  functional  activity'  of  the 
l&t.ter  under  the  influence  of  the  drugs.  Either  cause  may  produce  a 
<^UDinution  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue. 

The  inference  is  drawn,  that  these  drugs  may  rationally  be  given 
iv:^  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain ;  as  has  been  opium,  of  late,  in 
"^ti^ningitis. 

Experiments  with  alcohol,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
F^'^'^ously  described,  show — 

That,  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
^^K^  rises,  relatively  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  goes  so  far, 
^««t  the  temperature  of  the  former  often  exceeds  that  of  the  rectum. 
This  fJEu^t  is  explained  by  supposing  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motors, 
'companied  by  an  increase  of  the  capillary  circulation  and  of  meta- 
i^rphosis  of  tissue  within  the  brain. 

20. — Bromoform^  Bromaly  and  lodal,  as  Anofsthetics.  L  Rabu* 
Au.  (Gazette  Hebdomadaire.)  IL  E.  Steinaubr.  (Physiologischer 
crein  zu  Berlin,  March  12,  1870.     Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift) 

L  The  experiments  of  Rabutcau  appear  to  show  that  the  former  of 
^l^ese  agents  possesses  physiological  properties  analogous  to  those  of 
^liloroform,  while  the  other  two  resemble  chloral  in  their  effects.  At 
l^tieaent,  however,  the  subject  has  been  only  partially  investigated. 

Bromoform  (a  substance  little  known  to  chemists)  was  prepared  by 
^vtbuteau  from  bromal,  by  adding  potassa.  The  reaction  is  tike  that 
^f  chloral,  namely — 

CJTOr  O,  +  KHO,  =  C.HBr,    +     C,HKO, 

jBromaL  Potassa.         Bromofonn.  Formiate  of  Potasslom. 

The  resulting  fluid  distilled  over  at  60°  or  66°,  and  exhibited  prop- 
erties, both  chemical  and  organoleptic,  entirely  analogous  to  those  of 
chloroform,  so  that  it  could  be  practically  exchanged  for  the  latter.     One 
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differential  characteristic  is  its  behavior  with  iodine ;  chloroform  ginn^ 
a  solution  of  a  bluish-violet  color,  and  bromoform  one  of  a  s^dendid 
carmine-red.     A  rat,  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  with  a  sponge  wet  wit& 
five  or  six  drops  of  bromoform,  fell  asleep  in  one  minute,  and  was  com- 
pletely anaesthetized.     The  anaesthesia  in  this  case  lasted  two  or  tbree 
minutes,  but  might  have  been  prolonged  for  any  desired  length  of 
time  by  continuing  the  administration  of  the  vapor.     The  animals 
afterward  recover  completely.     Bromoform  was  given  to  a  dog  by  in- 
halation, but  the  author   had  only  enough  of  the  drug  to  prodnce 
anaesthesia  and  not  sleep.     The  paws  and  tail  were  pinched  and  prickd 
without  evoking  the  slightest  sign  of  sensibility.     The  pupils  wrt« 
enormously  dilated.     It  is  suggested  that  the  power  of  inducing  an^"^ 
thesia  by  means  of  small  doses,  without  the  profound  and  daDger<w^ 
sleep  which  chloroform  causes,  may  give  the  new  drug  a  decided  *** 
vantage  over  chloroform. 

Bromal  has  the  same  formula  as  chloral,  with  the  substita*^^ 
of  bromine  for  chlorine ;  C^HBr^  .  The  author  obtained  it  in  ^ 
form  of  a  crystalline  hydrate,  C^HBr^O, -h  H,0, .  Its  odor  remi.*^^ 
one  of  chloral,  and  it  causes  lachrymation  and  a  nai>al  flux  in  those  i^^' 
handle  it  Its  physiological  effects,  as  far  as  ascertained,  seem  U^  ' 
semble  those  of  chloral. 

lodal  boils  at  25° ;  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage.  It> 
usually  prepared  by  treating  iodine  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (P 
nitric  acid.  When  treated  with  bases,  it  decomposes  into  iodofo^ 
and  a  formiate.  It  provokes  free  lachrymation.  five  or  six  gramn^ 
were  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog,  producing  anaesthesia,  a^ 
afterward  convulsions  and  death.  The  blood  was  black,  the  muacM 
unusually  red  ;  the  mesentery,  brain,  and  cord,  were  congested.  Tt^ 
breath  of  this  animal  smelt  very  strongly  of  iodal,  which  proves  th^ 
at  least  a  part  left  the  system  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

II.  Steinauer  demonstrated  the  presence  of  bromoform  in  the  blood 
of  animals  that  had  taken  bromal.  His  procedure  was  the  same  hy 
which  Personne  demonstrated  the  existence  of  chloroform,  after  the 
administration  of  chloral.  The  blood  was  evaporated  at  a  heat  of  42 
-45°  C. ;  and  the  vapor,  being  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
was  decomposed,  producing  hydrobromic  acid,  which  gave  a  charac- 
teristic reaction  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bromide-of- 
silver  reaction  did  not  occur  when  the  diluted  vapor  of  hydrate  of 
bromal  alone  was  used.  This  demonstration  would  lead  us  to  expect 
a  physiological  action  (gradual  narcosis)  analogous  to  that  of  hydrate 
of  chloral,  unless  the  presence  of  bromine  produced  some  modification. 

Dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  upon  whom  the  author  pracUaed 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  from  1.0  to  0.12  grammes  of  hydrate  of 
bromal,  exhibited  restlessness  and  contraction  of  the  pupils  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  injection ;  in  a  few  minutes  after,  hyperaemia  of  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  slight  indications  of  hyp- 
nosis, and  anaesthesia ;  then  accelerated  respiration,  dyspnoea,  cyanosb : 
and  the  animals  died,  either  in  convulsions,  or  with  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration.  Reflex  activity 
remained  undiminbbed  during  the  whole  time.     Smaller  doses  pro- 
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doeed  the  same  sjmptoras  in  a  less  de^c,  without  caosiDg  death. 
GoM4>Iooded  animals  exhibited  analogous  symptoms  after  doses  of 
fiom  0.03  to  0.0016 ;  namely,  slight  hypnosis,  complete  anaesthesia, 
soioetimes  opisthotonus  and  death ;  the  latter  being  preceded  for  a 
otmsiderable  time  by  a  marked  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion.   Given  int^^mally,  it  acted  almost  as  rapidly  as  by  injection. 

lo  both   warm-blooded  and   cold-blooded  animals,  the   autopsy 
•bowed  in  some  cases  paralysb  of  the  heart,  iu  others  tetanus  of  the 
(b  the  warm-blooded,  left)  ventricle.     In  frogs,  after  the  heart  had 
been  exposed  and  a  subcutaneous  dose  of  from  0.03  to  0.01  admin- 
istered, the  respiration  rose  for  a  short  time,  and  then  fell  simulta- 
oeoasly  with  the  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  the  ventricle  contracted  ui^- 
emially,  the  heart  came  to  a  stand-still  in  the  condition  of  diastole. 
When  the  doses  measured  from  0.0033  to  0.0016,  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration first  diminished  in  frequency,  then  rose  above  the  normal 
nte  and  continued  thus  for  hours,  finally  yielding  to  a  gradual  exhaus- 
tion.    The  ventricle  ceased  in  a  contraction,  while  the  auricle  was  still 
contracting;  the  ventricle  was  contracted  and  empty,  while  the  auricle 
was  fall  to  distention.     The  author,  therefore,  distinguishes  two  forms 
of  poisoning,  an  acute  and  a  chronic  ;  the  former  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  amounts  of  bromoform,  the  latter  by  that  of  bromine  or 
hydrobromic  acid  in  a  nascent  state,  which  is  furnished  in  amounts  not 
inconsiderable  by  the  bromoform,  a  substance  easily  decomposed. 

The  snthor  has  demonstrated  (in  the  human  subject)  a  diminution 
of  alkali  in  the  blood  after  the  administration  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
[Ifihonld  read  hromal]^  due  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of  bromal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  reaction  of  the  hydrobromic  acid  on  the 
other.     (Liebreish  subsequently  remarked   that  alkali  is  withdrawn 
from  the  blood,  not  only  to   perfect  the   reaction   whereby  bromal 
cbanges  to  bromoform  and  a  formiate,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  de- 
composition of  the  bromoform  with  formation  of  bromides.     Bromo- 
fono  is  not  so  stable  a  compound  as  chloroform ;  its  three  atoms  of 
bromine  have  so  slight  an  amnity  for  C.  that  its  decomposition,  with 
tbe  formation  of  bromides,  may  easily  be  believed  to  tiike  place  in  the 
(^isn.)     The  quantity  thus  withdrawn  might  be  considerable. 

The  injection  of  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  stomach 
Prevented  the  occurrence  of  death  after  the  subcutaneous  administra- 
tion of  bromal ;  or,  when  death  occurred,  it  was  delayed,  and  the  au- 
^^  showed  the  signs  of  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning.  The  author 
(oonders  a  moderate  dose  of  carbonate  of  potassa  an  antidote  to  the 
bfomme-poifloning  resulting  from  the  use  of  hydrate  of  bromal. 

h  epilepsy  and  tabes  dorsalis  he  has  given  doses  as  lan^e  as  one 
gnnune.    The  result  is  not  stated. 

21. — A  Cote  of  lUght  Hemiplegia  with  ApkasiOy  prchahhj  of  Sypki 
^*c  Origin  ;  Chod  ResulU  from  Treatment ;  Curious  Coincidence  of 
'^nvmatie  Poky  of  the  Left  Side  of  the  Face.  Under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Buzzard,  National  HospiUl  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy. 

At  a  visit  to  this  hospital  last  week  we  saw  the  patient  whose  case 
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is  here  related.  He  considered  himself  to  be  quite  recovered,  and  hi 
resumed  his  wort ;  but  he  still  presented  some  slight  evidences  of  h 
attack.     We  gathered  the  following  history  of  hLs  case : 

A  male,  aged  twenty-oine,  single,  applied  at  the  hospital  on  Anga 
17,  1870,  in  the  following  condition  :  He  walks  very  lame,  draggii: 
the  right  foot,  and  he  can  scarcely  lift  the  right  hand.  There  is  no  lo 
of  sensation  in  the  limbs.  With  Duchenne*s  dynamometer  the  resa 
with  the  right  hand  is  0,  and  with  the  left  25°.  His  manner  is  ver 
odd,  the  face  having  a  dazed  look,  and  he  displays  great  irritabifit 
toward  his  companion,  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  S 
speech  is  labored,  and  he  is  often  at  a  difficulty  for  the  right  expni 
sion.  While  the  right  limbs  are  paralyzed,  the  left  side  of  the  fiice  i 
chiefly,  but  not  solely,  affected.  On  bemg  told  to  shut  his  eyes,  tilielel 
upper  eyelid  fails  to  cover  the  globe  by  one-eighth.  In  laughing,  tb 
rignt  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  a  little  higher  than  the  left  I 
whistling,  the  mouth  is  pushed  over  to  the  left.  The  tongue  is  pro 
truded  straight.  He  cannot  eject  saliva  to  any  distance,  ftere  is  » 
apparent  loss  of  sensation  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

On  examination  a  scar  is  found  half  an  inch  in  front  of,  and  ezfcend 
ing  for  an  inch  below,  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  left  ear,  m 
a  line  of  cicatrices  runs  down  the  front  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid  rnosdi 
He  says  that  he  had  abscesses  on  this  side  of  the  face  and  neck  tv 
years  ago ;  that  one  in  the  situation  first  mentioned  was  lanced,  sb 
that  "  the  water  used  to  run  from  the  scar  for  two  months."  At  tW 
time  he  first  noticed  that  he  could  not  close  his  left  eye,  and  the  iw 
bility  has  continued  ever  since. 

He  contracted  syphilis  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  followed  by  bs 
sore-throat.  His  present  attack  (which  had  occurred  three  wed 
previously)  was  preceded  for  a  fortnight  by  great  pain  in  the  back  c 
the  head  and  over  the  left  eye ;  and  then  one  night,  while  in  bed,  1 
suddenly  lost  his  speech,  and  the  power  of  moving  the  right  arm  an 
leg,  but  he  did  not  become  unconscious.  The  speech  was  absolutd 
lost  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  it  gradually  returned,  but  remaiiK 
imperfect  at  the  time  of  his  application.  He  was  in  the  habit^  it  seane 
of  using  words  erroneously — as,  e.  g.,  calling  his  watch  "  hat" 

He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  ordered  five  grains  of  iodw 
of  potassium  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  was  increased  to  ten  grri 
after  twelve  days,  then  to  fifteen  grains  after  another  week,  and 
twenty  grains  after  another  fortnight.  During  the  first  few  days  of  1 
stay  in  hospital  his  manner  was  very  flighty,  and  at  times  he  was  coff 
tose  for  hours  together ;  but  these  symptoms  soon  subsided,  and 
gradually  improved  also  in  the  condition  of  his  limbs. 

He  left  the  hospital  on  October  16th,  but  continued  taking  twei 
grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day. 

When  we  saw  him  on  November  16th,  he  could  use  his  arm  free 
and  the  grasp  of  his  right  hand  measured  30®  on  the  dynamometer, 
against  0  at  his  first  examination — an  average  healthy  grasp  raarfc 
about  35°.  There  was  slight  lameness  with  the  right  leg,  but  so  V\ 
remained  of  his  paralysis  that  he  was  at  work  again  as  a  groom.  As^ 
about  his  speech,  he  acknowledged  that  he  still  occasionally,  but  rare 
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substituted  words,  and  that  his  tongue  would  sometimes  cateh  against 
his  teeth  in  speaking.  The  facial  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  which  had 
existed  for  two  years,  remained  unchanged. 

Two  points  of  special  interest  in  this  case  were  noticed  by  Dr. 
Buzzard :  1.  The  association  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  with  facial 
paralysis  of  the  left.    2.  The  rapid  recovery  under  treatment  addressed 
to  a  supposed  syphilitic  cause.     As  regards  the  first  point,  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  first  glance  at  this  patient  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
the  case  might  be  one  of  cross  or  alternate  paralysis,  dependent  prob- 
ably upon  lesion  of  the  pons  YaroliL    But  there  was  a  feature  which 
speedily  threw  doubt  upon  this  view,  and  drew  attention  to  the  trunk 
of  the  left  facial  nerve.    When  the  patient  was  asked  to  close  his  eyes, 
the  left  eyeball  remained  exposed  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
the  right  eye  being  perfectly  closed.    Now,  in  that  form  of  facial  paral- 
ysis which  is  of  cerebral  origin,  and  which  is  constant  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  hemiplegia,  the  ability  to  close  the  eyes  (at  least  simul- 
taneously, if  not  always  also  independently)  is  never  lost     This  facial 
paralysis  not  being  therefore  of  cerebral  origin,  inquiry  and  examination 
easily  traced  it  to  injury  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  as  it  passed  through 
the  parotid  gland.     It  would  seem  that  the  injury  took  place  to  the 
body  of  the  nerve  before  it  divided,  as  the  muscles  about  the  mouth 
as  well  as  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  were  paralyzed.  Whether 
the  damage  had  been  done  by  suppuration  or  by  the  surgeon^s  knife 
did  not  appear,  but  at  any  rate  the  nerve  had  not  been  completely  di- 
vided, as  tne  paralysis  was  incomplete.     In  reference  to  tne  second 
point,  Dr.  Buzzard  said  that  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  intense  pain  in 
tli€  head  preceding  the  attack  of  hemiplegia,  and  the  previous  history, 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  syphilitic  origin  of  the  malady,  the  correctness 
of  which  the  rapidly  curative  effects  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  had 
served  to  confirm.    As  regards  the  dose  of  this  drug.  Dr.  Buzzard  said 
te  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a 
day,  in  such  cases  as  these ;  and,  in  his  experience,  instances  in  which 
such  large  doses  could  not  be  borne  quite  as  well  as  small  ones,  were 
"^ery  rare.   Indeed,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  he  more  frequently  ob- 
^rved  marked  iodism  from  small  doses  of  the  iodide,  such  as  one  or 
^Q  grains,  than  when  this  drug  was  exhibited  in  the  quantity  above 
described.   There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  persons  who  were  excessively 
^'isceptible,  but  these  were  quite  exceptional,  and  he  rarely  met  with 
cases  in  which  great  depression  was  produced  by  the  drug.     In  the 
present  instance  it  would  be  noted  that  the  man  had  gone  on  taking 
^ge  doses  of  the  drug  for  three  months,  with  a  constant  increase  of 
^eaJth  and  strength. 

22. — Syphilitic  Insanity.^  By  H.  Grainger  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Medi- 
^  Superintendent  of  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The  three  following  cases  of  syphilitic  insanity,  which  came  under 

'  Read  in  the  Psjchological  Section,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British 
Hedictl  Association  in  Newcastle^n-Tyne,  August,  1870. 
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my  care  in  the  Newcastle  Asylum,  are,  T  think,  worthy  of  bringbg  b- 
fore  you  as  illustrative  of  the  remote  eflfects  of  the  taint  of  syph)li& 

Cask  I. — J.  8.,  a  commercial  traveller,  aged  thirty-five,  raarriei 
with  children,  was  admitted  into  the  Newcastle  Asylum  on  April  1< 
1868.  He  had  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fresh  complexion.  HisbodU 
condition  and  health  were  indifferent.  He  had  led  a  very  irreffoli 
life  many  years,  and  at  one  time  suffered  severely  from  syphifii 
During  the  three  months  before  admission,  he  had  gradually  becouM 
incapaole  of  conducting  business.  He  now  believed  himself  persccated 
by  enemies,  especially  men  residing  at  Bradford,  with  whom  be  had 
had  business  connections.  He  said  he  heard  them  conspiring  agaimt 
him  and  wishing  him  ill.  He  was  restless  and  irritable;  fireouently 
heard  voices  talking  with  him  and  about  him ;  he  understood  all  thai 
plots.  He  slept  fairly,  but  awoke  much  distressed,  believing  that  In 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  processes  during  bis  sleep. 

After  residing  in  the  asylum  for  a  short  time,  he  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  most  extraordinary  hallucinations.  He  heard  voicfi 
which  communicated  to  him  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  things^  ill 
which  he  firmly  believed.  He  said  he  underwent  nightly  a  kind  of  t<»^ 
ture,  which  he  called  the  *'  cylinder  finish,"  and  which  he  described  is 
an  excruciating  process,  by  which  his  brains  were  whirled  round  with 
extreme  velocity,  mixed  into  a  pulp,  and  replaced  in  his  skull  jast  ia 
time  for  his  awaking.  This,  he  believed,  was  ordered  by  the  doctor, 
who  knew  of  every  thing  that  was  done  to  him,  and  had  the  power  <rf 
regulating  the  amount  of  his  sufferings.  He  was  also,  he  said,  fre- 
quently put  upon  the  wheel  and  dru&^ged  during  the  night ;  andy 
though  he  really  slept  well,  he  averred  that  all  the  time  he  was  viridly 
sensitive  to  all  the  tortures  which  he  thought  he  underwent  Gradually 
he  became  extremely  irritable,  fancied  that  insults  were  offered  to  him 
by  all  about  him,  secluded  himself  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  re* 
fused  food,  was  inclined  to  lie  in  bed,  and  threatened  to  commit  suidde 
He  referred  to  his  head  as  the  seat  of  his  sufierings,  and  complained  o 
pain  at  the  vertex.  Occasionally  he  was  persuaded  to  take  the  iodide 
of  potassium  in  two-grain  doses  three  times  daily,  but  never  so  con 
tinuously  as  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  the  asylum,  phthisis  pulnK 
nalis  became  developed,  and  then  some  improvement  in  his  genen 
health  took  place.  He  began  to  occupy  himself  in  the  joiner^s  aho 
making  toys  for  his  children  ;  and  his  actual  sufferings  seemed  to  o 
scure  the  abnormal  sensations  which  so  strongly  affected  him  in  tl 
earlier  period  of  his  disease.  Two  years  after  his  admission^  he  die 
IS o  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed  by  the  friends. 

Cask  H. — ^D.  T.,  a  woman  aged  fifty,  married,  without  childre 
was  admitted  on  April  10,  1868.  She  was  said  to  have  led  a  diaaoln 
life.  She  was  very  much  emaciated  and  unhealthy;  her  nose  w 
marked  by  cicatrices.  She  had  suffered  from  syphihs,  and  bad  a  bi 
sore  on  the  leg.  The  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  were  health 
She  was  of  fair  hair  and  complexion,  ate  well,  and  was  said  to  8[e< 
well.     It  was  stated  that  she  had  been  only  a  week  insane. 

On  admission,  she  was  in  a  state  of  dementia.     She  was  perfecti 
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bewildered,  and  evidently  could  not  andcrstand   the  events  taking 
place  about  her.     She  answered  very  slowly  any  questions  that  were 
put  to  her,  and  seemed  unable  to  understand  when  she  was  spoken  to. 
Shortly  after  admission,  her  mind  became  filled  with  singular  and 
painful  delusions.     She  fancied  herself  constantly  persecuted  by  certain 
individuals,  who  day  and  night  made  it  their  business  to  annoy  and 
Hurt  her.     This  they  did  by  using  the  most  ingenious  machines,  which 
were  specially  invented  to  torture.     They  were  introduced  into  her 
l>ody  and  brain,  and  worked  by  means  of  wheels.     She  averred  that 
they  burnt  her  brain,  drew  out  her  inside,  cast  her  into  the  air,  put 
their  fingers  into  her,  and  so  tormented  her.     This  for  the  most  part 
took  place  in  the  night ;  but,  if  she  were  allowed  to  remain  in  bed 
during  the  day,  she  complained  of  similar  though  not  such  severe 
treatment     At  the  same  time  she  heard  her  tormentors  talking  to- 
gether, consulting  as  to  which  was  the  most  painful  process  they  could 
invent.     She  also  heard  others  remonstrating  with  them  for  treating 
the  poor  woman  so  cruelly.     She  as  well  saw  faces  which  she  recog- 
nized as  old  neighbors,  and  particularly  the  face  of  her  principal  tor- 
mentor, whom  she  supplicated  to  desist     The  head  was  referred  to  as 
the  scat  of  the  pain. 

During  her  residence  in  the  asylum,  she  has  every  morning  bitterly 
complained  of  her  treatment  during  the  previous  night ;  and  sometimes 
she  gets  into  great  excitement,  wad  threatens  to  destroy  herself  occa- 
fiionally.     She  refuses  her  food  for  days  together,  with  that  intent ; 
and  once,  about  a  year  after  admission,  was  found  by  the  night-nurse 
nearly  strangled  by  a  garter  which  she  had  twisted  round  her  neck. 
She  has  often  prayed  the  doctor  to  give  her  poison  to  end  her  suffer- 
ings. 

She  now  (August,  1870)  continues  to  suffer  from  the  same  or  simi- 
lar delusions  and  hallucinations.  At  night,  when  the  nurse  shuts  the 
door  on  her,  the  operations  of  her  tormentors  commence,  and  so  they 
continue  to  persecute  her  all  night.  She  says  she  is  placed  on  a  table 
and  dissected ;  that  her  head  is  opened  ;  and  that  all  the  time  she  sees 
and  hears  her  tormentors  inciting  each  other  to  treat  her  more  and 
more  severely.  She  occasionally  receives  her  medical  attendant  with 
a  storm  of  abuse,  averring  that  he  was  present  during  the  night,  and 
aided  her  tormentors.  The  sores  on  her  legs  healed  up  under  treat- 
ment by  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  There  has  been  no 
improvement  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  any  duration,  although  she 
has  undeigone  long  courses  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
The  hydrate  of  chloral,  in  forty-grain  doses,  produces  deep  and  long- 
continued  sleep,  and  seems  to  relieve  the  symptoms  at  the  time ;  but 
there  is  no  material  change  in  the  mental  state  of  the  patient. 

Case  IIL — P.  H.,  f^ed  fifty-eight,  single,  an  Irish  laborer,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  admitted  into  the  asylum  on  January  22,  1869.  He  had 
served  some  years  in  Portsmouth,  and  had  led  a  very  irregular  life. 
He  has  fair  hair  and  eyes,  and  is  ruddy ;  he  is  blind  of  one  eye  from 
wound  of  the  cornea.  He  has  suffered  from  syphilis ;  but  his  general 
health  is  fair.  He  believes  that  his  brother  was  murdered  in  the  work- 
house, and  that  the  assassins  are  now  after  himself.     He  fancies  that 
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tbey  are  constantly  watching  him,  hiding  themselves  in  the  ceiling  aa 
under  the  floors,  and  even  suspended  in  mid-air  overhead.  He  heaa 
them  constantly  plotting  how  they  may  kill  him.  One  of  their  fnvoril 
modes  of  attack  is  hy  shooting  vitriol,  ammonia,  and  **  black  poison"  a 
him,  besides  using  to  his  injury  other  magic  and  black  arts.  Thea 
persecutions  go  on  principally  at  night,  and  the  arrangements  which  b< 
makes  for  warding  them  off  are  worthy  of  remark.  He  secures  sma] 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  daytime,  by  which  he  wedges  the  door  of  Im 
room  at  night,  and  places  his  bed  so  that,  should  any  one  attempt  to 
enter,  he  must  be  awakened.  He  envelops  his  head  with  his  pillow- 
case, which  drops  over  his  face,  stuffs  his  ears  and  nostrils  with  cotton- 
wool, and  his  mouth  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  thus,  he  bclieTCi, 
he  keeps  out  any  drug  or  vapor  when  he  is  asleep.  All  the  key-bole8» 
ventilators,  and  open  spaces  about  the  doors  and  shutters,  are  also  care- 
fully covered  with  blankets  or  sheets.  It  takes  him  more  than  an  hour 
every  night  to  complete  these  arrangements,  and  when  he  lies  down 
under  his  mattress  he  considers  he  is  in  circumstances  of  comparBtive 
safety.  He  frequently  complains  of  pains  in  the  bead,  and  Damiog 
sensations  on  his  skin,  which  he  attributes  to  his  unseen  enemies  shoot- 
ing poison  on  him.  He  complains  during  the  day,  but  is  worse  at 
night,  and  every  morning  recounts  some  new  plan  of  attack  that  his 
tormentors  have  been  attempting.  He  has  been  under  treatmoat  ibr 
eighteen  months ;  but  in  his,  as  in  similar  cases,  it  is  almost  imposnUe 
to  carry  out  a  system  of  treatment,  and  no  improvement  has  taken 

Elace  in  the  case.     He  threatens  to  commit  suicide,  to  put  an  end  to 
is  sufferings ;  but  has  never  made  any  actual  attempt. 

Bemarks. — These  cases  have  several  characters  in  common:  !• 
They  all  occur  on  subjects  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis.  2.  1^^ 
character  of  the  delusion  is  similar.  They  all  believe  themselves  the 
victims  of  conspiracy,  persecution,  and  cruelty  undeserved.  8.  'Hwy 
are  all  subjects  of  hallucinations  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sight  4.  They 
are  all  suicidal,  two  of  them  having  made  actual  attempts  on  their  own 
lives.  6.  They  are  all  dangerous  to  others  when  under  the  inflocnc* 
of  their  delusions,  and  were  quite  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  6.  They  ^ 
all  worse  at  night,  which  circumstance  may  be  dwelt  upon  as  inai^ 
ing  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease.  7.  They  all  suffered  sevetel 
from  cephalalgia;  their  abnormal  sensations  were  in  the  brain.  ' 
The  treatment  produced  but  little  effect,  and  it  is  feared  they  can  o"^ 
be  looked  upon  as  incurable ;  but  still,  by  the  relief  of  symptoms,  nl** 
of  the  distressing  character  of  the  disease  may  be  assuaged. — Bri^ 
Medical  Journal^  October  16,  1870. 

23. — A  Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus  ;  Recovery  after  the  BenU^ 
of  a  Foreign  Body  from  the  Woundy  and  the  Adminietration  of  CkUf^ 
By  Georqe  Johnson,  M.  D.,  physician  to  King's  College  Hospital' 

H.  N ,  aged  thirteen,  a  newspaper  boy,  was  admitted  i^ 

King's  College  Hospital  on  the  24th  June.  Three  weeks  before,  wl^ 
getting  over  a  hedge,  he  ran  a  sharp  piece  of  wood  into  his  thij 
He  stopped  the  bleeding  by  tying  a  handkerchief  round  the  thi^ 
The  wound  soon  healed,  and  he  is  confident  that  no  portion  of  '^ 
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pointed  wood  remained  beoeath  the  skiiu  About  nine  days  before 
nis  admission  the  lower  jawbegan  to  feel  stiff;  tbis  gradually  increased 
antil  it  interfered  with  mastication.  Then  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  began  to  be  affected  with  spasm,  and  he  came  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

On  his  admission  he  was  well  nourished,  with  a  healthy  color. 
There  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  face,  resulting  from  spasm  of 
tlie  occipito-frontalis,  corrugator  supercilii,  and  other  facial  muscles. 
Se  could  separate  the  incisor  teeth  only  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
an  incb.  There  was  some  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  and  erector  spinas 
muscles,  aitid  movement  of  the  body  occasionally  increased  this  rigid- 
ity to  a  painful  degree  of  spasm,  the  pain  being  especially  severe  in  the 
back.  The  spasm  also  implicated  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The  tem- 
perature, pulse,  and  respiration,  were  normal. 

At  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  there  was  a  cicatrix  about  half  an 
inch  long,  the  scar  and  the  tissues  beneath  felt  unusually  hard,  and 
pressure  caused  considerable  pain.     It  was  suspected  that  there  might 
oe  some  foreign  body  beneath  the  skin,  therefore  chloroform  was  given, 
and  an  incision  made  through  the  cicatrix  by  the  house-surgeon,  Mr. 
^^hitmore,  who  discovered  and  removed  a  small  dark  mass;   this 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff  from  the  boy's  trousers,  which 
oad  been  driven  in,  and  lodged  beneath  the  skin,    ^e  piece  of  wool 
Dras  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.     A  poultice  was  applied  to  the 
^^ound,  and  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  no  medicine  was  given. 
Tbere  was  continuous  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  occasional  par- 
oxysms of  spasm  and  pain.     He  was  now  ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains 
of  chloral  hydrate,  at  first  every  four  hours,  afterward  at  longer  inter- 
vals.    Between  the  26th  June  and  the  9tli  July  he  had  twenty-four 
doses  of  the  chloral,  amounting  in  all  to  360  grains.     The  symptoms 
gradually  subsided,  the  spasms  became  less  frequent  and  less  severe, 
the  last  slight  attack  of  spasm  occurring  on  the  13th  July ;  the  wound 
healed,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  on  the  27th  July. 

Dr.  Cholmeley  inquired  whether  tetanus  bad  any  tendency  to  wear 
itself  out,  and  to  terminate  in  recovery,  if  the  patient  were  kept  alive 
sufficiently  long. 

Mr.  Spencer  Watson  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  tetanus 
that  had  been  under  his  care  in  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  that 
had  recovered  under  the  use  of  chloral  in  full  and  frequently-repeated 
doses.  The  disease  followed  a  wound  of  the  ^tongue  by  a  splinter; 
but  the  splinter  had  been  removed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  spasm. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  inquired  whether  the  state  of  the  circulation 
in  the  optic  nerve  had  been  observed  by  the  ophthalmoscope  during 
the  chloral  narcotism. 

Dr.  George  Johnson  briefly  replied.  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  the  removal  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  and  admitted  that  he  nad  neg- 
lected to  make  ophthalmoscopic  observations. 

24. — Rupture  of  Abscess  of  Cerebellum,  causing  Compression  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  and  Sudden  Death.  By  J.  Wilkie  Burman,  M. 
B.,  Assbtant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Exminster. 
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William  W ,  tellmonger,  aged  thirty-eight     When  admitted, 

on  April  29,  1868,  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  simple  deracnda 
His  history,  from  admission  up  till  about  a  week  before  his  death,  u 
as  follows:  He  was  always  harmless  and  free  from  excitement;  b^ 
generally  moped  about,  and  seldom  or  never  employed  himself  wa^ 
fully ;  he  was  much  given  to  turning  **  head  over  heels  "  in  the  airing 
courts  and  ward,  and  even  in  bed  he  could  not  resist  this  peculiar  prt>- 
pcnsity.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  jerking  his  head  backward  and 
to  the  right  On  November  21,1 869,  about  five  days  before  his  detth, 
he  was  observed  sitting  on  a  scat  in  his  ward  complaining  of  a  violenl 
pain  in  the  head.  The  pain  seemed  to  come  on  in  paroxysitiB,  for  ht 
frequently  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  screamed,  groMned,  or  stamped 
his  feet  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  patient  took  his  food  well, 
and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  ;  and,  as  no 
further  information  could  be  obtained  from  him  on  account  of  his  de 
raented  condition,  he  was  simply  ordered  to  be  kept  under  obsenra 
tion.  From  November  21st  to  26th  he  was,  on  several  occasions,  no 
ticed  to  be  in  the  condition  above  described ;  and,  for  two  or  threi 
nights  before  his  death,  he  frequently  awoke  the  other  patients  who  slep 
in  the  same  dormitory  as  himself,  by  his  screaming  and  by  his  gettin| 
out  of  bed  and  turning  head  over  heels.  On  the  night  preceding  th 
day  of  his  death  he  was  unusually  restless  and  noisy  in  this  cspecis 
manner.  I  may  here  state  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  tlie  patient  t 
have  two  or  three  turns-over  in  bed  before  going  to  sleep ;  but  it  wa 
extraordinary  for  him  to  get  out  of  bed  to  do  so,  or  to  scream  so  a 
to  awaken  the  other  patients. 

On  the  morning  of  November  26th,  at  "  getting-up  "  time,  the  pf 
tient  asked  the  attendant  in  charge  of  his  ward  to  allow  him  to  remai 
in  bed,  as  he  did  "  not  feel  well,"  and  his  request  was  granted.  Abov 
an  hour  and  a  half  afterward  the  attendant  brought  patient  his  breal 
fast,  which  consisted  of  a  basin  of  flour-and-meal  gruel  with  a  piece  o 
bread ;  and,  leaving  him  to  eat  it,  went  elsewhere.  On  the  return  of  th 
attendant^  about  twenty  minutes  afterward,  to  take  away  the  basin,  pi 
tient  was  found  dead,  being  slightly  livid,  and  a  little  froth  existin 
about  the  lips.  The  occurrence  was  immediately  reported  to  the  racdicj 
officers,  who  saw  him  soon  afterward  and  made  the  following  observi 
tions :  Patient  was  quite  dead,  and  there  was  little  or  no  lividity  o 
the  face  or  lips ;  all  the  gruel  had  been  consumed  as  well  as  half  o 
the  bread,  the  other  half  lying  on  the  bed  near  his  right  hand,  whic 
was  outside  the  bedclothes ;  the  left  hand  was  under  the  bedelothe 
which  were  undisturbed;  and  the  patient  was  lying  on  bis  bacl 
There  was  no  bolus  of  food  in  the  mouth  or  at  the  top  of  the  phaiyh: 
and,  as  the  patient  was  not  in  any  way  paralyzed,  there  was  no  reaao 
to  believe  that  he  had  died  from  accidental  clioking. 

Sectio  cadaverU. — The  head  and  thorax  were  alone  examined.     Th 
lungs  and  heart  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy ;  the  heart  was  fiacci< 
— Head :  The  whole  of  the  cerebrum  and  it«^  membranes  presented 
healthy  appearance  to  the  naked  eye.     On  removing  the  brain  m  loi 
from  the  skull,  after  the  usual  manner,  a  quantity  of  greenish-yello' 
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j)a8  was  observed  to  issue  from  the  top  of  the  spinal  cavity  and  from 
around  the  cord  at  that  part.     The  inferior  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of 
-•he  cerebellum,  which  was  free  from  adhesions,  was  found  to  be  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  and  its  snbstance  softened  and  disintegrated. 
The  affected  part  of  the  lobe  had  the  appearance  of  a  pouch  contain- 
mng  fluid,  and,  on  shaking  it,  visible  fluctuation  was  caused.     No  dis- 
'C:inct  hole  could  be  made  out,  but  the  tip  of  the  finger  could  be  passed 
-through  and  between  the  disintegrated  fibres  into  a  cavity  in  the  left 
"B  obe,  which  was  duly  exposed  on  section,  and  found  to  be  about  an 
S.nch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  to  be  partly  filled  with  a  grecnish- 
lyellow  pus  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  had  already  been  ob- 
served to  flow  by  gravitation  from  the  top  of  the  spinal  cavity.    The 
ibscesa  was  not  encysted,  and  had  no  lining  membrane.     The  other 
^be  of  the  cerebellum  was  quite  healthy,  as  were  also  the  medulla 
blongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  their  membranes. 


26. — Heat   and  Netvoxu    Current.      By    Nathaniel    Alcock, 
C.  P.  I.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  35th  Regiment. 

97°       Morning. 


July  8th. 


9tb. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 


July  13th. 


14th. 


16th. 


16th. 


96.6°   Morning. 
100.8°  Evening. 
96.6°   Morning. 
103°     Evening. 
103.8°  Morning. 
103°     4  p.  M. 
105.8°  10.30  P.M. 
106°     1.30  a.m. 
106.6°  C  A.M. 


100.4°  Evening. 
96.4°  Morning. 
100.2°  Evening. 
97.4°  Morning. 
100.3°  Evening. 
97.4°  Morning. 
100.8°  Evening. 
97°  Morning. 
98.8°    Evening. 

Died  at  9.30.  a.  m.  ;  104°  an  hour  after  death. 

Such  is  the  thermometric  expression  of  the  life  of  the  patient  dur- 
^^g  the  last  eight  days  of  his  existence,  showing  a  state  of  intermittent 
elevation  of  temperature  for  the  first  seven  and  (with  a  fractional  ex- 
^^ption)  a  continuous  increment  of  heat  during  the  concluding  six- 
^nd-thirty  hours. 

Gnnner  P.,  Coast  Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  was  admitted  into  hos- 
l^ital  on  July  2d,  in  consequence  of  pain  in  the  front  of  the  head  suc- 
ceeding a  debauch,  and  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  necrosed 
^nd  denuded  bone,  about  the  size  of  a  snilling,  above  the  right  frontal 
firotuberance,  the  result  of  previous  abscess,  probably  syphilitic,  and 
"^hich  had  been  like  this  for  a  considerable  time  without  producing 
«Uiy  inconvenience.  In  consequence  of  his  complaining  of  shivering- 
fits,  followed  by  sweating,  and  learning  that  he  had  never  served  in  any 
rnalarious  climate,  which  would  have  accounted  for  a  relapse  of  ague, 
T  looked  to  the  thermometer  for  information,  and  finding  that,  although 
the  evening  temperature  was  high,  the  morning  heat  invanably  fell  be- 
low the  natural  standard,  1  excluded  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and 
^as  unable  to  understand  the  readings  of  the  instrument  further  than 
that  a  daily  wave  of  fever  passed  over  the  system,  probably  due  to 
«ome  morbid  impression  on  the  nervous  centres. 
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On  the  llth  and  12th  he  was  up  and  about,  as  he  was  much  less 
affected  by  the  pain  in  his  head,  and  on  the  latter  day,  which  was  in- 
tensely hot,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  sun^s  rays ;  yet  on  that  evening 
his  temperature  was  lower  than  usual.  On  the  Idth  his  improvement 
was  checked. 

On  the  14th  he  was  very  ill,  pale,  sunken,  and  anxious,  yet  his 
morning  temperature  remained  lower  than  natural ;  on  this  evening, 
however,  his  temperature  reached  103°,  exceeding  by  more  than  2®  the 
highest  previous  reading,  and  on  the  morning  following  he  was  insen- 
sible. 

Compression  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  negatived  by  contracted 
pupils,  flushed  face,  throbbing  temporals  and  carotids,  harried  breath- 
ing, quick,  full,  but  very  compressible  pulse,  and  by  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  a  symptom  noticed  by  Deputy  Inspector-General  Liongmorc 
in  incipient  sunstroke.  Seeing  his  bed  wet  with  urine,  I  attempted  to 
pass  a  catheter,  but  was  prevented  by  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der ;  yet,  on  withdrawing  the  instrument,  a  full  stream  of  urine  fol- 
lowed. Similar  ejections  took  place  several  times  during  the  day.  The 
faeces  were  retained. 

The  symptoms  strongly  resembled  those  of  heat-apoplexy,  and  I 
believed  them  to  be  produced  by  the  recent  high  temperature  acting 
on  a  very  depressed  nervous  organism,  and  that  such  action  was  fur- 
ther invited  by  the  existing  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  post  mortem  showed  the  dura  mater  attached  by  recent  adhe- 
sions to  the  entire  surface  of  the  calvarium,  with  the  exception  of  one 
portion  extending  from  the  left  frontal  sinus  to  a  point  above  the  right 
frontal  protuberance,  corresponding  with  the  externally-necrosed  bone. 
Throughout  this  extent  it  had  evidently  been  long  thickened,  and  was 
covered  on  both  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  green  gelatinous  matter,  being 
detached  from  the  bone,  which  was  white  and  glistening  above,  and 
from  the  gray  convolutions  beneath,  which  were  deepened  in  color, 
apparently  augmented  in  size,  and  softened  in  texture,  but  free  from 
any  infiltration  of  pus.  The  subjacent  white  substance  was  remarkably 
white.  At  the  starting-point  of  this  diseased  tract,  but  within  the 
cavity  of  the  left  frontal  sinus,  was  a  small  collection  of  unhealthy  pne, 
and  at  its  terminus  the  external  necrosis  had  softened  the  underiying 
tables  of  the  bone.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  dura  mater  displayed  a 
net- work  of  bright  dilated  arteries  ;  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  cov- 
ered with  distended  veins.  No  abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  exbted 
in  any  of  the  cavities. 

Referring  to  the  therm ometric  history,  we  learn  the  exact  date  np 
to  wluch  the  chronic  disease  dictated  the  symptoms,  and  almost  the 
moment  at  which  they  were  overruled  by  the  supervening  inflamma- 
tion. Yet  we  arc  as  far  as  ever  from  explaining  how,  daring  the  first 
period,  the  nerve-power,  accumulated  in  sleep,  depressed  the  rooming 
temperature,  while  its  expenditure  during  wakefulness  caused  it  at 
evening  to  ascend ;  or  why  each  day  a  paroxysm  of  fever  disturbed 
the  nervous  balance.  Nor  can  we  yet  pronounce  by  what  steps,  daring 
the  second  stage,  the  abnormal  bodily  heat,  being  denied  all  intermis- 
sion, was  gradually  increased  till  death  occurred.     The  dilated  arteries 
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of  the  dura  mater,  the  recent  lymph,  and  the  distention  of  the  cerebral 
veins  (producing  signs  of  irritation  rather  than  compression)  being  the 
sole  legacies  of  that  acute  stage,  we  are  driven  back  on  the  words  "  dis- 
ordered function  and  increased  metamorphosis,"  which  mean  nothing 
but  our  ignorance. 

We  can  only  vaguely  conceive  that  an  uncontrollable  evolution  of 
nerve-force  is  taking  place,  without  any  interval  for  reaccumulation, 
and  is  expressed  by  extreme  rapidity  of  the  heart,  which,  from  conse- 
quent exhaustion  of  its  intrinsic  nerve-power  and  inanition  of  its  sub- 
stance, dies  first,  leaving,  as  it  gradually  declines,  so  much  force  unap- 
propriated ;  and  thus  the  brain,  outliving  the  heart  as  well  as  every 
other  structure,  pours  forth  its  final  currents,  which  are  all  unused,  and 
appear  as  heat,  raising  the  temperature,  as  the  electric  fluid  does  of  any 
l>ody  through  which  it  passes. 

One  fact,  I  think,  we  learn — that  we  are  cramping  truth  by  attrib- 
uting elevation  of  bodily  heat  too  much  to  chemical  action — ^which  I 
cannot  believe,  with  Dr.  Richardson,  is  augmented  on  the  cessation  of 
apparent  life — and  too  little  to  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  current — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  October  1,  1870. 

26. — Case  of  Chorea  treated  with  Hydrate  of  Chloral ;  Becovery. 
Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Britton,  DriflBeld  Cottage  Hospital. 

Rose  S.,  aged  nine  years,  came  under  Dr.  Britton  s  care  as  a  pri- 
vate patient,  on  January  24th  of  the  present  year.  She  had  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  chorea  in  the  preceding  November,  which  had  be- 
come gradually  worse.  When  she  came  under  treatment  she  could 
neither  articulate  any  words,  nor  sit  still  in  a  chair,  nor  walk.  If  left 
alone,  she  fell  out  of  her  chair.  She  eould  not  eat,  so  great  was  the 
<]ifiSculty  in  swallowing. 

The  first  treatment,  consisting  of  quinine  and  iron,  with  generous 
apoon-diet,  was  followed  by  no  improvement. 

On  the  5th  of  February  she  was  placed  on  sulphate  of  zinc  in  two- 
grain  doses,  which  were  gradually  increased  to  nine  grains,  three  times 
a  day.  But,  as  she  bore  this  very  badly,  often  being  sick  after  taking 
the  medicine,  she  was  ordered  strychnine  and  iron ;  and  under  this 
she  slightly  improved  in  swallowing,  but  not  in  walking  or  talking. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  in  consequence  of  her  parents  being  unable 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  good  diet,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Driffield 
Cottage  Hospital,  where  Dr.  Britton  commenced  giving  bromide  of 
potassium  with  digitalis.  No  improvement  following,  the  strychnine 
and  iron  was  resumed,  but  without  any  apparent  effect.  She  disturbed 
the  patients  much  at  nights  by  screaming  in  her  sleep,  or  on  suddenly 
awasing.  She  was  therefore  ordered  ten  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
at  bedtime,  which  procured  her  a  good  night's  rest,  followed  by  a 
marked  improvement  during  the  day. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  four  nights ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
April  she  was  discharged,  perfectly  well.  She  was  last  seen  on  Octo- 
ber 6th,  up  to  whicn  time  she  had  remained  quite  well. — Lancet^ 
November  5, 1870. 
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27. — Three  Cases  in  which  Contraction  of  the  Pupil  teas  a  Promi- 
nent Symptom.  "Under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Russell.  (Birmingham 
General  Hospital.) 

I  lately  reported  a  case  of  injury  to  the  cervical  vertebwe  in  which 
contraction  of  the  pupil  was  a  striking  phenomenon.  I  now  add  the 
three  following  cases,  which  have  lately  occurred  to  me.  Though  they 
are  connected  together  T>y  the  presence  of  the  one  symptom  I  have  in- 
dicated, they  have  no  other  subject  of  common  interest,  excepting  as 
they  illustrate  the  various  circumstances  under  which  contraction  of 
the  pupil  presents  itself  to  our  notice.  Individually,  the  latter  two 
cases  have  points  of  considerable  interest  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
help  of  my  friend  M.  A.  Bracey,  of  our  Eye  Hospital,  in  the  first  two ; 
in  the  third,  of  our  house-physician,  Dr.  Welch. 

Case  I. —  Congenital  Mj/osis, — E.  T.,  aged  forty-two,  complained  of 
nervous  depression  and  much  imtability,  with  bad  sleep.  He  had  no 
symptoms  of  a  more  definite  character.  I  found  his  pupils  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  pin's-point,  and  I  could  not  produce  any  eflfect  on 
them  by  cutting  off  the  light  Mr.  Bracey  found  that  he  read  No.  1 
brilliant  perfectly  with  16-convex  glasses.  He  dilated  the  left  pupil 
with  atropine,  but  it  did  not  reach  beyond  one-half,  and  remained 
dilated  for  six  or  seven  days.  The  optic  disk  and  retina  were  perfectly 
healthy.  The  man  had  used  the  same  glasses  since  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  can  work  without  glasses;  but  his  sight  is  not 
equally  strong  in  hot  weather,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
fails  him  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Case  H. — Adhesion  of  the  Iris — Former  Syphilis — Rheumatic  (/) 
Rigidity  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Cervical  Spine  and  Maxillary  Articu- 
lation,— H.  P.,  aged  forty-eight,  applied  on  the  same  day  with  the 
preceding  patient,  his  eyes  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearance 
and  behavior  under  light.  The  pupils  were  contracted  to  pins'-points. 
Mr.  Bracey  diagnosed  adhesion  of  the  papillary  margin  to  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens.  The  entire  neck  is  fixed  by  complete  rigidity  of 
the  cervical  column ;  it  is  immovable,  and  of  one  piece  with  the  chest 
The  face  looks  somewhat  down,  and  cannot  be  raised.  The  entire 
cemcal  region  feels  perfectly  hard,  but  does  not  present  any  local 
thickening.  The  patient  cannot  separate  his  teeth  beyond  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  His  chief  complaint  is  of  pain  in  each  side  of  the 
cervical  region.  He  has  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  food  feel- 
ing to  stick  in  the  throat ;  he  refers  this  difficulty  to  the  position  of 
his  neck,  and  this  is  probably  correct  The  action  of  all  the  cerebral 
nerves  is  unimpaired.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  his  other  joints  are 
quite  free  from  disease.  He  is  very  cachectic  and  ansemic.  His  heart 
is  healthy.  His  urine  is  free  from  albumen.  He  is  a  gardener,  and 
exposed  to  great  alternations  of  temperature.  He  had  a  primary  sore 
on  the  genitals  eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  salivated  for  it.  Soon 
afterward  he  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  his  foot,  and  also  severe 
inflammation,  first  in  the  right  eye,  then  in  the  left ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  the  connection  of  these  three  attacks.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
had  an  ulcerated  throat  His  present  illness  began  eighteen  months 
ago,  with  pain  in  the  thick  of  the  right  thigh,  then  in  the  knee,  after- 
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ivBid  in  the  shoulder,  and  finally  in  all  his  joints ;  he  has  never  lost 
this  pain  since.  The  joints  have  never  swelled ;  there  has  been  no 
-perspiration;  his  urine  has  been  muddy  and  high  colored  at  times. 
JHis  neck  became  affected  in  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  the  jaw ; 
^hese  two  parts  have  been  progessively  stiffening.  Fourteen  months 
2igo  the  right  eye  inflamed,  with  severe  pain;  six  months  afterward 
the  left  eye  participated,  and  the  sight  has  remained  permanently  dim. 
It  is  interesting  that  a  seton  placed  in  the  neck  during  the  affection  of 
'the  neck  produced  a  series  of  attacks  plainly  epileptic,  which  neces- 
sitated its  withdrawal  in  three  days,  after  which  the  fits  ceased  entirely. 
IHe  had  never  had  fits  before. 

Case  III. — Contraction  of  the  Pupils  in  Conjunction  with  Cerebral 
^JHsease, — ^Tbe  chief  interest  in  this  case  lies  in  its  affording  an  example 
of  combinations  of  symptoms,  not  infrequently  met  with,  containing 
<;ertain  of  the  phenomena  which  usually  accompany  locomotor  ataxy, 
3et  with  so  much  difference  in  their  grouping  as  clearly  to  indicate  a 
<lifferent  cause.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  gait,  the  inability  to  stand 
'^'hen  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  might 
\>Q  taken  as  belonging  to  an  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy ;  but<,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arrangement  of  these  same  symptoms,  and  the  absence 
of  change  in  the  ocular  apparatus,  both  visual  and  motor,  would  alone 
Tiave  thrown  doubt  on  the  diagnosis  of  ataxy ;  and  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  case  come  in  to  negative  the  hypothesis  altogether.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Trousseau's  "  method  of  distinguishing  the  muscular  co- 
ordination of  locomotor  ataxy  from  that  which  results  from  some  kinds 
of  cerebral  disease  "  failed  in  this  case,  as  it  did  in  the  one  by  Dr. 
Xx)ckhart  Clarke,  from  whom  I  quote  this  sentence  {St.  Georges  Be- 
^^oorts^  p.  92) :  *'  If  the  patients,"  he  (Trousseau)  says,  **  bo  placed 
\ipright,  with  the  feet  close  together,  and  then  shut  their  eyes,  the 
sitaxic  patient  will  stagger  and  fall ;  but  the  one  who  has  disease  of  his 
cjerebellum  will  perfectly  maintain  his  equilibrium"  (vide  also  Dr. 
"Wilks,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  vol.  ii.,  1868,  p.  678).  This  diag- 
oostic  mark  was  also  contradicted  in  my  present  case. 

J.  W.,  aged  forty-three.  He  has  been  subject  for  two  or  three 
yesa%  to  the  "  rheumatics  " — pains  in  his  legs,  which  sometimes  had 
^n  aching,  sometimes  a  darting  character.  The  pains  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  rose  above  the  knees ;  they  were  sufficiently  severe  sometimes 
Xo  keep  him  awake  at  night.  While  in  the  hospital,  he  had  an  attack 
of  pain,  which  occurred  in  paroxysms,  and  "made  him  sweat."  He 
then  pointed  to  the  left  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  as  the  seat 
of  chief  suffering.  He  has  also  had  some  pain  in  his  left  hand,  but  not 
of  moment;  but  his  left  hand  has  felt  numbed,  sufficiently  so  to  render 
Iiim  awkward  in  picking  up  hairs  in  his  work.  The  right  hand  has 
never  been  affected.  Occasionally,  in  walking,  the  left  leg,  sometimes 
the  right  also,  would  give  way ;  but  he  could  walk  for  miles.  He  has 
adso  had  some  tendency,  during  these  two  or  three  years,  to  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sphincter  ani  may  not 
liave  participated  slightly.  He  has  never  had  headache ;  he  made  no 
complaint  of  giddiness ;  his  vision  has  not  been  affected  in  any  way, 
excepting  that  sometimes,  when  in  pain,  *'  dulness  has  come  over  his 
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eyes."  For  the  last  twelve  months  his  memory  has  been  sufficiem 
impaired  to  be  noticed  by  his  shopmates.  Swallowing  has  never  be 
aflFected. 

Ten  weeks  before  admission  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  fit 
dizziness,  which  left  his  lett  arm  weak,  and  rendered  him  unable 
walk  without  help ;  he  sta^rtrered  as  if  drunk ;  the  pains  in  his  limbs  al 
became  more  severe,  and  he  went  to  salt-water  baths  under  the  impr 
sion  that  his  complaint  was  rheumatic.  Three  days  ago  a  second  a 
more  severe  attack  of  dizziness  occurred.  He  denies  having  had  syp 
lis,  but  lost  his  hair  and  eyebrows  sixteen  years  ago,  and  at  that  Ui 
had  an  abscess  in  his  throat. 

We  found  some  weakness  of  the  left  arm ;  but  hb  chief  symptoi 
concerned  his  lower  extremities.  lie  stood  quite  steadily  when  1 
feet  were  placed  together ;  he  raised  them  well  in  walking,  but  had 
separate  his  feet  somewhat,  and  was  liable  to  stagger,  especially  wb 
turning  round.  This  tendency  was  greater  when  his  eyes  were  fix( 
on  the  ceiling ;  his  legs  were  then  kept  separate  to  maintain  his  b 
ance ;  he  walked  with  his  body  bent  a  little  forward,  and  his  gs 
became  more  rapid  as  he  advanced.  With  his  eyes  blindfolded,  or  ev< 
with  them  closed  to  enable  us  to  test  his  pupils,  his  body  immediatei 
began  to  sway,  and  required  support  to  prevent  his  failing.  Sensatio 
was  repeatedly  tested  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  result  was  sonii 
what  uncertain  ;  but,  at  the  most,  interference  with  tactile  sensibUil 
was  very  slight.  Electric  irritability  and  sensibility  were  low.  B 
urine  was  not  fully  retained;  occasionally  he  wetted  his  bed.  T 
urine  was  free  from  albumen  and  sugar.  The  aspect  of  his  face  "V 
wanting  in  expression,  his  speech  was  rather  drawling,  and  his  mem< 
somewhat  defective ;  he  had,  in  fact,  the  character  of  a  man  in  the  60 
stage  of  general  paralysis.  The  various  cerebral  nerves  were  health 
The  senses  were  healthy ;  but  there  was  marked  contraction  of  ' 
pupils,  which  could  not  be  induced  to  dilate  beyond  one-quarter,  thoc: 
repeatedly  experimented  on.  By  atropine,  however,  they  dilated  foJ 
Sight  was  good,  and  accommodation  extended  from  seven  to  sixt€ 
inches.  Dr.  Welch  found  the  optic  disk  quite  healthy. — Medi* 
Times  and  Gazette,  October  1,  1870. 


II. 

Alf^TBHOPOLOGY. 

1. — SUme  Agricultural  Implements  of  the  North  Am^erican  Indid 
Carl  Rau.     Archiv  fttr  Anthropologic,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1. 

Cuts  arc  given  of  a  shovel-blade,  over  a  foot  long,  five  inches  broi 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  of  a  hoe,  measuring  aev 
and  a  half  by  nearly  six  inches,  and  one-half  inch  thick.  Both  f 
very  symmetrical;  the  shovel  reminds  one  of  an  elongated  olive.  £ 
dencc  that  they  were  actually  used  in  agriculture  is  furnished  by  t 
polish  or  glaze  which  the  parts  nearest  the  edge  have  received,  and  1 
innumerable  fine  scratches  in  the  direction  in  which  the  blades  mi 
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have  been  thrust  into  the  earth.  They  are  made  of  a  pecaliar  bluish- 
gray  flint  with  conchoidal  fractare.  All  the  author's  collection  was 
made  in  St.  Clair  County,  Southern  Illinois,  except  one  specimen  which 
was  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  Fremont  around  St.  Louis. 

The  period  of  the  mammoth  and  that  of  the  reindeer  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  furnish  no  specimens  of  flint  implements  of  such 
magnitude.  The  author  believes  that  the  only  similar  objects  of  equal 
size  are  the  flint  axes  of  Scandinavia  and  North  Germany,  which  belong 
to  a  later  period. 

In  1868,  about  fifty  hoes  and  twenty  shovels,  similar  to  those  de- 
picted, were  found  in  East  St  Louis,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
river,  lying  under  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  of  black  loam,  in  a 
hollow  scooped  in  the  sandy  layer  of  soil  underneath.  They  evidently 
liad  never  been  used. 

In  one  of  a  group  of  mounds,  on  Paint  Creek,  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  an  enormous  quantity  of  round,  oval,  or  cordate  disks  of  horn- 
stone  lies  deposited.  Many  of  these  pieces  of  stone  are  extraordinarily 
like  the  "flint  axes"  found  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  Rigollot  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Somme.  But  the  rudeness  of  these  European  specimens 
3>oints  to  a  lower  grade  of  culture ;  while  these,  and  similar  American 
specimens,  must  be  regarded  as  unfinished  work,  laid  by  in  the  earth 
"for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  or  perhaps  with  the  object  of  softening 
tbem  under  the  influence  of  soil-moisture,  and  thus  rendering  them 
easier  to  work. 

Many  of  the  historical  tribes  of  aborigines  raised  large  crops ;  upon 
^he  lakes,  of  rice;  elsewhere,  of  maize.  In  1687  the  Marquis  de  Non- 
'ville  is  said  to  have  destroyed  1,200,000  bushels  of  maize  belonging  to 
^he  Senecas. 

2. — Meffalithie  Structures  of  the  Channel  Islands :  their  History 
4jmd  Analogues.  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Oliver.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, April,  1870.) 

The  word  *'  cromlech,"  as  used  by  the  English  antiquarian,  signifles 
the  same  as  "  quoit "  or  "  coit"     Prof.  Sven  Nilsson  defines  the  Eng- 
lish cromlech  as  synonymous  to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandinavian 
€indds,  and  the  dyss  of  Denmark,  consisting  of  one  large  block  of  stone, 
supported  by  from  three  to  ^ye  stones  arranged  in  a  nng,  and  intended 
to  contain  one  corpse  only,  several  of  these  dorsar  being  sometimes 
enclosed  in  circles  of  raised  stones.    But  the  late  Dr.  Lukis  assigns  the 
word  to  all  elaborate  megalithic  structures  of  one  or  more  chambers, 
in  which  category  the  passage-graves  may  be  included.     Nilsson  has 
clearly  pointed  out  how  the  gallery  or  half-cross  tombs  are  close  imita- 
tions, if  not  actual  adaptations,  of  the  original  dwelling-houses  of  the 
ancient  pre-Celtic  Scandinavians,  a  people  not  dissimilar  in  their  mode 
of  life  to  the  present  Arctic  nations  of  Eskimaux;  also  how  these  galle- 
ried  huts  were  but  make-shifts  in  the  plains  for  subterranean  caves  and 
grottoes  in  the  mountain-region  whence  their  race  originally  sprang. 

As  regards  the  cromlechs  in  the  Channel  Islands,  their  chief  char- 
acteristics are  in  brief  as  follows : 

1.  The  large  western  chamber,  composed  of  slabs  of  granite,  from 
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six  to  eight  feet  high,  arranged  in  a  circular  or  horseshoe  form,  au 
porting  a  cap-stone,  which  is  the  largest  stone  in  the  whole  stmctore.^ 
Sometimes  this  chamber  is  divided  into  smaller  compartmentA,  or  kist&^ 

2.  The  covered  gallery,  leading  to  the  great  west  chamber  from  th^ 
the  east   This  is  composed  of  stones  largest  at  the  end  next  the  chamber^ 
and  diminishing  in  the  eastward  direction. 

3.  Kists  have  sometimes  been  added,  at  a  later  period,  outside  of 
the  main  structure. 

4.  A  stone  circle  (pcristalith),  the  centre  of  which  is  usually  in  the 
western  chamber,  surrounds  the  whole.  The  circles  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  viz.,  sixty  feet,  throughout  the  islands. 

5.  All  the  cromlechs  were  originally  covered  with  a  tumalus  of 
earth,  but  a  large  proportion  have  been  denuded  of  their  earth-^nooDd, 
either  by  accident  or  design. 

Within  these  cromlechs  are  found  thick  concrete  layers  of  limpet- 
shells  ;  a  vast  quantity  of  human  bones,  with  bones  of  animaU ;  rode 
pottery  and  stone  (but  never  metallic)  implements.  The  position  of 
skeletons  indicates  that  they  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  Scandinavian  tumuli. 

One  curious  characteristic  of  these  monuments  may  be  noticed 
more  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey,  viz.,  that  the  majority  of  these 
structures  are  within  sight  of  one  another.  It  is  possible  that  signal- 
fires  may  have  been  used  in  connection  with  them. 

As  suggestive  and  parallel  examples,  may  be  instanced  the  methods 
of  sepulture  practised  up  to  this  day  by  the  Hovas,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  plateaux  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar.  The  HoTas 
begin  to  erect  their  tombs  in  early  life,  and  make  their  completioD 
through  a  scries  of  years  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  their 
existence,  as  an  effectual  means  of  being  held  in  honorable  remem- 
brance by  posterity.  These  tombs  are  family  vaults  or  catacombs.  In 
the  selection  of  a  site,  publicity  and  elevation  are  the  two  principal 
points  sought  for.  Sometimes  a  tomb  is  placed  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  built ;  thus  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  Anantananarivo.  The 
site  having  been  chosen,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  earth,  and  a 
stone  vault  made,  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  are  composed  of  immenie 
slabs  of  stone,  unhewn  graniUy  flat  at  least  on  the  inner  side.  Each  ndfi 
o/thi^t  klstj  sometimes  seven  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in  lengthy  is  often 
formed  of  a  single  stone.  The  entrance,  always  to  the  north  or  east,  is 
closed  by  a  large  upright  block  of  stone.  This  stone  sepulchre  is 
covered  over  with  earth,  and,  by  means  of  stone  copings  gradoally  di- 
minishing, presents  from  the  exterior  a  pyramidal  form. 

The  idol-keepers  are  acquainted  with  the  cleavage  of  the  granite 
and  syenite  rocKS,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  circnmstance,  they 
mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the  slabs  by  lines  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cliffs,  and  cause  large  fires  to  be  made  along  these  lines.  When  the 
rock  has  become  heated,  water  is  dashed  upon  it ;  by  which  means, 
and  with  the  help  of  levers,  large  masses  are  detached.  Sometimes 
five  or  six  hundred  men  are  employed  in  dragging  a  single  stone,  the 
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progress  of  which  is  facilitated  by  wooden  rollers,  and  by  an  immense 

ihoating  Mid  sprinkling  of  holy  water. 

Luge  quantities  oi  property  are  interred  with  the  corpse  of  any 
BIO  of  DOtc.  A  grave  is  dug  in  the  stone  tomb,  and  a  quantity  oi  fresh 
dtrcoal  is  placed  on  the  body.  The  Hovas  also  erect  stone  pillars  not 
dusimilar  to  the  Menhirs,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 

It  is  sospected  by  several  observers  that  the  European  gallery- 
tombs  were,  in  some  instances,  merely  ossuaries,  or  repositories  of 
bones.  Certidn  customs  among  the  Hovas  may  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  subject  In  Ankova,  the  bodies  of  lepers  are  first 
boned  in  an  indifferent  spot  for  twelve  months ;  they  are  then  dug  up, 
ttd  tbeir  bones,  carefully  cleaned,  are  deposited  in  the  family  vauu. 
Ute  bones  of  slain  warriors  are  likewise  carefully  cleaned  and  brought 
borne  for  interment ;  but,  when  the  body  cannot  be  found,  a  cenotaph 
is  erected,  the  fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the  disturbed  ghost  to 
eoter  and  repose. 

Certain  small  tumuli,  or,  rather,  cairns,  surmounted  by  an  upright 
itooe  pillar,  and  generally  overgrown  with  thickets,  are  regarded  with 
npentitious  fear  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  are  considered 
bj  them  as  relics  of  the  Yazimba,  the  supposed  aborigines,  who  supply 
the  nine  part  in  the  Malady  l^nds  tnat  the  Lapps  do  as  pigmies 
in  the  northern  S^as.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  these 
Vaambii  were  the  Hovas  themselves.  It  is  curious  that  both  in  Europe 
ad  in  Madagascar  the  prehistoric  tumuli  should  be  referred  to  these 
dnrfe  and  dves ;  thus  in  Sweden  we  have  goblin  caves  and  pigmy 
biHockB,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  we  have  Pocquelaye,  Creux  des 
F<ei,etc 

Who  or  what  this  ancient  people  were  who  have  left  behind  them 
their  cromlechs  and  circles.  Menhirs  and  tumuli,  whether  they  are  the 
mne  people  who  used  the  stone  implements  called  celts,  remains  for 
thejnesent  undecided. 

These  eelis  comprise  all  chipping  or  hewing  stones,  which,  according 
to  their  varioua  modifications,  may  have  been  hatchets,  axes,  chisels, 
*^  or  wedges,  and  they  have  been  found  throughout  the  Channel 
UtDds  in  such  numbers  as  serve  to  show  how  universally  they  were 
ond  as  household  implements.  They  all  belong  to  the  Neolithic 
Period  of  the  Stone  age.  Mr.  Lukis  has  obtained  107  specimens ;  be- 
ndes  which,  great  numbers  of  fragments  have  been  collected.  The 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  prove  that  they  were  often  im- 

Cked  from  distant  countries.  Those  made  of  fibrolite — and  which 
e  been  found  in  France,  England,  and  the  Channel  Islands — are 
<>pe^ally  remarkable  from  this  point  of  view,  for  the  nearest  spot 
where  that  mineral  is  attainable  would  seem  to  be  the  Camatic,  A 
gKit  variety  of  superstitious  notions  have  been  attached  to  these 
i^oiies  in  different  countries.  A  very  frequent  name  for  them  is 
"thmdertoH." 

^-^AnatomiaU  Examination  of  a  Bushiffoman,  by  Profs.  Luschka, 
A  Koch,  and  E.  Gortz.  Abridged  from  voL  iii.  of  Archiv  fUr  An- 
^^^Jopologie.     (Anthropological  Review,  January,  1870.) 

VOL.  V.  11 
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The  Bashwoman  Afandi,  who,  during  her  tour  through  Genua 
became  known  to  many  naturalists  and  physicians,  died  in  the  suim 
of  1866,  of  a  pleurisy,  at  XJlm.  The  body  was  immediately  transfer 
to  the  anatomical  theatre  of  Tubingen,  for  examination.  The  laoflrai 
of  this  woman  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  t 
cession  of  clicks  and  explosives. 

The  details  are  given  in  three  inaugural  dissertations  by  P 
Lu3chka*s  pupils,  and  in  an  essay  by  Luschka  on  the  external  general 
organs  of  this  woman.     Subjoined  are  the  general  physical  cnaraci 

JSeighi^  four  feet  two  inches  three  lines ;  tmght,  seventy-five  pou 
eleven  ounces ;  colar^  light-brown ;  mammcBy  not  pendulous.  The  on 
has  a  diameter  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  is  irregular,  with  wrin] 
more  concentric  than  radiating ;  the  nipple  but  little  prominent^ 

I^ace. — ^The  flatness  of  the  nose,  the  width  of  the  interocular  ^ 
and  the  projection  of  the  cheek-bones,  form  its  most  striking  chaiact 
The  iris  is  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  ear  is  well  formed,  and  by  no  me 
of  a  simious  shape,  as  described  by  Cuvier  and  Muller. 

Skeleton. — The  cranium  is  dolichocephalus ;  greatest  length,  1 
cent ;  greatest  breadth,  12.5  ;  index  ==  70.  The  face  is  prognaUio 
its  length  is  10  cent ;  breadth,  10.5.  The  nose  is  flat,  but  the  m 
bones  are  not  coalesccnt ;  the  cheek-bones  very  prominent  The  te 
are  white,  well  preserved,  and  not  deviating  from  the  dentition  o 
European.  Witn  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  it  is  remai! 
that  the  anomalies  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Hottei 
Venus  were  not  observed  in  that  of  Afandi. 

The  elbow  fossse  were  not  perforated.  The  calcaneura  had 
Negro  or  simian  form ;  but  the  astragalus  was  distinguished  by 
elegant  shape,  and  the  small  convexity  of  the  superior  articular  sura 
The  vertebral  column,  exclusive  of  the  cervical  portion,  was  mi 
stretched,  especially  the  lumbar  region.  The  heads  of  the  ribs,  ci 
cially  of  the  middle  ribs,  were  unusually  large.  The  pelvis  has  a  roi 
form,  and  thus  agrees  with  the  two  exemplars  described  by  M^er. 
quite  resembles  the  pelvis  of  a  Negress,  aged  thirty-seven,  delinei 
by  M.  J.  Weber,  in  his  work  on  the  forms  of  the  pelvis  in  diffei 
races.' 

Brain, — ^Weight  of  the  fresh  brain  after  removal  of  the  membrai 
28  ounces;  after  remaining  for  a  year  in  alcohol,  24  ounces  5  drach 
Measurements  (L  e.,  of  the  inner  cranial  capacity  of  a  ^psum  cai 
greatest  length,  15.5  cent.;  breadth,  11.5;  height,  11.  Froportioi 
weight  of  brain  to  that  of  the  body  =  1 :  43.29.  In  a  Eorop 
woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  the  proportion,  according  to  TledemAnn, 
1  :  44.80 ;  and  of  six  other  European  women  there  was  only  one-— f 
thin — with  a  proportion  1 :  28.45  superior  in  thb  respect  to  the  Bi 
woman.  The  author,  Koch,  gives  no  particulars  touching  the  conr* 
tions  of  the  hemispheres,  but  refers  the  reader  to  Loschka's  Handh 
der  Anatomie.  To  judge  from  tbe  drawing,  the  brain  was  by 
means  poor  in  convolutions. 

Steatopyga, — Few  indications  are  found  in  anatomical  literature 

*  Lehre  von  dea  Ur,  and  Bacenformen  der  Becken,  etc.   Tab.  xvii. 
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the  height  of  the  fatty  cushion,  and  especially  the  distance  of  its  ex- 
treme point  from  the  vertebral  column.     Barrow  gives  it  in  one  case 
at  14.4  cent.     In  the  Hottentot  Venus  the  height  of  the  buttocks 
amounted  to  16.2  cent     In  the  Afandi,  the  projection  above  the  lower 
lainbar  region  is  no  more  than  7  cent    The  thickness  of  the  steatopyga 
itself^  after  lying  in  alcohol  about  a  year,  amounts,  in  its  thickest  parts, 
to  4 — 4.5  cent;  in  most  places  it  is  3—3.6,  and  in  the  thinnest  por- 
tions only  2  cent     The  fatty  mass  overlies  the  rigid  glutsea  and  sacro- 
coccygen,  and  is  continued  on  the  rcgio  coxalis ;  and  tne  external  parts 
of  the  upper  thigh  end  gradually  in  a  common  panniculus.     It  is  tnick- 
est  in  the  region  of  the  iliac  crests  and  over  the  glutsoi  maximi,  and 
thinnest  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fundament,  where  corpulent  in- 
<iiTidual8  of  the  Caucasian  race  present  a  greater  thickness  of  subcuta- 
neous {jtt     Hence  it  results  that  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  accumu- 
lated tai  greater,  but  that  its   distribution   differs  from  that  in  the 
European;  for,  in  the  latter,  the  arch  gradually  increases  from  the 
iliac  to  the  sulcus  glutseus,  while  in  the  Hottentot  it  flattens  down- 
ivard  toward  the  posterior  femoral  surface.    It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  sudden  transition  at  the  iliac  crest  from  the  greatest 
thickness  to  the  common  panniculus  thickness,  that  the  steatopyga  ap- 
pears more  striking  and  miposing  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
comparatively  not  very  great  difference  in  thickness.     As  regards  the 
structure  of  the  steatopyga,  the  author  makes  the  following  remarks : 
**"  In  the  European,  the  muscles  of  the  part  are  separated  from  the  pan- 
niculus by  the  fascia  glutaei,  which  shows  itself  above  the  glutaeus  me- 
dius  in  great  strength,  and  with  a  tendinous  glitter,  but  is  very  thin 
over  the  maximus,  and  adherent  to  the  fleshy  fibres.     In  the  Afandi, 
tlie  strong  fibrous  stratiun  which  covers  the  glutsecs  maximus  consists 
o£  three  different  surface-spread  fibres.     Between  this  fibrous  lamina 
3«id  the  dermis,  the  fatty  tissue  is  interposed,  which  resembles  not  by 
SKxiy  means  a  common  panniculus  adiposus,  but  much  more  that  of  the 
«ole  of  the  foot  or  of  the  mammary  gland.    There  proceed,  in  fact,  from 
"^e  fibrous  lamina,  numerous  processes  which  coalesce  with  the  stratum 
^^ticulare  of  the  cutis,  but  have  many  connections  with  each  other. 
^Phis  arrangement  of  connective-tissue  laminae  is  not  quite  irregular,  but 
pTesents,  especially  in  the  thickest  parts,  three  superposed  strata,  which 
^luninish  in  height  as  they  approach  the  skin.'     This  structure  renders 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  alone  possible  that  the  fatty  cushion 
'^Btains,  despite  gravitation,  its  greatest  arch  upward ;  and  he  therefore 
denominates  the  above-described  fibrous  latninsB  ligammta  suspensoria 
^tmaUifpygm, 

The  Hair  of  the  Buskwaman  compared  with  other  Hair-Forms. — The 
•tithor,  Goette,  examines  the  hair  of  the  Europeans,  Negroes,  pf  the 
finah woman,  of  the  common  sheep,  and  of  the  Rambouilletback.  As 
Regards  the  hair  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  Bushwoman,  he  finds 
ftat  of  the  Negro  to  consist  of  a  non-woolly  upper  growth,  while  that 
of  the  latter  consists  only  of  a  coarse  woolly  under-hair. 

The  External  Generative  Organs, — The  mons  veneris,  very  slightly 
niched,  and  not  much  deeper  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  has 
^eiy  few  short  hairs.    The  labia  majora  are  without  hairs,  and  reduced 
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to  sucb  a  minimum  that  they  seem  to  be  absent  The  clitoris  hia 
length  of  twenty-0ix  millimetres.  The  labia  minora  lie,  therefore,  ope 
foetal  form,  and  form  the  equivalent  of  the  rima  pudendi.  The  nyi 
phsB  proceeding  from  the  prseputium  clitoridis  have  a  height  (eqi 
to  distance  of  the  attached  border  from  the  free  edge)  of  3.85  oen 
and  a  len^h  (i.  e.,  of  the  attached  border)  of  6  cent  Both  nymph; 
laid  together  in  the  median  line,  form  a  nose-like  prominence.  PosI 
teriorly  and  inferiorly,  both  nymphae  conjoin  in  the  frenulum  vuItib. 

4. — Tlie  Forefathers  and  Forerunners  of  (he  English  People.  J 
Prof.  Huxley.  (Abstract  of  a  Lecture,  delivered  January  9,  187i 
and  quoted  in  the  Anthropological  Review  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gaset(< 

After  some  comments  on  the  political  and  social  Bienifiean 
attached  of  late  years  to  the  question  of  '^  Celt  and  Saxon,''  the  d! 
tinguished  lecturer  drew  a  brief  historical  picture  of  the  coane 
events  which  influenced  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Britt 
and  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  down  to  the  present  day. 

He  considers  the  Picts  as  more  probably  a  Teutonic  popnlatio 
derived  from  Scandinavia  or  North  Germany.  With  their  alliea,  tl 
Scots,  they  harried  and  ravaged  all  Scotland  north  of  the  flrtha 
Forth  and  Clyde  so  effectually,  that  the  Celtic  element  in  Cuthndi 
Sutherland,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  must  have  been  practical 
abolished. 

Upon  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  which  w 
most  exposed  to  the  invaders,  the  Celts  seem  to  have  been  absoliitfi 
exterminated  over  vast  districts.  Later  conquests  were  effected  wit 
out  the  destruction  of  the  primitive  race,  and  in  the  western  parts 
England  and  Lowland  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  the  SBg 
lands,  the  change  of  blood  effected  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  co 
quests  has  been,  on  the  whole,  insignificant 

What  new  blood  the  Normans  introduced  was  Celtic  as  weU 
Teutonic.    They  and  their  language  have  alike  been  smothered  in  tl 
English  nationality,  which,  from  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  H 
simply  absurd  to  call  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Norsemen  and  the  Danes,  in  the  lecturer's  opinion,  infeaed 
large  share  of  Teutonic  blood  among  the  Lish  people.  Then  came  tl 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  spread  of  Normans  and  Englishmen  anKM 
the  landholders  of  the  country,  by  intermarriage,  force,  or  fraud.  T 
English  policy  was  to  set  up  an  England  in  Ireland,  which  should  i 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  native  Irish  in  check,  but  weak  enoogh 
depend  on  the  support  and  execute  the  will  of  the  English  govemma 
The  body  of  English  colonists,  however,  did  not  remain  distlDCt,  h 
were  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  original  inhabitants.  It  is  piobal 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  savage  tret 
ment  of  the  natives  by  Cromwell,  the  population  was  reduced  to  k 
than  a  million.  Cromwell  confiscated  and  parcelled  all  Ireland— < 
cept  Connaught — ^into  shares,  which  were  allotted  partly  to  a  stoc 
company  called  the  *'  Adventurers,"  and  partly  to  the  solaiers. 

'*  I  believe  that  I  am  affirming,"  says  Huxley,  "  no  more  than  the 
is  warranty  for,  if  I  declare  that  a  native  of  Upperary  is  just  as  mo 
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or  as  little  an  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  native  of  Devonshire.  .  .  .  We  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  these  two 
parties  (Celts  and  Teutons)  in  England  and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  I  think  probable,  that  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  contains  less 
Teutonic  blood  than  the  eastern  half  of  England,  and  more  than  the 
western  half.  ...  As  an  ethnologist,  I  deny  that  there  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  difference  whatever  between  Celt  and 
Teuton." 

In  defending  this  rather  startling  statement,  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  the  Kelts  (Gauls,  Galatse)  were  described  by  the  ancients  as  tall, 
and  possessing  fair  hair  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  tinge,  blue  eyes,  and 
fair  skins.  All  Teutonic-speaking  people,  whether  Angles,  Saxons, 
I>ane8y  or  Norsemen,  possessed  the  same  characters.  He  was  unaware 
of  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  dark-complexioned  people  speak- 
ing a  Celtic  dialect  outside  of  Britannia  (Ireland).  In  France,  Ireland, 
Jind  England,  the  dark  stock  predominates  in  the  west  and  south,  the 
light  in  the  north  and  east.  The  dark  stock  is  probably  descended 
£t>m  the  people  called  Iberians  in  Spain,  Basques  in  France,  Silures  in 
Sn^and,  Milesians  in  Ireland — ^the  primitive  inhabitants,  who  were 
4X>Dqnered  by  the  Celts,  and  in  consequence  lost  their  primitive  lan- 
^uaffe  (the  Basque)  everywhere  except  in  Southwestern  France. 
vVbich  is  the  Aryan  element,  and  which  the  Iberian,  in  the  English 
^|)eople,  none  can  tell,  The  Iberian  language  has  been  obliterated,  and 
%he  Celtic  (in  England,  at  least)  has  shared  the  same  fate ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  spoke  these  tongues  survive. 

The  publication  of  this  lecture  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  called 
^oith  a  lively  controversy,  "  A  Devonshire  Man  "  indicates  the  claim 
of  his  countrymen  to  be  considered  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  natives  of 
Tfipperary.  The  conquest  of  Exeter  took  place  nearly  1,000  years  ago. 
The  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places  is  very  great  in  Devonshire, 
«s  compared  with  Ireland :  Celtic  prefixes  are  very  common  in  Com- 
yrniH,  very  rare  in  Devon :  the  Devonshire  dialect  is  peculiarly  Saxon. 
IPro£  Huxley,  in  return,  quotes  from  Freeman's  **  Norman  Conquest  of 
England ''  (among  other  remarks)  as  follows :  '^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  peninsula  stretching  from  the  Axe  to  the  Land's  End 
^asy  and  still  is,  largely  inhabited  by  men  who  are  only  naturalized 
Dnffliahmen,  descendants  of  the  Welsh  inhabitants,"  etc.  Haxley  says, 
indirectly,  that  there  has  been  '^  a  strong  infusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
in  Devonshire;"  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  '^havc  been  the  dominant 
stock  since  their  invasion  of  Devonshire ; "  admissions  which  his  op- 
ponent turns  to  profitable  account,  quoting  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
cessor's remark :  *^  We  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  relative 
}»roportions  of  the  two  parties,"  and  suggesting  that  we  have  grounds 
or  infereneej  if  not  for  knowledge, 

Dt.  Beddoe,  President  A.  S.  L.,  remarks  that  "  the  Kelts  of  Huxley 
are  the  Kimri  of  Broca,  and  Boudin,  and  Edwards.  He  (Huxley) 
supposes  the  Milesians  to  have  been  Iberians,  partly  because,  as  he 
aaya,  they  were  black-eyed  and  black-haired ;  though  McHrbis,  the  best 
nnthority  (if  anybody  can  be  called  a  good  authority  on  so  uncertain 
and  obsolete  a  question),  said  distinctly  that  the  Milesians  were  '  white 
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of  skin,  brown  of  hair,'  and  that  the  Flrbolgs  (usually,  but  do 
conddered  to  be  Kelts)  were  black-haired.  He  thinks  '  the  Pi 
Teutonic ;  it  is  an  open  question,  but  hardly  anybody  else  t 
nowadays.'  Again,  we  possess  monumental  portrait-fibres,  ab 
tainly  intended  to  represent  the  men  of  Remi  (Rheims),  who,  a 
to  the  professor's  interpretation,  were  Kelts.  They  are  give 
men,  with  long  faces,  and  well-marked  and  somewhat  sharp 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Walloons ;  whereas  the  terra-cotta 
the  Roman  period,  dug  up  near  Xanten  in  the  Lower  Rhine 
]*esemble  the  modem  Germans  of  that  region,  and  are  not 
being  English  in  aspect,  while  they  differ  much  from  the  Remi 
as  from  the  Italians."  As  to  the  difference  in  complexion^  etc, ' 
the  Gauls  raddled  their  hair ;  secondly,  Caligula,  wbhing  to 
the  Roman  populace  with  the  semblance  of  a  triumph  over  C 
bought  the  tallest  Gallic  slaves,  and  dyed  their  kair,^^ 

5. — Races  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  By  John  Bsddob,  M.  I 
dent  A.  8.  L.     (Anthropological  Review,  January,  1870.) 

Dr.  Beddoe  infers  from  historical  evidence  that  Devon  rem^ 
a  long  time  a  sort  of  border-land  or  march,  probably  not  vei} 
peopled,  in  some  parts  or  villages  of  which  Saxon  or  Saxonizi 
nists  settled  down  en  fnasse,  giv'ing  English  names  to  their  Ic 
while  elsewhere  invading  thanes  ruled  over  British  churls  and  tl 
British  land-owners  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  estates.  Bide 
its  neighborhood  were  probably  among  the  earliest  acquisitioi 
Saxons ;  hence,  the  adjacent  (northeastern)  portion  of  Cornwall 
in  local  Teutonic  names,  which  are  hardly  found  at  all  in  oth 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  although  it  was  thoroughly  reduce 
the  Norman  Conquest 

"  I  come  now, "  says  Dr.  Beddoe,  "  to  the  physical  characte 
the  people,  as  they  appear  to  a  stranger  approaching  from  the  € 
companng  them  witn  those  of  strongly  Teutonic  counties, 
Norfolk,  Kent,  Hampshire,  or  part  of  Wiltshire. 

'*  The  most  notable  points  are  perhaps  the  greater  squarenc 
chest  and  shoulders;  the  prevalence  of  dark  and  the  frequ 
black  hair ;  and  the  greater  breadth  of  the  cheek-bones  and  an 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  fonn  of  the  head  also  is,  as  a  rule,  notab 
ent  from  the  very  regular  oval  which  is  so  general  farther  east, 
difference  is  one  which  escapes  ordinary  methods  of  com 
measurement ;  it  is  in  the  direction  of  being  oblong  or  pei 
rather  than  ovaL  In  North  Devon,  the  heads  of  the  peasai 
large,  and  not  unfrequently  broad.  .  .  .  The  Comishmen,  as 
are  taller  and  larger  than  the  Devonians,  the  purer  breed  sn: 
the  more  crossed  one,  which  is  a  (act  not  consonant  with  a 
doctrine  on  the  subject  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference,  th 
the  Comishmen  overpass  the  averaee  stature  of  Englishmen,  th 
nians,  taking  the  whole  county  togeUier,  apparently  rail  below  it, 
by  reason  of  their  compact  and  well-built  frames,  they  are  apt  t 
heavily  in  proportion  to  their  inches.  These  statements  injay, 
be  depended  on,  being  founded  on  upward  of  five  hundred  < 
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liona,  without  reckoning  those  on  the  weight  of  miners,  made  by  Dr. 
Barham,  of  Truro. 

**  On  the  whole,  forms,  features,  and  complexions,  are  somewhat 
softer  in  Devon. 

^  With  respect  to  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  I  have  made 
dbout  four  thousand  observations.  As  a  rule,  the  hair  mws  darker  as 
one  proceeds  farther  west ;  and,  in  Cornwall,  this  apjdies  to  the  eyes 
^Iso,  though  in  a  less  deme.  In  some  parts  of  Devon,  that  counter- 
changing  of  colors,  which  is  regarded  by  some  French  anthropologists 
JM  an  indication  of  the  recent  crossing  of  a  blond  and  a  dark  race,  is 
^ery  observable,  blue  or  light-gray  eyes  accompanying  very  dark  hair, 
snd,  less  frequently,  hazel  eyes  light-brown  hair. " 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Bideford  the  population  have  dark  hair  in 
about  the  same  proportion  (twenty-nine)  as  roles  in  the  west-midland 
counties,  where  a  pretty  strong  infusion  of  Saxon  blood  is  generally 
recognized.  In  thirteen  other  places  or  districts  in  the  west  country, 
the  prevalence  of  dark  hair  was  indicated  by  numbers  ranging  from 
forty-three  to  sixty-five  (per  cent  ?). 

6. — On  the  Character  of  the  Voice  in  the  Nations  of  Asia  and  Africa^ 
contrasted  vfith  that  in  the  Nations  of  Europe,  (Abstract  of  a  Lecture, 
delivered  by  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  before  the  Antnropological  Society  of 
London,  December,  15,  1868.) 

The  voice  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  of  low  power,  feeble 
compass,  and  whining  in  its  tone,  possessing  at  times  a  sort  of  metal- 
lic twang.  Among  the  natives  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  the 
voice  is  stronger,  louder,  more  powerful,  yet  still  partaking  of  the  me- 
tallic twang;  the  female  voice  is  not  inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the 
male  sex ;  the  metallic  and  deafening  tones  of  the  voice  in  those  peo- 
pies  are  a  well-marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity.  In  India  and  Bir^ 
xnah,  the  voice  is  generally  soft  and  very  feminine,  not  so  powerfhl  as 
shrill ;  the  natives  of  the  nills  have  a  more  robust  voice  than  those  in 
the  plains— the  former  possessing  a  somewhat  metallic  twang,  and  the 
latter  a  plaintive  and  whining  tone.  In  Africa  the  larynx  of  the  Negro 
ifl  of  intermediate  proportions  between  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  but 
differs  from  all  other  races  of  mankind  in  certain  peculiarities.  The 
Kegro  lacks  vocal  power  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  is  placed, 
bat  possesses  the  elements  of  a  bellowing  or  roaring  voice — a  deaf- 
ening noisy  sound,  without  harmony  or  distinctness.  In  speaking,  the 
Toice  is  smooth  and  harmonious,  or  rough  and  husky.  Considered 
generally,  the  various  nations  of  Europe  possess  strong,  sonorous,  and 
ii^emt  voices ;  variations  as  to  character  and  tone  may,  and  do  exist, 
but*  as  a  rule,  they  all  agree  in  power,  frdl  compass,  range,  clearness, 
and  loudness  of  sound.  The  German  has  the  most  powerfril  voice  in 
Europe,  for  reasons  which  the  author  «ive ;  but  in  strength  of  voice 
be  must  yield  to  the  Tartar,  who,  without  exception,  has  the  most 
powerfrd  voice  in  the  world.  The  condition  of  tne  larynx,  with  the 
length  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  other  circumstances  bearing  on  the 
jsubject  in  the  various  nations  of  the  three  great  continents,  were  con- 
ndered,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed — 

Mr.  Pike  thought  that  the  difference  in  voice,  between  the  Oi 
raans  and  the  English,  was  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  differences  i 
mental  constitution  as  to  difference  of  vocal  organs. 

Dr.  Carter  Bb&ke  remarked  on  the  difficony  which  the  Negro 
and  mixed  races  in  Central  America  experience  in  pronouncing  Eogli 
and  Spanish,  w];iile  they  pronounce  French  with  great  facility.  T 
Spanish  v  they  do  not  pronounce  as  a  Spaniard  would,  like  a  yaruili< 
of  the  b,  but  as  a  direct  coarse  b.  He  conceived  there  miffht  be  soi 
relationship  between  the  thick  lips  of  the  Negro  and  the  difficulty  i 
uttering  labial  sounds.  They  had  also  great  difficulty  inpronoancb 
the  Spanish  j  like  the  Greek  x,  but  sounded  it  like  k.  These  diffici 
ties  were  experienced  alike  by  Negroes  of  pure  blood  and  by  muh 
toes,  while  they  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  vowels  of  tl 
French  language ;  the  French  ti,  in  particular,  they  pronounce  mo 
correctly  than  most  Englbhmen  could  do.  The  ^'  Caribs  "  of  the  Mc 
quite  coast  talk  a  mixture  of  French  and  a  harsh  native,  frequent 
Wulwa,  language ;  yet  they  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  wiA 
facility  which  few  Englishmen  could  rival,  though  the  English  ai 
Spanish  they  cannot  speak  with  accuracy,  which  he  attributed  to  son 
anatomical  peculiarity. 

Dr.  Rowdon  considered  that  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  attached  too  mm 
importance  to  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  larynx,  and  too  litt 
to  other  parts  that  were  essential  to  voice.  The  nasal  organs,  for  i 
stance,  nad  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  voice ;  and  there  was  ffie 
advantage  in  haying  large  powers  of  expiration  and  inspiration,  mm 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  voice. 

Dr.  Charnock  said  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  roost  of  tl 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  loudest  voices  that  he  knew  of  were  tho 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  Neapolitans.  The  term  Tartar  was  ym 
vague,  there  being  thirty  or  forty  different  denominations  of  Taitai 
When  at  Kasan,  he  had  not  observed  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  voice 
the  Tartars  there. 

Mr.  McGrigor  Allan  thought  that  the  paper  did  not  do  justice  1 
the  Negro,  who  had  a  most  musical  voice.  The  character  showed  In 
to  be  far  removed  from  the  ape,  which  uttered  a  sound  that  was  e: 
tremely  harsh  and  dissonant. 

Mr.  G.  Campbell  said  that  his  impression,  after  a  long  residence  i 
India,  was  that  the  voice  of  the  Indians  was  very  good,  and,  like  tin 
of  Europeans,  capable  of  being  very  well  modulated.  He  had  had  gres 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  voices  of  the  Bengalese  when  spetfiK 
the  English  language  in  the  law-courts  of  India,  and  he  conaidMV 
their  fiicility  in  the  use  of  English  was  marvellous ;  and  their  voie 
were  as  strong  as  those  of  Englishmen,  in  proportion  to  physio 
strength.  The  exactness  with  which  they  pronounced  En^ish.  won 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  European  race,  except  the  Low-Gkimai 
of  the  north,  which  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  they  had  not  tl 
free  social  intercourse  with  English  people  which  many  foreigners  po 
sess,  having  been  merely  taught  it  in  schools. 

Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper,  said  ihi 
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many  of  the  speakers  had  coDfounded  the  elements  of  speech  with  the 
Toice,  the  character  of  which  was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
capacity  of  speaking  different  languages.  He  referred  to  the  diagrams 
to  explain  farther  his  observations  on  the  voice  of  the  Negro,  the  sound 
of  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  ventricles,  could  not  be 
reverberated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  cavern-shaped  ventricles  of 
Europeans.  It  was  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  larynx  which 
r^^ulated  the  character  of  the  voice  in  various  peoples.  In  the  Chinese 
the  voice  of  the  men  approached  that  of  the  females,  because  the  larynx 
was  shallower  than  in  Europeans. 

7. — On  the  Infifience  of  the  Etruscans  and  Cheeks  upon  the  Bronze- 
culture.  Dr.  C.  F.  Wibsro,  of  Gkfle.  (Archiv  filr  Anthropologic, 
ToL  iv.) 

Worsaac  considers  that  the  Danes,  Swedes,  North  Germans,  and  a 

TMirt  of  the  Middle  Germans,  formed  a  group  of  nations  during  the 

j)ronze  period,  characterized  by  the  manufacture  of  bronzes  equal  in 

"taste  and  workmanship  to  those  of  most  other  countries.     Nilsson,  on 

"the  contranr,  thinks  that  their  bronzes  were  obtained  by  commerce 

^with  the  Phoenicians. 

While  the  latter  nation  was  the  probable  agent  in  introducing  the 
^lm>n2e-culture  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
"^here  is  no  proof  (says  Wibeig),  in  any  passage  from  classic  authors, 
^^hat  they  extended  their  traffic  to  more  northern  regions ;  nor  does 
^^ere  exist  any  monument  north  of  the  Alps,  of  undoubted  Phoenician 
^>rigin.  But^  in  proof  of  the  Grecian  and  Etruscan  origin  of  the 
"■lorthem  bronze  instruments,  the  following  facts  are  adduced : 

The  northern  bronze  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  of 
^copper  and  one  part  of  tin.  The  Grecian  bronze  has  the  same  com- 
^position. 

The  Grecian  sword  {?t<t>o^)  was  of  a  lancet-shape,  or  leaf-shape,  and 
^^isoally  about  one  and  a  half  foot  in  length.  The  same  pattern  is  de- 
Jpicted  by  Etruscan  artists,  in  their  representation  of  Greek  swords, 
^lie  northern  swords,  though  of  greater  length,  closely  resemble  the 
Orecian.  A  triangular  dagger,  of  very  peculiar  shape,  is  common  to 
^Ixyth  regions. 

Bronze  swords  of  demonstrably  Phoenician  origin  have  nowhere 
^K)een  found. 

The  discovery,  by  NoSl  Des  Vergers,  of  an  Etruscan  tomb  at  Caere 
enables  us  to  draw  a  most  striking  comparison  between  Etruscan  and 
Northern  art  The  tomb  is  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  the  walls  are 
^orered  with  a  great  number  of  stone  figures  representing  various 
%ool8,  weapons,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  cut  in  relief,  and  painted  of 
%he  Pfop^f  colors. 

The  bronze  articles  found  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  the  Lombard 
lakes,  in  the  Terramara  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Scandinavia,  present  the  closest  resemblance  in  numerous 
instances. 

The  Etruscans  possessed  a  commerce  of  great  extent  and  impor- 
tance, which  supplied  them  with  amber  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  ivory 
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from  AMca,  tin  from  tbe  Cassiterides,  purple  from  Tyre,  and  vases  aiM 
ampborse  of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  design,  cliaracteristic  of  ik* 
Greeks. 

Tarentom,  Bmndasium,  Syracuse,  were  noted  for  the  fabrie  o 
bronze.  Bronze  celts,  resembUng  those  of  the  north  both  in  ah^M 
and  composition,  have  been  found  on  the  Apulian  coast  The  art  wn 
probably  not  practised  in  Magna  Grsecia  prior  to  the  sixth  eentoi] 
B.  c.  ^y  way  of  Brundusium,  the  Adriatic,  Patavium,  the  Po,  th^ 
Alps  (in  whose  passes  a  variety  of  bronze  implements  have  bea 
found),  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube,  tbi 
traffic  in  bronze-wares  was  carried  on.  The  valley  of  the  Adige  is  rid 
in  Greek  and  Etruscan  remains  of  this  class.  Still  fEurther  north,  ii 
Hallstadt,  over  six  thousand  objects  have  been  dug  up  from  gnrra 
probably  dating  from  the  first  five  centuries  b.  c.  Many  of  these  object 
give  proof  of  their  Etruscan  origin,  though  the  mater  part  are  lefer 
able  to  the  native  industry  of  the  Alanni.  In  B^emia,  Hungary,  mc 
Scandinavia,  occasional  proofs  of  undoubted  Etruscan  workmanuiip  eiiit 

As  for  the  Phoenicians,  there  never  was  a  style  that  could  properi] 
be  said  to  belong  to  them.  They  borrowed  from  the  Egrpuans^  tbi 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  and  finally  from  the  Greeks,  but  (uc  not  ori 
ginate  new  ornamental  forms,  either  in  architecture  or  the  other  fim 
arts.  (Cf  EenaUj  La  Mission  de  Phinicie ;  Paris,  1864.)  The  Pbce 
nicians  were  strangers  to  the  geometric  ornaments  which  characteris 
the  bronze  period  (the  spiral,  ring,  wheel,  bow,  zigzag,  etc.).  Hm 
fundamental  elements  of  the  ornaments  belonging  to  the  bronze  age  an 
found  among  the  Greeks,  especially  during  the  period  of  archaic  ait 
and  among  the  Etruscans. 

Certain  bronze  articles  are  found  to  improve  in  excellence  of  woik 
manship  and  purity  of  style  in  proportion  as  they  are  found  £utbei 
north.  The  author  considers  this  as  an  evidence  rather  of  freer  com 
mercial  intercourse,  by  way  of  the  Baltic,  for  example,  than  of  a  skil 
in  fabricating  bronze  superior  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  o 
middle  Europe. 

Lindenscnmidt,  the  junior  editor,  confirms  Wiberg^s  eondosiom 
by  some  original  observations  of  his  own. 

8. — Hair  as  a  Differential  Element  in  Certain  Baces,  By  J.  Bab 
NARD  Davis,  M.  D.,  etc.     (Anthropological  Review,  April,  1870.) 

Pritchard  ("  Polynesian  Researches ")  says :  *'  Fiji  is  especially  re 
markable  as  the  CToup  where  the  black  and  the  copperKsolored  races— 
the  Papuans  and  the  Polynesian  Malays— come  into  immediate  and  direc 
contact,  and  more  or  less  assimilate  by  intermixture.  The  skin  of  th< 
pure  Fijian  is  dark,  rough,  harsh.  His  hair,  naturaliy  black  a&< 
copious,  is  bushy,  persistently  frizzled,  almost  wiry ;  indeed,  it  seemi 
something  between  hair  and  wool.  His  beard,  of  the  same  textnre,  i 
equally  profuse  and  bushy,  and  is  his  greatest  pride.  .  .  .  The  skin  o 
the  pure  Tongan,  or  Samoan,  is  a  dark  reddish  brown^  smooth  and  soft 
His  hair,  though  naturally  black  and  copious,  is  coarse,  seldom  wavy 
generally  straight     He  is  almost  beardless,  and  abhors  a  hairy  chin.' 

In  another  place  he  remarks :  **  The  allegation,  which  has  fininc 
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&?or  with  some  ethnologists,  that  the  hair  of  certain  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  (variously  described  as  Oriental  Negroes,  Negrillos,  Negritos, 
and  Papuans)  grows  not  equally  spread  over  the  scalp,  but  in  tufts,  with 
bare  spots  between,  is  one  which  I  very  much  question.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  hair  grows  spread  equally  over  the  scalp ;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  '  separate  spiral  tufts '  are  directly  the 
result  of  an  artificial  process."  He  goes  a  step  further,  and  is  inclined 
to  think  that  all  kinds  of  human  hair  may  be  trained  to  present  the 
appearance  of  the  hair  of  these  islanders — L  e.,  either  the  separate 
spiral  tufts,  or  the  mop-fashion. 

Davis  says,  however :  "  We  certainly  know  positively  that  some  of 
the  races  of  South  Africa,  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmans,  have  hair 
growing  in  separate  spiral  tufts  which  have  bare  spots  between,  ap- 
parent to  everybody."  The  excessive  curlincss  of  their  hair  depends 
on  its  peculiar  conformation ;  it  is  very  fine,  and  concentrically  elliptic, 
or  flattish,  like  that  of  the  beard  and  pubes.  Some  of  the  Pacific 
inces  possess  hair  of  exactly  the  same  stmcture.  The  Chinese  hair, 
snd  that  of  the  North-American  Indians,  is  cylindrical  and  straight. 

An  ''  experienced  observer,'*  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Davis,  says  that 

'the  genepdity  of  natives  in  Fiji,  and  (be  believes)  in  most  islands  to 

"the  westward,  have  hair  cleariy  growing  in  tufts,  with  well-marked 

utervals.     Their  heads  are  remarkably  long,  narrow  and  high  (hypsis- 

'Cienocephalism).    Many  of  the  young  boys  have  hair  thin,  curly,  tufted, 

^ind  so  distinct  that  they  are  little  better  than  bare-headed.     *'The 

>B?hole  group  of  Gilbert  or  Eingsmill  Islands,  extending  over  six  degrees 

^)f  latitude,  with  one  exception,  is  inhabited  by  straight,  long-haired 

;2>^pl^*   This  exception  is  the  north  island,  marked  Pitt's  Island  on  the 

^2hart,  the  Taritari,  or  Makin,  of  the  natives.    The  people  of  Taritari 

^3Ave  the  same  language,  manners,  and  customs,  as  those  of  the  other 

^l^lands  in  the  group,  but  not  straight  hair.     Strange  to  say,  they  have 

<2urly,  "  foizv  "  hair,  growing  in  luxuriant  abundance,  and  looking  like 

•a^  large  black  mop,  but  not  a  *^  thrum  "  mop. 

'*  Every  shape  of  color  may  be  found  in  any  island.  The  natives 
Xise  lime,  which  turns  the  hair  all  shades,  from  light  yellow,  or  tow- 
^i^lor,  to  brown  red.  Again,  roots  and  barks  of  trees  are  largely  used. 
'•  . .  Without  the  use  of  any  of  these  artificial  aids,  I  think,  all  the 
^lations  of  these  waters,  Papuans  and  Malay  o-Polynesians,  will  be  found 
T;o  possess  black  hair  onlyy 

Wallace  says  of  the  typical  Papuan  race:  "The  hair  is  very 
jDeculiar,  being  harsh,  dry,  and  frizzled,  growing  in  little  tufts,  or  curls, 
^^hich  in  youth  are  veir  short  and  compact,  but  afterward  grow  out  to 
^  eoiudderable  length,  forming  the  compact  frizzled  mop  which  is  the 
^i^nan's  pride  and  glory,  xhe  face  is  adorned  with  a  beard  of  the 
^ame  frizzly  nature  as  the  hair  of  the  head.  The  arms,  legs,  and 
VMreaflt^  are  also  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair  of  a  similar  nature. 

9.— On  the   Caves  of  Gibraltar  in  which  Human  Remains  and 
Works  of  Art  have  been  found,     George  Busk,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  Session  of 
August,  1868.     (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  January,  1870.) 
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The  rocky  peniDsula  of  Gibraltar  is  a  detacbed  promontory,  e 
posed  principally  of  limestone,  about  three  miles  long  and  th 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  width,  and  lies  nearly  due  norUi 
south.  The  lower  portion  of  the  western  side  spreads  out  so  ai 
form  an  irregular  sloping  surface,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  lo 
tudinal  clifis  and  ravines,  upon  the  gentle  declivities  of  which  the  { 
cipal  part  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar  is  built 

The  eastern  face,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  eac 
ment  of  limestone-rock,  rising  at  different  points  to  the  height 
1,250,  1,255,  and  1,408  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mass  of  the  i 
consists  of  a  secondary  limestone  of  Jurassic  age,  much  fissured 
dislocated,  and  dipping  to  the  west,  but  toward  the  southern  exti 
ity  the  beds  become  nearly  vertical. 

In  no  place  in  the  world  are  caves  more  numerous  within  a  an 
compass  than  in  the  promontory  of  Gibraltar,  which  has,  in  €sct 
that  account  sometimes  been  termed  the  "  Hill  of  Caves." 

These  caves  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Littoral  or  setP^aves,  of  w1 
there  are  numerous  examples  all  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  ha 
well  as  at  several  levels  or  terraces  at  various  heights  above  the 
2.  Inland  caves,  which  do  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  marine 
sion. 

Many  of  both  these  classes  of  caves  have  yielded  evidences  of  e 
man,  in  the  form  of  osseous  remains  associated  with  flint  knives 
flakes,  stone  axes,  polished  and  chipped ;  worked  bones,  servini 
skewers,  arrow-heads,  needles,  and  gouges ;  anklets  or  armlets  of  s 
hand-made  pottery,  querns,  rubbing-stones,  and  charcoal.  With  tl 
were  found  remains  of  numerous  animals,  including :  Rhinoeeroi 
torhinvs  (extinct).  Eh,  etrasctts ;  Equu8,  Sus  prisctis  (ext.);  Sus  wa 
Cerous  elaphus^  var.  barbarus,  Cervus  dama,  Bos  (a  large  form), 
Bos  taurus.  Two  forms  of  ibex,  Capra  Algoceros  ;  and  also  the  c 
mon  goat,  Capra  hircus  ;  Lepus  timiduSy  Lepus  cunieulus,  Mus  ra\ 
Of  the  camivora  were  determined  Felis  leopardus^  F,  pardma, 
served,  Hycena  brunnea,  Canis  vulpes,  Urcus  sp. ;  remains  of 
common  dolphin,  numerous  genera  and  species  of  birds,  a  specie 
tortoise,  and  numerous  remains  of  fishes,  of  which  the  tunny  is  i 
prominent 

The  remains  are  embedded  in  red  cave-earth,  and  also  in  a  b 
layer  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  caves  of  France  and  elsewl 
In  many  instances  the  organic  remains  have  been  carried  down  i 
one  cavern  to  another  at  a  lower  level  through  long  fissures,  by 
heavy  autumnal  floods  which  pour  from  the  higher  grounds  down  v 
Windmill  Hill  plateau  (where  many  of  these  ossiferous  caves  are  i 
ated),  brining  with  them  the  remains  of  the  various  animals  whic 
an  earlier  period  inhabited  the  thickly-wooded  heights,  now  enti 
destitute  of  trees  and  only  covered  at  places  by  the  little  Chama 
humilis. 

Many  human  and  animal  remains  attributable  to  modem  pel 
have  also  been  met  with;  but  the  older  human  remains  are  di 
guished  by  peculiarities  in  the  thigh-bones,  which  closely  resei 
those  met  with  in  the  Cro-M4gnon  Cave. 
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10. — Proportions  of  the  Body  according  to  Baces.  By  Dr.  Weis- 
BAOH,  before  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society.  (Anthropological  Re- 
riew,  April,  1869.) 

*'  The  greatest  propinquity  with  the  conformation  of  the  anthropoid 
apes  indicating  the  most  inferior  degree  of  the  homan  race,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  race  which  possesses  the  largest  amount  of  simian 
■proportions  in  the  greatest  number  of  parts  of  the  body  must  be  the 
most  inferior.     Yet  we  feel  embarrassed  to  give  an  answer ;  because 
dn  the  smaU  number  of  points  upon  which  we  can  make  a  comparison 
l>etween  man  and  the  orang,  the  simian  resemblance  is  in  no  wise  ex- 
^usively  concentrated  in  ons  ro/ce;  hat  it  divides  itself^  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  among  the  different  races,  and  this  so  effectually  that  there 
■^remains  to  each  a  lesser  or  greater  share  of  this  parental  inheritance, 
JEven  tee,  Europeans,  cannot  pretend  to  have  entirely  severed  ourselves 
^Jrom  this  parentage ;  witness  the  shortness  of  our  hand  relatively  to 
^)nr  arm,  and,  among  the  Slavons  and  Roumans,  the  great  length  of  the 
^^rearm  relatively  to  the  arm. 

^  On  examinmg  the  different  races  enumerated  from  this  point,  we 
^see  that  none  is  completely  deprived  of  dimensions  of  certain  parts 
^^¥hich  bring  it  nearer  to  the  type  of  the  orang  than  the  others.  The 
•Javanese  and  Madurians  are  favored,  because  Uicy  approach  it  by  the 
<^smallest  number  of  points.  .  .  .  whereas  the  Australian  presents  the 
^Knsost  numerous  simian  similarities — in  the  length  of  the  feet,  the 
^amallness  of  the  legs,  the  broad  nose  and  mouth,  the  elongated  arm, 
^^be  broad  feet,  and  the  thin  calves.'' 

11. — On  the  Relative  Proportions  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior 
-^^mhs  among  the  Negroes  and  the  Europeans,  By  Broca,  before  the 
3?ari8  Anthropological  Society.    (Anthropological  Review,  April,  1869.) 

The  following  is  M.  Broca's  summary  of  results : 

^1.  The  length  of  the  superior  limb,  compared  to  that  of  the  in- 
'^rior,  is  less  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  European.  In  this  the  Negro 
&8  further  from  the  simian  type  than  the  European. 

**  2.  The  length  of  the  humerus  compared  with  that  of  the  femur, 
with  that  of  the  inferior  limb,  is  also  less  in  the  Negro,  who,  in  this 

in,  is  more  removed  from  the  simian  type  than  the  European. 

^  3.  The  length  of  the  humerus,  compared  to  that  of  the  radius,  is 
^^nuch  less  in  the  black  than  in  the  white.  This  character  brings  the 
^^rro  nearer  to  the  ape. 

"4.  The  excess  of  length  of  the  radius  in  the  Negro,  compared  to 
%he  humerus,  partly  depends  upon  the  shortness  of  the  humerus,  but 
^^K>t  exclusively.  The  radius  of  the  Negro  is,  in  fact,  longer  than  that 
^>f  the  white  man,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  inferior  Umb. 

"  5.  The  superior  limb  of  the  Necro,  therefore,  presents  two  oppo- 
^te  characters ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  length  of  the  radius, 
tiie  Negro  is  nearer  than  the  European  to  the  simian  type,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  removed  from  it  by  the  shortness  of  the  humerus." 

12.— The  Stone  Age  in  Egypt.  The  "  r»me»,"  December  17,  1869. 
(Quoted  in  Anthropological  Review.) 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Messrs.  Hamy  and  Lenormant  to 
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tlie  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  to  prove  that  £@rpt  had  its  stone  age  ; 
well  as  Europe.  Their  letter  is  dated  from  Luxor,  and  they  write  ^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy:  "We  beg  you  to  communicate  ' 
the  members  a  discovery  we  have  just  made,  in  the  course  of  a  joiim< 
to  Upper  Egypt,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Khedive,  whk 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  that  learned  body.  The  existence  i 
an  age  of  stone  in  Egypt  has  often  been  the  subject  of  a  controven 
The  facts  we  are  about  to  relate  will,  we  think,  give  some  infoniis& 
that  will  exercise  an  influence  on  the  opinions  entertuned  hitherto  < 
that  question.  On  the  elevated  plateau  which  divides  the  celebrate 
valley  Biban-el-Molouk  from  the  escarpments  which  overlook  tl 
Pharaonic  edifices  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  we  nave  ascertained  the  presem 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  wrought  flints,  lying  on  the  surface  of  t) 
ground  to  the  extent  of  upward  of  a  hundred  square  yards.  The 
wrought  flints,  which  are  of  the  well-known  type  designated  arroi 
heads,  lance-heads,  lanceolated  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  etc,  evident] 
constitute  the  remains  of  an  ancient  manufactory,  according  to  i 
probability  prehistoric,  and  exactly  resembling  those  known  in  FnoM 
under  the  denomination  of  *  factory  of  the  neolithic  period.'  lO 
Ballard,  Quatrefages,  Wurtz,  Jamin,  Broca,  Berthelot,  with  whom  n 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  travelling,  were  witnesses  of  the  discover 
and  authorize  us  to  declare  that  they  verify  the  origin  of  the  specimei 
collected  by  us,  and  their  similitude  to  those  found  in  Europe.  Tl 
best  of  them  we  propose  to  deposit  in  the  Museum  of  St-Germaii 
where  they  can  be  inspected  by  connoisseurs  in  antiquarian  subjects.' 

13. — On  the  Weapons  and  Military  Character  of  the  Racet^tl 
Mounds,  By  Colonel  Charles  WHrrrLESBr.  (Memoirs  of  the  Bo 
ton  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  I.,  Part  TV.) 

The  tools  found  in  the  Ohio  mounds  were,  almost  without  e: 
ception,  intended  for  peaceful  purposes,  indicating  a  people  whof 
haoits  were  not  warlike.  But,  as  the  mounds  could  have  been  ii 
tended  for  nothing  else  than  fortifications,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tl 
weapons  of  their  builders  were  made  of  wood,  which  has  decaye 
and  disappeared.  A  club,  somewhat  resembling  a  South-Sea  Isuin 
war-club,  was  discovered  in  Ohio,  many  years  since.  It  was  of  Nican 
gua  wood,  and  in  good  condition.  There  is  some  probability  that  : 
may  have  belonged  to  the  mound-builders.  A  copper  spear-hea< 
found  near  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  is  tne  only  repotte 
instance  in  Ohio  of  a  weapon  that  might  have  been  used  in  war. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  comba 
either  in  breaches  in  the  walls  or  in  hostile  intrenchments.  And  thei 
could  have  been  no  serious  attack  upon  these  fortifications  withoi 
some  trace  of  the  assault  being  left  upon  the  works.  We  have  prol 
ably  yet  to  discover  their  fighting-implements.  Their  stone  axes  ma 
have  served  the  purpose,  but  a  people  so  highly  advanced  in  mechani< 
must  have  had  something  better.  Their  copper  knives,  daggers,  an 
spears,  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  lance  or  spear  ii 
tended  to  stand  the  shock  of  armed  men.    Nothing  lesemDling 
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iword  has  been  discovered.  It  is  suggested  that  they  may  have  used 
lints,  in  combination  with  wood,  to  make  weapons  like  clubs. 

Those  who  attribute  these  moUnds  to  the  present  race  of  red-men 
biget  that  these  tribes  have  never  been  known  to  erect  any  thing  be- 
'ond  wooden  barricades  or  palisades  for  defensive  purposes.  Siege 
ind  defence  are  alike  foreign  to  their  habits  and  style  of  warfare. 

In  our  Western  States  the  order  of  progression  from  stone  to 
nonxe  and  to  iron  has  been  reversed ;  or,  rather,  the  ancient  inbabit- 
tnts  did  not  make  progress,  but  relapsed. 

14. — On  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  North  America.  J.  W.  Fostbb, 
Aj,  D.  (Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  YoL  I., 
?art  n.) 

The  discovery  of  a  hunian  skull  ^  in  California,  buried  deep  in  the 
;old-dri(l  and  covered  with  five  successive  layers  of  lava,  carries  back 
he  advent  of  man  to  a  period  more  remote  than  any  evidences  thus 
BT  afforded  by  the  stone  implements  in  the  drift  of  Abbeville  and 
Lmiens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  or  the  human  skeleton  in  the 
joetB  of  the  Rhine.  This  skull  was  found  in  a  shaft  150  feet  deep, 
rhich  passed  through  five  beds  of  lava  and  volcanic  tufa,  and  four  de- 
Kwta  of  auriferous  gravel.  The  upper  bed  of  tufa  was  homogeneous, 
jid  without  any  crack  through  which  a  skull  could  have  been  intro- 
laced  from  above.  The  age  of  these  gravels  is  referred  to  the  Plio- 
ene,  preceding  the  volcanic  eruptions  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
Itate — an  age  preceding  the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  and  other  pachy- 
lerms.  The  glaciers  of  California  were  not  a  part  of  the  great  north- 
m  system,  but  descended  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

A  human  pelvic  bone,  associated  with  bones  of  the  megalonyx 
nd  mastodon,  was  found  in  the  Loess  at  Xatches.  This  formation 
oay  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
lomme,  in  which  the  remains  of  Elephae  primigenius  are  found. 

A  human  skeleton  found  at  New  Orleans,  sixteen  feet  below  the 
svel  of  the  ground,  has  been  estimated  as  50,000  years  old.  Other  ob- 
ervers,  however,  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  delta  from 
^400  to  100,000  years. 

The  mound-builders,  with  their  towns  situated  in  the  most  desirable 
^cations ;  their  agriculture,  their  commerce  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
^ew  England  or  Canada,  as  well  as  their  vast  mining  operations ;  their 
opper  and  stone  implements,  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  loom,  and 
a  toe  plastic  art ;  their  elaborate  fortifications  and  sepulchral  mounds, 
idong  to  an  epoch  dating  at  least  a  thousand  years  back ;  and  how 
nach  farther,  cannot  be  affirmed. 

Kitchen-middings  arc  found  at  various  points  along  the  Atlantic 
jid  Golf  coasts.     They  are  probably  of  quitc^  modem  origin. 

The  author  enumerates  nineteen  species  of  animals  belonging  to 
be  Terrace  epoch,  of  which  but  one,  Cervus  Virginianus,  survives.  In 
he  same  period,  in  Europe,  twenty-one  species  are  enumerated,  of 
rhich  twelve  survive. 

'  Slid  by^rof.  Wjman  to  resemble  skulls  of  the  present  Indians  of  CaliforniA, 
lad,  fai  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  these,  to  approach  the  Esquimaux  type. 
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III. 

MmCELLANEOm, 

1. — lAft  in  Hot  Springs,  and  Spontaneous  Generation.  B 
Edwards  Clark. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  student  of  Nature  at  first  pera 
entire  relations  of  any  new  discovery  in  science,  and  is  able  ' 
it,  in  all  its  bearings,  for  the  elucidation  of  other  discoveriec 
clearly  understood.  He  investigates,  and  for  the  present  conte 
self  with  recording  the  results  of  his  observations,  feeling  sure 
detached  materials,  which  he  thus  accumulates,  will  sooner  * 
either  in  his  hands  or  in  others,  find  their  connection  with  factf 
known,  or  render  progress  in  new  directions  the  more  easy. 

The  discovery  of  life  in  hot  or  boiling  springs  is  a  contrib 
science  of  this  nature.  For  a  number  of  years  Pro£  Wymau 
countiT,  and  several  naturalists  in  Europe,  have  been  studying  t 
tion  of  the  origin  or  development  of  plant  and  animal  life  an 
lowest  forms. 

They  have  taken  various  prepared  fluids,  containing  oi^gan 
rial,  and,  after  heating  them  to  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  have 
them  to  stand,  undisturbed,  in  hermetically-sealed  flasks,  fb 
and  months ;  and  have  then,  on  opening  the  flasks,  found  that 
bacteriums,  and  spirilliums,  have  made  their  appearance. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  some  is,  that  these  are  instances 
taneous  generation— of  beings  originating  not  from  eggs  or  sp 
all  such,  if  present,  are  presumed  to  have  been  killed  or  des&« 
the  high  temperature  to  which  the  fluids  were  exposed),  but  fr« 
material,  which  had  been  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition, 
ting  this  to  be  true,  we  have  discovered  a  third  mode  for  the  < 
ment  of  living  forms.  The  two  other  methods  have  long  been 
namely,  from  eggs,  and  by  segmentation,  or  growth  from  th* 
body. 

But  this  important  discovery  rests  on  a  single  assumptioi 
has  been  much  disputed,  that  all  spores,  eggs,  and  living  foi 
killed  by  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  boiling  water; 
consequence  has  been  that  many  observations,  made  in  reffar< 
existence  of  life  in  the  various  hot  springs  of  the  world,  na^ 
looked  up,  and  new  ones  instituted,  with  a  view  of  determii 
highest  degree  of  temperature  which  certain  organic  beings  ha 
endure. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  an 
nous  thermal  springs  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America, 

i which  are  free-moving  microscopic  forms)  and  other  plants,  g 
ervoid  nature,  abound ;   but  it  is  not  till  within  a  few  years  1 
springs  have  been  discovered  in  California  in  which  both  plai 
animals  are  found.     The    naturalists  connected  with  the  ge 
survey  of  that  State  have  contributed  much  information  on  thic 
In  1866  Pro£  Brewer,  now  of  New  Haven,  described  i 
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len  of  California  as  consisting  of  steam  vents  and  bot  springs,  having 
a  temperature  as  high  as  207^  Fahr.,  in  which  low  forms  of  vegetation, 
(>omposed  of  simple  cells,  of  bright-green  color,  occur,  living  where 
the  temperature  reaches  even  200^  Fam*.  In  parts  of  these  springs,  and 
in  the  streams  running  out  from  them,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
&om  125^  to  140^  Fimr.,  '*  filamentous  confervas  form  considerable 
masses  of  a  bright-green  color." 

Quite  recently  Prof.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  a 
limilar  account,  given  in  a  letter,  of  the  Benton  hot  spring  of  California, 
[n  the  basin  of  this,  which  has  a  temperature  varying  ftx)m  124^ 
to  185°  Fahr.,  are  found  the  first  forms  of  vegetation ;  and  in  the 
aveks  running  oat,  at  a  temperature  of  110°  up  to  120°  Fahr.  '*are 
ilgB,  some  growing  to  a  length  of  over  two  feet,  and  looking  like 
bandies  of  waving  hair  of  the  most  beautiful  green.  Below  100°  Fahr. 
these  plants  cease  to  grow,  and  give  place  to  a  shining  fungous  growth." 
But  the  most  interesting  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Partz,  who  writes  this  letter, 
ifid  is  known  to  be  a  trustworthy  observer,  *'  saw  in  the  clear  water  of 
the  basin  a  very  sprightly  spider-like  creature  running  over  the  ground, 
irhere  the  water  was  124°  Fahr.,  and  on  another  occasion  dipped  out 
two  tiny  red  worms." 

Adherent  to  the  sur&ce  of  these  interesting  plants,  having  the 
l^eric  name  Noitoc,  were  noticed  numerous  unicellular  algse,  which 
iitt  classed  among  the  very  lowest  known  organisms,  being  composed 
if  simple  cells,  without  nuclei,  and  multiplying,  so  fkr  as  known,  only 
by  cell-division. 

It  is  thus  clearly  made  out  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  life  in  the 
Faiioiia  hot  springs  of  the  world,  and  that  water  at  a  temperature  even 
M  high  as  200°  F^ihr.  is  not  a  Mnderance  to  the  growth  of  some  organic 
fomiflw  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  seeds  and  spores  of  plants 
;an  generally  better  withstand  the  extremes  of  temperature  than  the 
l^ants  themselves,  it  has  been  held  by  many  that  some  of  these  may 
Kwaibly  not  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Other  experiments  made  by  Pro£  Wyman  seem  at  first  to 
!ODfirm  this  opinion.  By  the  aid  of  Papin's  digester  he  heated  the 
liud  contents  of  one  hermetically-sealed  fiask  up  to  a  temperature  of 
(50.52°  Fahr.,  or  about  38°  above  the  boiling-point;  and  another 
imilar  flask  he  raised  to  a  temperature  of  307.5°  Fahr.,  or  about  95° 
ibore  the  boiling-point.  In  the  first  a  film  formed  on  the  fourth  day, 
nd,  when  opened  several  days  later,  it  was  found  to  contain  vibrios 
ad  bacteriums ;  in  the  record,  which  was  examined  on  the  forty-first 
laj,  monads  and  vibrios  were  discovered. 

Pro£  Wyman  also  subjected  these  beings,  in  great  number,  to 
emperatures  varying  from  125°  to  150°  Fahr.,  and  found  that  none 
»f  them  survived  the  treatment  He  also  repeated  and  added  to  many 
«f  the  experiments  made  by  others,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  heat 
»ii  eggs  and  spores,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all,  so  &r  as  we 
3I0W,  are  destroyed  or  killed  by  prolonged  boiling. 

Are  we  now  justified  in  inferring  that  beings  with  motion  were 
^vodnced  in  the  above  experiments  wnere  life  could  not  possibly  have 
yieviously  existed ;  in  short,  that  these  were  instances  of  spontaneous 
VOL.  y.  12 
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generation  ?  In  other  trials,  fluids  containing  organic  materials  w< 
kept  at  the  boiling-point  for  over  five  hours,  and  in  these  no  livi 
forms  were  subsequently  developed.  The  conclusion  to  which  i 
understand  the  professor  to  come  is,  that,  though  low  forms  of  Irl 
and  seeds  and  spores,  are  killed  in  a  short  time  by  a  temperature  < 
212^  Fahr.  or  less,  organic  material,  not  a  part  of  an  organism,  ni 
itself  contain  the  principle  of  life,  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling  pr 
longed  beyond  five  hours. 

To  us  these  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  beings  with  motic 
are  here  developed,  not  from  seeds  or  spores,  but  either  from  organ 
material,  or  from  inorganic  matter,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  o 
the  former.  The  prolonged  boiling  may  destroy  the  conditicns  hm 
able  to  the  production  of  low  forms  from  the  inorganic  matter  preseol 
which  conditions  may  not  be  interfered  with  when  the  temperature : 
kept  at  212°  Fahr.  only  for  a  short  time. 

This  is  one  of  the  applications  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
in  relation  to  the  presence  of  animals  and  plants  in  hot  springs :  tha 
is  another,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  times — ^to  the  fin 
geological  periods,  when  life  was,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  di 
atmospheric,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial  conditions  were  quite  differei 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  surface  of  the  globe,  the  sea,  an 
the  air,  the  physicist  tells  us,  had  then  a  temperature  consideiaU 
above  that  which  they  now  have,  and  yet  the  fossil  remains,  belongiii 
to  those  epochs,  show  unmistakably,  not  only  that  animals  and  plant 
existed  in  great  variety,  but  that  many  of  them  were  not  unlike  certai 
forms  now  living  in  temperate  or  arctic  regions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  life  found  in  various  thermal  springs  eaail 
reconciles  the  naturalist  to  the  views  of  the  physicist,  and  he  condnd^ 
that,  with  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  the  animal  and  vegetable  woA 
have  in  great  part  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  this  change. 

The  abnormal  forms  and  conditions  of  the  present  are  often  foifl 
by  the  scientific  man  to  be  frill  of  significance,  when  connected  wi 
the  past 

2.  On  the  Chinese  Language. — Difficult  as  the  Chinese  language 
known  to  be,  yet  some  may  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  tauc 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  dense  populations  of  this  great  empire 
not,  after  all,  so  hopeless,  since  there  is  but  one  common  language : 
all  its  peoples.  Alas  for  the  mistaken  hope !  There  is  one  comm 
language  of  books,  but  none  for  conversation  or  oral  proclamatk 
there  is  one  royal  road  for  communicating  through  the  Chinese  i 
with  the  Chinese  mind,  but  for  the  ear  we  must  follow  each  section 
the  nation,  possessing  its  distinct  dialect,  and  learn  to  speak  that  < 
loquial  before  we  can  use  the  foolishness  of  preaching  for  the  salvat 
of  those  who  shall  believe.  The  Chinese  written  language  is  one,  i 
binds  the  far-stretching  provinces  together.  The  spoken  dialects 
more  than  two  hundred  in  number,  and  vary  so  widely  in  many  ca 
as  to  be  in  effect  as  formidable  almost  as  varying  languages,-  and  se 
rate  the  speakers  so  strongly  that  they  are  to  one  another  sometii 
as  foreigners,  though  still  feUow-countrymen — all  Chinese. 
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I  have  often  experienced  the  effect  of  this  twofold  feature  in  the 
Umgaage  of  Cliina — ^uniform  to  the  eje,  multiform  to  the  ear — even 
in  the  comparatively  limited  range  of  my  missionary  itinerations  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang.  I  have  lain  down  to  rest  in  the  mission-boat 
at  night  amid  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  Ningpo  dialect,  or  but 
a  very  slight  variation  of  it,  spoken  by  the  passers  to  and  fro  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal ;  and  in  the  momiog  I  have  waked  up  to  find  my 
boat  threading  its  way  through  the  crowded  parts  of  a  large  city,  all 
alive  with  market-people,  and  the  shreds  of  tneir  conversation  which 
I  could  overhear  scarcely  intelligible  from  the  variation  of  dialect. 
Yet  here,  over  every  shop,  painted  or  cut  on  horizontal  boards,  or  on 
signs  swinging  in  the  wind  by  the  door,  or  painted  again  on  the  white- 
washed walls  of  streets  and  private  houses,  the  same  picturesque  Chi- 
nese characters,  with  the  sight  of  which  I  was  familiar  in  Ningpo,  en- 
tirely unchanged  in  form,  conveyed  the  same  meaning,  and  precisely 
the  same  idea,  to  the  speakers  of  this  different  dialect.  And  still  more 
striking  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  China,  when,  on  a  tour  for  my  health,  1  visited  Fuh-chau  and 
Amoy,  or,  last  sprinff,  on  my  return  voyage,  when  I  spent  a  few  days 
in  Hong-kong  and  Smgapore.  In  these  places  the  spoken  language  was 
absolutely  unintelligible,  not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  the  ear  of  our 
Chinese  Ningpo  servant,  who  accompanied  us;  and  yet  their  shop- 
signs,  and  bills  and  proclamations  posted  on  the  walls,  spoke  intelli- 
gibly to  the  eye,  and  spoke  Chinese. 

Analogies  to  these  linguistic  peculiarities  will  readily  and  naturally 
suggest  themselves  ;  but,  nevertheless,  no  true  analogy  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  A  deputation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  after 
twelve  hours*  consecutive  railway  travelling,  may  find  himself  carried 
from  the  sounds  of  the  Dorset  dialect  into  the  region  of  broad  York- 
shire, and  his  ear  may  be  perplexed  both  by  the  one  and  by  the  other ; 
but  when  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Society  one  Sunday  before  the  Dorset 
peasantry,  and  the  next  before  those  of  Yorkshire,  if  he  speak  in  plain 
Saxon  his  sermon  will  be  understood :  he  need  not  adopt  the  local 
dialect  The  well-known  Dorset  poet,  William  Barnes,  born  and  bred 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  who  can  move  the  laughter  and  tears 
of  Dorsetshire  men  and  women  by  his  sweet  pastoral  poems  in  their 
dialect,  as  rector  of  a  Dorset  parish  need  use  but  plain  English  in  his 
pulpit,  and  he  is  understood.  Not  so,  alas !  in  China :  there  is  no  com- 
mon spoken  language,  "  understanded  of  the  people,"  in  north  and 
south  of  that  great  land.  Tlie  dialects  are  languages,  though  with  a 
common  substratum,  and  there  is  no  connecting  medium  of  speech. 

The  Roman  character,  again,  in  its  adaptation  to  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  (for  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  print  even  Ger- 
man in  sucn  letters)  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  Chinese  character  throughout  China  proper,  through  its  depend- 
encies, and  even  in  the  adjacicnt  empire  of  Japan  (the  Japanese,  in- 
deed, have  a  distinct  language  and  orthography  of  their  own).  But 
the  analogy  in  this  case  again  does  not  hold  good. .  German  and 
-French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  are  indeed  expressed  in  written  and 
printed  documents  by  exactly  the  same  letters  as  English  ;  and  the 
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same  individual  letters  in  varioas  combinations  appear  on  foreign 
sign-boards  and  post-bills  as  on  our  own  ;  but  an  EnglisUroan  is  not, 
on  that  account^  able  to  read  and  understand  what  he  sees.    The 
alphabet  is  not  the  language.      In  Chinese  (to  anticipate  what  most 
presently  be  described  more  minutely),  there  being  no  real  alphabet, 
and  every  apparent  letter  and  character  being  a  complete  word,  thoie 
who  can  read  the  letters  can  read  or  understand  the  language,  or,  at  aS 
events  (with,  the  exception  of  lads  in  their  first  year  of  achool-life), 
can  give  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  if  not  the  whole  drift 
of  the  sentence.     In  our  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters,  only  three,  a, 
i,  and  o,  are  words.     In  China,  whose  language  is  her  alpnabct,  and 
whose  alphabet,  so  called,  consists  of  tens  of  thousands  of  what  I  wiD 
term  for  the  time  letters,  each  one  is  a  word ;  and  right  spelling  con- 
sists not  in  the  right  selection  and  order  of  the  letters  in  the  woid,  bnt 
in  the  right  sequence  of  the  strokes  and  dots  (which  are  the  only  sab- 
stitut«  for  an  alphabet)  in  the  letter.     The  omission  of  a  stroke  or  dot 
causes  a  distinct  word  to  come  into  view  ;  the  omission  of  a  letter  in 
an  English  word  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  character  of  the  word 
so  much  as  the  reputation  of  the  scribe.     And,  while  speaking  of  tbe 
character,  let  me  add  a  few  words,  as  to  its  history  and  mechanical 
nature :  '*  The  earliest  plan  for  recording  events  or  expressing  ihouglit    : 
where  speech  could  not  be  used,  was,  it  is  said,  the  use  of  knotted  c^ 
Then  came  a  strange  geometrical  figure,  eight-sided,  invented  by  iki 
remote  Emperor  Fu-hi  as  a  means  of  recording,  one  can  hardly  it; 
expressing,  his  views  about  the  nature  of  things  and  of  duty,    x^e^ 
came  what  was  called  the  tadpole  character,  from  the  waving  Udc^ 
and  thick  head-like  blots  of  wnich  they  are  composed — probably  po* 
turc- writing ;  and  traces  of  these  pictured  ideas  may  be  seen  in  lib^ 
modem  forms  of  the  characters.     These  tadpole  characters  wnjfiS^ 
seen  in  very  old  inscriptions,  but  are  never  written  now.     Then  follow*** 
the  seal  character,  which  is  still  used  for  seals,  and  for  the  titles  for  bool(A 
inscriptions  on  tombs  and  monuments,  etc     Some  scholarly  gentlem^ 
learn  this  character  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  engrave  seals,  and  preset 
them  to  their  friends ;  but  many  good  scholars  know  nothing  about  S^ 
About  2,000  years  ago  the  Li  and  Kiai  characters  were  invented  \fC 
two  officers  in  the  court  of  Ts'in  Sze-hwang,  the  first  absolute  Eii0 
peror  of  China.    These  characters  are  those  now  commonly  used ;  m\iSi^ 
a  somewhat  stiffer  style  (the  Sung  character,  invented  about   1,00^ 
years  ago)  is  used  sometimes  in  printing.     Printing  is  done  aLnoi^ 
entirely  by  wooden  blocks ;  and,  the  characters  being  cut  out  fton^ 
the  copy  pasted  on  to  the  block,  the  style  of  the  printed  page  de^ 
pends  of  course  very  greatly  on  the  style  of  the  scrioe's  writing.    Ix^ 
ordinary  writing  the  full  form  of  the  character  is  hardly  ever  osed^ 
many  well-known  abbreviations  being  employed ;    and  there  ia  yeC* 
another  style — the  grass  hand — ^in  which  abbreviation  and  frmey  run- 
wild,  often  puzzling  even  the  practised  eye  of  a  Chinese  scholar,  and 
not  merely  the  anxious  eye  of  a  missionary  student    Such  are  the 
letters  or  characters  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  China — ^invMited 
in  their  earliest  form,  perhaps  more  than  8,000  years  ago-— for  there  is 
mention  of  a  writing  in  the  canon  of  history  about  1270  b.  a*— and 
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improved  to  their  raost  perfect  form  1,800  years  ago,  under  the  great 
Han  dynasty,  whoso  name  is  still  given  to  the  Chinese  language  and 
cbaracter.  Writing  is  all  done  on  paper  made  of  the  second  skin  of 
the  bark  of  bamboo,  soaked  in  water  with  lime  till  the  woody  and 
coarse  parts  are  separated  from  the  pnlp.  There  is  a  kind  of  paper 
nsed  in  Fuh-chau  cialled  rice-paper,  made  from  rice-straw ;  some  uso 
is  made  of  cotton,  some  from  the  bark  of  mulberry-trees,  wheat-straw, 
ind  from  the  skin  inside  cocoons.  In  very  early  times,  smooth  slips 
of  bamboo  were  used  instead  of  paper,  and  the  characters  were 
iicratched  on  them  with  a  stylus.  Brushes  of  various  sizes  and  quali- 
ties, such  as  those  used  by  artists,  are  employed  in  writing,  and  no  pens 
or  pencils  of  a  different  land  are  used  by  Chinese  scribes.  Medhurst 
thus  enumerates  the  successive  stages  in  the  formation  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  Chinese  characters :  first  they  were  pictorial,  then  symbolic, 
afterward  compounded,  and  finally  arbitrary— a  description  correct 
enough  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  traces  of  each  of  these  stages  still  re- 
main in  the  system  of  writing  now  in  vogue." 

Now,  this  double  languaore  fonnjsthe  first  and  the  life-long  diffi- 
cultv  of  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese.  Without  some  degree  of  fluency 
m  the  spoken  language,  and  some  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  books,  no  conscientious  missionary  will  feel  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  studies,  and  with  his  mental  equipment  for  his  work. 
The  colloquial  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  diligent  learner,  with  a 
aaick  ear  and  a  ready  memory ;  though  to  speak  Chinese  well  is  not 
ue  work  of  a  few  months,  as  some  have  asserted,  nor  even  of  a  few 
years.  The  vocabulary  is  very  large,  the  idiom  intricate  and  peculiar : 
it  teems  with  proverbial  sayings ;  some  with  an  historical  and  local 
reference ;  some  with  superstitious  or  religious  allusions :  some  sayings 
or  modes  of  expression  are  rite  in  the  plains,  some  in  the  hills,  of  the 
same  district ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  known  a  veteran  and  able 
missionary  puzzled  and  surprised  by  phrases  or  words  which  I  had 
happened  to  have  not  unfrequcntly  heard,  while  he  could  perplex  roe 
by  numerous  expressions  entirely  strange  to  my  memory  and  my  ear. 
DOt  the  written  language  of  China,  to  be  mastered  in  its  entirety, 
Rroald  require  almost  two  lifetimes  of  unremitting  toil ;  to  be  acquired 
IB  an  ordinary  Chinese  scholar  knows  it,  a  missionary  must  give  an 
unonnt  of  daily  and  life-long  study  which  few,  if  any,  can  anbrd  to 
>e8tow. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  well  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me, 
Aer  only  eignt  years'  acquaintance  with  this  ponderous  and  di£Scult 
KDgoagc,  to  attempt  to  write  upon  it  I  have  thought  it  wiser  and 
wtter,  therefore,  to  give  in  what  follows,  almost  verbatim,  the  results 
»f  the  researches  of  one  with  longer  experience  than  myself,  merely 
idding  a  few  illustrative  remarks  from  my  own  observations.  Let  me 
naike  one  remark,  in  passing,  on  a  point  of  vital  interest  to  all  future 
tndents  of  langnages  in  the  mission-field.  The  importance  of  the  first 
^o  years  of  study  cannot  be  too  often  noticed  nor  too  earnestly  in- 
asted  upon.  It  is  a  time  which,  if  once  lost  by  negligence  or  by  ac- 
ddent,  never  returns.  I  lost  part  of  that  precious  time  myself  through 
^e  months  of  panic,  confusion,  and  fighting,  which  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  my  arrival  in  China ;  and  I  despair  of  ever  thoroughly  i 
ing  the  ground. 

The  materials  from  which  what  follows  is  drawn  consist 
article  in  the  Cambridge  Philological  Journal  by  the  Rev. 
Monlc,  on  the  Chinese  marks  for  the  genitive  and  ploral;  c 
papers  on  the  language,  also  by  my  brother,  and  read  before  my  fi 
parishioners  last  year,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  above 
of  a  very  brief  paper  on  the  same  subject,  whicn  1  shall  quote 
tenso: 

'^  When  we  speak  of  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  important 
member  that  there  are,  in  fact,  two  main  branches  of  it,  the  Ian 
of  books  and. that  of  conversation. 

^'This  is  the  case  in  other  countries;  for  instance,  in  En 
where  it  is  hardly  good  taste  in  every-day  conversation  to  ta 
actly  as  wo  write. 

'^  But  the  difference  is  very  much  greater  and  more  marl 
China. 

^*  In  China  there  are  a  great  many  dialects  of  the  spoken  laoj 
perhaps  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred ;  while  the  book  lao 
is  everywhere  the  same. 

*^  The  dialects  differ  among  themselves  as  much  as  Dutch 
from  German.    Just  as  the  educated  Hollander  speaks  Dutch,  ai 
Saxon,  Qerman,  so  the  man  of  letters  at  Ningpo  «>eak8  his  I^ 
dialect,  and  the  Shanghai  scholar   the  dialect  of  Shanghai,  w 
any  reproach  on  account  of  provincialism. 

*'  There  is  one  of  the  spoken  dialects  called  the  Mandarin 
quial,  which  is  more  generally  understood  by  certain  classes  tha 
other.  It  is  the  native  tongue,  with  slight  local  variations,  of  n 
the  provinces  north  and  west  of  the  river  Tang-tsze. 

"  The  variety  of  it  which  prevails  at  Peking  is  called  the 
fashion,'  and  is  adopted  by  all  the  mandarins  and  their  attach 
servants  throughout  China. 

*'  It  is  a  political  principle  in  China  that  no  Mandarin  ma 
office  in  his  own  province.  They  are  thus,  so  far  as  speech  i 
cemed,  foreigners  wherever  they  go.  Their  common  focus  is  I 
The  higher  grades  of  mandarins  have  regular  audiences  and  coi 
tions  with  the  emperor.  They  are  thus  obliged  to  learn  his 
— that  of  Peking — and  cany  it  with  them  in  their  goven 
throughout  the  empire.  Hence  it  becomes  naturally  the  ofBci 
lect  of  the  Chinese  courts  of  justice ;  not  of  the  law-books,  it  i 
but  of  the  pleadings,  and  evidences,  and  sentences.  The  wit 
coming  into  court,  and  speaking  their  provincial  jpatoit,  are  u 
ligible  to  the  mandarin  until  an  mterpreter  explains  in  the  offiei 
lect  Written  pleadings  explain  themselves  to  the  jndge^s  eyt 
for  his  ear  every  thing  provincial  must  be  interpreted  into  the 
fashion.' 

*'  So  it  was  of  old,  when  the  barons  held  court  and  pron< 
judgment  for  a  Saxon  population  in  Norman  French. 

**  But  it  is  wrong  to  call  Mandarin  the  language  of  the '  ed 
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clasB.'  Thousands  of  that  class  speak  nothing  but  their  own  patois. 
In  Ningpo,  a  city  of  400,000  people,  there  are  hundreds  of  literary 
graduates,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  find  one  of  them,  not  in  official  em- 
ployment, skilled  in  the  Mandarin  colloquial. 

''The  great  peculiarity,  then,  of  Chinese,  lies  in  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  language  of  books  and  tbat  of  conversation. 
For  books,  on^  language  prevails  from  end  to  end  of  China,  and  is 
read  besides  by  Coreans,  Japanese,  Loochewans,  Annamese,  Thibetans, 
Mongols,  etc.  For  utterance,  the  dialects  are  legion ;  seven  or  eight 
principal  varieties  at  least  in  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces. 

'*  In  learning  a  colloquial  dialect — and  very  few  missionaries  ever 
attain  the  mastery  of  more  than  one — the  pronunciation  and  the 
idioms  of  syntax  are  both  serious  difficulties. 

^  Many  of  the  sounds  are  quite  unknown,  not  only  in  England, 
but  on  the  Continent  too.  For  example,  at  Ningpo  some  of  the  com- 
monest words  commence  with  the  nasal  ng  ;  ngd,  *  I ; '  npeo^  *  cow ;  * 
fi^n,  *  eye ; '  ngdo^  *  to  bite  ; '  etc.  Some  consist  of  ng  without  any 
vowel ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  word  for  *  thou,'  for  *  five,'  and  for  *fish.'  JIT  again 
is  sounded  as  a  word  without  any  vowel,  or  with  a  very  indistinct 
vowel  sound  to  help  ;  and  so  arc  s,  ts,  Ui*,  dz,  and  r.  The  difference, 
too,  between  an  aspirated  letter  and  one  without  the  aspirate  is  very 
important,  and  very  hard  to  observe  at  first  Tsd^  '  a  debt,'  must  not 
be'confounded  with  jT^'A,  *  to  send ; '  and  4,  *  low,  dwarfish,'  '4,  *  shoes,' 
k&^  '  crabs,'  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

**  Missionaries  must  be  more  than  careful  not  to  clip  an  h  in  China. 

"  The  tones  are  another  very  delicate  and  very  important  business. 
The  Chinese  distinguish  two  classes  of  tones,  the  even  and  the  in- 
flected. 

''  The  inflected  are  the  rising,  departing,  and  entering  tones.  The 
first  (at  Ningpo)  gently  raises  the  voice  while  the  syllable  is  uttering ; 
the  second  pitches  the  voice  high,  and  lets  it  drop  slightly  as  the 
Boniid  ceases ;  the  third  is  short  and  abrupt 

'^  In  some  dialects  all  four  tones,  the  even  and  the  three  inflected, 
admit  an  upper  and  a  lower  subdivision,  grounded  partly  on  the  differ- 
ence occasioned  by  the  heavy  or  the  light  initial  of  the  syllable.  An 
educated  Chinaman  cannot  always  bo  trusted  in  the  subdivisions  of 
tone ;  but  he  never  mistakes  an  even  for  an  inflected  tone,  or  vice  versd, 

"  Nicety  of  ear  and  accurate  utterance  are  indeed  very  valuable, 
bat  not  indispensable;  and  some  of  our  most  efficient  missionaries 
have  been  quite  unable  to  master  the  tones. 

''  The  confusion  that  would  arise  from  such  imperfections,  and  also 
from  the  monosyllabic  nature  of  Chinese,  and  the  small  number  (not 
600)  of  distinct  sounds  in  the  language,  is  obviated  chiefly  by  the 
practice  of  coupling  each  ambiguous  word  to  another,  which,  by  like- 
ness or  by  contrast,  seems  to  define  its  meaning. 

"  Thus  at  Ningpo,  *  body '  is  kj/ising  ;  *  toil,'  iing-ktD'u  ;  *  depth,' 
nng-tsHn ;  *  newness,'  sing-gyiu.  That  is  to  say,  four  words,  different 
ia  Chinese  writing,  but  all  sounded  alike,  sing,  and  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  each  other  if  left  by  themselves,  are  distinguished  and 
defined  by  being  coupled  to  other  words :  to  Aryt,  a  word  also  referring 
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to  the  body,  to  kto^u,  which  meaDs  '  bitter/  to  UHn^  which  i 
^  shallow/  and  to  gyiu,  which  means  'old.' 

*'This  practice  of  coupling,  and  the  distinct  arrangemei 
thoughts  or  matters  in  one*s  discourse,  are  the  chief,  though  nc 
only,  means  of  guarding  against  confusion  in  our  use  of  this  moi 
labic,  and,  so  far  as  different  sounds  are  concerned,  this  poor  lang 

'*  For  writing,  all  confusion  is  avoided,  but,  so  to  spieak,  by  i 
costly  device, 

*'  This  device  is  the  Chinese  written  character. 

"  Every  woixl,  L  e.,  not  only  every  distinct  syllable,  but  each  ol 
many  different  meanings  under  each  syllable,  has  a  distinct  w 
sign. 

'*  Morison  gives,  under  the  one  syllable  jfi^,  not  less  than  a  thoi 
differently-written  characters.  And  the  instances  just  now  giv 
the  meanings  of  sing  may  also  illustrate  my  meaning. 

*^  These  characters,  or  written  signs,  are  not,  like  Ekiropean  n 
spelt  with  one,  two,  or  more  letters  of  a  definite  alphabet 
are  formed  of  strokes  arranged,  not  so  as  to  represent  a  sound,  b 
serve  as  a  memorandum  or  symbol  of  some  definite  notion  or  tbi 

'<  Just  as  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  100,  1,000,  2,000,  etc 
resent  no  invariable  sounds,  but  only  a  particular  numerical  notio 
each;  so  that,  while  the  Frenchman  says  troiSy  the  Englishman 
the  German  dreiy  and  so  forth,  all  of  them,  and  a  dozen  other  m 
besides,  agree  to  think  of  the  same  number  whenever  the  symbo 
written. 

*'  Of  all  our  difficulties  in  Chinese,  these  characters  suggest 
meaning,  but  having  no  invariable  sound,  are  the  chieC 

''  To  read  fluently  the  Chinese  Bible  or  the  Confucian  boo) 
must  know  5,000  or  6,000  of  them ;  some  composed  of  fifteen  or  t\ 
strokes  and  dots,  some  again  so  nearly  alike  that  it  wants  a  pm 
eye  to  distinguish  them.  As  to  the  sounds  of  the  written  cban 
each  dialect  has  its  own  way  of  pronouncing  them :  e.  g.,  the  ai^ 
'  ship '  is  chw^dn  at  Peking ;  zayn  at  Shanghai ;  jeune  (Fk^nc 
Ningpo ;  dzoon  at  Hang-chow. 

'^  The  twofold  nature  of  the  language,  for  books  and  for  talk 
quaint  monosyllables  that  go  to  make  up  our  talk ;  the  tonei 
couplings  with  which  we  discriminate  the  syllables ;  last,  and  chi 
the  manifold  written  characters ;  these  are  some  of  the  China  mii 
ary's  difficulties. 

''  We  thank  God,  however,  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
overcome  in  great  measure ;  and  missionaries  can  both  read  an 
pound  to  Chinamen  in  their  own  tongue,  and  from  the  vertical 
umna  of  their  own  printed  characters,  the  wonderful  works  of  Gc 

*'  Old  Pr6mare  said  well  and  truly, '  We  roust  become  boys  i 
if  we  desire  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  to  these  Gentiles  so  as  to  do 
good.    But,  with  such  a  prospect,  what  toil  will  not  be  alleviatec 

Now,  this  paper,  brief  as  it  is,  contains  within  it,  or  sujn^ests, 
of  the  points  of  chief  importance,  with  reference  to  the  ^ineae 
guage,  and  these  points  will  require  merely  a  few  illustrative  ren 
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I  would  notice,  first,  that  neither  the  book  langaage  of  the  Chinese, 
nor  the  court  or  official  mandarin  dialect,  correspond,  as  has  been 
sometimes  imagined,  to  the  position  and  use  of  Latin  &s  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  learned  in  Europe.     Latin,  though  a  dead 
langaage  as  the  language  of  a  people,  can  yet  be  spoken  as  well  as 
written.     But,  though  the  Chinese  written  language  can  be  enunciated 
as  well  as  written,  it  is  never  used  as  the  medium  for  conversation ; 
and  though  the  mandarin  colloquial  can  be  written  as  well  as  spoken, 
it  is  the  medium  for  official,  not  for  learned  converse ;  and  the  vast 
minority  of  the  scholars  of  the  empire  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it.     The  mandarin  dialect  differs  nrom  the  many  other  dialects  of 
China  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  has  a  literature.     Some  few  im- 
perial works,  the  '*  Sacred  Edict "  for  instance,  as  well  as  novels,  have 
been  published  in  this  dialect ;  while  the  numerous  local  dialects  of  the 
provinces  had  no  literature  whatsoever  until  quite  recently  when  Prot- 
estant missionaries  tried  the  experiment    The  New  Testament,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of 
^England,  a  Hymn-book,  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  together  with  a  con- 
«derable  variety  of  smaller  books,  are  now  printed,  and  are  read  by 
<]lhristian  converts  in  their  own  colloquial ;  but  a  Chinese  scholar  would 
x-arely  condescend  to  read  a  book  in  patois,  though,  as  was  stated 
.asbove,  he  converses  in  the  simplest  patois. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  spoken  language,  a  few  words  on  the 
'fcnonea  must  be  added.     Many  contradictory  statements  may  be  met 
"^with  on  this  subject     We  find,  for  instance,  in  many  books  on  China, 
ji  iidicrons  cases  recounted  of  the  effect  of  uttering  a  word  in  a  wrong 
me ;  and  yet  we  were  informed  just  above  that  many  of  our  efficient 
lissionaries  have  been  quite  unable  to  master  the  tones.     Both  of 
statements  are  correct ;  neither,  in  effect,  are  they  so  contradic- 
ts at  first  sight  they  would  appear  to  be.     When  engaged  in  the 
ion  of  the  baptismal  offices,  our  missionaries  discovered  to  their 
^miprisie  that  the  Chinese  scribe,  writing  from  their  dictation,  had  given 
"^^i  each  place  the  character  "  book  "  instead  of  "  water."    The  mistake 
through  their  faulty  distinction  of  the  tones.     In  the  Ningpo 
lalect,  though  not  in  most  others,  **book"  and  "water"  are  words 
"'^Hxe  same' sound  differently  toned,  "book"  being  ^shuj  and  •* water" 
^Afi.    They  had  said  ^shu  (level),  each  time,  instead  of  ^shu  (mounting), 
id  the  scribe,  who  paid  little  heed  to  the  sense,  had  consequently 
ritten  "  book."     Yet  one  of  these  very  missionaries,  notwithstanding 
continued  inability  to  distinguish  by  ear  and  by  enunciation  the 
meBf  has  become,  nevertheless,  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker  of  the 
^^^DQoqnial :  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  similar  case  in  one  of  the 
Southern  provinces,  where  the  tones  are  more  numerous  and  more 
^l^arply  marked,  and  hence  more  important  than  in  the  Ningpo  collo- 
^'cual;  and  yet  the  missionary  to  whom  I  refer,  though  unable  to  make 
«fe.  difldnction  of  tone,  is  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  dialect ;  both 
o€  these  veterans  having  supplied  this  otherwise  fatal  deficiency  by  a 
very  large  and  varied  vocabulary,  synonyme  after  synonyme  removing 
L  all  douDt  from  the  minds  of  the  hearers  who  might  otherwise  have 

k        \>eeta  perplexed  by  wrong  tones.    The  conclusion,  uierefore,  is  that  too 
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great  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  toi 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  physical  inability  to  acquire  these  tones  i 
not  hastily  be  assumed  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  efficiency, 
have,  it  is  true,  not  a  little  of  tone  or  accent  which  has  a  tonic  e 
in  English,  as,  '*  where  is  the  place  where  this  was  done  ? "  ^'  wh< 
being  the  same  word  and  with  the  same  meaning,  but  accented  di 
ently,  because  in  the  one  case  it  asks  a  question,  in  the  other  it  if 
relative. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  spoken  language,  I  must  nd 
to  notice  the  importance  of  the  classifiers  in  Chinese.  We  are 
without  them  in  English,  but  their  application  is  somewhat  diffei 
and  their  number  very  much  smaller  than  in  Chinese.  In  Eog 
if  I  mistake  not,  no  classifier  is  required  for  a  living  being  or  an  ii 
mate  object  if  in  the  singular  number :  a  partridge,  a  sheep,  a  troi 
soldier ;  in  each  of  these  singulars  the  indefinite  article  suffices ; 
for  two,  or  more  than  two,  tuat  we  require  classifiers :  a  covey  of 
tridges,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  brace  or  a  shoal  of  trout,  a  regiment  of 
dicrs.  In  Chinese,  however,  every  thing,  every  object  in  Natnie 
art,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has  a  classifier;  and  the  same  cla« 
applies  to  singular  and  plural  alike.  The  commonest,  which  is  ^] 
to  men,  hours,  coins,  and  things,  and  which  is  sometimes  loosdy 
for  some  other  objects,  is  pronounced  ko^  or  in  Ningpo  gOj  and  u 
to  mean  individual :  ih-go^ying^  *'  one  individual  man  ; "  jih-g<Hi^ 
**ten  individual  men."  But  when  speaking  courteously  and  witl 
spect  of  men,  and  especially  of  seniors,  a  new  classifier  is  emplo 
meaning  a  "  throne "  or  **  chair : "  cong-we  hyuong-di^  "  all  you, 
honorable  brethren,"  is  literally  "all  the  thrones  of  my  bretb] 
Oxen  and  swine,  and  sometimes  horses,  are  counted  by  head :  til 
ngeo,  *'  one  head  cow  ;  or  horses  are  reckoned  by  matches:  ihf^^il 
"  one  match  horse."  Umbrellas,  sedan-chairs,  and  caps,  are  UA 
summits :  ih-ting-gyiao-ts,  "  one  top  sedan ; "  and  the  variety  is 
gether  too  great  to  enumerate.  But  if  in  English  he  would  be 
oned  an  unpardonable  ignoramus  who  should  speak  of  a  covey  of  si 
a  shoal  of  ducks,  a  regiment  of  trout,  or  a  flock  of  soldiers,  i 
more  in  Chinese  is  accuracy  in  the  use  of  classifiers  necessaiy 
missionary  who  would  speak  intelligibly  and  without  provoU 
smile. 

There  are  some  points  applying  equally  to  the  spoken  and  w: 
language  which  require  a  few  words  of  elucidation.  I  proceed  at 
to  notice  the  great  peculiarity  of  both  the  spoken  and  written  lang 
namely,  the  absence  of  inflection.  English  is,  of  course,  not  so 
complete,  and  methodical,  in  this  respect,  as  Greek,  Latin,  or  Gku 
To  take  a  simple  instance  :  when  in  Greek  we  have  6vo  laovrai 
dovaai  im  to  avrd^  the  English  rendering  is  **  two  women  sbi 
grinding  together,"  the  participle  grinding  not  being  susceptible 
inflection  to  mark  the  gender,  and  necessitating  the  insertion  of  the 
"  women."  In  Chinese  the  sentence  stands  in  the  written  langu 
vu  dong  mo,  "  two  women  together  grind,"  concise  and  brief  en< 
but  the  utter  absence  of  inflections  obliges  the  use  of  the  wor 
**  women."    In  the  Ningpo  colloquial  it  is  rendered  yiu  liang  go 
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nying  hing^  kyHn  mOf  where,  nyur^ying^  ^^  women/'  ia  again  inserted; 
and  in  either  version  the  verb  mo  or  ky^in  mo,  '*  to  grind,  is  incapable 
of  participial  inflection.  With  us,  even  in  our  most  inwalar  and 
eccentric  language,  nouns  and  pronouns  have  inflections  to  distinguish 
case  and  number,  verbs  are  inflected  to  denot-e  voice,  tense,  person, 
etc,  and  our  adjectives  are  inflected  to  mark  degrees  of  comparison. 
AU  of  these  inflections  are  unknown  in  Chinese,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  prepositions  or  auxiliary  particles,  or  else  the  plain  sense 
of  the  hearer  is  trusted  to  supply  the  meaning  from  the  connection. 

In  the  use  of  some  of  these  particles  a  slight  tendency  to  inflection 
is,  so  think  some  philologists,  discernible ;  a  tendency,  that  is,  to  a 
state  in  which  they  will  cease  to  be  distinct  words,  and  remain  &s  mere 
appendages  to  other  words,  marking  case,  number,  or  tense. 

Drawing  now  to  a  close,  let  me  briefly  notice  some  of  the  more 
general  and  less  minute  characteristics  of  the  language ;  points  which 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  noticed  at  the  outset,  but  which  will  never- 
theless u>rm,  I  trust,  a  not  uninstructive  summing  up  of  the  subject. 
Chinese  is,  as  we  saw  just  now,  monosyllabic ;  these  syllables  are 
joined  together  in  different  combinations — pairs,  threes,  fours,  fives; 
bat  arc  never  either  expanded  into  real  polysyllables,  or  lost  and 
dropped  out  of  use  as  words  themselves.  Thus,  **  astronomy  "  is  i^ien- 
iwn,  a  double  word,  "  heaven-science,"  not  strictly  a  dissyllable.  Now, 
when  we  are  further  informed  that  the  list  of  such  monosyllabic  sounds 
is  exceedingly  small — in  round  numbers  only  five  hundred — and  yet 
that,  in  the  great  dictionaries  of  K'ang-hi  there  are  forty  thousand 
characters  (Du  Halde  says  there  are  in  all  eighty  thousand),  each  char- 
acter being  the  sign  or  hierojglyphic  of  a  monosyllable,  eager  interest 
in  the  study  of  such  a  tongue  will,  I  should  hope,  be  excited,  rather 
than  amazed  or  amused  incredulity.  These  1^\q  hundred  primary 
sounds  are  increased  by  the  variety  of  tone  to  some  fifteen  hundred  ; 
and  then,  for  the  vast  wants  of  a  language  which  shall  express  the 
philosophy,  the  aspirations,  the  technicalities,  the  love,  the  hate,  the 
joy,  the  mourning,  of  four  hundred  millions  of  rational  beings,  the  in- 
genious and  picturesque,  though  cumbersome  system  of  chai'acters, 
expresses  every  shade  of  meaning  to  the  eye ;  and  the  tones,  the  coup- 
lings, and  combinations  of  these  monosyllables  supply  the  necessities 
of  conversation. 

One  more  peculiarity  I  must  notice  before  I  close. 

The  Chinese  language  has  no  relationship  with  any  other  tongue 
worth  attending  to.  The  language  which  was  spoken  in  China  in 
Abraham's  day,  two  thousand  years  before  England  was  known  to  civil- 
ised men,  is  spoken  by  the  Chinese  of  whom  English  merchants  buy 
their  tea  and  silk,  and  to  whom  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  carry  the  history  of  Adam,  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ, 
tiie  story  of  the  Glospel,  the  precious  word  of  God.  It  has  been  enlarged, 
it  18  true,  during  these  four  thousand  years,  from  Yaou  and  Shun,  the 
primeval  emperors,  down  to  the  Manchoo  family,  which  now  sits  on  the 
throne.  New  wants  and  new  thoughts  have  made  necessary  new  words 
and  phrases;  writing  and  printing  have  suggested  new  and  moroH^om- 
j^cated  forms  of  expression ;  the  pronunciation  has  been  modified,  and 
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a  great  Tariety  of  local  dialects  has  sprung  up.  Bat  all  has  be 
not  by  mixture  of  other  ingredients,  nor  by  taking  in  of  Tarta 
or  Malayan,  or  Sanscrit,  or  European,  but  by  combining  in 
ways  the  native  elements  handed  down  from  the  very  earliesi 
settlers  that  first  laid  the  foundation,  soon  after  the  dispersion 
kind  from  Babel,  of  the  Chinese  nation.  How  different  is  this  ( 
of  the  language  of  China  from  the  nature  of  our  own  language  I 
has  been  growing  and  changing  for  some  two  thousand  years - 
first  Celtic  element  (a  twig  of  the  tree  of  languages,  the  mi 
being  the  Sanscrit),  through,  and  by  means  of,  the  Latin  introd 
the  Roman  conquerors ;  then  came  the  Danish  and  Saxon  | 
foundation  of  the  English  language)  ;  next  Norman-French  at 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  after  that,  as  commerce  and  learning 
Englishmen  more  into  contact  with  foreign  nations,  the  langi 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  fresh  collections  from  the  Latin,  Gr 
other  European  tongues,  by  the  languages  of  Arabia,  Persi 
and  China,  the  Malayan,  and  the  origin^  languages  of  Ame 
is  entirely  the  reverse  in  China.  She  has,  indeed,  lived  aloof  1 
nations  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  she  has  not  been  altogetl 
out  the  intercourse  which  England  has  had  with  other  people, 
has  been  conquered  bv  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  races  of  1 
Huns,  Mongols,  and  Afanchoos ;  the  Chinese  have  fought  an( 
with  many  more  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  th< 
of  India,  and  the  MaUy  peninsula  and  archipelago,  the  Japai 
Loochewans ;  and  among  Europeans,  with  Russia,  Holland,  S] 
Portugal,  France  and  England ;  yet  no  trace  of  the  effect  ot 
guages  of  either  the  conquerors,  the  tributaries,  or  the  m 
acquaintances  of  China,  can  be  discovered  in  her  language.  1 
guage  has  triumphed  over  the  Tartar  languages  of  conquerin 
ties,  like  Rome,  m  her  fall  subduing  her  barbarian  invaders 
other  tongue  has  been  admitted  to  a  domicile  in  China. 

The  unique  and  isolated  character  of  her  language  may 
in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the  general  misconception  about  i 
and  composition.  But  surely  no  philologist  will  consider  tbi 
cient  excuse  for  continued  ignorance :  rather  should  the  mys 
to  its  origin  and.  history,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  i 
ure  and  acquisition,  give  a  keenness  and  a  zest  to  its  study.  Th< 
powers  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  intellects  have  been  b€ 
study  of  Oreek  and  Latin.  '^  They  find  in  such  classical  stuc 
quote  the  words  of  another),  "  first,  two  languages,  each  of  th< 
refinement  and  exactness ;  each  possessing  an  accidence  and 
admirably  fitted  to  interest  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  inve 
and  reasoning ;  and  both  complete  in  their  history-— embalm 
speak,  in  their  perfect  form.  He  deals  also  with  two  Uteri 
preeminent  grandeur  and  beauty,  spread  Ttaken  together)  c 
than  a  thousand  years,  and,  now,  with  their  languages,  fixed 
balmed  in  beautiml  completeness,  in  their  whole  progress  fro 
to  age."  Such  exactness  of  syntax,  such  beauty  and  sublimit 
tion — ^though  Chinese  is  not  devoid  of  elegance — such  a  I 
such  treasures  of  knowledge,  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the 
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»f  iDhipa ;  but  if  it  be  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  here,  in 
be  stady  of  this  tongue,  U  a  magnificent  task  for  the  noblest  intellect ; 
lere  is  a  field  in  which  minds  the  best  furnished  with  classical  lore  may 
x^rcise. their  powers ;  here  is  a  task  with  which  those  to  whom  a  clas- 
ical  education  has  been  denied  may  grapple  in  God's  strength,  and 
relcome,  as  a  higher  calling,  a  grander  pursuit  For  what  treasure  of 
rit  or  wisdom,  of  tragic  interest  or  tenderest  pathos,  drawn  from 
he  stores  of  classic  literature,  can  for  one  moment  compare  in  value 
od  in  glory  with  the  Grospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which,  when  we 
ball  have  learned  Chinese,  we  may  impart  to  that  mighty  nation,  with 
ler  four  hundred  millions  of  human  tongues,  with  her  countless  thinkers, 
eadera,  teachers,  and  scholars,  passing  on  into  eternity  without  hope, 
ritbout  God,  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ! 

One  word  of  practical  appeal  I  would  make  in  conclusion.  If  it 
>e  true  that  there  are  two  hundred  dififerent  dialects  in  China;  if  it  be 
he  case  that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  missionary  to  master  more  than  one 
>f  these  dialects ;  then,  surely  the  theory  with  which,  if  I  mistake 
lot,  some  true  friends  of  missions  satisfy  themselves,  is  a  delusion.  It 
irill  not  do  to  send  a  few  missionaries — a  dozen  or  twenty  at  the 
moat  from  our  Church  to  that  vast  land — and  exclaim  that  these  men 
san  introduce  the  leaven  to  leaven  the  lump ;  that  a  native  ministry 
lod  a  native  church  is  the  hope  of  China.  We  must  have,  to  -give  the 
experiment  a  fair  trial,  leaven  for  tho  populations  speaking  each  of 
these  two  hundred  dialects ;  we  must  have  two  hundred  and  not  twenty 
missionaries ;  or,  if  they  shall  go  two  and  two,  four  hundred  at  the 
?ery  least,  before  the  Church  of  England  can  be  at  ease  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  duty  to  China. — (/bur  Hundred  Millions,  Chapten  on 
China  and  the  Chinese,     Rev,  A,  E,  Moule,) 

3.  Tl^e  Superstitions  of  the  Chinese, — ^The  great  majority  of  the 
laperstitions  of  the  Chinese  are  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
religions,  that  it  may  be  asked  why  the  present  chapter  did  not  im- 
mediately follow  the  first  My  desire  being,  however,  to  awaken  a 
deeper  interest,  if  it  may  be,  in  the  most  vast  and  yet  most  neglected 
of  mission-fields,  the  alternation  of  subjects  will  not  be,  I  trust,  with- 
out meaning.  In  my  first  chapter,  by  a  view  of  the  hopeless  character 
of  thiei  three  great  systems  which  teach  and  awe,  or  attempt  to  satisfy 
four  hundred  millions  of  souls,  I  endeavored  to  excite  such  an  interest 
la  the  cecond,  by  the  idea  which  I  strove  to  give  of  the  intricacies  and 
the  formidable  difficulties  connected  with  the  Chinese  language,  it  is 
possible  that  the  earnest  desire  to  go  over  and  help  the  great  Chinese 
nation  may  in  some  minds  have  been  damped  and  discouraged.  In 
the  present  chapter,  therefore,  my  aim  shall  be  to  awaken  a^sh  that 
interest  by  presenting  the  picture  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  heathen 
in  China  in  a  somewhat  different  light ;  or  rather  as  shaded  from  the 
hght  of  God's  presence,  by  the  intervention  of  ranges  of  superstition, 
SI  well  as  by  the  three  great  peaks  of  their  religious  systems ;  and  I 
shall  then  hope,  from  one  special  instance,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
miision-work  in  China,  both  with  Apostolic  labors,  and  with  modem 
missions  in  other  lands,  to  show  encouraging  proof,  that,  notwithstanding 
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the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  Christian  niissionaries  by  the  religioni, 
the  superstitions,  and  the  languages  of  China,  yet  their  labor  in  the 
Lord  has  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  are  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  prospects  of  mercantile  enterprise  in  China ;  and  since  we  were  in- 
formed, not  long  ago,  that  Christianity  would  do  well  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  commerce,  and  not  by  the  enthusiasm  or  roguery  of  her  emis- 
saries to  embitter  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  religions  and  the 
wares  alike  of  the  West,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  hear  thit 
commerce,  too,  when  leading  the  van,  may  very  possibly  come  so  yio- 
lently  into  collision  with  Chinese  superstition  as  to  embitter  the  mindi 
of  the  people  against  the  wares  as  well  as  against  the  religions  of  the 
West     Not  long  since  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  English  engineer 
to  establish  a  line  of  telegraph  between  the  port  of  Shanghai  and  the 
anchorage  of  Woosung,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.     The  posts 
were  erected,  but  some  of  them  were  immediately  pulled  down  by  vil- 
lagers.    They  were  put  up  again,  and  a  second  time  were  found  pros- 
trate.    An  appeal  was  made  through  the  consuls  to  the  Chinese  nut- 
gistrates,  who,  after  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  for  this 
insult,  reported  that  a  man  had  died  hard  by  one  of  the  posts;  thit 
the  neighbors  asserted  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  dissipction 
or  destruction  of  the  luck  of  the  village  by  the  erection  of  these  po^i 
that  the  fact  of  the  man*s  death  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  assertifln 
of  the  villagers  was  not  an  improbable  story ;  that  vengeance  on  uccffOSA 
of  the  death  of  the  poor  man  would  not  be  enforced,  because  of  ^ 
unintentional  nature  of  the  injuries  caused  by  the  engineer ;  but  tb^ 
they,  the  magistrates,  altogether  declined  to  interfere  and  compel  **^ 
people  to  leave  the  line  of  telegraph  unmolested.     It  was  theref^ 
abandoned,  and  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  resumed.     This  i*^ 
mighty  superstition  as  to  lucky  influences,  on  which  I  must  presei^^ 
enlarge,  would  seem  to  have  caused  the  failure,  for  a  time  at  all  ereC^ 
of  an  American  company  which  was  formed  to  connect  Peking 
Hong-kong  by  an  overland  or  submarine  telegraph ;  and  the  same 
fluence  probably  weighs  strongly  with  the  Chinese  statesmen  who 
opposed  so  thoroughly  to  the  sanction  of  railways  and  mining  ope^ 
tions  through  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  country.  ^ 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  more  immediate^ 
affects  the  Christian  missionary.  As  we  believe  that,  just  at  the  tin^ 
of  our  Lord's  first  coming,  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  his  spiritu^ 
wickedness  was  especially  virulent,  showing  itself,  for  instance,  in  d^ 
tnoniacal  possession,  so  it  may  be  that  in  China  and  in  other  heathen 
lands,  which,  as  we  trust,  our  Lord  is  now  entering,  the  great  enemj 
of  souls  uses  and  intensifies  for  his  own  purpose  the  old  superstitioiil 
of  the  people.  So  that,  whichever  opinion  is  adopted,  whether  wi 
believe  with  some  that  the  way  for  the  Gospel  must  first  be  cleared  b}? 
civilization,  by  commerce,  and  by  education,  or  whether  we  adopt  the 
truer  view,  that  Christianity  is  in  itself  a  mighty  civilizer,  we  shall  find 
that  the  subject  of  Chinese  superstitions  is  one  of  great  and  most  serioosi 
import-.    I  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  range  the  few  specimens 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted,  from  among  the  great  host  of  superstitions 
beliefs,  nndcr  these  two  heads : 

I.    Superstitions  intimately  connected  with  religious  observances. 

IL  Superstitions  corresponding  more  closely  to  many  which  prevail 
in  even  Christianized  and  enlightened  countries  at  the  present  day. 

L  Influenced  by  some  of  their  beliefs,  the  description  of  the 
Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  may  well  be  applied  to  the  Chinese :  they  are 
"too  superstitious,"  "detatdaefioveerrepoc,"  "much  inclined  to  a  rever- 
ence for  unseen  powers,"  as  the  word  there  rather  means ;  a  meaning 
which  the  word  '*  superstitions  "  under  my  first  head  will  be  found  rather 
to  convey. 

The  system  of  ancestral  worship,  which  I  very  briefly  noticed  in 
my  review  of  the  religions  of  China,  combines  very  remarkably  these 
two  elements  of  religion  and  superstition.  At  the  very  root  of  the 
system  lies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  truth  of  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death ;  for  the  worship  of  ancestors  does  not  mean 
reverence  merely  for  the  memory  of  the  departed,  but  rather  the 
tending  and  the  worship  of  the  present  though  imperceptible  soul  It 
took  its  origin  probably  from  the  primitive  and  purer  love  and  care  for 
the  bodies  of  living  relatives  and  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  purer,  I  say, 
for  some  beliefs  and  virtues  surely  were  purer,  higher  up  the  stream 
of  human  life,  nearer  the  fountain  of  primeval  man ;  although,  as  the 
preacher  tells  us,  those  who  imagine  the  former  days  as  always  better 
than  the  present,  do  not  wisely  inquire  concerning  this  matter.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  original  virtue  of  nlial  piety,  which,  though  not  in  any 
way  the  soul  of  religion,  is  yet  a  mark  of  every  religious  man,  has  been 
turned  almost  into  a  vice  by  the  accretion  of  numerous  superstitious 
beliefs ;  the  love,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  turned  into  fear,  reverence 
into  dread,  and  pure  aflection  into  provision  for  personal  immunity 
from  sickness  and  molestation. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  every  one  has  three  souls.  At  the  moment 
of  death  (which  they  call  the  breaking  of  the  three  inch  breath,  seen 
tteng  ky^i  ih  don),  one  of  these  souls  enters  the  unseen  world  and  goes 
to  judgment ;  one  resides  in  the  wooden  tablet,  the  spirits  throne  as  it 
w  called,  which  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  either  in 
some  recess  of  the  house  or  in  the  ancestral  temple ;  and  the  third  goes 
with  the  corpse  into  the  grave.  They  believe  that  the  unseen  world  is 
an  exact  counterpart,  only  spiritualized,  of  tilings  \dsible ;  and  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  in  need  of  the  same  support  as  they  required 
when  living — food,  raiment,  dwelling-place — ^reduced,  however,  to  a 
state  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  invisible,  which  is  attainable,  they 
imagine,  by  the  process  of  burning.  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency 
in  this  superstition ;  for  I  have  seen  in  Chinese  coffins  the  corpse  dressed 
in  the  usual  costume  of  the  living,  each  article  of  clothing  being  good 
and  substantial,  according  to,  and  frequently  beyond,  the  circumstances 
of  the  mourning  family ;  a  cap  is  placed  on  the  head,  the  pipe  is  laid 
by  the  motionless  hand,  and  frequently  strings  of  hard  cash  are  put  in 
before  the  coffin-lid  is  screwed  down.  Whether  this  needless  expense 
i«  incurred  for  display  merely,  or  whether  it  is  supposed  that  the 
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raiment,  gradually  decaying  with  the  mouldering  corpse^  will  become 
thus  invisible  and  spiritualized,  I  am  unable  positively  to  determine. 

The  people  are,  however,  too  prudent  to  carry  this  extravagance 
to  an  excess.  Having  to  provide,  not  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  sdone, 
but  henceforth  in  perpetuity  for  the  comforts  of  the  departed,  and 
having  to  assist  in  the  support  not  of  one  loved  one  alone,  but  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  stretching  back  with  their  shadowy  forms  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  the  Chinese  take  care  that  clothing,  furniture, 
and  money,  which  must  be  burnt  so  as  to  be  realized  by  the  spirits, 
shall  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  They  therefore  manu&cture  imita- 
tions of  these  necessaries  in  paper ;  the  paper-money  being  covered 
with  tin  or  gilt  foil ;  and  on  some  occasions  a  paper  mansion,  ready 
furnished  and  prepared,  is  burnt  and  passed  entire  into  the  unseen 
world.  The  food  of  the  spirits  is  managed  more  simply  still ;  the  feast 
is  spread  hot  and  steaming :  and  this  steam,  with  the  fiimes  arising 
from  the  viands,  forms  the  repast  of  the  spirits ;  the  substantial  foo<^ 
warmed  up  again  probably,  being  consumed  by  the  survivors. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  believe,  in  common  with  the  Orceks  and 
Romans  of  old,  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  died  and  are  unburied 
— those,  for  instance,  who  have  perished  at  sea,  or  in  battle,  or  in  a 
foreign  land — wander  about  in  miseiy ;  just  as,  in  this  present  world, 
those  who  have  no  home,  no  dwelling-place,  wander  about  as  beggars. 
There  are  ghost-beggars,  say  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  sturdy,  palpable, 
visible  beggars.  Now,  the  ranks  of  this  unseen  beggar-race  are  swollen 
by  the  spirits  of  those  whose  comforts  are  not  attended  to  by  their 
surviving  relatives,  or  whose  families  have  become  extinct  And  as  ia 
this  wond,  the  annoyance  caused  by  troops  of  hungry  mendicants  i» 
only  too  notorious,  it  is  believed  by  the  Chinese  that  the  beggar-ghosts, 
though  with  tongues  unheard,  and  hands  unseen,  and  noiseless  feet, 
do  approach  and  annoy  and  CTievously  injure  those  who  refuse  a  pit- 
tance of  charity.  Sudden  sickness,  and  misfortune  in  the  fiunily  or  ia 
business,  are  frequently  attributed  to  the  unwelcome  visits  of  these 
beggar-spirits.  Persons  have  even  been  known  (so  says  Mr.  Tates,  of 
Shanghai,  from  whose  able  and  interesting  paper  on  these  subjects  much, 
of  what  I  am  relating  is  drawn)  to  commit  suicide,  so  as  to  be  in  a. 
more  advantageous  position  than  they  could  attain  in  this  world,  to 
avenge  themselves  on  their  adversaries. 

Now,  in  Chinese  cities,  the  shopkeepers  generally  compound  witk 
the  king  of  the  beggars,  for  a  certain  yearly  payment,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  are  guaranteed  against  the  annoying  visits  of  the  b^ 
gar  host.  Hence  it  follows  that,  apart  from  the  regular  and  ordo^ 
worship  and  culture  of  ancestors  in  each  family,  all  those  who  yalne 
their  peace  and  quiet,  provide  at  certain  periods  for  the  wants  of  the 
untold  crowd  of  wandering  ghosts ;  and  so  tremendous  is  the  power 
of  this  superstitious  fear  over  the  minds  and  pockets  of  the  Chinese 
that,  while  real  and  present  beggars  are  put  off  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible sum,  it  is  calculated  that  about  thirty  millions  sterling  ar^  spent 
annually  on  this  prorision  for  the  invisible  host  of  imsffinary  mendi- 
cants. About  half  the  women  of  China,  some  forty  mifiions  in  nnm- 
ber,  are  supposed  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  manofiM- 
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taring  the  "  «iA-&oA,"  or  gold  and  silver  paper  for  the  dead.  Hence  also 
results  the  strong  desire  every  Chinaman  feels  to  have  a  son  instead  of 
a  daughter ;  for,  t^hould  the  male  line  of  his  family  &i1,  the  ancestral 
feast  cannot  be  performed,  and  then  not  only  his  own  spirit  will  be 
starved^  but  all  his , ancestors  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggaiy. 
Christianity,  by  forbidding  ancestral  worship,  breaks  in  the  person  of 
its  converts  the  line  of  succession;  and  ruins  (if  Chinese  superstition 
be  other  than  superstitious)  the  credit  of  the  family  in  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds  ahke,  by  consigning  all  to  a  condition  of  perpetual  beg- 
nury.  On  one  occasion  (says  Mr.  Yates)  a  father,  enraged  even  to 
deapair  at  the  resolution  of  his  son  to  become  a  Christian,  threatened 
to  destroy  himself:  the  son  in  that  case  would  have  been  beheaded  as 
the  undoubted  murderer  of  his  father ;  and  his  spirit,  appearing  head- 
less in  the  spirit-world,  would  have  been  greeted  with  insult  and  op- 
probrium there,  as  one  whose  guilt  required  no  further  evidence.  The 
heads  of  pirates  and  other  notorious  criminals  arc  suspended  in  cages, 
after  execution,  over  the  city  gates  and  in  other  conspicuous  places,  as 
a  warning  and  a  deterrent,  not  merely  through  the  prospect  of  punish- 
ment in  this  life,  but  also  of  indignity  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ancestral  worship  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  power 
and  wide-spread  influence  are  concerned,  answers  to  the  system  of  caste 
in  India. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  superstition  which  must  be  no- 
ticed before  I  pass  on  to  other  branches  of  the  subject.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  ideas,  the  unseen  world  is  a  counterpart  of  things 
seen,  and  since  the  every-day  observation  of  the  people  goes  to  prove 
that  justice  in  China  is  alt(^ether  subordinate  to  covetousness,  and 
that  to  gain  one*s  cause  you  must  bribe,  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  in  sore  need  of  money.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  rogue  who  has  money,  while  on  the  way  to  the  magistrate, 
will  bay  over  the  police  who  are  dragging  him  along,  and  induce  them 
for  a  consideration  to  connive  at  his  escape.  A  well-dressed  prisoner, 
mm,  is  treated  with  far  less  indignity  and  cruelty  than  one  in  ragged 
w>thing  and  with,  a  disreputable  exterior.  Now,  the  spirit,  so  think 
the  Chinese,  immediately  after  its  release  from  the  body,  is  arrested  by 
the  police  of  the  spirit-world.  The  sorrowing  survivors  set  themselves, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  departed;  they  supply 
clothes  by  burning,  as  I  have  described  above ;  and  vast  quantities  of 
paper  money  are  contributed  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  enable  him  to  corrupt  his  captors,  and  outbid  all  competitors 
in  the  courts  of  justice  below ;  or  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  to 
famish,  at  all  events,  his  prison-cell  with  some  little  comfort  and  re- 
spectability. But  something  more  serious  than  mere  incarceration 
may  happen  to  the  soul.  The  Taouist  and  Buddhist  priests  who  fat- 
ten on  this,  which  in  some  senses  may  be  termed  a  Confucian  super- 
stition, discover,  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  that  some  ancestor 
spirit  belonging  to  a  rich  family  of  their  acquaintance  is  in  a  state  of 
palpatory ;  casual  information  on  this  point  reaches  the  ears  of  the 
amily ;  they  send  for  the  priest,  and  consult  him  as  to  the  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  their  relative :  the  priest  prescribes  an  elaborate 
VOL.  V.  13 
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performance  of  the  ceremony  of  the  kung  tuh,  "  meritorioua  semci 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  part  to  be  spent  in  the  ceremonial,  andt 
remainder  to  be  the  perquisite  of  the  priests.  The  family,  in  r 
anxiety  about  their  Mend,  and  terrified  at  the  same  time  at  the  thre 
ened  outlay,  offer  a  lower  figure,  £100  say,  instead  of  the  pria 
£200,  and  after  a  long  haggling,  the  priest  with  much  reluctance  i 
dertakes  the  attempt  for  £150.  The  service  commences  with  son 
of  gong  and  amid  the  fumes  of  incense.  Suddenly  the  abbot  pans 
and  with  feigned  emotion  announces  that  the  position  of  the  spirit 
unchanged,  and  that  for  the  sum  offered  by  the  family  the  work  of  i 
lease  cannot  be  effected.  They,  roused  now  to  anxious  enthasiaa 
raise  or  borrow,  in  some  way,  the  extra  £60,  and  the  service  is  J 
sunied ;  the  spirit  is  struggling  up  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  one  mo 
effort,  a  little  more  money,  and  he  will  be  free ;  and  so  the  faroil 
frantic  with  eager  expectation,  "  tear  the  bangles  from  their  arms,  tl 
rings  from  their  hands,  and  raising  thus  money  from  the  pawn-brokei 
pay  an  additional  sum  to  the  priests,  the  spirit  is  free,  and  their  pie 
rewarded  with  success."  The  release  is,  however,  only  temporar 
and,  when  the  family  has  recovered  from  the  depression  consequent  ( 
this  great  outlay,  the  priests  will  probably  discover  some  other  spii 
in  similar  misery,  or  the  same  spirit,  for  some  cause,  shut  up  again  : 
purgatory,  and  crying,  "  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  0  ] 
friends!" 

One  might  make  merry  over  such  a  palpable  invention  of  comi] 
and  covetous  priests ;  one  might  compare  it  with  that  which  it  mo 
strikingly  resembles,  the  Roman  Catholic  superstitions :  but  it  is 
subject  too  sad  for  laughter,  too  terrible  in  its  power  and  wide-spret 
influence  for  mere. philosophical  analysis  or  mere  amused  compariac 
with  sister  follies. 

But  before  finally  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  must  noti< 
another  superstition.  The  priests  are  not  the  only  mediums  betww 
the  two  worlds.  Witches  abound  in  China,  and  they  are  very  gen< 
ally  consulted  by  the  friends  of  the  departed  as  to  the  condition  * 
circumstances  of  the  spirits  in  the  other  world.  I  have  seen  a  go 
deal  of  these  witches  during  my  residence  in  China;  and,  ami^ 
great  preponderance  of  deliberate  imposture,  I  am  inclined  to  beU< 
that  there  is  much  in  their  practices  and  pretentions  which  bean 
strong  resemblance  to  the  account  of  the  Jewish  witches  in  the  Bil 
One  of  these  women  came  to  my  house  two  year?  ago  with  her  b 
band,  who  was  for  some  weeks  possessed  as  well  as  his  wife.  She 
treated  me  to  allow  her  to  spend  the  night  somewhere  on  the  premii 
She  assured  me  that  it  was  not  all  imposture  in  her  case,  although 
mitting  that  she  did  much  simply  for  the  sake  of  gain.  "  But  it  i 
disease,"  she  said ;  '^  I  cannot  help  it ;  and,  if  only  I  may  spend 
night  here,  the  spirits  will  not  venture  to  molest  me."  Occasionj 
blind  young  men  practised  witchcraft ;  and  I  once  watched  such  a « 
in  a  village  among  the  hills,  swaying  to  and  fro  under  the  spirit's  in 
ence,  the  mother  and  friends  of  the  dead  sitting  before  the  yoi 
man  in  awe,  and  with  the  most  intense  interest  wntten  on  their  ca 
tcnanccs,  while  he  uttered  the  communication  of  the  spirit  he  1 
called  up. 
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The  people  dread  the  evil  eye  and  the  mysterious  influence  of  these 
witches  exceedingly ;  and  this  superstitious  dread  acts  as  a  powerful 
opponent  to  Christianity.     On  two  occasions  I  have  known  favorable 
impressions,  and  a  rising  interest  in  Christianity  entirely  dissipated  and 
destroyed  by  the  lying  stories  of  the  witches.     In  the  one  case  an  old 
Christian  widow,  in  the  other  an  aged  Christian  farmer,  having  died 
tranquilly,  and  with  the  bright  hope  of  immortality,  having  also  on 
their  death-beds  warned  their  relatives  not  to  forsake  the  Christian 
Chorcb,  we  had  good  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  departed  saints 
woold  abide  in  force.     After  a  few  days,  however,  a  witch  reported 
that  the  spirits  of  these  Christians  had  appeared,  bemoaning  their 
misery,  for  they  were  shut  out,  because  of  their  apostasy,  from  the 
front  door  and  back  door  of  the  temple  of  their  ancestors,  and  en- 
treating, therefore,  their  surviving  relatives  to  abandon  so  ruinous  a 
religion.     The  effect  was  instantaneous;  and  most  of  them  left  ns, 
and   have  never  returned.     Witchcraft  is,  however,  treated  as  worse 
than  a  mere  superstition  in  Chinese  law,  and  according  to  the  statutc- 
"book  is  punishable  with  death. 

Magical  arts,  and  the  communication  between  the  two  worlds,  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  Taouist  or  Buddhist  priests,  to  witches, 
or  to  the  blind ;  there  is  a  class  of  so-called  scholars  who  make  exor- 
cism,  divining,  fortune-telling,  and,  above  all,  the  determination  of 
good  and  evil,  f\mg  shuy,  or  geomancy — that  great  superstition  to 
which  I  must  now  turn — their  chief  occupation.     The  two  words,  fang 
9huyj  mean  wind  and  water,  but  the  true  sense  and  import  of  this  name 
for  the  superstition  cannot  be  gathered  from  these  words.    The  Chinese 
seem  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  and  active  agency  of  disem- 
bodied spirits,  but  also  in  the  power  to  bless  or  curse  possessed  by  an 
invisible  influence  or  agency  ;  and  to  woo  the  good,  and  ward  ofl'  the 
bad,  is  the  object  of  the  study  and  profession  of  funff  shuy. 

"Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north,"  said  Elihu  to  Job;  or 
**  gold,**  as  it  is  ^ven  in  the  margin  ;  the  golden  gleams  of  sunlight, 
breaking  through  the  thick  clouds  which  have  been  broken  and  scat- 
tered by  the  springing  up  of  a  north  wind.  Matthew  Henry  seems  to 
imagine,  from  this  verse,  that  the  wind  which  sprang  up  and  dispersed 
that  thickest  of  all  clouds  which  have  veiled  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
flood-cloud,  was  a  northerly  wind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  all  know 
that  here  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Judea,  a  long  and  dreary  rain,  like 
Job's  misery,  is  turned  into  gleams  of  sunlight  and  blue  sky  by  the 
shifting  of  the  wind  to  the  north.  But  it  is  withal  a  cold  quarter. 
North  and  northeast  winds  blow  in  China  from  October  till  the  end 
of  March,  and  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the 
death  of  Nature,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  fallow  fields,  with  shivering 
bodies,  cold  feet,  cold  hands,  and  all  that  makes  the  earth  dreaiy  and 
the  person  suffering.  Hence  all  evil  influence  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  north.  When,  however,  in  April,  the  softer  airs  from  the 
southeast  and  south  set  in,  the  earth  begins  to  stir,  the  flowers  awake 
from  their  winter  sleep,  the  trees  put  on  fresh  green  clothing,  the  birds, 
silent  when  the  north  wind  blew,  sing  for  joy,  and  the  animal  creation 
generally  feels  the  genial  influence  from  the  south,  an  influence  which 
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bad  been  chilled  and  suspended  tlirough  the  long  winter  montb& 
Therefore,  conclude  the  Chinese,  all  good  and  beneficial  influence 
comes  from  the  south.  They  care  not  for  the  foolish  and  selfish  pie- 
jndice  of  the  missionary  and  merchant,  who  hail  the  first  blasts  from 
the  north  as  the  sound  of  deliverance  from  the  prostration  and  Ure 
diseases  caused  by  the  heat  of  a  Chinese  summer.  They  take  a  wider 
and  more  philosophical  view ;  they  see  earth  and  her  myriad  inhib- 
itants  all  alive  and  vigorous  under  the  breath  of  the  south  wind ;  ther 
feel  the  glow  of  the  lengthening  warming  days ;  they  feel  sure  of  tile 
correctness  of  their  theory,  and  they  extend  the  action  of  this  tlieoiy 
to  the  dead — the  unseen  world — as  well  as  to  this  visible  earth.  The 
dead,  too,  are  affected  by  points  of  the  compass;  and  both  the  lifing 
and  the  dead  must  be  protected  from  the  baneful  northerly  spirit,  nd 
must  welcome  and  secure  by  any  means  the  influence  from  the  soudL 

It  is  strange  that  the  same  superstition  prevails,  I  believe,  in  not  a 
few  country  villages  in  England.  I  know  one  village  in  Somersetsbiie, 
where  none  but  suicides  are  ever  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  Either  there  arc  relics  of  heathenism  in  Christian  Eogitt^ 
or  this  superstition  of  the  Chinese  is  not  altogether  heathenish.  Cer 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  the  power  and  deep-rooted  influence  of  the 
belief  cannot  be  exaggerated.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  all  the 
temples  and  houses  which  can  possibly  be  so  erected,  built  to  face  the 
south ;  because  both  priests  and  people  may  thus  sit  at  their  doon  lod 
enjoy  the  summer  breeze,  be  sheltered  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  tri, 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  southerly-glancing  sun,  whenever  he  will  lool 
forth  through  the  clouds  and  snow  of  the  cold  season. 

But  it  is  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  graves  that  the  taleat  of  th< 
professors  of  fung  shuy,  called,  in  Ningpo,  nyicen-^fun  sin-mmg^  v 
chiefly  displayed.  "  A  thoroughly  good  situation  must  then  be  «» 
open  to  the  south,  with  nothmg  abruptly  to  check  the  flow  of  4 
southerly  blessing:  and  to  the  north  there  must  be  some  hill  or  ri^ 
ground,  some  tree  or  other  object,  to  check,  puzzle,  and  defeat  the  v^ 
of  evil  from  that  withering  region.  And  just  as  the  roots  of  the • 
parently  dead  trees  and  plants  feel  and  respond  to  the  breath  and  ^ 
call  of  the  airs  in  spring-time,  so  are  the  buried  dead  supposed  to  ^ 
the  influence  of  good  Jltng  shuy^  an  influence  which  arises  from  ^ 
root — ^the  departed  ancestors — into  the  living  boughs  and  branched 
the  family  who  have  shown  their  loving  care  for  the  dead,  by  select! 
the  clever  magician,  who  has  in  his  turn  chosen  so  well  the  place 
repose.  But  if  the  position  be  bad,  the  dead,  irritated  and  annoy 
by  the  unpleasant  influence  from  the  north,  make  known  their  reae 
ment  by  causing  sickness  and  other  calamities  to  assail  the  family ;  a 
finally,  if  the  mischief  is  not  repaired,  they  make  it  wither  away.  £i 
village  has  its  fatigshuy,  its  luck,  and  the  hand  of  the  man  who  woi 
cut  down  a  lucky  tree,  thus  letting  in  a  stream  of  curses  from  1 
north,  is  said  to  be  paralyzed  and  wither  on  the  spot" 

I  have  put  this  superstition  on  its  trial.  Three  winters  ago,  bei 
unable  from  press  of  work  to  take  my  usual  Christmas-eve  walk  ii 
the  country^to  cut  holly,  I  requested  one  of  my  catechists,  on  his  i 
to  Ningpo,  to  cut  some  boughs  from  a  tree  which  I  had  marked,  i 
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whose  position  I  described  to  bim.     He  reached  the  tree  and  set  to 
work,  when  out  ran  the  people  from  the  neighboring  houses,  shouting 
and  threatening :  ^*  You  destroy  our  tree ;  don't  you  know  it's  the  luck 
of  the  place  (the  fung  %huy)  ? "     My  good  friend,  being  of  ready 
speech,  answered  them  quietly,  and  by  a  clever  question  or  two  gained 
their  attention,  went  on  cutting  the  boughs,  while  he  preached  them  a 
sermon,  and  finally  brought  the  holly  up  in  triumph  to  me.     During 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Ningpo  by  the  T'flBping  rebels  in  1862, 
the  late  Captain  Roderick  Dew,  who  was  in  command  of  the  squad- 
ron then  lymg  in  the  river,  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  lying  northeast  of  the  foreign  settlement,  whereby  two 
bends  of  the  river  Yung  were  joined,  and  the  exposed  peninsula  con- 
verted into  a  defensible  island.     During  those  sad  and  troublous  days, 
even  Chinamen  forgot  fang  shuy,  and  the  rich  merchants  gladly  sub- 
scribed toward  the  expenses  of  the  work ;  but,  since  that  time,  the 
trade  of  the  place  having  greatly  declined,  the  discovery  has  been 
made  that  the  canal  destroyed  the  luck  of  Kong-poh,  and  this  useful 
and  important  work  will  not  improbably  be  filled  in  and  destroyed, 
through  the  power  of  a  senseless  superstition.     It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  superstition  oi  fung  shuy  is  denounced  in  the  Emperor  Yung- 
Oheng's  sacred  edict  as  a  capital  crime. 

Chinese  villages  are  generally  built  in  squares,  with  houses  on  three 
sides,  and  the  entrance  open  toward  the  south.  The  two  sides  as  you 
enter  have  different  degrees  of  honor  and  importance ;  the  right  hand 
is  the  green  dragon,  the  left  the  white  tiger ;  and  if,  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, the  white  tiger's  head  be  lifted  higher  than  his  opposite  brother, 
the  dragon's,  or  ii  any  special  advantage  be  gained  by  the  left,  then 
the  luck  of  the  place  is  gone.  I  was  obliged  on  one  occasion  to  sus- 
pend repairs  on  the  church-premises  in  one  of  our  out-stations,  because, 
unfortunately,  the  Christian  church  was  lodged  in  the  white  tiger's  re- 

E'on,  and  the  door  which  I  wished  to  open  toward  the  south  would 
ive  given  to  the  tiger  an  undue  preponderance  of  advantage  over  the 
<lra^n.  Our  chief  mission-church  in  Ningpo  is  built  on  the  left  hand 
^8  you  enter  a  lane  turning  out  of  a  main  street ;  on  the  right  of  the 
lane  stands  the  house  of  a  rich  man ;  our  church  has  a  high-pitched 
roof  and  a  bell-tarret ;  and  the  people  afiirm  that  since  the  building  of 
XMb  church,  overtopping  the  mansion,  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  man  have 
ateadily  declined. 

IL  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  turn  to  those  superstitions  which  more 
cloeely  resemble  such  as  prevail  in  the  enlightened  West.  I  might 
«4iamerate  a  great  many  under  this  head :  out,  lest  I  become  weari- 
ftome,  I  will  mention  only  two.  Mr.  Home  would  be  interested,  and 
perhaps  surprised,  to  hear  that  the  principle,  at  all  events,  of  table- 
t.uming  is  known  to  the  Chinese,  ana  has  been  known  probably  for 
oentnnes.  Begging  Mr.  Home's  pardon,  I  suspect  also  that,  coupled 
^with  some  features  which  are  not  easily  explained  away,  there  is  yet 
^bout  as  much  imagination  and  imposture  in  the  Chinese  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish phase  of  the  superstition.  The  idea  is  the  same;  the  unseen 
Spirits  converse  through  some  medium,  and  this  medium  uses  some 
substantial  and  tangible  object  wherewith  to  enunciate  the  oracle.    The 
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plan  the  Chinese  adopt  is  to  strew  a  table  with  flour  or  sand,  and  either 
to  suspend  a  writing-pencil  so  that  the  point  may  just  touch  the  taUe, 
or  to  fix  it  in  the  rim  of  an  inverted  wicker  rice-basket,  which  mast 
be  balanced  on  the  fingers  of  two  persons  sitting  opposite  to  each 
other.  In  either  case,  after  quiet  waiting,  the  pencil  will  begin  to 
move,  and  will  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  put,  by  writing  on 
the  sanded  table. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Cobbold,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Ningpo,  and  who 
has  kindly  given  me  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  on  tiieae 
points,  tells  me  that  on  one  occasion  his  teacher  consulted  the  oracle 
for  the  purpose  of  fiUins:  up  some  names  in  the  ancestral  register  which 
were  wanting.     On  asking  for  a  particular  name,  the  oracle  wrote, 
**  Inquire  of  another  branch  of  the  family ; "  and  on  doing  so  the 
spirit  at  once  wrote  down  the  name.     Now,  the  difficulty  of  denoan- 
cmg  this  superstition  as  pure  imposture  arises  from  tlie  apparent  iropofl^ 
sibility  of  writing  intricate  Chinese  characters  with  a  pen  suspended 
by  a  string,  simply  through  the  muscular  energy  caoaed  by  the  nniied 
will  of  the  two  mediums.     So  great  is  the  mystery,  or,  if  you  pleaP^ 
so  clever  is  the  trick,  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  wide-awake  of 
the  missionaries  had  been  quite  unable  to  explain  it  away,  even  wh«J^ 
performed  under  their  own  eye  and  on  their  own  study-tables.    Xlai* 
mysterious  art  goes  by  the  name  of  p^i-kyi^  meaning,  I  suppose,  exphiO>( 
tory  record. 

The  Chinese  believe  in  ghosts  ;  and  the  following  is  an  acco«^ 
given  to  me  by  a  Chinaman  last  year,  of  a  ghost  which  he  had  him^*^ 
seen  :  He  was  returning  from  Hang-chow  in  one  of  the  large  p 
ger-boats  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  and  propelled  by  t 
sculls  at  the  stern,  and  with  four  men  tracking  on  the  bank, 
evening,  with  a  low  moon  dimly  shining  throngn  the  mist,  the  tow 
on  the  bank  shouted  loudly  to  the  passengers.  They  stood  up  in  t::— 
boat,  and  saw,  about  thirty  yards  beyond  the  foremost  tracker,  a  figt^ 
as  of  a  man  ;  they  called,  and  there  was  no  answer;  they  ran,  and  t- ' 
ghost  ran ;  they  stood,  and  it  stood.  While  intently  watching,  it  tum^ 
and  plunged  into  the  stream,  but  no  ripple  marked  the  watered  fac^ 
and  there  was  no  noise  nor  plash  as  it  entered.  It  swam  oyer  tC^ 
canal,  scrambled  out  on  the  other  side,  and  my  informant  himself  aa. " 
it  disappearing  in  the  mist  as  it  moved  away  into  the  country.  Thei^ 
are  no  monkeys  nor  bears  in  that  district,  and  I  freely  confess  tha'^ 
though  I  laughed  when  my  old  friend  related  the  story,  I  cannot  y^ 
satisractorily  account  for  the  phenomenon  described  to  mo  %vith  gre» 
minuteness  and  all  seriousness.  The  mention  of  monkeys  reminds  m^ 
of  a  curious  superstition  which  prevails  in  Java  and  in  China,  answer- 
ing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  English  superstition  of  niuling  horaeahoetf 
over  stables  and  barn-doors.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  custom  I  can^ 
not  accurately  narrate,  but  the  Chinese  custom  with  its  origin  are  noC 
without  interest.  They  very  generally  keep  one  or  more  monkeys  in 
their  horse-stables,  evidently  as  a  chann,  and  a  preservative  against  dts* 
ease  and  accident  to  the  steeds.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  narrated  ia 
the  number  for  April,  1868,  of  a  very  interesting  publication^  "  Notes 
and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan.''     It  appears  that  about  1,500  years 
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ago,  the  boTse  of  a  celebrated  general  suddenly  dropped  dead.  A  man 
named  Kwobp^oh  happened  to  be  calling  on  the  general,  and  he  said : 
"  Send  twenty  or  thirty  vigorous  fellows  armed  with  bamboos  into  the 
woods  thirty  miles  off,  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  gods  of  the 
land  and  grain.  Let  them  beat  the  cover,  and  they  will  catch  a 
thing,  which  they  must  bring  back,  and  your  horse  will  live  again." 
The  fellows  were  sent,  and  caught  this  thing,  which  resembled  a  mon- 
key. When  it  came  near  the  dead  horse,  it  blew  its  breath  into  the 
horse's  nostrils,  which  suddenly  arose,  and  ran  as  fleetly  as  before; 
bat  the  monkey  disappeared.  The  Chinese  and  Javanese  to  this  day, 
without  knowing  this  story,  cling  to  the  custom  which  took  its  supersti- 
tious rise  from  the  superstitious  tale. 

These  superstitions,  if  they  show  nothing  else,  prove  undoubtedly 

that  the  Chinese  are  very  human  ;  their  very  superstitious  beliefs  and 

customs  tell  us  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  blood  with  their  brethren 

in  the  West ;  and  thus  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  very  follies  which 

I  have  been  narrating  may  draw  out  our  brotherly  sympathy  toward 

that  mighty  but  enslaved  nation. 

And  the  whole  subject  suggests  to  my  own  mind  a  closing  thought. 
When,  after  listening  to  stories  which  touch  on  the  mysterious  in- 
tercommunication between  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds,  a  feeling  of 
a^we  comes  over  the  mind,  I  have  felt  that  the  one  blessed  cure  for  the 
dread  of  the  presence  of  the  unseen  spirits  is  the  presence  and  love 
of  the  unseen  but  ever-near  Redeemer.  His  voice  speaking,  though 
tlie  world  hears  not,  to  the  heart ;  His  Holy  Spirit,  comforting  and 
calming  the  soul,  can  give  courage  to  the  coward,  and  strength  to  the 
^ireakest,  can  disperse  all  superstitions  and  all  substantial  fears,  and 

*'*'  Make  even  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
A  smile  of  glory  wear." 

This  is  what  China  needs.  The  dim  twilight  of  her  moral  systems, 
"^tie  darkness  of  her  idolatries,  the  midnight  gloom  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  her  superstitions,  need  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  glad 
"tidings  of  a  justifying  and  atoning  Redeemer,  the  influence  of  the  Lord 
&od  Giver  of  life,  the  presence,  yet  unseen,  of  the  Saviour,  like  the 
<i«-wii  of  a  summer  day  before  the  sun  mounts  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
^^v-Q  may  help  to  scatter  the  darkness,  and  to  spread  the  glorious  light, 
^ill  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears,  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows 
"*   se  away. — From  Four  Hundred  Milliona,     Chapters  on  China  and 

Chinese.     By  Rev,  A.  E,  Moule, 


4.  A  New  Magneto-Electric  Machine, — Many  ingenious  contrivances 
ve  been  used  for  the  production  of  electric  currents  from  permanent 
**^ magnets.  The  general  principle  of  the  construction  and  action  of  such 
^{>paratns  is  as  follows : 

A  bar  of  soft  iron  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  in  front 
^^  or  between,  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet  or  magnets.  On  the 
*^^r  of  iron,  or  revolving  armature,  is  wound  a  quantity  of  fine  copper 
^**i^e,  insulated  with  a  covering  of  silk.  Motion  is  communicated  to 
^^«  armature  by  some  arrangement  of  multiplying  wheels.     Every  time 
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the  direction  of  the  armatare  is  changed  relatively  to  the  polw  of  tbt 
permanent  magnet,  an  induced  electric  cnrreat  Is  geneTsted  in  Hr 
coil  of  inRnlated  wire  Burronndirg  it,  the  cnrrent  being  rerersed  in  Hi 
direction  twice  in  the  course  of  each  single  revolution  of  the  ini* 
ture.  The  reason  of  thia  reversal  will  be  understood  when  the  t*m 
of  the  production  of  the  electric  current  is  more  fiilly  explained. 


Faraday  demonstrated  the  production  of  an  induced  electric  cmMt 
by  the  action  of  a  permanent  magnet  by  the  following  beautiMly  ■»■ 

!>1e  experiment,  A  coil  of  insulated  copper  ribbon,  about  forty  fM 
ong,  was  wound  in  a  single  flat  coil,  like  a  chronometer  spring,  rooixi 
a  soft  iron  rod.  The  end  of  the  ribbon  was  drawn  out  of  the  cOiW 
of  the  coil,  and  soldered  to  a  small  plate  of  copper,  stouter  than  w 
ribbon.  One  surface  of  tbis  plate  was  amalgamated  with  mercOl 
The  onter  end  of  the  ribbon  was  pointed  and  bent  in  the  fonn  of 
letter  S,  so  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  and  rest  lightly  on  the  amalgamaV 
plate.  The  iron  rod  on  which  the  coil  was  wound  was  placed  oa  ^ 
poles  of  a  powerful  permanent  magnet,  supported  in  a  vertical  post** 
Thus  placed,  the  rod  became  itself  a  magnet  by  induction,  and  fP 
erated  an  induced  current  iuthc  coit  of  insulated  copper  ribbon  wi>0 
upon  it  Induced  cnrrents,  being  instantaneous,  are  only  present 
the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  contact  between  the  bar  and  '< 
magnet.  When  the  contact  was  broken  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  sfti 
end  of  the  ribbon  flew  up  from  ofi'  the  amalgamated  copper  pUe 
which  it  rested,  and  deflagrated  a  portion  of  the  mercnry,  pioduei 
a  small,  bright  spark.  On  reversing  the  ends  of  the  bar  rdatavdy, 
becomes  an  induced  magnet  with  its  poles  reversed,  and  the  cum 
induced,  in  the  ribbon  will  run  in  the  contrary  direction.  If^  inaU 
of  fifty  feet  of  copper  ribbon,  we  wind  filly  yards  of  fine  insulated  w 
upon  the  iron  rod,  and  attach  the  rod  by  its  centre  to  an  axis  at  lij 
angles  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  poles  of  the  permanent  nuwnet,  i 
bringing  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  fine  wire  into  contact,  or  mei 
of  springs  with  two  separate  pieties  of  metal,  upon  touching  botn  pie 
of  metal  while  the  axis  is  rolkting,  a  strong  electric  current  will  be  f 
Macliines  of  this  kind,  as  usuallv  ma(fc,  are  only  powerful  eaot 
to  produce  physiological  effects.     Those  which  have  been  made  p< 
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erfiil  enoagb  to  eidiibit  effects  aimilar  to  voltaic  batteries  or  plate-glass 
electrical  macbiiies  bave  been  so  cumbersome  and  expensive  as  to 
preclude  tbeir  coming  into  general  use. 

Mr.  Browning,  of  tbe  Minories,  bas  just  introduced  a  magneto 
machine  of  novel  form  and  arrangement,  in  wbicb  the  disadvantages 
of  the  old  machines  have  been  completely  removed. 

In  the  engraving,  A  A  are  two  prominent  magnets,  of  a  similar 
fonn,  whose  poles  at  the  lower  part  nearly  approach,  and  actually  face 
each  other.  ^  is  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  round  which  a  quantity  of 
insulated  copper  wire  is  wound  lengthwise.  The  armature  is  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity  by  the  following  ingenious  arrangement : 
Tlie  handle  in  front  of  the  instrument  communicates  motion  to  the  cojj- 
^wheels  at  C,  which  are  a  modification  of  Watt's  celebrated  sun-and- 
planet-motion.  The  wheel  D  moves  with  the  cog-wheels,  and  being 
attached  to  a  hollow  arbor  through  which  the  spindle  passes,  to  which 
t.he  handle  is  attached,  it  makes  six  revolutions  for  one  turn  of  the 
liandle.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  D  gives  a  multiplied  motion  to  the 
Armature  B,  which  is  thus  caused  to  revolve  nearly  thirty  times  for 
every  time  the  handle  makes  one  revolution. 

The  ends  of  the  insulated  wire  on  the  armature  are  connected  with 
t.lie  two  brass  balls  in  which  the  wires  marked  E  are  fixed.  A  commu- 
lator,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  engraving  because  it  is  behind  B, 
controls  the  connection,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  positive  currents 
are  sent  to  one  ball,  and  all  the  negative  to  the  other. 

Two  armatures  are  supplied  with  each  machine,  one  containing 
a  few  yards  of  insulated  wire  of  large  size.  This  is  known  as  the  quan- 
titj-armatnre.  The  other  armature  contains  a  great  length  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  insulated  wire.  This  is  the  intensity-armature.  The  quan- 
^ty-armature  produces  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  voltaic 
battery ;  the  intensity-armature  such  results  as  are  obtained  by  means 
of  an  electrical  machine. 

With  the  quantity-armature  the  following  effects  can  be  produced : 
£Uf  an  inch  of  platinum  wire,  placed  between  the  poles  at  £,  can  be 
made  white  hot  in  a  few  seconds.  An  induction-coil  may  be  made  to 
aive  off  bright  sparks,  or  illuminate  small  induction-tubes.  Bells  may 
oe  rung,  or  telegraphs  worked,  even  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
"Water  or  chemical  salts  may  be  decomposed. 

With  the  intensity-armature,  AbePs  fuses  may  be  fired,  and  most 
powerful  physiological  effects  may  be  produced.  The  power  of  the 
Bliock-current  may,  however,  be  modified  to  any  extent  at  the  will  of 
"tbe  operator,  so  that  it  may  be  made  quite  unbearable,  or  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, as  desired. 

The  decomposition  of  metallic  salts  under  the  microscope  is  a  sin- 
irQlarly  beautiful  experiment  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  small 
qnantity  of  a  metallic  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver, 
^^  acetate  of  lead  or  zinc,  in  solution,  m  a  hollow  glass  cell  on  the  stage 
^£  the  microscope ;  then  bring  the  ends  of  the  wires  from  the  ma- 
^Wue,  and  dip  them  into  the  liquid.  Upon  turning  the  handle  of  the 
?^*cbine,  the  salt  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  metal  will  be  deposited 
^^  the  form  of  crystals  upon  the  end  of  the  wire  forming  the  negative 
pole. 
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If  the  current  from  the  quantity-armature  be  sent  through  a 
coil  of  stout  insulated  wire,  wound  round  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  bet 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  iron  becomes  a  magnet,  and  will  sup 
weight  attached  to  its  feeder.  Here  we  see  the  permanent  magi 
of  the  magnets  make  the  revolving  armature  an  induced  magnet 
interruptions  in  the  magnetism  of  the  annature,  caused  by  its  i 
tion,  induce  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  wire  wound  upon  it 
the  passage  of  this  electric  current  through  the  coil  of  wire  on  th 
iron  horseshoe  converts  the  iron  bar  into  an  induced  magnet 

The  machine  we  have  described  moves  with  very  little  fnct 
very  compact  and  portable,  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
less  than  one-third  the  price  of  the  old  machines  of  equal  j 
With  the  intensity-armature  a  most  powerful  and  intense  cun 
produced.  The  current  is  completely  under  control,  and  as  we 
said,  can  be  modified  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  applicable  for  m 
use.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  commutator,  the  cur 
made  to  flow  continuously  in  one  direction.  Dr.  Richardson,  F. 
so  well  known  for  his  most  valuable  method  of  using  ether-spr 
the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain,  instead  of  adminis 
chloroform  to  patients  about  to  undergo  surgical  operations,  state 
he  has  used  this  magneto  machine  with  great  success. 

For  any  purpose,  the  eflfects  of  a  moderately  powerful  voHai 
tcry  may  be  produced,  without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  a 
ing  the  use  of  batteries.  The  instrument  is  elegant  in  appea 
and  always  ready  for  instant  use. — Student  and  Intellectual  Oha 

6. — Physics  and  Metaphysics.      By  Prof.  John  Tyndall,     (** 
tific  Uses  of  the  Imagination.") 

A  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Murray  contains  a  sketch 
grounds  on  which  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers  of  the  i 
day  base  their  convictions  as  to  the  physical  character  of  ligl 
heat.  The  fundamental  idea  there  developed  is,  that  the  phen 
of  light  and  heat,  like  those  of  sound,  are  essentially  "  mecha 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  vibrating  ether  whic 
duces  the  one  as  to  the  vibrating  air  which  produces  tho  oth< 
both  are  dealt  with  substantially  as  we  should  deal  with  the  wi 
a  liquid  or  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  Reflection  on  this  subjc 
suggested  the  thought  that  the  considerations  brought  forward 
sketch  referred  to  may  apply  themselves  to  certain  phenomena 
are  usually  considered  to  lie  outside  the  pale  of  physics,  and  thi 
indicate  new  relationships  between  man,  regarded  as  a  being  o\ 
lect  and  emotion,  and  the  wondrous  material  system  in  the  m: 
which  he  dwells. 

All  our  intercourse  w^ith  the  external  world  consists  exclusr 
an  interchange  of  motion.  From  a  vibrating,  sonorous  body,  i 
ample,  pulses  are  sent  to  the  ear,  and  stir  the  auditory  nerve  to  n 
From  a  luminous  body  pulses  are  sent  to  the  eye,  and  stir  thi 
nerve  to  motion.  Other  pulses  of  different  periods  strike  upon 
nerves,  and  produce  the  sensation  of  heat ;  but,  in  all  cases,  whe 
be  light,  or  sound,  or  ordinary  feeling,  the  excitement  of  the  i 
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ngsided  more  strictly,  is  the  excitement  of  motion.     And,  if  the  mo- 
doo  be  induced  by  internal  causes  instead  of  external,  is  it  not  fair  to 
infer  that  the  effect  on  consciousness  will  be  the  same  ?     Let  any  nerve, 
for  example,  be  thrown  by  morbid  action  into  the  precise  state  of  mo- 
tion which  would  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  pulses  of  a  heated 
body,  surely  that  nerve  will  declare  it«eh'  hot — the  mind  will  accept 
the  8abjective  intimation  exactly  as  if  it  were  objective.     Tlie  retina, 
«  is  well  known,  may  be  excited  by  purely  mechanical  means.     A 
Wow  on  the  eye  will  cause  a  luminous  flash,  and  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  finger  on  the  external  ball  will  produce  a  star  of  light,  which  New- 
ton compared  to  the  circles  on  a  peacocVs  tail.     Disease  makes  people 
$ec  nsions  and  dream  dreams ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  could  we  examine 
the  organs  implicated,  we  should,  on  philosophical  grounds,  expect  to 
find  them  in  that  precise  molecular  condition  which  the  real  objects,  if 
present^  would  superinduce. 

The  color  of  light  is  determined  by  the  frequency  of  the  ethereal 
libiiiioiis,  «B  the  pitch  of  sound  is  determined  by  the  frequency  of  the 
wM  ones.     The  red  or  purple,  for  example,  of  a  British  maiden's 
cheek  and  lipa,  the  blue,  violet,  or  brown  of  her  eyes,  have  their  strict 
physical  equivalents  in  the  lengths  of  the  waves  which  issue  from  them  ; 
«nd  these  waves  are  not  only  as  truly  mechanical  as  the  waves  of  the 
«a,  bnt  they  are  capable  of  having  their  mechanical  value  expressed 
in  namhers.     In  the  work  already  referred  to,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  light  and  heat  and  mere  mechani- 
cal work     In  \'irtue  of  this  relation  we  can  tell  the  precise  amount  of 
vork  which  a  given  amount  of  sunshine  can  perform.     Now,  the  hue 
<rf  the  cheek  is  caused  by  the  extinction  of  certain  of  the  solar  rays 
by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  cheek,  the  residual  color  being  that  seen. 
Cottld  we  interpose  the  substance  to  which  some  English  cheeks  owe 
their  bloom  in  the  path  of  a  beam  passing  through  a  prism,  we  should 
probably  find  the  orange  and  yellow  and  green  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
tnan  more  or  less  absorbed,  the  red  and  a  portion  of  the  blue  being 
tJiBMnitted.     This  would  give  us  a  purplbh  blush  resembling  that  of 
^permanganate  of  potash,  commonly  called  the  mineral  chameleon, 
^lORition  of  which  acts  upon  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  just  described. 
lotBiDucb,  then,  as  we  can  calculate  with  perfect  exactness  the  mechani- 
^Tahie  of  the  total  light  which  falls  upon  the  epidermis,  a  certain 
ftietion  of  this  will  express  the  mechanical  value  of  the  check's  color, 
^e  do  not,  therefore,  jest,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
^fben  we  affirm  that  the  rays  to  which  the  tinting  of  any  given  cheek 
^  die  would,  if  mechanically  applied,  be  competent  to  move  a  wheel- 
oRow  through  a  certain  space,  or  to  lift  a  scuttle  of  coals  to  a  certain 
^iMlable  elevation. 

But  the  hnman  face  and  eyes  flush  at  times  with  a  radiance  which 
^'Mgbt  well  be  taken  for  a  direct  spiritual  emanation  entirely  indepen- 
J^  of  "brute  matter."  Let  us  examine  this  point  a  little.  Musical 
^^wtnnnents,  and  also  the  human  voice,  have  a  peculiarity  as  regards 
*^  MHuids  which  differs  from  mere  pitch.  A  clarinet  and  a  violin, 
fornample,  may  be  both  pitched  to  the  same  note,  but  a  listener  who 
'^iwhScr  can  at  once  t^U  that  the  " qualities"  of  the  notes  are  dif- 
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fcrent.  This  difference  is  what  the  French  call  timbre^  and  the  6e 
mans,  we  believe,  Klang,  So,  also,  we  can  distinguish  one  vowel  froi 
another,  though  all  may  have  the  same  pitch.  The  difference  her 
according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Helmholtz,  is  due  to  tbe  fiu 
that  certain  incidental  notes  commingle  in  each  case  with  the  principi 
one,  and  produce  a  composite  result  Tbe  **  harmonics "  of  a  stiio 
arc  known  to  be  due  to  minor  vibrations  which  superpose  themselvc 
upon  the  principal  ones,  as  small  ripples  cover  parasiticallj  the  surfinx 
of  large  sea-waves.  The  notes  of  the  true  simple  wave  and  of  its  pn 
asite^  are  heard  at  once,  and  it  is  the  variation  of  the  latter  which  pre 
duces  differences  in  the  timbre  of  a  musical  instrument  or  of  the  ho 
man  voice. 

In  speculating  on  those  more  subtle  phases  of  expression  to  whicl 
we  have  above  referred,  might  we  not  offer  the  conjecture  that  the; 
are  not  due  to  those  waves  alone  which  make  the  eyes  violet  or  gif 
the  cheek  its  rose,  but  are  a  result  produced  by  the  compoundiogo 
these  with  incidental  waves,  which  influence  the  color  as  the  harmoni 
waves  of  sound  influence  the  pure  quality  of  a  note  ?  We  have  oftei 
watched  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  the  countenances  of  som 
of  the  praying  women  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent.  We  hsT 
seen  a  penitent  kneeling  at  a  distance  from  the  shrine  of  the  'Virgin 
as  if  afraid  to  come  nearer.  Suddenly  a  glow  has  overspread  her  coal 
tenance,  strengthening  in  radiance,  till  at  length  her  very  soul  seeine 
shining  through  her  features.  Sure  of  her  acceptance,  she  has  cool 
dently  advanced,  fallen  prostrate  immediately  in  front  of  the  image,  an* 
remained  their  for  a  time  in  silent  ecstasy.  We  have  watched  th 
ebbing  of  the  spiritual  tide,  and  remarked  the  felicitous  repose  whid 
it  left  behind.  At  each  new  phase  of  emotion  the  timbre  of  this  von 
an's  countenance  changed,  and — 

*^  The  music  breathing  from  her  face  " 

became  altered  in  quality. 

The  tendency  of  the  above  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  most  wiMl 
phases  of  *'  expression "  have  at  least  a  proximate  mechanical  origii 
The  splendors  of  the  "  imperial  Eleanore,"  the  "  languors  of  her  lot> 
deep  eyes ''  are  all  reducible  to  the  same  cause ;  and  not  only  so,  ^ 
they  actually  exist  for  a  time  in  space,  isolated  alike  from  her  and  ^ 
worshipper.  Every  gleam  of  those  eyes,  every  flush  of  her  bro^ 
every  motion  of  her  lips,  requires  the  ether  for  its  transmission,  an* 
certain  calculable  time  to  pass  from  her  to  him.  During  this  VS 
the  expression  which  is  to  stir  the  soul,  to  kindle  love  or  qaeneb 
exists  in  space  as  a  purely  mechanical  affection  of  matter ;  and, 
aught  we  know,  a  slight  steepness  in  the  front  of  an  ethereal  billot 
slight  curl  of  its  crest,  or  some  other  accident  of  form,  may  deterai 
whether  the  recipient  of  its  shock  is  to  be  elated  with  joy  or  steej 
in  misery. 

The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assuredly  take  more  account  tl 
that  of  the  past  of  the  relation  of  thought  and  feeling  to  physical  I 
cesses ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind  will  be  stud 
through  the  organism  as  we  now  study  the  character  of  a  force  throi 
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be  affections  of  ordinary  matter.  We  believe  that  every  thought  and 
very  feeling  has  its  definite  mechanical  correlative ;  that  it  is  accom- 
anled  by  a  certain  separation  and  rem arshal ling  of  the  atoms  of  the 
nun.  This  latter  process  is  purely  physical ;  and  were  the  faculties 
re  now  possess  sufBciently  strengthened,  without  the  creation  of  any 
ew  fiwiUty,  it  would  doubtless  be  within  the  range  of  our  augmented 
owers  to  infer  from  the  molecular  state  of  the  brain  the  character  of 
he  thought  acting  on  it,  and,  conversely,  to  infer  from  the  thought 
be  exact  molecular  condition  of  the  brain.  We  do  not  say — and  this, 
s  will  be  seen,  is  all-important — that  the  inference  here  referred  to 
roald  be  an  a  priori  one.  But,  by  observing,  with  the  faculties  we 
ssume,  the  state  of  the  brain  and  the  associated  mental  affections,  both 
light  be  so  tabulated  side  by  side  that,  if  one  were  given,  a  mere  ref- 
rence  to  the  table  would  declare  the  other.  Our  present  powers,  it  is 
rue,  shrivel  into  nothingness  when  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  problem, 
ut  it  is  because  of  its  complexity  and  our  limits  that  this  is  the  case. 
Tie  "  quality  "  of  the  problem  and  the  "  quality  "  of  our  powers  arc, 
re  believe,  so  related  that  a  mere  expansion  of  the  latter  would  enable 
iem  to  cope  with  the  former.  Why,  then,  in  scientific  speculation 
lioald  we  turn  our  eyes  exclusively  to  the  humble  past  ?  May  it  not 
e  that  a  time  is  coming — ages,  no  doubt,  distant,  but,  still,  advancing 
-when  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  starting  from  the  gross  human  brain 
f  to-day  as  a  rudiment,  may  be  able  to  apply  to  these  mighty  ques- 
ons  faculties  of  commensurate  extent  ?  Given  the  requisite  expansi- 
ility  to  the  present  senses  and  intelligence  of  man — given  also  the 
ime  necessary  for  their  expansion — and  this  high  goal  may  be  attained. 
>evelopment  is  all  that  is  required,  and  not  a  change  of  quality.  There 
leed  be  no  absolute  breach  of  continuity  between  us  and  our  loftier 
)Tothers  3^et  to  come. 

We  have  guarded  ourselves  against  saying  that  the  inferring  of 
thought  from  material  combinations  and  arrangements  would  be  an 
inference  a  priori.  The  inference  meant  would  be  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  which  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  food  and  drink  upon  the 
mind  would  enable  us  to  make,  differing  only  from  the  latter  in  the 
<iegrec  of  analytical  insight  which  we  suppose  attained.  Given  the 
basses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  infer  the  perturbations 
^^ttaequent  on  their  mutual  attractions.  Given  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
^Wl>ance  in  water,  air,  or  ether — from  the  physical  qualities  of  the  me- 
tiuixx  we  can  infer  how  its  particles  will  be  affected.  Here  the  mind 
'*'*«  with  certainty  along  the  line  of  thought  which  connects  the  phe- 
^^KKi.€na,  and  from  beginning  to  end  finds  no  break  in  the  chain.  JBut 
'^^n  we  endeavor  to  pass  by  a  similar  process  from  the  phenomena  of 
^ysics  to  those  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem  which  transcends  any 
'^o^ivable  expansion  of  the  powers  which  we  now  possess.  We  may 
^^)c  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  but  it  eludes  all  intellectual 
^^^ntation.  We  stand  at  length  face  to  face  with  the  Incomprehen- 
>1^,  The  territory  of  physics  is  wide,  but  it  has  its  limits  from 
^oh  look  with  vacant  gaze  into  the  region  beyond.  Whence  come 
^  I  whither  go  we  ?  The  question  dies  without  an  answer — without 
'^^  an  echo— upon  the  infinite  shores  of  the  Unknown.    Let  us  follow 
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matter  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  let  us  claim  it  in  all  its  forms  to  experi 
mcnt  with  and  to  speculate  upon.  Casting  the  term  "vital  force' 
from  our  vocabulary,  let  us  reduce,  if  we  can,  the  visible  phenomen; 
of  life  to  mechanical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Having  thus  ex 
hausted  physics,  and  reached  its  very  rim,  the  real  mystery  still  loomi 
beyond  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  made  no  step  toward  its  solution.  And 
thus  it  will  ever  loom — ever  beyond  the  bourne  of  knowledge— com- 
pelling the  philosophies  of  successive  ages  to  confess  that — 

**  wc  arc  Buoh  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

6. — The  French  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  has  held  its  sittings  tm- 
larly  since  the  commencement  of  the  siesfo,  and  the  Comptes  rendfU  m 
been  published  regularly  every  week.  Every  sitting  is  reported  fiilly» 
and  several  numbers  have  had  even  more  than  the  averasre  number  of 
pages.  A  large  part  of  them  is  devoted  to  military  science  and  to  bil- 
loouing.  The  scheme  put  forward  by  M.  Dupuy  de  TOme  was  fiiBy 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  copper-plates :  an  article  contributed  to 
the  PreasCf  by  Mr.  Giffard,  the  celebrated  engineer,  when  reporting 
upon  his  atrial  experiments  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
reprinted.  It  was  shown  that  Dupuy  de  TOme's  experiment  was 
almost  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  Acadhnie  des  Sciences  has  apologized 
for  not  publishing  it  in  proper  time.  M.  Dumas  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaa- 
mont,  although  members  of  the  fonner  Senate,  now  act  in  their  capacity 
of  secretaires  perpetuels  of  the  Academy.  M.  Leverrier  has  not  ap- 
peared at  any  of  the  sittings.  M.  Chasles  is  most  punctual  in  his  at- 
tendance. Lectures  are  given  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mki^ 
and  are  to  be  given  at  the  College  de  France.  No  lectures  have  beet 
given  this  season  at  the  Sorbonne,  Since  the  commencement  of  ^ 
siege,  a  few  numbers  only  have  been  issued  of  the  Rivne  des  C€^ 
ScientifiqiLes ;  Les  Mondes  and  Cosmos  have  been  entirely  suspend* 
— Nature,  December  8,  1870. 

7. — The  British  Medical  Journal  quotes  the  following  descrip*-^ 
of  "  The  Nemesis  of  Tobacco,"  from  the  ninetieth  observatiom 
Thcodorus  Kerckringius,  M.  D.  [Spicilegium  Anatomicum,  Amsterd^ 
circa  1670)  describing  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  an  invete^ 
smoker :  "  Too  greatly,  now,  alas !  in  Europe,  prevails  that  cacoethe^ 
sucking  up  the  smoke  of  the  herb  tobacco,  as  they  call  it,  thro*^ 
tubes  actually  manufactured  for  that  special  purpose  I  In  conscqueC 
what  a  perversity  of  morals  has  arisen  they  must  have  noted  wh  ^ 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  public  morality,  whether  they  be  politici-^ 
or  theologians.  How  noxious  it  is  to  the  health  of  those  who  indu-^ 
in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  so  often  to  Vulcan,  or  rather  to  Charoi"* 
shall  not  here  explain.  Let  it  suffice,  that  I  adduce  the  case  of  a  ir:> 
whose  body  I  opened  before  the  Faculty.  He,  ordinately  given 
these  fuliginous  delights,  had  scarcely  ever  engaged  in  any  kind 
work,  as  it  appeared,  without  inhaling  this  fatal  juice.  When,  her 
ever,  at  length.  Nature,  assailed  by  frequent  attacks,  began  to  fail,  t^' 
to  give  way  to  disease,  he  rejected  for  so  long  a  time  a  black-looki  ^ 
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matter,  both  upward  and  downward  {per  utrumque  guttureni)  that  at 
last  be  vomited  forth  bis  dusky  soul;  which  to  accompany  in  its  visit 
to  the  realms  of  Pluto  would  be  far  from  agreeable,  for,  I  suspect,  it 
would  greatly,  and  that  from  habit,  have  preferred  those  black  lakes, 
steaming  with  the  bubbles  of  Stygian  vapors,  to  the  lucid  stars  of 
Leaven,  inasmuch  as  it  had  long  been  fed,  though  not  nourished,  by 
smoke ;  the  abode,  however,  it  had  relinquished,  I  visited  and  exam- 
ined by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.     What  did  I  observe, 
you  ask  ?     It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  passing  into  the  \^ry  house  of 
I*Iuto  himself;  even  the  entrance-doors  were  tinged  of  a  black  color, 
and  the  tongue,  imbued,  as  it  were,  wtth  the  poisonous  juice,  was  in 
a  state  of  tumefaction.     What  as  to  the  windpipe  ?    It  was  like  the 
inside  of  a  chimney,  coated  completely  with  black  grime.     The  lungs 
"were  drj^,  sapless,  and  scarcely  at  all  friable.     The  liver,  as  if  it,  beyond 
all  the  other  organs,  had  attracted  the  fire,  was  altogether  inilamed ; 
from  the  flames  of  this  fire  not  even  the  bile  in  its  receptacle  had  been 
safe,  for  its  color  had  changed  from  purple  to  green  (ex  purpurea  vi- 
T'cscentem).    In  the  intestines,  however,  the  drains  of  the  body,  the  car- 
l>onaceou8  matters  from  the  whole  combustion  had  become  concen- 
"txed,  for  they  were  full  of  a  black  substance  which  exhaled  no  milder 
stench  than  that  of  hell  itself.     Such,  of  this  frequent  suction,  are  the 
rnedicinal  fruits  !  " — Nature^  December  8,  1870. 


The  editor  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  read- 
of  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  to  the  change  of  type, 
which  the  publishers  have  added  more  than  a  third  to  the  original 
lount  of  matter.  He  would  also  state  that,  during  the  ensuing  year, 
clinical  lectures,  delivered  by  him  at  the  Bellevue  Ilospital  Medi- 
CoUegc,  will  be  given  in  each  number,  making  sixteen  in  all,  and 
I>:r"^8enting  a  pftictical  view  of  many  of  the  most  important  diseases  of 
tW«  nervous  system.  The  histories  of  the  cases  by  Dr.  T.  M.  B.  Cross 
lU  be  particularly  full  and  explicit. 

The  Original  Communications,  Reviews,  and  Chronicle,  will  be  of 
^«  usual  excellence  and  fulness. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aw.  L — Opinion  in  the  Matter  qfProhcUe  of  a  Paper  jpro- 
founded  as  the  last  WiU  and  Testament  of  "William 
Hebtzel,  deceased.  By  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Hutohings,  Sur- 
mgate.' 

TbbSubroqate: 

The  paper  which  is  propounded  for  probate  as  the  last  will 
^testament  of  William  Hertzel,  deceased,  appears  to  have 
W  fonnally  executed  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1869. 

The  paper  propounded  is  as  follows : 

"I,  William  Hertzel,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  make, 
pddifih,  and  declare  this  as  and  for  my  last  will  and  testament. 

^  First. — ^I  direct  my  executors,  hereinafter  named,  to  pay 
^my  juBt  debts  and  funeral  expenses. 

^Second. — I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors,  hereinaf- 
ter nimed,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
^'OBtB  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  named. 

"  I%ird. — ^It  is  my  will,  and  I  hereby  direct,  my  said  ex- 
^^■toiB  to  invest  the  said  stmi  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 

*  The  Surrogate  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Hammond  for  as- 
^''iBM  la  referring  him  to  medical  authorities  in  support  of  the  opinions 
•Anttcsd, 
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in  good  and  permanent  securities,  and  collect  and  reinvest  tl 
same  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  collect  and  reoeii 
the  interest  and  income  therefrom,  and  pay  the  same  over  i 
collected  to  my  wife,  Sarah  Cornelia  Hertzel,  so  long  as  di 
shall  live,  provided  that  my  said  wife  shall  accept  the  pn 
visions  of  this  will  in  lien  of  all  dower,  and  in  lieu  of  allothe 
rights,  property,  or  interest  in  my  estate,  real  or  personal,  o 
which  I  may  die  seized  or  possessed,  or  to  which  I  may  be  ei 
titled  by  will  or  otherwise.  And  at  the  death  of  my  said  wii 
it  is  my  wUl,  and  I  hereby  direct  niy  executors  to  pay  over  t 
and  equally  divide  among  my  brothers  and  sisters  thesaii 
principal  sum  of  twenty-five  tliousand  dollars.  Should  any  c 
my  brothers  or  sisters  have  died  leaving  child  or  children  then 
surviving,  it  is  my  will  that  said  child  or  children  of  such  de 
ceased  brother  or  sister  of  mine  shall  receive  such  portion  o 
the  said  principal  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  80  th- 
parent  of  such  child  or  children  would  have  been  entitled  t 
have  received,  if  living,  under  the  clause  of  my  will. 

"  Fourth. — I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  the  residue  c 
my  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which  I  may  die  seized  or  pof 
sessed,  or  to  which  I  may  be  in  any  way  entitled  by  will,  o 
othen\dse,  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  may  be  living,  W< 
to  the  children  of  any  brother  or  sister  of  mine  who  mff 
have  died  leaving  children,  to  be  equally  divided  among  thei 
in  such  manner  that  my  surviving  brothers  and  sisters  m»; 
each  receive  equal  portions  thereof,  and  the  children  of  an, 
deceased  brother  or  sister  may  together  receive  a  portion,  oqitf 
to  any  surviving  brother  or  sister  of  mine,  and  the  same  poi 
tion  that  the  parent  of  such  children  would  have  been  entitte 
to,  if  living,  under  this  clause  of  my  will. 

"  Fifth. — I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Thomas  F.  J«K 
miah,  Daniel  Underbill,  and  George  "W.  Hertzel,  as  execfl 
tors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  sea 
the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1869. 

"  WILLIAM  HERTZEL.        [l,  fi.] 

"  The  foregoing  instrument  was  now  here  signed,  publish^ 
and  declared  by  the  testator,  "William  Hertzel,  as  and  for  t 
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last  will  and  testament  in  our  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
each  of  us,  and  we,  at  his  request,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  names  thereto 
as  witnesses. 

"R.  M.  G.  Dodge,  49  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

"  Amos  J.  Hatfield,  LefTerts  Street,  fourth  house  east 

of  Franklin  Avenue." 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  will,  which  bequeaths  the 
Mm  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  during  the  life  of 
Sarah  Cornelia  Ilertzel,  the  widow  of  the  testator,  makes  even 
fte  Testing  of  this  sum  conditional  upon  the  surrender  by  the 
wife  of  any  dower  interest  which  she  would  take  in  the  real 
tttate  in  which  her  deceased  husband  was  interested. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  left  any  real  estate,  except  an 
interest  in  remainder,  which  he  had  with  his  brothers  and 
Hsters  in  his  father's  estate.  Hence,  unless  the  widow  would 
formally  renounce  all  claim  to  her  dower  right  in  her  bus- 
land's  share  of  the  estate  left  by  his  father,  the  executors  would 
not  be  obliged  to  invest  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
l»«  for  her  benefit  during  her  life,  and  she  would  be  left  en- 
tirely destitute,  so  far  as  any  provision  was  made  for  her  by 
her  hnsband's  will ;  as  it  appears  that  the  estate  of  the  father 
rfthe  testator  would  not  be  divided  until  the  death  of  the  tes- 
Wor^s  mother,  who  is  still  living. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Hertzel  and  his  wife 
B^  otherwise  than  on  the  most  affectionate  terms. 

The  widow  contests  thd  probate  of  the  paper  propounded 
fcy  George  W.  Hertzel,  an  executor,  on  the  ground  of  mental 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  execute  a  will.  The 
Wmony  present^  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  and  con- 
tetants  is  very  voluminous,  and  it  is  only  possible  for  me  to 
'cfer  to  a  few  of  its  general  features. 

Both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  insanity  of  Mr.  Hertzel 

•fterhis  return  fix)m  the  South  in  the  month  of ,  1869,  but 

^regard  to  the  time  preceding  his  attack  of  January  18, 1869, 
*ndthe  intervfening  period  between  it  and  the  date  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  city,  February  11, 1869,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
P^uents  that  Mr.  Hertzel,  although  weak  of  body,  was  of 
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sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  while  the  contestant 
declare  that  at  no  time  after  January  18th,  and  especially  upo 
the  11th  day  of  February,  was  the  decedent  possessed  of  thj 
mental  capacity  which  would  enable  him  to  make  a  vah* 
will. 

The  testimony  bearing  upon  this  question  is  that  of  Di 
Belcher,  the  physician  who  attended  Mr.  Hertzel,  those  rela 
tives  and  acquaintances  who  were  familiar  with  his  daily  life 
and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Dodge,  who  wit 
nessed  the  execution  of  the  document  hero  propounded  as  hi 
last  will  and  testament. 

Some  light  is  also  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  J. 
Crane,  a  well-known  practising  physician  of  this  city,  and  Dp. 
George  Wilkes  and  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown,  of  the  Bloomiogdale 
Insane  Asylum,  the  latter  two  of  whom  were  called  in  eoDsnl- 
tation  with  Dr.  Belcher  over  his  case  in  May,  1869 ;  particu- 
larly that  of  Dr.  Brown,  as  to  the  special  character  of  the  dis- 
ease under  which  Mr.  Hertzel  was  suflfering. 

The  testimony  of  these  medical  witnesses  was  admitted,  al- 
though objected  to  by  the  proponent,  for  the  purpose  of  d^ 
acterizing  the  disease  of  which  Mr.  Hertzel  was  then  afflicted 
so  as  to  judge,  if  possible,  of  the  condition  of  the  decede»* 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  execution  of  the  will. 

The  substance  of  the  statements  made  by  witnesses  in  ^ 
gard  to  Mr.  Hertzel's  illness  is  as  follows :  For  many  years  '^ 
deceased  was  afilicted  with  a  chronic  abdominal  compl»^ 
which,  although  a  subject  of  remark  among  his  friends,  d* 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  his  attention  to  busia^ 
Some  of  his  friends  imagine  that  of  late  years  they  notion 
slight  change  in  his  disposition,  but  if  there  was  any  marl 
alteration  prior  to  the  summer  of  1868  it  was  very  slight,  0 
is  not  mentioned  by  many  other  witnesses  whose  opportv^ 
ties  for  observation  were  equally  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  according  to  Mrs.  Hertzel,  he  0 
began  to  complain  of  his  head ;  she  at  the  same  time  noticed- 
unusual  dulness  of  comprehension  on  his  part,  and  Mrs.  I> 
gatt  testifies  to  a  change  in  his  disposition,  indicated  by  ^ 
quent  unnecessary  and  causeless  quarrels  with  his  relative^ 
Staten  Island,  where  they  were  both  visiting. 
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This  witness  also  declares  that  liis  deportment  lost  its  for- 
mer gentlemanlj  character,  and  his  behavior  became  grnff 
and  gallen. 

In  November,  1868,  his  wife  observed  that  he  had  grown 
Kispicious,  was  disposed  to  be  morose  and  taciturn,  and  a  trem- 
nlougness  of  the  hand,  which  had  formerly  been  almost  un- 
obeervable,  increased  in  severit}'',  and  his  manner  of  walking 
nnderwent  a  pecaliar  change.  This  peculiarity  of  disposition 
and  manner  was  also  apparent  to  Mrs.  Kones  on  the  occasion 
in  October,  1868,  when  he  called  to  engage  rooms,  and  often 
afterward  at  her  table  when  they  were  boarding  with  her  in 
Twenty-third  Street.  Mrs.  Hertzel  also  states  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  he  had  such  diflSculty  in  pronouncing 
certain  words  as  to  impair  distinct  articulation.  On  Christmas 
Day  she  for  the  first  time  heard  him  tell  exaggerated  stories,  brag 
rfhifl  possessions,  and  speak  in  a  bombastic  style.  The  testimo- 
ny of  those  who  were  intimate  with  the  deceased  from  that  date 
T)ecember  25, 1868),  until  January  18,  1869,  especially  those 
Persons  who  met  him  at  his  store  and  saw  him  at  his  boarding- 
tOQBe,  indicates  that  the  physical  condition  of  Mr.  Hertzel  was 
characterized  by  tremulousness,  difficulty  of  locomotion,  and 
feneral  languor  of  appearance,  while  his  mental  condition  was 
otally  changed,  inasmuch  as  he  was  disposed  to  be  more  talk 
^tive,  introducing  those  subjects  of  conversation  he  had  for- 
merly avoided,  speaking  boastingly  of  his  wife  at  his  store  and 
it  his  table,  bragging  of  his  wealth  and  acquaintances.  On 
he  18th  day  of  January,  1869,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  diz- 
incfls  at  his  store ;  he  called  several  of  his  employes  together, 
hook  hands  with  them,  saying  that  they  would  probably 
lever  see  him  again,  and  was  removed  to  his  residence  in  a 
vriage.  When  the  members  of  his  family  were  gathered 
bout  him  that  evening,  it  is  stated  by  his  wife  that  he  in- 
Ittired  for  his  father,  who  had  been  dead  many  years.  Dr. 
Jelcher,  who  was  called  to  attend  him,  observed  that  he  did 
lot  readily  comprehend  the  questions  put  to  him,  was  slow  in 
ttwwering,  and  pronouncing  his  words  with  difficulty.  The 
pupilfl  were  slow  and  did  not  react  naturally,  while  his  tongue 
^asvery  tremulous.  This  same  witness  states  that  when  he 
*gain  saw  him  on  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  the 
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symptoms  indicating  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  were  mucl 
worse,  and,  in  his  professional  opinion,  degeneration  of  th( 
brain  had  already  taken  place.  From  this  time  until  Feb 
ruary  11th,  the  day  he  started  South,  Mr.  Hertzel's  physica 
condition  improved.  The  testimony  relating  to  his  menta 
state,  however,  shows  that  during  this  interval  his  converw 
tions  and  actions  were  of  a  character  never  observed  before 
Instead  of  the  moroseness  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exhibit 
he  became  boastfol  and  exhilarated ;  his  fits  of  sullenness  oo 
curred  but  rarely.  At  the  table  he  bragged  of  his  wealth ; 
whenever  the  subject  of  money  was  introduced,  he  was  rolling 
in  riches ;  he  possessed  rare  and  costly  wines ;  and  his  prom- 
ises of  presents  were  profuse  and  grotesque.  To  intimate 
friends  he  related  stories  that  were  not  only  improbable,  but, 
had  he  cared  to  reflect,  he  would  have  known  that  his  auditors 
were  personally  cognizant  of  their  falsity — such  as  the  account 
of  his  brother's  burial,  and  his  own  wedding-presents.  At  the 
table  he  behaved  in  a  manner  totally  diflerent  fix)m  his  former 
habits,  and  his  continual  boasting  and  bragging,  his  excited 
manner  and  peculiar  conduct,  conveyed  to  the  other  board<flf* 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  drinking-man.  Instead  of  ^^ 
former  moodiness  and  taciturnity,  he  talked  excessively,  ^ 
all  his  words  and  acts  indicated  great  self-exaltation.  Sitt>^ 
as  he  did  at  the  left  hand  of  Mrs.  Kones,  the  boarding-ho  * 
keeper,  he  would  tell  her  the  same  story  over  and  over,  ^ 
only  on  separate  occasions,  but  many  times  at  every  m^^ 
These  stories  were  always  exaggerated,  and  invariably  relai— - 
to  his  own  exploits.  His  conduct  with  the  servants  was  ^^ 
dignified  in  the  extreme.  About  this  time.  Miss  Kones,  0 
agining  that  the  use  of  liquor  had  something  to  do  with  iS 
Hertzel's  conduct,  observed  his  habits  very  attentively, 
satisfy  herself  upon  that  point.  The  contents  of  his  clo^ 
were  examined  for  liquor,  and,  when  Mr.  Hertzel  was  nwam 
ally  excited,  this  lady  personally  investigated  his  breath,  t 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion,  evidently  contrary  to  her  c5 
pectations,  that  drinking  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  conditic^ 
When  it  was  determined  that  he  should  go  South  for  0 
health,  his  conversation  about  his  preparations  partook  of  t^ 
same  peculiarity.    His  journey  was  to  be  a  big  thing.    T 
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men  on  the  street  were  hurrahing  for  William  Hertzel.  A 
band  of  music  was  to  escort  him  to  the  steamer,  and  from  his 
destination  he  was  to  forward  presents  to  his  friends — tlie 
hind-quarterB  of  a  bear  and  grapes  as  large  as  eggs.  Yet  his 
memory  was  so  much  impaired  that  he  forgot  the  day  he  must 
Bail,  in  order  to  have  the  care  and  companionship  of  a  gentle- 
man friend. 

In  his  own  room  it  was  noticed  by  Miss  Kones  that  lie 
would  suddenly  start  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  was  resting, 
and  langh  uncontrollably.    When  sitting  quietly  in  his  chair 
his  fiioe  would  wear  a  vacant,  idiotic  expression,  and  the  saliva 
would  dribble  from  his  mouth;  and, when  he  attempted  to 
conrerae  on  other  subjects  than  his  personal  importance  and 
ideas  of  grandeur,  his  stories  were  pointless  and  nonsensical. 
The  same  psychological  characteristics  are  manifested  in  the 
boongmous  and  unnecessary  character  of  the  purchases  he 
Jfttde  or  proposed  to  make,  preparatory  to  his  journey,  and  in 
ki«  inability  to  count  the  money  received  from  his  book- 
keeper is  apparent  the  weak  and  treacherous  state    of  his 
ttiemory. 

On  the  morning  of  February  11th,  it  was  stated  by  Mrs. 
Kones  that  Mr,  Hertzel  was  imusually  nervous  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  assistance  was  required  to  seat  him  at  the  table,  and 
die  had  to  prepare  his  food  for  him.    While  eating  his  break- 
Uet  he  again  repeated  his  proffers  of  presents,  and  his  conversa- 
Kon  was  bombastic  in  the  extreme.    When  it  was  time  to  pack 
^heir  baggage,  Mr.  Hertzel  insisted  upon  helping ;  and,  when 
^he  trunk  that  contained  Mrs.  HertzePs  clothing  was  finished, 
Ids.  Kones,  noticing  it  to  be  unlocked,  asked  him  for  the  key, 
^o  that  it  might  be  secured.     The  lids  were  separated  an  inch, 
^nd  the  white  garments  were  sticking  out,  yet  Mr.  Hertzel, 
looking  directly  at  it,  declared  that  it  was  locked  and  securely 
tautened,  and  refused  to  let  Mrs.  Kones  have  the  key.     Mrs. 
^Qertzel'sattention  was  attracted  to  it,  and,  at  her  request,  Mr. 
Elerisd  immediately  surrendered  the  key.    Mr.  Leggatt  tes- 
ti£ea  that  Mr.  Hertzel  appeared  in  his  store  that  morning, 
^nd  desired  to  make  certain  purchases,  which  he  considered 
luaneceaBary,  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  sell  him  the  articles,  Mr. 
Hertzel  readily  acquiesced. 
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Wlien  he  was  taken  to  Mr.  Leggatt's  home  and  directed  to 
lie  down,  he  obeyed,  and  remained  there  until  that  gentleman 
returned,  and  told  him  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  get 
ready  for  the  ship.    Mr.  Lcggatt  says  that  he  appeared  to  hare 
no  idea  where  he  was;  didn't  know  the  dock  where  the 
steamer  lay,  that  was  to  carry  him  away ;  and  it  afterward 
transpired  that  he  had  forgotten  an  engagement  he  had  made 
to  dine  with  his  family  on  that,  the  last  day  he  was  to  remain 
in  New  York. 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  day  he  appeared  at  the  office  of  the 
Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  company  with  Mr.  ThonuB 
F.  Jeremiah,  his  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  presence  of  A.  S. 
Hatfield,  and  K.  M.  G.  Dodge,  it  is  testified  to,  that  he  exe- 
cuted the  paper  which  is  propounded  as  his  will. 

In  response  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  his  brotherJn- 
law,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  whether  he  desired  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Ttx. 
Dodge  to  witness  his  signature,  and  whether  he  did  dedan 
that  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  responded  affinm- 
tively.  It  also  appears  in  the  evidence  that  he  was  indispoeed 
to  read  the  document,  saying  he  supposed  it  was  all  right,  bat 
upon  Mr.  Jeremiah^s  telling  him  he  must  do  bo,  "  he  then 
looked  at  it,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses  testifies,  though  lb* 
Jerenuah  testifies  he  read  it  tlirough,  and  said  ^^  it  was  lU 
right.''  These  witnesses  declare  that  on  that  occasion  Kr* 
Hertzel  was  rational  in  action  and  conversation,  and  that  th^ 
did  not  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  It  is  important  to 
be  observed  that  just  prior  to  this  interview  Mr.  Hertzel^  90- 
companied  by  Mrs.  Jeremiah,  left  his  wife  in  the  carriage  at 
the  door,  with  the  statement,  in  reply  to  her  question  auto 
where  he  was  going,  that  he  was  going  to  arrange  some  »•*" 
ters  relating  to  his  father's  estate. 

The  proponents  have  also  presented  several  acts  of  lie  de- 
cedent for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  sanity,  such  esped^By 
as  signing  checks,  but  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  insane  jn^ 
often  exhibit  acts  which,  considered  in  and  of  themselves,  10*7 
be  the  clearest  evidence  of  sanity.  No  one  act,  however,  w 
itself,  is  either  evidence  of  sanity  or  insanity.  To  detenniD^ 
the  mental  state  of  a  man  we  must  know  all  we  can  (jthiB^o- 
tions  before  and  aft^er  the  execution  of  any  particular  docO' 
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am  Buch  judge  of  his  mental  condition,  to  which, 
ist  be  added  the  opinion  of  professional  witnesses, 
sreafter  refer  more  particularly  to  the  transaction 
tton  of  the  will  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Jeremiah*  and 
ly  of  the  executor,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  who  prepared 
t  which  is  presented  as  the  will  of  the  decedent, 
important,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
ition  of  Mr.  Hertzel,  to  consider  what  was  the 
I  disease  which  it  is  alleged  by  the  contestant  had 
pt>wing  upon  him,  and  which  struck  him  so  fatally 
day  of  January,  1869,  that  he  was  ever  thereafter 
I  from  business,  and  rendered  to  a  great  extent  a 
• 

icians  who  held  a  consultation  over  Mr.  Hertzel 
(69,  are  unanimous  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
utterly  and  irrecoverably  insane.  Dr.  D.  Tilden 
juperintendent  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  one 
nans  then  present,  pronounced  tlie  disease  to  be 
technically  known  as  the  general  paralysis  of  the 

mony  of  Dr.  Belcher,  his  family  physician,  who 
I  to  attend  him  on  the  day  of  his  attack  and  after 
!iome  to  his  house,  is  as  follows : 
led  William  Hertzel  for  some  time  as  his  physi- 
about  the  18th  of  January,  1869,  on  which  day 
to  see  him ;  his  situation  as  to  health  of  body  or 
time,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  the  circumstances,  is 
t  was  in  the  evening  when  I  saw  him ;  he  was  in 
I  nearest  reply  I  could  get  was,  that  he  had  been 
\x  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  that  he  had  a  recurrence 
ime.  I  observed  that  his  manner  was  absent,  or 
iBwer  questions  promptly  or  readily ;  that  he  was 
id  that  there  was  great  general  debility  of  his 
IB  syst^n.  I  prescribed  for  him  mainly  in  refer- 
liarrhoea.  I  believe  I  was  there  to  see  him  three 
iesaion.  I  observed,  from  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Lend  expression  of  it,  that  there  was  serious  im- 
bhe  whole  nervous  system ;  there  was  inability  in 
walked  with  a  shuffling  gait ;  in  answering  ques- 
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tions  they  were  answered  not  readily,  as  though  the  man  hi 
been  awakened  oat  of  sleep ;  the  tongue  was  tremulous,  as  £ 
as  my  memory  serves  me ;  his  pulse  was  rather  slow ;  the  sit 
position  in  my  mind  at  the  time  was,  that  the  symptoms  vea 
generally  those  indicating  some  serious  disease  of  the  nervoi 
system,  in  all  probability  softening  of  the  brain.  I  had  hopei 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  had  diarrhoea  for  a  long  time,  besidf 
being  informed  that  his  business  affairs  had  been  complicatoc 
tliat  it  might  be  a  case  purely,  so  far  as  the  nervous  sjBteD 
was  concerned,  of  ansemia  of  the  brain.  I  was  called  to  80 
him  again  on  the  Sth  of  February.  I  saw  him  consecutirdj 
on  the  Sth,  6th,  Sth,  and  9tli ;  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  all  th( 
minute  circumstances — ^the  minute  details  of  symptoms.  1 
made  no  memoranda  at  the  time.  I  rather  carry  in  mj 
mind  the  general  impression  made  upon  me  of  his  condition. 
At  that  time  evidently  his  nervous  system  was  in  a  worse  eoO' 
dition,  his  inability  to  walk  and  use  his  limbs  coordinatdj 
was  more  seriously  impaired,  the  tremulousness  more  maibd. 
He  had,  so  far  as  I  remember,  some  recurrence  of  diarrhoea; 
from  what  I  observed  in  his  case,  I  had  no  reasonable  dooU 
in  my  mind  that  there  was  degeneration  of  the  brain ;  tiiii 
was  in  February.  After  my  visits,  then  he  went  to  Savannd 
or  out  of  the  city.  I  saw  him  in  April ;  his  condition  thei 
showed  symptoms  of  advance  of  his  disease,  so  much  sots tc 
make  the  case  morally  certain  of  the  result ;  the  disease  iBdi* 
cated  that  the  cause  of  softening  of  the  brain  was  progTesoDgi 
and  that  the  end  was  morally  sure  to  be  mortal ;  the  symp 
toms  evidently  showed  that  his  case  would  be  mortal ;  the  vOf 
bility  of  walking  was  increased ;  the  condition  of  the  mind  wa< 
evidently  more  and  more  clouded,  and  in  conversation  i^ 
ence  was  made  to  impossible  events  ;  in  a  word,  the  symptoflV 
of  softening  of  the  brain  were  so  clear  as  to  make  any  hop 
that  it  was  a  case  of  ansemia  absolutely  impossible.  He  W0D* 
out  of  town  about  the  12th  of  June.  I  prescribed  for  biff 
from  my  office  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  tb 
2d  of  September.  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  country  at  "S^ 
Milford.  There  was  a  consultation  of  Dr.  Brown,  of  th< 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Wilkes,  of  New  York,  »n( 
myself,  on  the  17th  of  May ;  his  condition  at  that  time,  ss 
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irked  before,  was  simply  a  fiirtber  development  of  the 
itoms  of  his  disease ;  he  had  hallucinations  which  I  ob- 
d  myself;  the  condition  of  the  mind  at  times  wonld 
i^itly  loom  up,  and  he  would  speak  quite  clearly,  but  that 
1  gire  way  soon  to  a  dalness  of  comprehension — a  difii- 
of  getting  bis  ideas  together — ^the  diflSiculty  of  coordinat- 
lis  words,  and  the  mind  would  carry  an  impression  of 
%  which  had  occurred,  which  would  continue  and  be  im- 
ad ;  he  was  unable,  apparently,  to  tlirow  it  off,  although 
mmerings  of  consciousness  he  would  know  plain  enough 
tbeie  things  were  not  as  the  hallucinations,  or  as  the  im- 
ions  conveyed  to  the  idea. 
!.  What  was  his  general  condition  as  to  sanity  or  insanity 

..  I  should  answer  this  question  in  this  way,  and  the  an- 
would  cover  the  whole  ground  from  the  time  before  he 
)r  the  South :  The  idea  that  I  formed  was,  that  the  mind 
1  act  unreliably;  that  it  would  not  be  governed  clearly 
e  will ;  that  the  brain  was  in  that  condition,  that  by  an 
or  by  an  attempt  at  thought  and  reflection,  the  memory 
1  give  out,  and  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
iCtion  or  any  expression  of  mind  that  implied  a  condition 
oi^ht  or  study,  or  of  reflection ;  in  that  cloudy  state  of 
dud  it  would  at  times  glimmer  out,  but  that  by  any  con- 
ns thought  it  would  break  down,  and  I  consequently 
I  eonsider  that  his  sanity  was  certainly  not  reliable  from 
(ue  T  first  saw  him.  .  .  . 

18  testimony  of  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown  is  as  follows : 
iiave  been  a  physician  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for 
untne  in  this  city  from  1848.    I  have  been  chief  physician 
for  eighteen  years.   I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
)eople  both  of  sound  and  unsound  mind  in  my  profession. 

•  William  Hertzel  once  to  my  knowledge  only,  at  his 
nee  in  Thirty-third  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue.  I  was 
in  consaltation  with  Drs.  Wilkes  and  Belcher  from  one 
0  hours. 

.  What  was  his  disease  ? 

*  In  my  opinion  it  was  disease  of  the  brain,  which  is  ordi- 
f  called  softening  of  the  brain,  or  general  paralysis  of  the 
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insane.  I  saw  him,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Belcher  ai 
Wilkes,  and  we  conversed  with  Mr.  Hertzel  as  far  as  hewt 
capable  of  conversation,  for  about  the  time  that  I  have  mei 
tioned,  testing  the  condition  of  his  mind,  mainly  in  referem 
to  tlie  possibility  of  his  being  benefited  by  any  Bu^estions( 
medical  treatment  or  other  care  that  I  might  be  able  to  sof 
gcst.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  arrived  was,  that  his  menti 
and  physical  condition  was  so  far  impaired  by  the  disease  thi 
I  could  suggest  nothing  that  would  be  remedial  in  its  ten 
dency,  and  that  his  disease  was  necessarily  a  fatal  one.  Th 
only  thing  to  be  done  for  him  in  life  was  to  make  him  as  em 
fort  able  as  it  might  be. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  particularly  with  respect  to  th( 
soundness  of  his  mind  ? 

A.  I  was  called  for  that  purpose,  I  supposed,  and  endeav 
ored  to  satisfy  my  mind  upon  that  question,  I  formed  thi 
opinion-  that  he  was  a  man  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  then 
was  no  probability  of  his  ever  becoming  sane. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  particular  circumstances  M  t< 
your  examination  of  him — what  was  said — what  he  said} 

A.  Very  few ;  for  the  reason  that  I  made  some  ratm 
randa  of  the  examination  on  my  return  home,  which  wen 
shortly  afterward  destroyed  accidentally,  and  I  have  new 
been  able  to  see  it  since.  I  have  not  made  any  since ;  aw 
the  impression  left  on  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  particulareo 
the  interview  are  vague  and  general,  with  the  excepti<mc 
the  latter  part  of  the  interview,  which,  indeed,  was  a  seeow 
visit,  as  you  might  say,  occurring,  of  course,  at  the  Mwn' 
morning,  but  after  having  left  the  room — all  of  us  having  W 
the  room — I  was  told  that  Mr.  Hertzel  had  signed  an  infitn 
ment  purporting  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  aim] 
suggestion  the  other  gentlemen  and  myself  returned  to  •* 
him  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  instni 
ment.  His  responses  to  the  queries  then  propounded  to  hw 
were  very  clear  and  definite  to  my  mind.  He  told  us  that** 
had  made  a  will ;  he  had  signed  an  instrument — meaning  h' 
last  will  and  testament — giving  the  whole  of  his  property  * 
his  wife.  I  asked  him  if  he  gave  his  property  outright  to  h® 
He  said  he  did.     I  asked  him  if  he  gave  her  the  whole  of 
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id  he  said  he  had  done  so.  Whether  he  had  or 
lat  the  nature  of  the  instrument  was,  I  know 

did  not  see  it  ? 

n't  know,  except  from  what  he  told  me. 
Id  yon,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease  and  your  ex- 
it that  time,  state  how  long  he  had  been  so  afSieted, 
>nndmind? 

uld  not  positively.  I  should  think  that  the  disease 
are  originated  within  less  than  fire  or  six  months, 
tnd  I  expressed  the  opinion  at  the  time  that  he 
ould  not  live  over  a  year,  if  he  did  that  time. 
lat  disease,  when  it  once  develops  itself,  a  continu- 
? 

11  cases? 

ink  there  are  no  well-authenticated  cases  of  any  re- 

1  it.    Hie  disease  may  be  arrested  for  a  time  in  its 

id  the  patient  may  live  possibly  three  and  some- 

jrears,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

le  action  of  the  mind,  from  the  early  development 

kse,  reliable,  or  are  they  (the  patients)  insane  ?  How 

ich  a  disease  do  they  become  really  of  unsound 

re  is  a  great  diversity  in  that  respect.  In  some 
dnd  seems  to  be  affected  before  the  physical  sys- 
1  others  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  Every  case  dif- 
from  other  cases. 

those  attacks  sometimes    acute  and  sometimes 
i  slower  of  development  t 

link  they  are  rarely  acute,  as  we  imderstand  the 
ey  generally  commence  insidiously,  and  progress 
ally,  so  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  rarely 
1  for  some  time  after  its  commencement  by  the 
I  relatives  of  the  patient. 

99'^xaminaiion  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
msel  for  the  proponent : 

ipose  you  had  known  that  the  fact  was  that  the 
ad  not  been  left  to  his  wife  absolutely,  but  he  had 
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merely  left  a  life-interest  iu  his  estate,  would  not  you,  as  a 
expert,  have  thought  it  a  proper  test  of  his  sanity  to  have  6ii| 
gested  the  error  to  him,  to  see  whether  it  was  mere  foi^getfnl 
ness  or  unsoundness  ? 

A.  What  error  ? 

[Question  repeated.] 

A.  What  error?  Q.  He  said  he  left  it  to  his  wife  »!»• 
lutely  ? 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  known  that  the  information  he  gave 
you  was  incorrect — ^that  he  had  really  left  it  for  life,  would 
not  you  have  thought  it  a  proper  test  in  investigatiiig  tiie 
soundness  of  his  mind  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  emu  to 
see  whether  he  would  then  recollect  it  and  it  was  a  mere  wt 
take,  or  whether  the  statement  he  had  made  was  from  un- 
soundness of  mind^  having  forgotten  all  about  it  ? 

A,  If  I  recollect  right,  I  did  ask  him  whether  he  had  given 
his  wife — and  put  the  question  repeatedly  whether  he  had 
given  the  property  outright  to  his  wife  or  had  given  her  the 
income  of  his  estate  for  life,  and  he  on  each  occasion  said  he 
had  given  her  the  property  outright. 

Q.  In  some  cases  the  disease  progresses  without  creating 
unsoundness  of  mind  much  further  than  it  does  in  othen»t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  without  creating  so  great  unsoundness  ol 
ndnd.  I  think  that  in  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  impair 
ment  of  mind,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  difr 
ease ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  patients  vary  in  their  meitJ 
condition  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Q.  You  have  seen  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  diseaie 
was  quite  marked,  and  you  have  failed  to  detect  unsoundoes 
of  mind  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  such  cases  as  that  except  in 
ordinary  paralysis,  but  not  in  this  form  of  general  paralysis  i" 
which  class  his  case  comes. 

Q.  But  the  disease  may  exist  without  unsoundness  o' 
mind  ? 

A.  Not  that  disease. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  disease ;  do  you  mean  fio^ 
its  very  earliest  appearance,  from  the  very  earliest  gymptoflu 
there  is  unsoundDess  of  mind  ? 
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.  I  think — ^from  the  time  the  disease  is  appreciated  as  a 
se — ^I  think  there  is  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  mind, 
r  the  individual  is  compared  with  himself — his  previous 
il  condition — it  presents  an  appreciable  disturbance  and 
rment  of  the  mental  faculties. 

.  Bat  then  the  presence  of  the  disease  would  be  quite 
3d,  would  it  not  t 

.  I  think  it  would  be  recognized  by  a  physician  in  all 
but  we  frequentlj  find  that  the  friends  fail  to  appreciate 
al  character  of  the  disease.  His  disease  was  rather  de- 
ft, not  delirium ;  occasionall  j  there  were  attacks  of  great 
d  agitation ;  there  was  some  emotional  agitation ;  he 
when  there  was  no  cause  for  it. 

.  From  what  you  saw  of  him  on  the  15th  of  May  could 
>rm  any  reliable  opinion  as  to  what  was  his  mental  con- 
three  months  previous  ? 
.  No,  sir. 

,  Could  anybody  ? 
.  I  think  not,  as  a  reliable  opinion, 
le  testimony  of  Dr.  Wilkes  substantially,  though  briefer, 
same  as  Dr.  Brown's. 

r.  John  J.  Crane,  a  well-known  practising  physician, 
as  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  William 
el  when  he  attended  him  on  his  return  from  the  South, 
hat  he  was  an  insane  man  affected  with  softening  of  the 

appears  to  me  that,  considering  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Q  as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease  being  the  ^^  general  pa- 
ft  of  the  insane,"  and  that  it  could  not  have  originated 
1  lees  than  five  to  six  months,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
Dgh,  scientific,  hypothetical  questions  based  on  the  facts 
timony  being  put  to  this  witness  or  the  other  professional 
sees,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  examine  and  apply  the 
ard  doctrines  of  recognized  scientific  authorities  to  the 
as  presented,  and  to  determine  with  as  much  certainty  as 
ble  whether  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted  at 
ime  of  the  consultation  in  May,  and  from  which  he  died, 
the  same  disease  under  which  he  suffered  from  the  time 
ie  severe  attack  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  and  whether 
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the  singularities  and  eccentricities  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hert 
zel  from  that  period  to  the  consultation  were  the  proofs  of  th< 
full  existence  of  that  disease  from  the  18th  day  of  January  to 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1869,  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  will,  especially  whether  it  was  that  character  of  mental 
disease  which  immediately  weakens  and  incapacitates  the 
mind,  and  is  not  intermittent,  but  is  continuous  until  it  ren- 
ders the  sufferer  a  mere  drivelling  idiot. 

The  only  precise  definition  of  the  mental  disease  which 
Mr.  Hertzel  had  was  given  by  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown,  and  whidi 
was  based  upon  the  thorough  examination  which  he  made  of 
the  testator.  He  characterized  it  as  the  "  general  paralysiB  <^ 
tlie  insane."  Dr.  Belcher  called  it  degeneration  of  the  bndn 
and  softening  of  the  brain. 

I  shall  take  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  being  the  phy- 
sician who  made  the  examination  of  the  testator  more  of  a 
specialty  than  the  other  physicians,  and  also  ^om  the  ^t  that 
he  has  devoted  liis  professional  life  to  the  study  of  mental 
diseases. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  have  argued  the  case  upon  the 
premises  that  he  had  soflening  of  the  brain,  which,  although 
it  has  its  similarities,  is  somewhat  a  distinct  disease  from  that 
which  is  called  ''  general  paralysis  of  the  insane."  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  all  the  peculiarities  which  marked  the  000- 
duct  of  the  testator  from  the  18th  day  of  January,  1869,  the 
date  of  his  original  attack,  up  to  his  death,  denote  that  this 
was  the  disease  under  which  he  was  suffering,  and  not  merely 
softening  of  the  brain. 

An  examination  of  the  distinct  characteristics  of  softening 
of  the  brain  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  as  defined  hy 
the  standard  and  accepted  authorities  on  mental  diseases  vA 
applied  to  the  peculiar  conduct  and  acts  of  the  testator,  ^ 
connection  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Brown,  will  facilitate  • 
correct  conclusion  as  to  his  disease. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  essentially  that  waste  which  ^ 
not  counterbalanced  by  repair,  and  may  come  from  the  loti 
continuance  of  work  (old  age)  or  excessive  mental  exerti<>^ 
and  its  undue  relation  to  rest.  During  the  functional  sotx^^ 
of  any  organ,  and  especially  one  so  delicately  organized  afltb^ 
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tin,  its  organic  Btructure  is  worn  away,  but  under  ordinary 
*Qmstances  this  waste  during  exercise  is  restored  by  the  in- 
ised  amount  of  material  which  it  takes  up  during  sleep, 
len  from  any  cause  this  supply  of  nutritive  matter  is  inter- 
d  with,  and  the  process  of  repair  impeded,  it  is  but  a  ques- 
lof  time  until  this  functional  derangement  is  succeeded  by 
mic  disease.*  The  character  of  tlie  disease  is  determined  by 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  constitution,  and  its  hered- 
y  tendency  to  particular  affections.  In  like  manner  the 
;  of  the  body  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  is  that 
n  which  the  greatest  strain  has  fallen.  When  the  nutritive 
lir  of  any  part  of  the  human  brain  is  interfered  with,  the 
t  diaint^rates  and  liquefies,  and  is  taken  up  and  carried 
J  by  the  neighboring  blood-vessels,  and  ultimately  a  cavity 
Nrmed  in  the  cerebral  matter  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
lOnrished  region.  To  this  state  of  the  brain  medical  au- 
rB  apply  the  names  cerebral  Boftenvag^  or  ramoUusemeiit 
wveau — synonymous  terms.* 

This  lesion  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  white  or  conduct- 
matter  of  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  gray  or  power-pro- 
ing  substance.    It  is  also  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  lim- 
to  one  lateral  half  of  that  organ. 

The  indications  by  which-  the  physician  recognizes  this  dis- 
!  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  statements  made  to  him  by 
patient ;  and,  second,  those  physical  alterations  which  he 
himself  recognize  by  means  of  medical  appliances.*  Both 
ises  of  facts  go  by  the  general  name  of  symptoms,  and  re- 
5  to  the  mental  powers,  muscular  strength,  and  sensory  en- 
fmenta  of  the  individual.* 

The  characteristic  change  in  the  mental  powers  of  a  person 
bring  from  this  disease  is  one  of  weakness.  This  is  earliest 
Seated  by  failure  of  memory,  which  varies  in  the  progress 
the  affection  from  the  merest  inability  to  remember  dates 
id  names  to  an  entire  forgetfulness  even  of  liis  own  family 

*B«ynolds^s  System  of  Medicine,  article  on  "Softening  of  the  Brain/' 
'Sinkej  on  Mental  Disease.^*,  English  edition,  Lectare  lY. 
'  1^  Costa,  Medical  Diagnosis,  p.  109. 

*lM8gQo»is  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  by  Rasscl  Roj- 
Mda,  Eogiifih  edition,  article  "  Softening  of  tlie  Brain." 

VOL.  V.  15 
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and  donbtB  as  to  his  own  personality.  In  tbe  same  mann 
the  intellect  weakens,  the  volitional  power  becomes  unreliabl 
and  the  patient  sinks  into  the  condition  known  as  dementi 
in  which  he  is  incapable  of  thinking,  because  the  organ  < 
thought  has  lost  the  power  and  the  force  necessary  for  pe 
forming  its  functions.  The  emotional  feelings  are  easily  e] 
cited,  and  the  individual  gives  way  to  laaghter  or  tears  apo: 
the  slightest  provocation.  It  is  important  to  remember  tha 
there  is  nothing  like  exaltation  of  manner  ever  exhibited  bj 
the  sufferers  from  this  affection.* 

The  muscular  system  is  affected  by  a  paralysis  more  or  lesf 
extensive,  the  distribution  of  which  is  of  great  value  in  deter 
mining  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  fa^e, 
and  occasionally  those  of  the  eyes,  are  among  the  earliest  im* 
plicated ;  soon  those  of  the  extremities  are  also  affected,  bul 
the  paralysis  is  limited  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  body,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  known  as  hemiplegia,  but  is  never  gen- 
erally distributed.'  These  symptoms  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  part  of  the  brain  affected  is  the  white  matter,  the  portion 
of  that  organ  whose  function  it  is  to  convey  the  impulses  bj 
which  we  move  our  limbs.  Tlie  condition  so  induced  is  very 
characteristic — one  that  is  not  only  readily  recognizable  by  the 
trained  observations  of  a  physician,  but  one  which  readily 
strikes  the  non-professional  observer.  The  distorted  face  and 
.  paralyzed  side  of  an  individual  suffering  from  cerebral  soft- 
ening present  such  striking  features  as  not  to  be  speedily  &^ 
gotten  by  a  witness.* 

In  like  manner  the  sensations  of  such  a  patient  are  charac- 
teristic. The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  are  inapli- 
cated  on  the  paralyzed  side,  which  is  also,  at  times,  the  seat  of 
excruciating  pains. 

So  much  for  the  essential  nature,  mental  characteristics, 
and  physical  indications  of  softening  of  the  brain.  And  no^ 
let  us  consider  in  the  same  manner  the  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane — the  diagnosis  at  which  Dr.  Brown  arrived  io  Ifr- 
Hertzel's  case. 

*  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  ' 

*  Todd  on  Nervous  Diseases,  English  edition,  p.  90. 

*  Bomber  gon  Nervous  Diseases,  edition  New  Sydenham  Society,  vol  ^ 
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The  power-producing  substance  of  the  brain  is  first  affected, 
Md,  as  a  consequence,  mental  symptoms  are  primarily  devel- 
oped. As  the  disease  progresses,  the  conducting  substance 
becomes  implicated,  and  paralysis  manifests  itself.  These 
changes  take  place  in  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  serve 
to  hold  together  its  various  parts/ 

As  the  disease  progresses  this  substance  becomes  unnatu- 
ralljabnndant  and  of  increased  consistency,  pressing  upon  and 
serionsly  injuring  that  most  important  part  of  the  organism. 

Next  we  have  this  change  extending  downward,  attacking 
the  portion  lying  among  the  white  fibres  at  the  base  of  the 
bmn,  reproducing  among  these  elements  the  same  process  as 
initiated  above — ^first  irritating  and  then  destroying  them. 

The  symptoms  which  accompany  this  disease  are  as  clearly 
narked  as  those  of  the  preceding  affection  of  softening  of  the 
bram,  and  are  so  entirely  different  that  it  is  strange  the  two 
complaints  should  ever  be  confounded.  Tlie  mental  changes 
will  be  considered  first. 

Daring  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  and  long  before 
my  reason  is  given  to  anticipate  the  advent  of  such  an  affec- 
ira,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  patient  labors  imder  great  de- 
>Pe6sion  of  spirits." 

This  melancholic  stage  may  be  indicated  either  by  the  al- 
lied habits  and  bearing  of  the  individual  as  regards  cheerful- 
'CflB  and  joviality  of  disposition,  or  it  may  also  be  apparent 
^  the  forebodings  of  evil  to  which  he  gives  expression.  Afler 
asting  a  variable  period  of  months  or  years,  this  stage  is  suc- 
«eded  by  another  phase  of  the  disease  characterized  hy  physi- 
ol  as  well  as  menial  peculiarities.  First  among  the  former 
rill  be  the  altered  mobility  of  the  tongue,  producing  defects 
>f  articulation  and  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  region  of 
the  mouth,  causing  an  entire  change  in  the  expression  of  the 
coimtenance.  Shortly  afterward  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
iMtthfl,  usually  limited  to  the  upper  extremities,  declares  itself, 
wd  is  speedily  followed  by  diminished  muscular  power  all 
over  the  body.* 

'Mandsley,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mintl. 

'GriewDger  on  Mental  Diseases,  edition  New  Sydenham  Society,  p. 

'Orieainger,  loc  cit. 
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'From  these  causes  a  change  is  eflfocted  in  the  manne 
walking  and  general  bearing  of  the  individual,  which  is  de 
nated  incomplete  general  paralysis.* 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  degree  of  muscular  paral; 
increases,  and,  when  it  arrives  at  that  stage  when  thepatien 
confined  to  his  bed  from  inability  to  use  his  limbs,  we  see 
significance  of  the  term  general  paresis^  or  general paral\ 
of  the  insane^  as  used  by  medical  writers. 

Generally  preceding,  but  sometimes  occurring  coincidei 
with  these  paralytic  phenomena,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  el 
acteristic  change  in  the  mental  symptoms."  From  the  stag* 
profound  depression  which  marks  the  earliest  appearance 
the  disease,  as  the  morbid  process  advances,  the  patient 
gins  to  exhibit  evidences  of  preternatural  exaltation.  Fr 
an  early  period  of  liis  disease,  indeed,  he  has  been  the  viol 
of  a  gradually-increasing  delusion,  an  exaggerated  estim 
of  his  own  powers.*  At  first  this  change  will  not  be  conti 
ous;  fits  of  sullenness  will  alternate  with  paroxysms  of  exh 
ration,  but  finally  it  will  be  seen  that  the  patient  dw< 
continually  in  this  new  mental  state.*  What  this  mental  st 
is,  is  very  hard  to  express  in  words,  yet  there  appears  to  be 
difficulty  in  recognizing  and  appreciating  it  when  a  patit 
with  this  affection  is  under  observation.*  Certain  phases 
the  mind  are  exalted,  as  the  faculty  of  imagination  ;  cart) 
others  very  much  weakened,  as  the  memory  of  places  a 
surroundings ;  while  from  the  action  of  the  disease,  deliric 
ideas,  distorted  by  this  mental  condition,  are  continually  \ 
pressed.*  That  mental  power  by  which  the  man's  expressic 
and  actions  are  regulated  and  controlled  is  so  distorted  afl 
produce  results  incongruous  with  his  previous  character  a: 
present  position,  while  the  memory  of  recent  events,  and 
pecially  for  property  and  possessions,  is  either  radically  dcf 
tive  or  completely  biassed  by  his  delirious  ideas.* 

As  a  consequence  of  this  mental  state  the  general  paralj 

•  Sankey  on  Mental  Diseases,  English  edition,  p.  142. 

•  Esquirol  on  Insanity,  American  edition,  p.  438. 

•  Austin  on  General  Paralysis. 

•   *  Feuchtersleben,  Medical  Psychology,  Sydenham  Society  edition - 

•  Mandsley,  loc.  cit.        •  Esquirol,  loc.  cit.        '  Sankey,  loe.  cit. 
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expresses  himself  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  any  other 
form  of  mental  malady.  His  ideas  of  personal  importance  are 
all  exaggerated,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented to  his  thoughts.  They  also  vary  from  moment  to 
moment. 

"  The  miserable  sufferer  wlio  can  scarcely  support  his  tot- 
tering body  avers  that  he  has  the  might  and  vigor  of  Ilcrcules ; 
while  industriously  hoarding  up  pieces  of  rag,  paper,  or  glass, 
as  articles  of  value,  he  will  sign  a  check  for  countless  millions, 
or  make  an  easy  present  of  New  York ;  maintaining  that  he 
can  command  a  king  to  do  his  pleasure,  in  the  same  breath  he 
begs  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  own  humble  house, 
or,  with  sexual  power  extinct,  boasts  exultingly  that  a  prin- 
ces sliould  be  his  wife  and  princesses  be  born  of  his  loins.*  .  . 
....  An  extreme  loss  of  memory  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  semblance  of  exaltation,"  etc  In  pursuance  of  tlie 
idea  tliat  he  is  rolling  in  riches,  he  will  squander  what  he 
really  has,  wliile  one  disposed  to  play  upon  his  momentary  ca- 
price will  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  enter  into 
ruinous  engagements.'  Medical  works  are  filled  with  in- 
^ances  in  which  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease  has  been 
the  financial  bankruptcy  of  the  sufferer — one  who  has  still  pos- 
Wfised  sufficient  intelligence  to  avoid  mentioning  the  ideas  of 
f^uideur  and  magnificence  which  filled  his  mind,  while  he  has 
gratified  his  secret  impulses  by  embarking  in  enterprises  that 
^oiild  have  required  all  his  imaginary  wealth  to  carry  out.  In 
ahnost  every  case  this  exalted  sense  of  personal  importance 
expresses  itself  in  meaningless  illustrations — narratives  of  ex- 
ploitR  in  their  nature  impossible — ^yet  told  in  an  earnest  and 
sincere  manner  that  will  deceive  those  unacquainted  with  the 
individual's  disease.*  He  seems  to  see  every  thing  through  a 
captivating  medium  which  magnifies  the  importance  of  every 
thing  he  feverishly  pursues.*    Again,  it  will  show  itself  in  acts 

**f  prodigality  and  wastefulness — never  in  penuriousness  or 

thrift. 

From  Dr.  William  A.  Uammond's  forthcoming  work  on 

*  Rejnolds^s  System  of  Medicine,  article  "  Insanity." 

'  Griesinger,  loc.  cit.  *  Romberg  anil  Esquirol,  loc.  cit. 

*  Austio  CD  General  Paralysis. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  I  make  the  following  extrai 
relative  to  the  mental  symptoms  of  general  partdysis  of  tl 
insane  : 

^^  At  first  the  general  mental  typo  is  that  of  depressioi 
the  emotions  are  easily  excited,  and  the  delusions  which  soc 
make  their  appearance  are  of  the  melancholic  form,  Tl 
idea  of  propriety  in  the  every-day  acts  of  life  seems  to  be  lof 
and  the  patient  will  commit  all  kinds  of  indecent  acts  withoi 
appearing  to  be  aware  that  he  is  doing  any  thing  unusni 
His  memory  fails  very  rapidly,  amd  his  intellectual  vigi 
declines  from  the  very  first.  Hence  he  is  not  able  to  argne  : 
defence  of  his  delusions,  but  attacks  with  physical  force  tho 
who  venture  to  differ  with  him.  His  acts  are  in  other  i 
spects  eccentric  and  absurd.  He  spends  money  in  thioi 
which  are  of  no  maniier  of  use  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  tim 
refuses  to  pay  his  small  debts*  He  harasses  in  every  possih 
way  those  who  are  about  him — ogives  them  impossible  ordca 
and  then  abuses  tbem  if  they  are  not  at  once  obeyed.  He 
whimsical  at  the  table — ^his  likes  and  dislikes  are  changed,  ai 
he  either  eats  and  drinks  voraciously,  or  declares  that  uothii 
is  cooked  to  suit  him,  and  leaves  the  table  in  a  rage.  Grad 
ally  the  form  of  his  mental  aberration  changes ;  he  becom 
more  cheerful,  forms  all  kinds  of  impossible  schemes  for  su 
denly  acquiring  great  wealth,  and  these  are  quickly  abandon! 
for  others  equally  impracticable.  Thus  delusion  after  delosu 
rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  these,  in  the  great  majority 
cases,  relate  to  the  grandeur,  the  wealth,  the  physical  strengt 
or  some  other  great  quality  of  the  patient,  constituting  tl 
(Ulire  des  grandeurs  of  the  French.  One  will  tell  of  h 
immense  palaces,  built  of  gold,  and  inlaid  with  precioi 
stones,  and,  in  the  next  breathy  will  descant  of  his  ff^ 
weight,  or  his  extreme  lightness,  or  of  the  number  of  chilciN 
he  has,  or  of  the  millions  of  oj)eras  he  has  composed.  Anot 
er  urges  his  great  importance  in  the  political  world,  tells 
that  he  has  elected  all  the  members  of  Congress  himself,  tL 
he  has  paid  ofi*  the  national  debt,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
is  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  United  States,  with  a  salary 
a  thousand  millions  a  year,  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  tb^ 
sand  physicians,  who  are  to  be  clothed  in  blue-velvet  unifori 
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embroidered  in  gold  and  diamonds ;  that  he  has  chartered  the 
Great  Eastern  for  a  pleasure-trip,  and  engaged  ten  thousand 
masicians  and  a  similar  number  of  ballet-dancers  to  go  with 
lim.   The  next  day  he  has  forgotten  all  these  fancies,  and  is 
off  on  another  series  of  absurd  ideas.    In  no  respect  is  he  re- 
strained in  the  extent  of  his  delusions :  impossibilities  are  not 
regarded.     While  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the 
other,  he  will  brag  of  his  great  fleetness  of  foot,  and  in  the 
very  death-gasp  will  mutter  about  his  extreme  strength  and 
endorance." 

Tkig  mental  state  increases  in  all  its  peculiarities  until  the 
progress  of  the  paralysis  renders  the  patient  almost  helpless. 
Finally,  like  softening  of  the  brain,  it  results  in  complete  de- 
nrntia,  and  in  thi«  stage  we  find  two  diseases  presenting 
analogous  symptoms.  At  this  time,  all  the  authorities  agree, 
nothing  but  the  history  of  the  complaint,  as  related  by  the  ob- 
aenrere,  can  enable  any  physician,  however  skilful,  to  deter- 
naine  in  a  giyen  case  whether  cerebral  8ofl;ening  or  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pitiful  state 
into  which  the  poor  sufiTerer  is  reduced. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  phenomena  presented  in 
Mr,  HertzePs  ease,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  re- 
Qunks,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  category  in  which  it  should 
Iw  placed,  and  compels  me  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Brown,  after  his  critical  examination  of  the  decedent,  and  of 
tie  history  of  the  case,  that  his  disease  was  the  general  paraly- 
sis of  the  insane,  and  not  softening  of  the  brain,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  other  witnesses. 

In  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bro>vn,  as  to  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Hertzel's  disease  being  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
it  ia  not  bo  difficult  to  solve  the  question  of  the  dividing  line 
l^etween  responsibility  and  irresponsibility,  capacity  and  inca- 
pacity, as  in  softiening  of  the  brain.  In  softening  of  the  brain 
it  is  more  difficult  to  define  this  line,  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
^Jjaeaae,  with  the  Bamo  degree  of  accuracy  as  in  "  general  pa- 
'^lywfl  of  the  insane,"  which  is  the  disease  which  Dr.  Brown 
states  he  had  when  he  examined  him,  and  which  must  have 
lasted  **  from  five  to  six  months.'*  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown, 
w  to  his  disease  being  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  fiom 
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which  he  died,  and  which  he  must  have  had  for  months,  whc 
applied  to  the  acts,  expressions,  and  conduct  of  the  decederi 
for  mouths  before  February  11,  1869,  and  even  on  that  ver 
day  when  it  is  alleged  he  performed  the  act  of  putting  his  sij 
nature  to  the  document  propounded  as  his  will,  proves  conclu 
sively  to  my  mind  that  Tie  was  incapable  at  the  time  of  under 
standing  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act  he 
then  performed,  and  that  his  act  was  merely  automatic^  nnder 
tlie  influence  of  a  controlling  mind,  and  that  the  acts  of  the 
decedent  were  merely  the  obedient  action  of  a  man  whose 
mind  had  been  reduced  by  disease  to  childlil^e  obedience. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  testimony  adduced  in  relation 
to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  William  Hcrtzel,  da 
ceased,  from  October,  1868,  until  the  date  of  the  documcB 
hero  propounded,  in  my  opinion  it  must  be  held : 

First— From  October,  1868,  until  January  18,  1869, 1 
was  suffering  from  the  incipient  symptoms  of  general  paral; 
sis  of  the  insane ; 

Secondly. — From  January  18th,  until  February  11th,  kC 
afterward,  the  disease  had  manifested  itself  to  such  an  extei 
as  to  render  him  insane ;  and — 

Thirdly. — At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  documec 
he  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  mind  and  memory  to  knc 
the  force  and  bearing  of  the  instniment  he  then  signed,  ao 
that  the  same  is  not  his  last  will  and  testament. 

It  is  true  that  William  Hertzel  affixed  his  signature  to  tl 
document  which  is  propounded  as  his  will ;  but  was  the  act  < 
signature  the  act  of  a  man  with  a  clear,  sane  mind,  who  u 
derstood  the  purport  of  the  provisions  contained  therein,  wri 
ten  closely  and  covering  four  full  pages,  or  was  his  signata 
merely  an  automatic  act,  guided  and  controlled  by  a  supen 
mind  ?    The  power  to  affix  a  signature  to  a  will,  or  even 
sign  checks,  as  it  is  alleged  the  testator  did,  does  not  prove  8t 
ity  so  far  as  the  law  requires  to  perform  such  a  solemn  aet 
the  making  of  a  last  will  and  testament.    They  may  be  mere 
automatic  acts.    Insane  people  write  letters,  edit  and  wri 
articles  for  and  publish  magazines  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  j 
are  confined  in  these  asylums  as  helpless  lunatics,  because  th< 
are  incapable  of  taking  proper  care  of  their  property  or 
themselves. 
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The  mle  as  laid  down  in  the  Stewart-Lispenard  case,  and 
presented  to  me  by  the  counsel  for  the  proponent,  is  not  the 
role  which  now  controls  the  courts  in  this  State. 

We  must  now  regard  as  settled  law,  applicable  to  ques- 
tioDg  of  probate,  the  following  rules  detennined  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Parish  will  case,  as  laid  down  in  the  learned 
and  elaborate  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Davies,  viz. : 

"That  in  all  cases  the  party  propounding  the  will  is  bound 
to  prove  to  the  satisiaction  of  the  court  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion does  declare  the  will  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  sup- 
loosed  testator  was,  at  the  time  of  making  and  publishing  the 
doeoment  propounded  as  his  will,  of  sound  and  disposing 
mind  and  memory. 

*•  That  this  burden  is  not  shifted  during  the  progress  of  the 
'rial,  and  is  not  removed  by  proof  of  the  fa^ituni  of  the  will, 
ixid  the  testamentary  competency  by  the  attesting  witnesses, 
mt  remains  with  the  party  setting  up  the  will. 

**  That  if,  upon  a  careful  and  accurate  consideration  of  all 
he  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  conscience  of  the  court  is  not 
odicially  satisfied  that  the  paper  in  question  does  contain  the 
a§t  will  of  the  deceased,  the  court  is  bound  to  pronounce  its 
opinion  that  the  instrument  is  not  entitled  to  probate. 

"  That  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  strain  after  pro- 
late, nor  in  any  case  to  grant  it,  where  grave  doubts  remain 
uiremoved,  and  great  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to  so 
loing. 

**That  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  pei*son  can  rest  securely 
'ipm  the  statutes  of  descents  and  distributions,  and  that  the 
rij^tB  thus  secured  to  them  can  only  be  divested  by  those 
^i^timing  under  a  will  and  in  hostility  to  them,  by  showing 
4it  the  will  was  executed  with  the  formalities  required  by 
Uw  and  by  a  testator  possessing  a  sound  and  disposing  mind 
•ad  memory." 

Now,  ID  this  case^  the  proponents  admit  the  mental  sick- 
nen  under  which  the  decedent  suffered ;  admit  many  of  the 
^tevagant  acts  and  conduct  which  characterized  Mr.  Hertzel 
^  the  time  of  his  original  attack  until  his  death,  though 
claiming  that  they  were  not  evidences  of  insanity — admit  that 
!»  was  insane  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  claim  that  just  at 
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the  time  he  executed  the  will  he  was  entirely  sane,  and  tl 
the  previous  acts  were  not  those  of  an  insane  man,  althon 
subsequent  acts,  no  more  eccentric  and  extrayagaut,  indieat 
unsoundness  of  mind. 

The  proponents  hare,  however,  failed  to  present  a  ndj 
medical  witness,  as  against  the  positive  testimony  <m  the  p 
of  the  contestant,  upon  the  quiBstion  of  sanity,  and  the  burd 
of  proof  upon  proponents  was  not,  according  to  the  second  n 
settled  in  the  Parish  case,  shifted  during  the  progress  of  t! 
trial,  or  removed  by  the  proof  of  the  faeium  of  the  will  a 
the  testamentary  competency  by  the  attesting  witnesses. 

Amid  this  conflict  of  doubt,  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  e 
dcnce  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  conclude  that  his  judgment  is  t 
best  to  be  had,  that  the  mental  disease  under  which  he  % 
suffering  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1870,  when  he  examin 
him,  had  made  him  an  insane  man,  and  he  must  have  had 
for  several  months. 

And  that  he  is  supported  in  his  opinion  by  the  evidence 
his  acts  and  conduct  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  wUl,  i 
merely  ftom  the  day  when  he  was  stricken  in  his  store  a 
was  carried  home,  and  where  he  asked  for  his  father  who  \ 
been  dead  for  years,  but  that  the  incipient  movements  ol 
were  shown  for  months  previous,  as  denoted  by  his  eocentr! 
ties  and  exti*avagances. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  instructive,  as  hearing  on 
duration  of  his  disease,  to  cite  the  remarks  of  Austin  in 
celebrated  treatise  on  General  Paralysis  (p.  71) : 

^^  And  I  may  here  mention  my  belief  that  in  all  cam 
general  paralysis  the  duration  of  the  mental  unsoundness,  en 
if  honestly  stated,  is  underrated.  The  slow  and  steady 
vance  of  the  dementia,  the  gradual  approach  of  his  end 
eccentricities,  whims,  and  fancies,  and  generally  the  nn] 
tending  character  of  the  early  physical  and  mental  sympto; 
so  completely  break  in  the  near  relatives  of  the  paralytU 
the  oddest  ideas  and  acts,  and  so  entirely  throw  -them  i 
their  medical  attendant  off  their  guard,  that  when  actic 
evidently  insane,  su|)ervene,  they  are  regarded  as  mere  aei 
sions  of  the  eccentricity  which  has  been  growing  on  him 
years  I    But  no  sooner  does  he  commit  some  personally  viol 
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ordiBcieditable  act  than  the  scales  fall  from  tbeir  eyes,  and, 
kweFer  unwilling  to  admit  his  gradually  increasing  alienation 
be  mcmths  or  jears,  they  are  ready,  and  even  anxious,  to  date 
it  from  the  violent  or  disgraceful  action." 

Uow  pertinently  these  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  Wil- 
liim  Hertxel  I  The  proponents  deny  that  the  strange  and 
eeoeatric  acts  of  William  Hertzel,  so  different  from  his  pre- 
nm  conduct  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  South,  were  evi- 
deuces  of  unsonndness  of  mind,  but  admit  that  he  was  insane 
thortly  afterward  on  bis  amval  in  the  South,  and  also  admit 
that  ^^  p»nM»ally  violent  and  discreditable  acts,"  which  char- 
icterized  him  after  his  departure  for  the  South,  were  evidences 
of  his  insanity. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which  the  testi- 
mony in  thiB  case  strongly  presents  against  the  propriety  of 
idauttittg  this  paper  to  probate  as  the  will  of  William 
Bertzel. 

They  are  the  alleged  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  will  which  Mr,  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  executors,  testifies  to 
-^e  preparation  of  the  will  itself — ^the  manner  in  which  it 
Wag  presented  to  the  testator,  whose  mind  was  undoubtedly 
iiTeq>0Dsible,  even  if  be  was  not  entirely  insane,  and  the  man- 
i^it  was  presented  to  him  for  signature,  and  the  peculiarity 
^ith  wliich  the  formalities  of  execution  were  observed. 

I  wiU  not  claim  that  either  one  of  these  characteristics  in 
^tsel^  or  all  united,  would  be  sufficient  to  refuse  probate  to  the 
^^*ill  of  an  entirely  sane  man,  but  certainly,  when  operated  on 
%  man  witb  the .  shattered  intellect  of  William  Hertzel,  they 
^ost  be  eonsidered  as  being  fatal  to  those  solemnities  which 
^be  law  throwa  around  the  execution  of  a  wilL 

Kr.  Jeremiah  testifies  that  he  prepared  the  paper  wliich  is 
^^[Qed  by  William  Ilertael  and  attested  by  Amos  J.  Hatfield 
^(^  R.  M.  G.  Dodge  as  subscribing  witnesses,  and  propounded 
M  the  laat  will  and  testament  of  William  Hertzel — that  he 
Prepared  it  firom  verbal  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  testa- 
tor oa  the  night  of  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  he  was 
^*lMa  riek  at  his  store.    The  testimony  of  Mr,  Jeremiali  as  to 
\m  iBstructionB  is  as  follows : 

That  he  saw  the  testator  on  the  19th  day  of  January — the 
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day  after  ho  was  brouglit  home  from  the  store ;  that  they  bad 
a  conversation  in  relation  to  the  making  of  a  will,  and  that  he 
prepared  the  will  which  is  now  before  the  court  tor  probate 

The  evidence  as  to  these  instructions,  which  were  not  writ- 
ten, but  verbal,  depends  entirely  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah,  who  is 
not  a  lawyer.  The  whole  testimony  in  the  case  bearing  upon 
the  instructions  and  the  preparation  of  the  will  show  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah,  who  is  the  husband  of  a  sister  of  the  testator, 
was  extremely  anxious  tliat  a  will  should  be  made  by  Mr. 
Ilertzel,  as  he  alleged,  for  the  protection  of  the  wddow  as  well 
as  the  brothers  and  sisters,  while  he  must  have  known  that  the 
widow  would  be  better  protected  under  the  statute  of  distri- 
butions without  a  will  than  under  such  a  will  as  he  made. 

The  instructions  which  Mr.  Jeremiah  alleged  he  received 
were,  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1869 — the  day  after  the 
serious  attack — when  the  incipient  symptoms  of  the  diseafle 
under  which  he  had  been  suffering  fi-om  October,  1868,  devd- 
oped  into  that  attack  which  had,  in  my  judgment,  rendered 
his  mind  so  shattered  as  to  be  incapable  of  collecting  in  \A 
mind,  without  the  prompting  of  a  superior  mind,  such  as  tbt 
of  Mr.  Jeremiah,  the  details  of  his  property,  to  hold  thiC* 
there  for  a  sufticient  time  to  perceive  their  more  obvious  rd 
tions,  to  appreciate  the  relative  claims  of  those  dependent  ^ 
his  bounty,  and  to  a  final  disposition  of  his  property. 

Moreover,  although  he  received  those  instructions  on  tb 
day,  he  did  not  prepare  the  will  until  the  10th  of  Febma* 
the  day  before  he  left  for  the  South. , 

It  should  1)6  here  stated  that  Mr.  Jeremiah,  after  he  pi 
pared  the  will,  never  handed  it  to  the  testator  to  be  read  urn 
the  morning  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Paoiiic  Fi 
Insurance  Company  while  on  his  way  to  the  steamer. 

He  deferred  giving  it  to  him  to  read  until  the  time  wh< 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  for  •  the  purpose,  so  as  to  arrive  < 
the  steamer  seasonably.  But  his  conduct  in  relation  to  tL 
will,  while  acting  undoubtedly  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
he  may  have  conscientiously  believed  to  be  more  entitled 
the  property  of  the  testator — to  wit,  his  brothers  and  sistei 
one  of  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  wife — ^than  the  wife  of  tl 
decedent  without  issue,  shows  to  my  mind  that  he  so  und^ 
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stood  the  shattered  condition  of  the  mind  of  Mr,  Hertzel  tliat 
he  also  feared  to  appear  to  be  too  controlling  in  all  the  minutiae 
of  the  execution  of  the  will. 

The  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
is  important  in  this  Tiew : 

"  I  told  his  sister,  my  wife,  to  tell  Carrie,  another  sister, 
when  William  came  there  to  dinner  that  day  to  give  him  that 
miril],  and  laid  it  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  it  lay  on  the  mantel- 
j>iece  in  the  front  parlor." 

Q.  That  is  all  the  principal  knowledge  you  have  about  the 

tter? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  next  saw  it  with  whom  and  where  ? 

A.  The  next  time  I  saw  it  he  came  to  the  office  with  it  in 

hand. 

Q.  When  they  came  down  to  the  office,  do  you  know 
^^'^licther  he  got  out,  or  whether  Mrs.  Jeremiah  got  out  first 
d  came  in  and  announced  his  arrival  2 

A.  I  was  in  the  rear  office ;  the  first  that  I  saw  any  thing 

came  in  the  office  with  the  will  in  his  hand  ;  he  immedi- 
^''tely  said  to  me,  "  Counsellor  " — he  always  called  me  counsel- 
lor— "  I  have  been  so  busy,  been  so  much  delayed  to-day,  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  over  this  will ;  I  suppose  it  is 
J^st  as  we  talked  about  it."    He  came  alone  in  the  office. 

Mrs.  Hertzel  gives  her  account  of  the  time  when  the  will 
"^^ajs  executed  with  such  secrecy  from  her  under  tlie  auspices  of 
■^i*.  Jeremiah. 

After  testifying  of  going  with  her  husband  to  the  house  of 
^ttrg.  Jeremiah,  his  sister,  to  dine,  she  testified : 

I  could  not  say  how  long  we  remained  there — it  was  not 
^'^fy  long — long  enough  to  eat  dinner. 

Q.  Was  you  with  Mr.  Hertzel  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  up  in  the  hall  a  few  moments  with  the  ladies, 
^^d  they  went  down  to  dinner  and  I  went  down  also. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  will  handed  in  there  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place — ^what  was  done  next? 

A.  We  bade  them  adieu  and  left  the  house,  and  went  down 
^<>  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company.  We  remained  there  about 
'&^e  minutes. 
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In  connection  with  the  effort,  as  it  is  obvions  to  me,  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  to  have  it  appear  by  the  circumlocution  by  which 
the  will  was  to  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hertzel,  and 
from  which  the  testator  might  appear  to  be  the  active  agent 
in  making  his  will,  and  not  the  mere  automatic  servitor  of  his 
brother-in-law,  should  be  recalled  in  conversation  of  the  dece- 
dent with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ackley,  as  evincing  his  doubts  ol 
the  successfnl  probate  of  a  will  of  such  a  mentally-diseased 
man  as  William  Hertzel. 

Mr.  Ackley  testified  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jere- 
miah on  one  evening  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May 
with  his  daughter,  and  then  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
relation  to  this  will. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you,  or  in  your  hearing,  to  thie 
effect  that  the  will  was  really  good  for  nothing,  and  could  be 
easily  broken  if  not  satisfactory  ?  { 

A.  He  did  not  say  to  me  that  the  will  was  satisfactory,  but 
after  having  stated  that  the  will  was  made  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  William  Hertzel,  he  then  added,  however, 
"  We  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  or  result  will  be  of  a  will 
made  under  such  circumstances ;  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong 
about  it,  it  would  be  rectified  before  the  surrogate." 

Mr.  Jeremiah  had  the  frankness  to  doubt  considering  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Hertzel,  whether  the  will  of  Mr.  Hertzel 
would  be  probated,  and  added  that,  if  wrong,  "  it  would  be 
rectified  by  the  surrogate,''  as  appears  by  the  testimony  ol 
Charles  G.  Ackley ;  yet  with  this  knowledge,  governed  by 
what  he  may  have  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his  wife  and  her 
family,  he  conveyed  in  the  circuitous  manner  I  have  detailed 
to  this  irresponsible  being,  a  paper  for  him  to  sign  as  his  will, 
which  cuts  off  his  wife  from  what  would  be  her  rights  as  a 
widow  without  a  will.  Mr.  Jeremiah,  it  appears  by  the  evi- 
dence, had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  the  business  of  Mr. 
Hertzel.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  acts  which  the 
law  calls  the  undue  influence  of  a  sti'ong  and  healthy  mind 
over  an  intellect  prostrated  by  disease — over  a  man  whose 
conduct  had  been  characterized  by  the  most  extreme  halluci- 
nations— over  an  intellect  without  power  or  motive,  because 
incapable  of  reasoning,  to  resist. 
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His  conduct  at  this  time  showed  the  condition  of  his  mind 
u  it  must  have  been,  when  compared  witli  its  characteristics 
for  weeks  before,  on  the  very  morning  itself,  and  atlerward 
comioencing  Immediately  on  the  steamer,  and  followed  with- 
ont  intenniflfiion  in  his  sojourn  in  the  South. 

J£iss  Carrie  Herta^l,  the  sister  of  the  testator,  who  was 
eiDed  for  the  proponents,  testified  that,  while  on  the  steamer 
toSaTannah,  he  complained  to  her  that  three  watches  had 
been  stolen  from  him  the  night  before,  while  the  fact  was,  that 
be  had  only  one  watch.  Yet  the  proponents  claim  that  he 
wiasane  the  day  he  left  the  city,  on  which  day  he  signed  the 
will—- he  was  sane,  and  yet  here  is  an  evidence  of  insanity, 
within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  his  departure. 

He  exhibited  no  inclination  to  read  the  will,  for  tlie  reason 
that  his  mind  was  incapable  of  any  continuous  operation. 
Hr.  Jeremiah  admits  that  he  waa  very  nervous.  lie  could 
Dot  conscientiously  deny  this  mild  definition  of  the  state  of  his 
QiiiuL  The  subscribing  witnesses,  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
him,  beheld  only  one  who  responded  automatically  to  the  lead- 
ing questions  which  Mr.  Jeremiah  put  to  hinu 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  testimony  presented,  except  that 
>f  Mr.  Jeremiah,  as  to  any  declarations  of  the  testator  as  to 
hd  disposition  he  intended  to  make  of  his  property.  But 
hat  IB  a  subsequ^it  declaration  by  him  in  reply  to  a  question 
rf  Dr.  Brown,  that  he  had  left  all  of  his  property  to  his  wife, 
vhich  it  is,  however,  claimed  by  the  proponent  should  have 
M>  weighty  as  he  was  then  undoubtedly  insane. 

I  cannot,  however,  fully  agree  with  the  counsel  in  his 
^poioQ.  It  is  an  accepted  doctrine  by  all  standard  authors 
k lid  by  the  scientific  experts  in  mental  diseases,  that  a  man 
vlioie  mind,  through  disease,  is  incapable  of  any  process  of 
^eaioning,  and  therefore  incapable  of  managing  or  to  make 
^  ^pl  diaposition  of  property,  yet  may  retain  in  his  memory 
^feelings  of  affection  toward  his  wife,  children,  and  relatives, 
^^i^ecially  in  the  form  of  disease  as  was  manifested  in  the  dc- 
^nt,  and  of  his  acts  conceived  in  affection,  which  he  per- 
Ebrmed,  or  believed  he  performed,  during  the  progress  of  the 
^weaae.  And  he  especially  recollects  his  intention  formed 
curing  health,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  momentary  caprice  or 
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influence  exerted  over  him.  Though  with  a  shattered  mine 
and  one  incapable  of  grasping,  even  by  reading,  or  to  appre 
ciate  sufficiently  to  hold  in  his  mind  the  details  of  a  docnmen 
which  is  put  before  him  to  sign,  and  which  a  superior  m 
controlling  mind  impresses  him  with  the  belief  that  it  is  i 
document  as  he  intended  it  to  be,  he  yet  may  recollect  di£ 
tinctly  the  intention  of  the  disposition  of  his  property,  spring 
ing  from  affection,  which  governed  him.  In  tine,  a  man  witi 
an  extremely  shattered  mind  may  have  intelligence  enough  b 
recollect  that  he  signed  a  paper  of  the  nature  of  a  viiWj  m 
yet  have  been  wholly  incompetent  at  the  time  iiitheeyeo 
the  law  to  examine  or  appreciate  its  tenor  or  effect,  but  Btfl 
believing  in  his  confidence  in  and  through  the  influence  of  i 
superior  and  controlling  mind  that  the  instrument  embod»e( 
his  real  intention.  Moreover,  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  i 
man  in  the  condition  that  Mr.  Ilcrtzel  was  at  the  time  of  hi 
examination  by  Dr.  Brown,  toward  those  near  and  dear  U 
him,  imless  prevented  by  a  controlling  and  undue  influence 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  those  in  health. 

The  law  is  very  zealous  against  straining  after  probate 
when  the  preparation  of  a  will  is  made  by  a  party  interested 
to  be  executed  by  a  person  of  doubtful  capacity,  and  require 
that  to  support  such  probate  there  must  be  strong  proof  of  in 
tentioTi  outside  of  the  interested  party,  who  claims  to  hav» 
acted  under  instructions.  As  very  pertinent  to  the  case  is  ib 
language  of  the  court  (1  Phillimore's  Reports,  p,  193) : 

"•  The  court  must  take  a  cautious  view  in  deciding  queation 
of  law  and  fact;  it  is  an  established  principle  that  wher 
capacity  is  doubtful  at  the  time  of  execution,  there  must  b 
proof  of  instructions  or  of  reading  over.  A  man  in  a  langnic 
torpid  state,  may  easily  acquiesce  in  signing  his  name  to  aWi 
set  before  him,  more  especially  when  he  knows  that  there 
something  in  the  paper  which  he  wishes  to  take  effect,  thepr 
sumption  also  is  strong  against  an  act  done  by  the  agency 
the  party  benefited,  the  act  is  not  actually  defeated  as  it  w 
by  the  civil  law,  provided  the  intention  can  be  fairly  dedttoi 
from  other  circumstances.  Though  the  court  "will  not  irapu 
fraud,  it  will  require  strong  proof  of  intention," 

In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  intention  of  t! 
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decedent,  except  that  given  by  Mr.  Jeremiah,  whose  wife  and 
cluldren  are  benefited  by  this  will,  and  a  benefit  to  one's  fam- 
ily w  of  the  strongest  controlling  influence. 

In  fact,  all  the  reasons  pertinently  put  in  this  opinion  ot 
ie" caution  that  should  be  observed  where  capacity  is  doubt- 
ul,*'  apply  pointedly  to  this  case. 

Even  if  he  answered  the  leading  questions  that  were  put  to 
lim  by  Mr.  Jeremiah,  the  interested  party  who  made  the  will, 
e  answered  them  not  only  "  in  a  languid,  torpid  state,"  but 
riubited  even  a  disinclination  to  read  it,  and  was  undoubtedly 
isnch  a  diseased  mental  condition  that  his  mind  could  not 
rasp  the  importance  of  the  act  which  he  was  performing. 

And  in  considering  this  part  of  the  case  before  me,  I  am 
^rtified  in  my  views  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Willard,  in 
loberteon  vs.  Caw  (3  Barbour's  Rep.,  415),  wherein  he  says : 
The  party  who  receives  instructions  for  a  will  from  a  testa- 
>r,  and  above  all  the  party  who  draws  the  will,  should  be  a 
ianterested  person.  The  conduct  of  the  scrivener  who  de- 
ves  the  slightest  benefit  under  the  will  has  always  been 
atehed  with  jealousy.  The  presumption  is  strong  against  an 
Jt  done  by  the  agency  of  the  party  benefited  "  (1  Phill.  Ecc. 
ep.,  187).  And  again,  in  Crispell  vs,  Dubois  (4  Barb.  Rep., 
^  the  doctrine  is  recognized  that  when  an  alleged  will  was 
spared  by  a  person  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation  to  the 
Jceascd,  and  who  took  a  large  benefit  under  the  will,  some 
Brmative  evidence  should  be  given  that  the  testator  knew 
e  contents  of  the  will ;  that  the  law  inferred  knowledge  in 
e  testator  of  the  contents  of  a  will  executed  by  him,  when 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties,  unimpaired  by 
iBaae,  and  when  the  party  drawing  the  will  took  no  interest 
rfer  it ;  but,  if  the  understanding  was  weakened  by  disease 
'otberwise,  then  the  jury,  before  they  found  the  allied  will 
»Bd,  ought  to  be  satisfied  (and  the  same  principles  apply 
^\  from  other  evidence  than  mere  signature,  or  the  formal 
5h  of  bare  execution,  that  the  testator  knew  its  contents ; 
**t  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  its  execution,  con- 
®cted  with  previous  declarations  of  intention,  or  directions  to 
^ve  such  a  will  drawn,  should  be  so  strong  and  convincing  as 
^  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  alleged  will  was,  in  every  respect, 

VOL.  V.  16 
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the  will  of  the  deceased,  and  the  result  of  his  own  free  ai 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  executed  with  full  knowledge  of  i 
provisions. 

The  formalities  of  the  execution  of  the  document  were  8 
spoken  by  Mr.  Jeremiah,  the  prompter  and  instructor  of  th 
weak  and  sick  man. 

When  the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  as  to  his  co 
duct  previously,  and  that  of  the  physicians,  is  considered,  ma 
and  more  pertinently  does  the  reasoning  of  this  learned  jad{ 
apply  to  the  peculiar  case  of  William  Hertzel. 

Not  being  judicially  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  before  m 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  and  publishing  the  paper  pr 
pounded  as  a  will,  the  decedent  was  of  sound  and  diapoBii 
mind  and  memory,  or  that  it  contains  his  last  will,  it  is  n 
duty  to  decide  that  the  instrument  offered  is  not  entitled 
probate,  and  a  decree  will  be  entered  accordingly. 


Akt,  II. — The  Relation  between  Lesion  of  the  Nervmis  ^ 
tern  and  Muscular  Atrophy.  By  S.  G.  Webbeb,  H  I 
Boston.  (Read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  & 
ences.) 

A  CASE  of  paralysis  with  atrophy,  progressive  mwcol 
atrophy,  and  another  of  paralysis  without  atrophy,  glo8 
laryngeal  paralysis,  led  first  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  iM 
for  this  difierence.  My  attention  was  thus  attracted  to  t 
existence  of  fatty  muscular  degeneration  in  connection  wi 
lesion  of  a  particular  part  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  oov 
the  tractuB  intermedio-lateralis  of  J.  Lockhart  CTiarka.  i 
the  cases,  where  careful  microscopic  examination  of  both  m 
cles  and  cord  was  made,  are  given,  though  several  hate 
especial  value  except  that  they  do  not  disprove  the  propofiitii 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  snbjeot^  ^ 
following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  gray  substanoe  of 
cord,  as  named  by  Mr.  Clarke,  is  given  : 

The  posterior  comu,  p.  c,  is  divided  into  caput  coma  i 
cervix  comu.      The  caput,  cap.^  consists  of  a  broad  or 
panded  extremity  of  the  comu,  and  is  separated  fifom  the  < 
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vix  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  across  from  tlie  opposite  an- 
terior extremities  of  the  arched  lamina  of  gelatinous  sub- 
stance.  The  cervix,  cer.^  comprehends  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  comu,  as  far  forward  as  the  level  of  the  central  canal. 

f.C 


r.o 


^  L-Ony  inbflUnce  of  middle 
*M«]TCgkiB.    Alter  Lockhart 


Fio.  9l— Section  of  spinal  cord  at  lower  cer- 
Tlcal  nenre.    After  Lockhart  Clarke. 


The  caput  comu  consists  of  an  outer  or  gelatinous  sub- 
itnioe,  and  an  inner  and  more  opaque  substance.  The  inner 
<^  median  half  of  the  cervix,  on  each  side,  is  occupied  by  a 
icnurkable  longitudinal  colunm,  which  Clarke  names  the  pos- 
terior vesicnlus  eolunm,  v.  o.  These  consist  of  a  somewhat 
<liik  cylinder  of  fibres  interspersed  and  sarrounded  by  cells 
«»d  their  processes.  The  posterior  roots  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  these  cells. 

A  band  of  fibres  irom  the  posterior  transverse  commissure, 
«fter  curving  round  the  front  of  the  vesicular  cylinder,  runs 
J^etrly  horizontally  outward  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  gray 
Biihitanee  and  lateral  columns.  The  tract  in  which  this  band 
^ds  he  calls  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  1. 1.  It  consists 
fcrthe  most  part  of  oval  fusiform  or  pyriform  and  triangu- 
WceUs. 

The  anterior  comu,  a.  c.y  contains  groups  of  large  multi- 
polar cells,  varying  in  their  arrangement  at  different  heights. 


I 
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In  many  sections  it  is  possible  to  divide  them  into  an  uiterioi 
and  inner  group,  ajid  a  posterior  and  outer  group. 


Fin.  S.—SectloooftplMl  cord  It  ronrth  cervical  nerve.    After  LocUiUt  Clute. 

The  tractOB  intermedio-lateralis  is  larger  at  the  upperpirt 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region.  On  the  one  it^ 
it  projects  farther  into  the  lateral  colomn,  and  on  the  otliv 
passes  inward  across  the  gray  eubetsiice  to  near  the  boatv 
the  resicular  cylinder, 

Ab  it  ascends,  however,  through  the  cervicd  enlargemesti 
it  gradually  disappears ;  but,  as  in  the  doi-sal  n^on,  the  W" 
eral  portion  of  the  gray  substance  ift  Btill  traversed  from  ^ 
hind  forward  by  numerous  fibres  apparently  in  conneotio'' 
with  branched  and  very  elongated  celb  of  all  sizes,  amoi^ 
which  are  scattered  a  few  that  resemble  those  of  the  traoti* 
intermedio-lateralis.  Through  this  lateral  portion  of  the  gr* 
substance,  the  lowest  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  be0 
forward  to  the  ceils  of  the  anterior  oomu. 

In  the  region  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  there  reappeff- 
a  vesicular  tract  in  the  same  position  as  the  tractos  intcrmed* 
lateralis,  and  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  cells,  which  »- 
elongated  in  a  lateral  direction  and  send  their  processes,  on  O 
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e  hand,  out  through  the  lateral  column,  and  on  the  other  in- 
id  to  join  the  fibres  of  the  transverse  commissure  behind 
J  central  canal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
«s8orv  nerve  as  they  bend  forward  on  their  way  to  the  an- 
lor  comu. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  the  tractus 
cimcdio-lateralis  is  prominent  at  the  border  of  the  gray 
stance  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua,  but  its 
lis  are  not  so  numerouB  as  in  the  upper  dorsal  region/ 
Atrophy  of  muscles  firom  disuse  is  occasionally  seen  in 
sea  of  anchylosis.  In  only  one  instance  have  I  noticed  an 
count  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  muscles  after 
ng  disuse.  Dr.  Bennett  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
nb  had  been  kept  immovable  for  two  years  or  more  by  means 
lead  splints,  on  account  of  injury  from  bum.  The  muscles 
ere  replaced  by  fat  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  the  ultimate 
)re8  were  not  transformed  into  fat,  as  in  fatty  degenera- 
y^.'-{Dublin  Medical  Journal^  1869,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  658.) 
In  cases  of  atrophy  after  lesion  of  the  nerves  or  nervous 
ntres,  muscles  do  not  necessarily  pass  through  the  stage  of 
Ijd^neration.  Tlie  fibres  may  be  diminished  in  size,  re- 
fling  their  transverse  strise  ;  or  they  may  be  diminished  in 
e,a]so  losing  in  part  or  entirely  their  strise,  or  maybe  broken 
into  large  masses,  each  mass  showing  striae,  the  sarcolemma 
nisting,  with  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma 
the  vacant  spaces,  or  the  sarcolemma  may  be  partly  folded 
itselC  The  strise  persisting,  they  may  be  obscured  by  fine 
uuiles,  or  the  sheath  may  bo  filled  with  granules  or  fat-glob- 
a.  There  may  be  an  amyloid,  or  perhaps,  better  named,  col- 
Id^eneration,  which,  being  found  chiefly  if  not  exclusively 
er  acute  diseases,  a^  fevers,  does  not  concern  us  now.  That 
m  of  degeneration  which  consists  in  an  increase  of  intersti- 
1  fibrous  tissue,  or  a  deposit  of  fat  between  the  muscular 
tes,  also  does  not  concern  us. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  there  is  more  or  less  fatty 

granular  degeneration  of  the  muscles.     This  is,  I  believe, 

»mw  generally  received.    (See  Jaccoud,  TraiU  de  Patho- 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  185P. 
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logique  Interne^  tome  i.,  p.  355.    IieynclcU?8  System^  toI  ii., 
p.  173.     Trousseau,  Clinique  Medioale^  tome  ii.,  p.  551.) 

If  the  fatty  or  granulo-fatty  degeneration  is  due  to  a  lesion 
of  a  limited  tract  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  must  be  that  any 
lesion  which  shall  finally  implicate  this  tract  may  in  the  end 
give  rise  to  tliat  species  of  degeneration  ;  though,  if  other  re- 
gions are  first  implicated,  there  may  be  witli  the  fatty  Aegsor 
oration  one  of  the  other  species. 

The  simplest  form  of  paralysis  is  that  which  arises  from 
destruction.of  the  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course  between 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  muscle ;  in  such  a  ca»e 
the  muscles  do  not  undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  the  fibres  di- 
minish in  size,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  multiply;  a 
few  scattered  granules  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  mnsoidBf 
fibres. 

Vulpian  has  reported  the  condition  of  the  muscles  in  tbe 
leg  of  a  Woman  who  suffered  amputation  six  months  after  exci^ 
ion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  for  myxo-sarcoma.    The  nerve  had  uot 
united  again,  the  distal  portion  contained  no  noimal  nerV^ 
fibres.    The  muscular  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  sete"*^ 
had  preserved  their  transverse  striae,  but  in  a  large  number  tJ^ 
striation  was  less  clear  than  in  the  normal  condition  ;  in  oth-^ 
fibres  it  was,  however,  quite  clear.     Only  an  extremely  em^-- 
number  of  fibres  contained  a  sprinkling  of  fine  fatty  granuL^ 
tions.    The  primitive  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  superior 
posterior  region  of  the  thigh  were  normal  and  much 
than  those  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  soleus,  the  latter  being 
least  one-third  smaller  than  the  former.     The  muscular  fibr^ 
of  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  leg  also  showed  a  multiplicatioi^ 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  the  deep  as  well  as  the  snpe^ 
ficial  nuclei  being  proliferated  and  more  numerous  than  in  tb^ 
muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.    In  some  places  th^? 
were  collected  into  small  groups  of  three,  four,  five,  and  t&C^ 
In  the  intervals  of  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  modified  mu^ 
cles  there  were  seen  no  more  adipose  vesicles  than  in  th^ 
same  part  of  the  normal  muscles,  but  the  secondary  bundles  C^ 
the  muscles  in  the  posterior  and  superior  r^ion  of  the  \e^ 
were  separated  by  a  larger  amt)unt  of  adipose  tissue  than  i" 
the  muscles  of  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  thigl 
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Even  in  the  mnscalar  fibres  most  reduced  in  size  the  striation 
perdsted. 

He  also  examined  the  muscles  in  animals  after  section  of 
their  nervea. 

After  section  of  the  lingual  and  hypoglossal  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  tongue  diminished  in  size  with  increase  of  nuclei ; 
but  the  latter  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  muscles  of  the 
%  and  the  development  of  adipose  tissue  between  the  sec- 
oodaiy  bundles  was  excessive  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  less  at 
the  tip. 

Division  of  the  lingual  alone  produced  no  change  after 
fiih-foar  days. 

Division  of  the  hypoglossal  resulted  in  atrophy  after  five 
nKmtlis;  and  after  fifty  days  the  side  operated  on  was  less 
thick  than  the  other.  The  strise  were  persistent,  and  there 
vas  development  of  adipose  tissue,  with  diminution  in  size  of 
fibiea,  as  when  both  lingual  and  hypoglossal  were  divided. 

lie  concludes  that  this  process  of  atrophy  is  always  united 
^ith  an  irritative  process,  revealed  especially  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  nuclei ;  there  seems  to  be  also  a  certain  degree 
of  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles. — {Arch. 
diPh^i.^  Not.  et  Path.^  tome  ii.,  pp.  558-578.) 

Dr.  W.  Erb  made  experiments  on  frogs  and  rabbits  by  sec- 
tion and  by  tearing  the  nerves.    lie  found  at  tlie  end  of  eight 
<lijs  in  the  muscles  a  commencement  of  division  and  multi- 
plication of  the  muscular  nuclei.     Twenty-two  days  after  tear- 
ing the  nerve,  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve  were  nota- 
%  altered ;  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  were  multiplied 
^  here  and  there  collected  into  masses.    Many  fibres  showed 
^^txy  degeneration,  which  .he  thinks  may  be  post  mortem. 
The  connective  tissue  was  very  much  increased,  and  the  mus- 
^  were  consequently  firmer  and  more  coherent ;  that  tissue 
^Otained  numerous  rounded  and  fusiform  cells.    There  was 
^  trace  of  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibres;  there  was  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  but  the  striae 
Perusted* — {Arch,  de  Phy%.^  Nor.  et  Path.^  tome  ii.,  p.  783, 
from  DmstachesArchivfur  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  iv.,  18G8,  p.  555, 
tod  Bd.  v.,  1869,  p.  42.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  facts  and  experiments  that  section 
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of  a  spinal  nerve  is  not  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  after 
five  or  six  months,  there  being  at  most  merely  a  few  fibres 
with  scattered  granules. 

Next  in  order  (!omes  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  eome 
of  these  cases  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and 
in  some  there  is  no  such  change,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree. 
In  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  division,  unfortunately,  many 
cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  which  have  beenothe^ 
wise  well  reported,  are  of  no  avail,  because  the  state  of  the 
muscles  has  not  been  noticed. 

The  following  cases,  of  which  only  so  much  is  given  as 
refers  to  the  condition  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  system, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  in  which  other 
than  fatty  degeneration  was  present ;  second,  those  in  which 
there  was  fatty  degeneration. 

Bamberger  gives  two  eases  ( Wien  Med.  Pre^y  1869,  Noi 
27  and  28) ;  one  died  in  eight  months  from  implication  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  In  both  cases  the  muscles  were  simply 
atrophied,  the  fibres  reduced  to  -J^-i^  the  normal  size,  but  re- 
taining the  transverae  striae,  and  only  in  a  few  places  was  there 
fatty  degeneration,  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  intersti- 
tial fat,  nothing  else  abnormal. 

The  cord  was  unchanged  throughout.     In  this  first  c*^ 
the  anterior  roots  were  extremely  atrophic,  the  fibres  oo^' 
tained  in  places  much  grannlar  myelin,  in  plaeea  apparent^*^ 
empty  sheaths,  some  fibres  were  intact. 

In  the  second  case  the  anterior  roots  were  normal ;  in  t9^ 
atrophied  muscles  were  single  degenerated  nerve-fibres. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  in  these  eases  the  er 
amination  of  the  cord  was  not  made  carefully  enough  to 
tect  slight  changes. 

Oulmont  {Oaz.  dea  Hdp.^  1807,  p.  405),  relates  a  case  of 
man  who  died  in  a  little  over  a  mouth  after  getting  cbiU< 
The  muscles  most  afibcted,  though  apparently  healthy, 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  have  undergone  partial  cluing^ 
the  striation  being  in  some  points  irr^ular,  at  other  poinl^ 
there  was  a  waxy  exudation,  and  here  and  there  a  multipUci^ 
tion  of  nuclei.  There  was  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  th  - 
cord,  multiplication  of  the  nuclei,  but  the  cells  were  healthy- 
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After  hardening  in  chromic  acid,  nothing  abnormal  could  be 

b6CD« 

These  cases  may  have  been  the  so-called  acute  ascending 
paralysis.  In  one  the  nerve-cells  are  said  to  be  liealthy,  in 
the  others  the  cord  seemed  healthy,  but  the  nerve-roots  were 
atrophied. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Hayem  {Arch,  de  Phya.^ 
Nor,  d  P€Uh.y  tome  ii.,  p.  864) : 

Conture  Joseph,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Disease  continued 
over  six  years.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
toDgne. 

The  muscles  most  atrophied  were  pale ;  the  adhesion  of  the 
fibres  was  very  great.  The  last  slender  fibres  were  composed 
of  tubes  of  sarcolemma,  containing  fragments  of  muscular 
subfttance,  irr^ularly  divided  by  transverse  fissures.  Tliese 
nwaaes  of  muscular  tissue  were  pressed  against  each  other,  or  a 
qiace  was  left  between  them  where  the  slieath  was  folded  on 
itielf.  In  other  tabes  of  sarcolemina  were  seen  fragments  of 
iSQscnlar  sabstance,  and  a  very  great  number  of  nuclei,  some- 
times isolated  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  granular  proto- 
plasm,  often  copowded  together  in  groups.  No  part  of  these 
JJauficles,  to  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope,  had  any  of 
tte  characterB  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  striation  was  always 
viaibla 

The  diaphragm  had  preserved  its  normal  color  except  at 
tte  level  of  the  left  phrenic  centre,  where  the  muscles  were 
'^fter  pale.  There  the  fibres  were  small,  the  striation  was 
^ell  seen,  but  here  and  there  was  a  slight  granular  deposit. 

The  eervical  and  several  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglia  and 

^  semilnnar  ganglia  showed  no  changes.     The  peripheric 

^^erves  of  the  sympathetic  were  not  examined.     The  two 

I^iu^enie  nerves  contained  many  atrophied  fibres  and  some 

S^taular  ^bres.    There  were,  however,  some  liealthy  fibres, 

*^  they  were  fewer  than  the  altered  fibres.    In  the  anterior 

^■"oots  of  the  Becondr  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves 

^'^re  ^  majority  of  d^enerated  fibres.     The  posterior  roots 

^«i?e  healtihy^    On  section  of  the  cord  at  level  of  the  second 

<*rvical  nerve  the  ends  of  the  anterior  cornua  were  formed 

^f  a  finely^ranular  substance,  in  which  could  be  seen  a  very 
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large  number  of  free  nuclei  and  Bmall  cells,  contaiDing  oiu 
or  sometimes  two  nuclei  similar  to  the  free  nucleL  In  m 
eral  specimens  it  was  not  possible  to  perceive  at  this  poinl 
any  nervous  cell,  but  in  most  of  the  others  were  seen,  partiea 
larly  on  the  external  limits  of  the  anterior  comua,  irregohi 
corpuscles  filled  with  fine  yellowish  granulations,  having  i 
scarcely  visible  nucleus  and  a  very  small  nucleolus,  with  one 
or  two  prolongations.  There  were  atrophied  nerve-ceHs,  fin 
to  six  times  smaller  than  normal.  In  the  rest  of  the  gray  sob- 
stance  were  small  nerve-cells,  some  scarcely  recognizable,  oob* 
taining  a  very  small  nucleus  and  pymint  granules.  The  mofll 
numerous  and  most  normal  cells  corresponded  to  the  tractu 
intermedio-lateralis. 

The  posterior  cornua  seemed  nearly  normaL  The  central 
canal  wad  filled  with  epithelium. 

The  case  is  important,  as  there  was  no  fatty  degeneration, 
and  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis  and  posterior  eomua  wen 
nearly  normal. 

The  next  case  is  reported  by  Jaccoud  {Le^ns  de  Clitidf^ 
Medicaley  p.  328),  and  the  anatomical  changes  were  afterwtfd 
described  by  Charcot  and  JoflTroy  {Archi  de  Pkys.^  Jfbr,  << 
Path.y  tonae  ii.,  p.  637). 

The  disease  was  of  tliree  years'  duration. 

The  alterations  of  the  muscles  are  thus  described,  as  flefli 
under  the  microscope  while  in  the  fresh  state: 

^'  1.  A  number  of  these  fibres  had  suffered  a  remarkab^ 
diminution  in  size,  though  they  had  preserved  very  clearly  il 
transverse  striae ;  some  of  tlie  fibres  thus  emaciated  had,  t 
example,  a  diameter  six  times  less  than  still  healthy  fibres 
the  same  preparation.  The  atrophied  fibres  had  general 
no  trace  of  any  granular  deposit  in  tlieir  substances. 

"  2.  Many  fibres,  some  of  which  had  retained  the  nonti 
diameter,  while  others  were  more  or  less  diminished,  had 
peculiar  transparency.  The  transverse  striae  were  represent! 
by  only  very  fine  parallel  lines,  extremely  near  together, 
they  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  nearly  all  these  fibres  evi 
the  most  altered  was  a  fine  longitudinal  striation. 

^'  3.  Some  fibres  had  lost  all  trace  of  striation,  and  had. 
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hyiline  appearance.  Most  of  these  hyaline  fibres  were  nar- 
row; they  had  granulations,  generally  not  numerous,  which 
seemed  fatty. 

"Between  the  fibres  or  bundles  of  fibres  were  a  small 
nmnber  of  very  large  fat-globules,  sometimes  with  a  tuft  of 
cmtals  on  one  point  of  their  surface." 

These  were  inflammatory  products  on  the  membranes,  and 
the  cord  from  the  corda  equina  to  the  cervical  enlargement. 
The  cervical  enlargement  was  unusually  developed,  so  as  to 
nsemhle  a  fusiform  tumor,  which,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
thickness,  filled  the  vertebral  canal.  The  meninges  were  thick- 
ened, the  gray  substance  was  degenerated  in  spots,  and  there 
were  several  canals  running  longitudinally  through  the  cord, 
in  Bome  places  implicating  the  white  substance.  The  largest 
and  longest  of  these  canals  was  situated  on  the  left  half  of  the 
oord  a  little  behind  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis.  It  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  gray  substance  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cervical  enlargement,  but  at  the  lower  part  it  was  confined 
to  the  white  column.  It  extended  in  the  white  substance, 
only  touching  the  posterior  comu  at  one  i)oint,  to  the  second 
thhd  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  it  disappeared. 

Another  canal  was  on  the  median  line,  so  as  to  implicate 
hoA  posterior  columns.  A  third  was  in  the  posterior  comu 
on  the  right  extremity  through  the  cervical  enlargement. 
^IWe  was  also  increase  of  nuclei  and  neuroglia. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comua  had  generally  pre- 
•wved  rao«t  of  their  normal  characters,  only  altered  by  a  short- 
oring  of  their  prolongations.  Several  cells  had  undergone 
Qwre  or  leas  atrophy,  and  it  seemed  as  though  some  had  en- 
^i^ly  disappeared.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
QM;  ike  changes  were  less  marked. 

There  was  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  and  antero-lateral 
^^ohmnB,  apparently  of  secondary  origin. 

llie  examination  of  several  ganglia  and  cords  of  the  sym- 
I*ttietic  gave  no  decisive  results.  The  peripheric  nerves  were 
'^examined. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  slight  amount  of  fatty  change  in 
fte  muscles,  and  the  changes  in  the  cord  bordered  on  the 
^^^ctUB  intermedio-lat^alis.    The  canal  of  degenerated  tissue 
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was  situated  just  behind  that  tract,  and  it  may  have  felt  fiomc 
of  the  morbid  influence.  Most  of  the  atrophy  was,  howeTCT. 
other  than  fatty,  and  the  change  was  cliiefly  in  other  portionf 
of  the  cord. 

Laborde  {De  la  Paralysiey  dtte  easentieUe^  de  VEhftim 
p.  104)  examined  carefully  a  case  of  paralysis  in  a  child,  wfaid 
he  classes  with  infantile,  in  which  there  was  no  atrophy  of  th( 
muscles.  This  child,  named  Lesage,  had,  at  eighteen  moDth 
of  age,  a  short  febrile  attack,  followed  by  generalized  paraljw 
The  arms  recovered  motion,  but  the  legs  remained  paralysed 
She  died  in  about  a  year,  with  cerebral  symptoms. 

The  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  part  were  not  changed  efleen 
tially,  scarcely  diminished  in  size. 

The  peripheric  nerves,  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  ifcn 
not  altered.  The  anterior  and  to  a  less  ertent  the  lateral  ool 
unms  were  grayish  and  transparent,  there  being  a  proliferatioi 
of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  cells,  and  nuclei.  The  ner 
V0U3  cells  of  the  anterior  gray  cornua  and  posterior  oomw 
were  perfectly  healthy. 

These  cases  are  not  numerous,  being  only  six,  but  they  al 
show  that  degeneration  of  muscular  fibres  follows  lesions  of  A 
cord ;  but  in  some  of  them  was  this  degeneration  of  a  decidef 
granulo-fatty  character.  Some  of  the  other  forms  of  d^enen 
tion  were  present  in  a  marked  degree,  and,  at  most,  only  aftii 
granules  were  found  scattered  over  a  few  fibres.  The  oondWoi 
of  the  sympathetic  was  noticed  in  two  cases,  with  negsti^ 
results. 

The  cord  was  found  affected  either  in  its  white  substaiio 
there  being  sclerosis  of  the  anterolateral  columns,  or  the  gr^ 
matter  was  affected,  the  lesion  being  confined  almoat,  if  H 
quite,  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  oomua,  the  tnEiotne  intot) 
dio-lateralis  escaping.  In  one  case  (Charcot's  and  JofBraJ 
there  was  more  granulo-fatty  change  than  in  the  otherei  9 
that  case  is  the  one  in  which  the  traotus  intermedio*latemlisip« 
the  most  likely  to  have  been  encroached  upon  according  to  f 
description  of  the  lesion.  In  the  others  it  is  either  stated  it 
the  cells  were  all  normal  or  the  tractus  intermedio-laten 
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eont&ined  more  and  lai^cr  normal  cells  than  the  anterior 
cornna,  the  posterior  comua  being  also  normal. 

The  next  class  of  cases  are  those  in  which  the  atrophy  was 
caused  by  fatty  or  granulo-fatty  degeneration. 

The  first  case  is  very  fully  reported  by  Charcot  and  Joffroy 
(Arch,  ds  Phys.^  Nor.  et  Paik.^  tome  ii.,  p.  356). 

Catlierine  Aubel  entered  the  Salp^tri^re,  in  Jiine,  1865, 
haying  been  sick  about  nine  months,  died  in  February,  1869, 
after  about  four  and  a  half  years.  The  condition  of  her 
mudes,  as  described  by  the  authors  was :  ^^  1.  A  diminution  of 
Tolnme  in  the  muscular  mass.  2.  A  pale-yellow  color  of  the 
moacles.  3.  A  greater  consistence  of  the  muscle,  resembling 
that  of  connective  tissue.  4.  A  granulo-fatty  alteration,  slight 
ia  aome  fibres,  very  marked  in  others.  6.  The  division  into 
ftagmentB  of  the  muscular  substance.  6.  The  simple  atrophy 
of  B(«ie  muscular  fibres,  independently  of  all  fatty  or  waxy 
degeneration.  7.  The  proliferation  of  the  interfibrillary  con- 
nective tissue." 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  were  changed  as  above,  espe- 
cially the  intrinsic  muscles. 

Most  of  the  nervous  cells  of  the  anterior  comua  in  the  cer- 
vical region  were  atrophied,  the  cells  of  the  internal  or  an- 
terior group  having  suffered  most,  all  of  them  being  more  or 
lev  atrophied,  but,  in  the  external  group,  on  most  preparations, 
<»e,  two,  three,  and  four  were  nearly  normal.  The  central 
ttnal  was  obliterated  by  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells,  the  nuclei 
^vere  unusually  numerous  in  anterior  and  posterior  commissure 
Momid  the  central  canal.  The  posterior  cornua  seemed 
kealthy. 

There  was  more  or  less  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral 
^nmoBy  the  posterior  columns  being  healthy. 

Asimilar  condition  was  found  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of 
die  dorsal  region.  It  was  much  less  marked  in  the  lumbar 
itipoa. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata,  above  the  point  of  the  calamus, 
^eells  of  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  were  almost 
^•rtiiely  atrophied  or  destroyed.  The  group  of  cells  outside 
^liypogloseal,  which  Clarke  refers  to  the  facial,  were  healthy. 
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The  pneumogastric  group  was  Blightly  atrophied.  Below  ti 
calamus  the  hypoglossal  cells  were  affected.  The  nuclens  < 
the  spinal  accessory  was  somewhat  affected,  some  cells  hm 
deformed,  and  having  undergone  yellow  degeneration  or  blac 
pigmentation.* 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  d 
tractus  intermedio-lateralis  in  this  case,  but  it  seems  thit  ti 
cells  of  the  anterior  comua  near  it  were  affected,  and  poadU 
the  external  group  spoken  of  included  this  tract. 

The  next  case  is  reported  by  Gairdner,  Gull,  Clarke,  et 
(Beale's  "  Archives  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  1). 

Case  of  Dr.  P.  Atrophy  confined  chiefly  to  arms  an 
hands,  with  great  pain,  and  an  hysterical  state  of  mind.  Di 
ease  lasted  five  and  a  half  years. 

"  Portions  of  the  more  atrophied  muscles  were  examine 
microscopically,  and  proved  to  be  at  some  points  almost  devo 
of  strisB ;  but,  although  very  slightly  granular  in  the  ultima 
fibre,  they  were  by  no  means  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fct 
degeneration.  The  atrophy  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  ha 
been  rather  succeeded  by  the  granular  deposit,  than  to  h» 
been  its  consequence."  The  tongue  seems  not  to  have  bo 
affected.     The  sympathetic  in  the  neck  was  found  normal 

On  removing  the  cord,  the  middle  of  the  cervical  enlaq 
ment  was  injured.  Changes  were  found  in  the  posterior  gi 
substance,  extending  in  a  variable  degree  from  the  lower  c 
of  the  cervical  enlargement  to  the  third  cervical  nerve.  Tb 
changes  were  more  conspicuous  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lot 
part. 

The  morbid  changes  were  around  or  at  the  side  of 
blood  vessels. 

There  were  spots  of  granular  degeneration  scatty: 
through  the  gray,  substance,  chiefly  on  the  right  side,  but  8 
on  the  left,  confined  to  the  cervix  comu  poet,  and  the  cc 
missure,  but  chiefly  the  post  commissure.  At  the  level 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  pair  of  cervical  nerves  there  w 
found  several  of  these  spaces,  and  one  of  a  circular  shape 

'  This  pigmentation  is  Dortnal  to  this  sitoation  for  a  few  cdb,  ao< 
abnormal  on\y  when  it  affects  a  large  number  of  oeUs, 
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the  left,  at  the  base  of  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis.  Some 
of  those  on  the  right  were  also  near  the  same  spot,  and  accord- 
ing to  drawing  might  have  extended  partly  into  the  tractus. 

^  In  ascending  the  cord,  from  the  upper  third  of  the  cervical 
enlaigement,  the  morbid  appearances  diminished  in  extent, 
indgnduallj  disappeared  about  the  level  of  the  third  pair  of 
eenical  nerves*  In  the  lower  third  of  the  same  enlargement 
they  were  very  like  those  in  the  upper,  and  disappeared  on 
approaching  Hie  dorsal  rc^on.  ^  In  the  middle  third,  which 
was  unfortunately  nearly  all  destroyed  by  accident,  they  were 
in  all  probability  more  extensive  than  elsewhere." 

There  was  a  thick  accumulation  of  corpora  amylacea 
aromid  the  central  canal,  and  in  smaller  numbers  through  the 
▼hole  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures,  but  not  be- 
yond them. 

The  anterior  gray  substance  was  normal. 

In  this  case  the  degenerated  spots  were  so  near  the  tractus 
intomedio-lateralis,  judging  by  the  drawings  and  description, 
M either  to  implicate  them  or  the  fibres  proceeding  from  them. 
Hiongh  imperfect  from  the  injury  to  the  cord,  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  18  in  favor  of  the  theory  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  The 
interior  comua  were  healthy. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Sadcliffe  and  Clarke  {Medvco-Chi' 
^rgieci  JSevieWj  July,  1862,  p.  215),  in  wliich  there  was  atro- 
phy of  the  tongue  and  other  muscles ;  the  condition  of  the  mus- 
cular fibreB  was  not  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
tiicti»  intermedio-lateralis  was  affected,  and  the  cells  of  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus  were  atrophied. 

The  following  case  is  given  by  Dum^nil  {Gaz.  Ifeb.,  1867) : 
Boussel,  aged  sixty-five  years,  entered  the  general  hospital 
of  Kouen,  February  9, 1865.  Disease  had  begun  a  year  before ; 
»  weakness  of  the  left  arm.  The  weakness  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  she  lost  the  use  of  all  her  muscles.  In  March, 
1885,  she  died,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  first  noticing  the 
diseftBei 

The  muscles  were  examined,  and  showed  complete  obliter- 
ation of  the  transverse  strice  over  some  spaces,  indistinctness 
rf  the  Btriae  in  other  places ;  the  longitudinal  striation  was  to 
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be  seen  in  some  places  where  the  transverse  strise  were  want 
ing;  in  other  places  the  sheaths  were  filled  with  granula 
tions. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  were  normaL 

Several  nervous  branches  of  the  forearm  were  perfectlj 
healthy.  The  hypoglossals  were  slightly  altered,  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  accessory  still  more  so,  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spiral  nerves  to  the  last  degree.  The  posterior  roots  were 
altered,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

The  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  were  more 
or  less  affected.     The  anterior  columns  were  less  altered. 

The  cells  of  the  anterior  comiia  were  generally  small,  witib- 
out  prolongations.  There  were  amyloid  bodies  scattoed 
through  the  white  substance,  especially  the  posterior  colamoi, 
and  also  in  the  gray  commissure  around  the  central  canal 

Infantile  paralysis  is  usually  followed  by  atrophy,  which  h 
due  to  fatty  degeneration.  Two  cases  have  been  found  in 
which  the  cord  was  examined.  One  is  by  Prevost  {Camj^ 
Hendus  de  la  Societe  de  Biologies  1865,  p.  215) : 

Marie  Josephine  Laurent,  aged  seventy-nine,  probably 
paralyzed  from  childhood.  Her  legs  were  atrophied  and  her 
feet  were  deformed.  The  muscles  of  the  left  leg  wow  w* 
duced  to  fat,  and  there  were  no  striated  fibres. 

The  cells  of  the  left  anterior  cornu  were  atrophied,  or  had 
in  great  part  disappeared,  and  on  the  left  side  the  nerve*rooli 
were  diminished  in  size. 

The  other  is  by  Charcot  and  Joffroy  {Arch,  de  Phys.^  N&t* 
et  Path.^  No.  1,  1870),  the  patient  having  been  sick  eight 
years.  The  muscles  had  entirely  undergone  fatty  transforma- 
tion ;  there  was  also  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  aarco- 
lemma. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  cells  of  the  left  anterior  oofli^ 
were  gone,  except  a  small  group  on  the  internal  side  just  an- 
terior to  the  conmaissure,  which  had  disappeared  on  the  right 
side.  The  posterior  cornu  was  small,  the  vesicular  coloio* 
was  gone,  and  only  a  few  of  its  cells  were  present  on  th^ 
right. 

Lower,  both  sides  were  affected ;  and  still  lower,  in  the 
centre  of  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  right  side  i^ 
the  more  affected. 
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>  atrophy  or  paralysis  of  the  tongue  has  been  no- 
ncidentallj.  In  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  there  is 
0  atrophy  of  the  tongue ;  but,  when  the  atrophy  of 
in  other  parts  precedes  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
ally  atrophy  of  tlie  latter  also.  This  apparent  ab- 
t>phy  may  be  due  to  an  increase  of  adipose  or  eel- 
supplying  the  place  of  the  atrophied  muscular 
n  many  cases  this  explanation  will  not  hold  good, 
is  reported  by  Trousseau  in  which  it  is  expressly 
the  tongue  was  perfectly  normal,  and  so  were  the 
and  the  muscles  of  the  velum  palati,  of  the  pharynx 
:.  The  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves 
dshed  in  size,  especially  the  latter.  The  antero- 
imns  resembled  in  color  the  posterior  columns  in 
itaxy.  The  condition  of  the  nerve-cells,  unfortu- 
lot  referred  to. — {Tron88eaUy  Clinique  MedicaU^ 
279.) 

lowing  case  from  DumSnil  also  shows  the  preserva- 
muscular  fibres : 

Faivrotte,  aged  sixty-four  years,  was  well  till  the 
of  1863.  She  then  had  the  usual  symptoms  of 
igeal  paralysis. 

the  end  of  life,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
knd  those  of  respiration  were  affected.  The  tongue 
mial  size.  Under  the  microscope  all  the  atrophied 
)wed  fibres,  rather  pale,  but  with  the  normal  striae. 
ic  muscles  of  the  tongue  showed  the  normal  striae, 
ras  a  considerable  amount  of  interstitial  fat. 
»erior  part  of  the  sympathetic  showed  no  alteration, 
inal  cord  seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy. — {Gas. 
,  p.  442.) 

»  scarcely  probable  that  the  cord  should  have  been 
'  nnaffiected.  Dum6nil  was,  however,  seemingly 
il  in  his  examinations.  The  case  shows  that  pa- 
ilt  always  followed  by  atrophy  or  even  by  change  in 
ar  fibres. 

is  reported  by  Charcot  which  is  more  complete, 
eh  important  changes  were  found  {Arch.  dePhys.^ 
vtk.j  No.  2,  p.  247) : 

17 
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Marie  Franjois,  aged  sixty-eiglit,  died  after  about  one  and 
a  half  year's  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  tongue  hid 
preserved  its  form,  thickness,  and  normal  size.  It  had  had, 
however,  slight  trembling  movements. 

Toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  half  perhaps  of  the  filnw 
had  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  granular  change,  with  or 
without  disappearance  of  their  transverse  strise,  without  very 
marked  diminution  of  size.  On  a  very  great  number  of  tk 
fibres  there  was  a  very  evident  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
sarcolemma,  and  the  connective  tissue  showed  more  nndei 
than  normal. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclei  of  sarcolemma  was  more  marked 
where  the  transverse  strice  were  preserved.  Here  and  there 
the  sarcolemma  was  empty  of  contractile  substance,  and  filled 
with  masses  of  nuclei,  and  some  sheaths  were  folded  on  iiiODr 
selves  and  contained  only  fatty  granulations. 

Several  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  had  undergone  the 
same  change.  Also  several  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremitiee 
had  undergone  the  granulo-fatty  change,  witli  an  accumolatioP 
of  fat-drops  between  the  fibres. 

The  phrenic  and  sympathetic  nerves  were  normal.  Hypo- 
glossal, spinal,  accessory,  and  pneumogastric,  were  slightlj 
granular  in  some  fibres. 

In  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  the  white  subatance 
was  normal,  the  gray  substance  showed  a  slight-  increaaa  ib 
nuclei  of  the  neuroglia,  and  atrophy  and  disappearanoe  of 
nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  comua.  The  change  was  unifcr© 
over  the  whole  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and  it  was  not  referabk 
to  any  group  of  cells.  The  posterior  cornua  were  unafBected. 
The  changes  were  the  same  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  region^ 
but  more  marked  in  the  cervical.  The  cells  of  tlie  veaicnltf 
column  were  altered  in  the  same  degree  as  those  which  coiD" 
pose  the  groups  of  the  anterior  cornua. 

Just  below  the  point  of  the  calamus  in  the  meduQa,  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus  was  much  altered,  the  oelk  only  beiDg 
changed,  the  neuroglia  being  intact.  The  altered  cells  weW 
scattered  over  the  whole  nucleus,  perhai)s  more  iiumero«* 
toward  the  external  limits. 

The  cells  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  for  the  most  ptf* 
healthy. 
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he  hypogastric  nacleus  higher  up  was  also  affected,  the 
DEiogastric  not  so  much  so. 

I  this  case  there  was  slight  fatty  degeneration  in  the  mus- 
»f  the  tongue.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  altered  cells 
more  numerous  toward  the  external  limits  of  the  hypo- 
il  nucleus. 

1  the  next  case  (Duchenne  and  Jofiroy,  in  Arch,  de  Phys.^ 
d  JPath.^  No.  4, 1870,  p.  499)  the  tongue  remained  large 
rdl  developed,  without  trembling  movements.  The  mus- 
rere  not  examined.  The  cells  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus 
atrophied  and  had  disappeared,  the  alteration  being  most 
ed  in  the  cells  which  were,  behind  and  inward,  less 
6d  in  those  which  were  in  front  and  outward, 
rhe  nucleus  of  the  facial  was  altered  more  generally,  but 
ul J  to  the  hypoglossaL 

1  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  the  anterior  comua  were 
mL 

.mong  these  cases  there  are — 1.  Five  cases  in  which  there 
10  fatty  or  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  and  one  in  which 
change  was  very  slight;  2.  Five  cases  in  which  there  was 
or  less  extensive  tatty  d^eneration,  and  one  in  which 
was  atrophy,  though  the  muscles  were  not  examined, 
f  the  first  five  cases,  in  two,  the  cells  were  said  to  be 
by,  and  there  was  no  atrophy ;  in  another,  there  was  no 
dc^neration,  and  the  cells  of  the  tractus  intermedio-lat- 
.  were  the  most  completely  preserved  of  the  anterior  part 
e  gray  substance ;  in  two,  the  cord  was  said  not  to  have 
changed.  In  the  one  where  the  granular  degeneration 
ilight,  diere  was  a  possibility  that  the  tractus  may  have 
affected,  though  it  is  not  said  that  it  was ;  the  granular 
^  was,  however,  slight. 

f  the  next  group  of  cases,  in  one,  the  posterior  cornua 
healthy,  the  cells  of  the  anterior  comua  were  altered,  the 
mI  and  anterior  group  very  much,  the  posterior  and  ex- 
1  group  less  so ;  in  another  case  the  anterior  comua  were 
hy,  the  change  being  confined  to  the  central  part  of  the 
rabstance,  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis  probably  being 
ted ;  in  one  case,  the  tractus  intennedio-lateralis  is  stated 
Kve  been  affected ;  there  was  atrophy,  but  the  condition  of 
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the  muscles  was  not  ascertained.  In  other  cases  the  alter 
tions  in  the  cord  are  expressed  in  such  terms  that  the  tracti 
might  be  included. 

To  these  might  be  added  some  in  which  there  was  grei 
atrophy,  where  Mr.  Clark  found  degeneraticm  at  the  base  o 
the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  but,  as  the  state  of  the  muscle 
is  not  given,  they  are  imperfect. 

To  sum  up  the  cases :  the  anterior  oomuahave  been  found 
affected  where  there  was  fatty  degeneration,  and  healthj 
where  it  existed.  The  posterior  coniua  have  been  found 
healthy  where  there  was  fatty  d^eneration.  The  tractw 
intermedio-lateralis  was  found  nearly  normal  where  there  was 
no  such  change ;  and,  where  the  change  existed,  that  tract  wib 
either  diseased,  or  the  changes  were  so  described  that  it  mlf^ 
be  included.  The  conclusion  from  these  few  cases  would  be, 
then,  that  the  central  part  of  the  gray  substance  is  that  part 
upon  whose  lesion  depends  fatty  degeneration  of  masooltf 
iibre,  and  of  this  portion  it  is  the  tractus  intermedio-latenb 
toward  which  the  evidence,  as  yet  obtained,  points  as  the  no- 
tritive  centre.  It  is  only  this  latter  point  which  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  before,  though  it  was  not  till  after  the  tu^ 
collected  were  found  to  show  that  the  central  part  of  the  gny 
substance  exercised  this  influence,,  that  I  saw  the  same  sug- 
gested by  Dum^nil. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  influence  by  which  fatty  d^enen- 
tion  is  produced,  whether  by  irritation  of  the  cells,  <tf  bf 
paralysis  of  their  trophic  influence,  it  is  premature  to  decide. 
The  fact  that  lesion  of  nerves  does  not  cause  fatty  d^emeri' 
tion  provQ^  nothing,  as  the  nutritive  fibres  may  follow  the 
blood-vessels. 

As  to  the  question  which  first  led  to  this  inquiry— why 
glosso>laryngeal  paralysis  is  often  unaccompanied  by  atropbyt 
— the  answer  may  be  at  least  in  part  given.  Either  the  want 
of  atrophy  is  apparent,  not  real,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  i^' 
creased,  or  fat  being  deposited  between  the  muscular  fibres 
When  this  is  the  case,  probably  fibrillary  tremors  will  b* 
present  as  one  symptom.  If,  however,  fatty  degeneration 
is  not  present,  we  must  conclude  that  the  group  of  celU 
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npon  whose  lesion  this  change  depends,  is  not  affected.  The 
eridence  from  the  cases  collected  tends  to  show  that  the  cells 
toward  the  external  limit  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  are  those 
upon  which  the  fatty  degeneration  depends.  This  is  a  point 
demandiDg  more  extended  investigation. 

Finally,  another  question  occurs  to  the  mind :  By  what 
conrse  are  the  trophic  jfibres  from  this  group  of  cells  distributed 
to  the  muscles? 

There  are  a  few  facts  which  i)oint  to  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem as  the  path  through  which  this  commimication  is  made. 

Schneevogt  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  fifty-eiglit  years  old, 
who  had  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  affecting  also  the  tongue 
ind  diaphragm.  The  muscles  had  undergone  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  cord  was  softened  from  the  fifth  cervical  to  the 
iccond  dorsal ;  the  five  superior  anterior  roots  were  thin.  The 
posterns  ganglia  and  vagus  seemed  healthy.  The  cervical 
pirt  of  the  8ymi)athetic  was  almost  transformed  into  a  fatty 
cord,  in  which  the  nervous  fibres  were  replaced  by  fat.  The 
pnglia  were  also  fatty. — (Schneevogt,  cited  by  Freedberg  in 
PMclogie  und  Therapieder  Mvskdldhmv/ng^  pp.  102-104,  in 
Gqz.  Hdnl.,  January  18, 1861,  p.  38.) 

Jaccoud  reported  two  cases  in  which  there  was  atrophy  ; 
the  cord  seemed  healthy,  the  sympathetic  had  undergone  fibro- 
firtty  degeneration,  the  change  being  most  extensive  in  the 
lower  cervical  region  (  Unw.  Med.^  1864). 

Dnm^nil  repoils  two  cases  {Gaz.  Hebd.^  1867).  In  both 
there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles.  In  both  the 
■jmpathetic  was  found  degenerated,  fatty,  or  fibrous.  In  one 
the  cord  was  affected,  the  anterior  cornua  especially ;  in  the 
other  the  cord  seemed  healthy. 

These  cases  open  the  question  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
he  well  worth  while  to  examine  the  cord  and  the  sympathetic 
w  all  cases  of  muscular  atrophy. 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Medical  Relations  of  Tnsamty.    By  L.  A. 
TouRTELLOT,  M.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

It  is  no  doubt  plain,  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  current 
medical  writings,  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  nn- 
usual  and  important  change  in  the  theories  of  medicine.  Oui 
journals  are  more  than  ever  filled  with  hypotheses  to  explain 
morbid  symptoms,  or  the  actions  of  remedies,  and  these  very 
generally  point  in  one  direction.  The  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal views  of  disease  which,  in  different  phases,  have  so  long 
kept  the  field,  are  everywhere  being  abandoned  for  others  in 
which  the  nervous  force  is  the  primary  assumption.  Even 
those  diseases  which,  but  a  short  time  ago,  were  thought  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  chemical  pathology,  are  now  believed 
to  have  their  seat  in  the  nervous  system.  The  change  prom- 
ises to  be  one  whidi  will  bring  medical  doctrines  thoroughly 
into  accord  with  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  time.  It 
evidently  belongs  to  the  great  movement  in  scientific  thought 
which  is  marked  by  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 
When  all  the  physical  sciences  have  been  brought  together  in 
a  doctrine  of  abstract  force,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  vital  action  should  no  longer  continue  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  principles  of  chemistry. 

The  department  of  mental  disorders  has,  naturally,  been 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  new  doctrines. 
Lectures  upon  this  branch  have  been  announced  in  several  o\ 
our  schools ;  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  laat 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  establishment  of 
chairs  of  psychology  in  all  medical  colleges.  But  the  utility 
and  success  of  this  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  medical  gtudy 
have  been  questioned.  In  fact,  all  depends  upon  what  ia 
taught,  and  the  subject  admits  of  the  widest  possible  differ- 
ence of  treatment.  Supposing  that,  as  stated  in  the  resolution 
referred  to,  psychology  (medical  or  morbid  psychol6gy  ia 
probably  meant)  is  really  to  be  taught,  a  speedy  abtodonment 
of  the  lectures  has  been  predicted.  This  has  been  the  result 
whenever,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  such  a  course  has 
been  attempted.  Doubtless,  the  medical  student  is  little 
likely  to  have  a  taste  for  metaphysics,  and  he  has  not,  at  any 
rate,  the  time  to  spare  for  such  a  profitless  study.    Again,  in 
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the  expectation  that  insauity  is  to  be  treated  of  as  exaltation, 
depression,  and  feebleness  of  mind,  or  as  chronic  delirium  in 
its  closest  relations  to  bodily  disease,  an  honorable  and  perma- 
nent place  as  a'study  has  been  promised  it.  But,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  inquire  what  is  the  true  medical  theory  of  insanity, 
let  us  first  glance  at  the  popular  and  the  legal  theories  respect- 

That  the  meaning  of  the  term  insanity  in  common  lan- 
^^uage  isy  at  the  same  time,  extremely  vague  and  widely  com- 
j>jrehensive,  will  not  be  disputed.    It  is,  perhaps,  best  stated  as 
s^  lack  of  needful  capacity  for  self-direction  and  self-control, 
ut  insanity  is,  in  general,  only  faintly  conceived  as  an  ab- 
condition.     Certain  persons  who  exhibit  peculiarities  in 
.eir  words  and  actions  are  pronounced  insane,  and  measures 
supervision  or  restraint  are  suggested ;  but  there  is  little 
emotion  of  insanity  as  a  something  apart  from  the  actual  case. 
Ttis,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  quite  differeijt  from  what  obtains 
ixx  respect  to  the  word  disease.     The  notion  of  disease  as  a  real 
e^.]8tence  apart  from  the  patient  is  a  universal  and  deeply- 
rcK)ted  fidlacy.    It  is  rare,  however,  that  insane  persons  are 
^»X)ught  to  a  medical  man,  or  to  an  asylum,  mainly  for  the 
pi^irpose  of  curative  treatment.     If  this  object  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  it  is  usually  because  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
physician,  or  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  deception  which  is 
tliQught  necessary  in  such  cases.     I  may  further  describe  the 
pc^ular  notion  of  insanity  by  saying  that  a  difference  in  its 
flegree  is  recognized ;  and  not  only  is  a  person  declared  to  be 
n^ore  or  less  insane,  but  in  many  cases  the  insanity  is  said  to 
^  confined  to  certain  subjects  or  actions.     This  difference  be- 
^g  conceived,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  many  per- 
sons, by  common  consent  termed  insane,  are  treated  as  par- 
tially responsible  for  their  actions,  or  as  responsible  for  a  part 
of  them. 

Law  being  simply  a  rule  of  action  founded  upon  the  com- 
mon reason  of  mankind,  the  legal  theories  of  insanity  follow 
'^ery  closely  the  common  views.     The  law,  therefore,  not  only 
does  not  treat  insanity  as  a  disease,  but  as  far  as  possible  re- 
frains from  considering  it  as  an  abstract  condition.     How 
entirely  adverse  is  the  theory  of  law  to  the  application  of  prin- 
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ciples  to  abstract  questions  is  shown  in  the  celebrated  answe 
of  the  twelve  English  judges  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Eve 
the  fundamental  test  of  insanity,  a  knowledge  of  the  diflfe 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  is  only  a  test  when  applied  t 
the  court  to  an  actual  case,  and  when  accompanied  by  sue 
explanations  and  observations  as  the  circumstances  mayn 
quire.  In  like  manner  partial  insanity  is  only  known  to  tb 
law  from  the  practical  [rule  that  mental  disorder  limited  toi 
particular  subject,  or  existing  in  a  slight  degree  only,  doe 
not,^^  8€y  excuse  from  crime.  Monomanias  based  upontlu 
theory  of  diflTerent  faculties  which  may  be  separately  affected 
it  refuses  to  recognize.  It  cannot  admit  a  moral  insamtf, 
although  based  upon  what,  according  to  every  school  of  phi 
losophy,  is  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  mind.  In  fine, « 
insanity,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  not  a  medical  question,  so  it  u 
neither  a  metaphysical  nor  a  moral  one.  but  a  practical  prob 
lem  of  responsibility. 

The  medical  theory  of  insanity  is  important,  not  only  it 
its  bearing  upon  practice  in  the  general  profession  and  in  aey 
lums  for  the  insane,  but  also  in  respect  to  medical  testimonj 
before  courts. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  framing  < 
definition  of  insanity,  and  much  has  been  said  of  the  difi 
culty  of  this  task.  Taken  in  its  general  sense,  the  term  is  not 
indeed,  definable.  It  is  purely  ideal,  and  in  an  actual  case  in 
dicates  merely  a  practical  judgment.  But  there  ought  to  bew 
diflference  in  regard  to  its  medical  meaning.  It  oontei^CBBd 
exactly  to  the  subdivision  "  Disorders  of  the  Mind,*'  in  th 
nomenclature  of  the  London  Royal  College  of  PhysiciMtf 
and  includes  all  chronic  morbid  mental  symptoms  whidi  tf 
not  referable  to  some  form  of  brain-disease.  There  is  difi 
culty,  no  doubt,  in  the  discrimination  of  cases.  Borne,  whid 
are  at  first  diagnosed  as  a  fonn  of  insanity,  may  afterwiT 
prove  to  be  cases  of  abscess,  chronic  inflammation,  or  gtf 
eral  paralysis,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  principle  is  the  easo 
as  in  bodily  diseases,  and  the  difficulty  is  the  same  in  kin< 
and  ofken  no  greater  in  degree.  Where,  then,  is  the  point  i 
which  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  medical  meal 
ing  of  insanity  ?    It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  teaching  of  certai 
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anthorities  that  insanitj  is  a  disease,  and  in  making  this  doc- 
trine of  fundamental  importance.  Dr.  Tuke,  in  his  standard 
treatise,  after  noticing  at  length  the  principal  definitions,  de- 
clires  it  to  be  ^^  all-important  that  we  should  regard  disease 
IS  the  essential  condition,''  But  the  word  disease  strictly  signi- 
fieB  only  disorder  of  the  body,  although  its  meaning  has  been  ex- 
tended, tropically,  to  disorder  of  the  mind.  Of  course,  it  could 
not  be  thought  important  to  declare  that  insanity  is  mental 
disorder,  and  it  must  therefore  be  intended  to  define  it  as  bodily 
dJBorder,  Now,  we  can  admit  that  such  a  statement  might 
have  a  useful  meaning  if  designed  only  to  represent  in  a  for- 
dUe  manner  the  close  analogies  between  morbid  states  of  the 
mind  and  the  body.  And  as  in  the  law  it  is  held  that  insanity 
iBinesponsibility  or  incapacity  by  way  of  describing  the  prac- 
tical issue  in  certain  cases,  so  it  might  be  said  that  insanity  is 
&ea6e,  to  signify  that  the  functions  of  the  physician  in  respect 
to  cases  of  mental  disorder  are  the  same  as  toward  any  other 
clasBof  patients.  But  the  doctrine  is  plainly  meant  to  carry  a 
veiy  difierent  meaning  from  this.  I  have  before  referred  to 
the  notion  that  disease  has  a  real  though  mysterious  exist- 
oiee  as  a  distinct  entity.  Surely  this  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  popular  fallacy.  Yet  it  is  plainly  in  the  sense  of  this 
Ulacy  that  the  theory  of  insanity  as  a  disease  is  held  by  dis- 
tingoished  authorities  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  is  usually 
held  implicitly  only,  but  in  this  form  it  vitiates  a  wide  range  of 
medical  and  medico-legal  writings.  It  is  not  seldom,  however, 
^leealy  stated.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  *'  Mental 
Afienation,^  in  BecKs  Medical  Jurisprudence  (p.  734),  I  read, 
^Disease,  unlike  hypothesis,  is  fortunately  an  entity."  By  too 
many  writers,  indeed,  this  entity  is  not  treated  as  a  vague 
something,  it  may  be  material  or  immaterial,  but  as  if  it  were 
•  poritive,  physical  fact.  Those  who  constantly  write  of  their 
^^pmouB  as  scientific  conclusions,  and  of  themselves  as  inter- 
preters of  Nature,  can  hardly  escape  being  understood  in  this 
•owe.  Of  this  number  is  Dr.  Ray,  who,  in  a  paper  lately  read 
^^^fore  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  speaks  ex- 
plicitly of  the  fiwts  from  which  insanity  is  inferred  as  facts 
rf  Katura  Dr.  Ordronaux,  also,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Value 
rf  Expert  Testimony,''  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  ^ 
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for  July,  1870,  writes  of  insanity  as  "  within  the  range  of  d€ 
inonstrative  knowledge."  But  the  notion  of  disease  as  othe 
than  a  mere  hypothetical  entity  is,  of  course,  entirely  with 
out  warrant.  Some  writers,  probably  to  avoid  this  fidlacjp 
have  described  insanity  as  a  form  of  disease.  Here,  the  ^  ibrm  * 
is  the  presumed  entity.  But  in  a  classification  of  diseases,  an^ 
especially  in  one  based  upon  symptoms  alone,  the  form,  it  it 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  only  a  provisional  hypothesis.  Tin 
final  issue  of  this  doctrine  is  reached  in  the  statement  *  tiial 
^^  medical  science  has  declared  insanity  to  be  a  bodily  diaetta.'^ 
In  fact,  however,  medical  science  declares  bodily  disease  to  be 
made  up  of  physical  sjrmptoms,  while  in  every  formal  treatne 
upon  insanity  the  mental  manifestations  alone  are  mnbraeed 
in  its  definition.  Griesinger,  the  latest  and  perhaps  higfaflst 
authority,  states  that  mental  disorders  can  never,  in  any  one, 
consist  of  physical  signs.  The  diagnosis,  he  says,  ^^  depends 
essentially  and  exclusively  upon  the  mental  symptoms." 

It  is  strange  that  fallacies  so  obvious  as  these,  and  leading 
so  directly  to  practical  errors,  should  find  a  place  in  die  doc- 
trines of  mental  medicine.  That  the  specialty  has  been  bo  long 
almost  entirely  separate  from  the  main  body  of  medicine  m^ 
perhaps  help  to  explain  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  no  branch  ktf 
felt  so  little  the  progress  of  rational  therapeutics  In  the  gen- 
eral profession,  the  old  treatment  of  bleeding  and  pmrgingiB 
more  practised  with  the  insane  than  with  any  other  cUbb  of 
patients.  The  magnitude  of  this  evil  is  apparent  when  ^ 
consider  that  nearly  all  persons  sent  to  asylnms  have  alieidy 
passed  the  period  for  medical  treatment.  This  is  said  to  ta 
true  even  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  wh^re  the  number 
of  patients  placed  in  asylums,  public  and  private^  is  twice  ^ 
great  as  with  us.  How  important,  then,  that  the  movem** 
led  by  Griesinger  and  Laycock,  to  promote  instruction  in  tb 
principles  and  practice  of  mental  medicine  among  gen^^ 
practitioners,  should  be  imitated  in  this  comitry ! 

But  the  errors  in  the  therapeutics  of  our  asylums,  refl^ 
ing  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  I  have  described,  are  alsc? 
serious  importance.    The  notion  that  insanity  is  bodily  diae^ 

*  Report  of  tho  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1867,  p.  15. 
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would  eeem  to  have  led  to  the  practical  rule  that  all  tbe  in- 
ane need  medical  treatment.  How  far  this  unnecessary  in- 
bsDce,  from  a  doctrine  which  is  itself  a  fallacy,  has  been 
wiied,  may  be  gathered  from  the  various  aaylum  reports.  In 
trettingof  medicatioQ  in  the  Massachusetts  asylums,  the 
Boird  of  Oharitiee  of  that  State  speak  of  ^^  the  guilt  of  wast- 
ing human  treasure  and  poisoning  human  blood  by  the  use  of 
}oxious  drugs/'  as,  in  the  case  of  the  helpless  insane,  eharge- 
iUe  wholly  upon  those  who  prescribe  them.  This  is  extrava- 
^  language,  for,  as  compared  with  some  others,  these 
icjflinna  are  quite  moderate  in  their  use  of  medicines.  In  the 
^qport  of  an  asylum  in  a  neighboring  State,  I  find  its  doctrine, 
liil "  insanity  ia  one  of  the  most  curable  of  nervous  diseases," 
Uwtratedy  on  another  page,  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
oedicineB  given  to  an  average  of  less  than  six  hundred  and 
i%  patients  in  one  year  was  nearly  six  thousand  dollars, 
fet  it  ia  true^  aa  stated  by  the  Massadmsetts  Board,  that ''  the 
lost  enlightened  physicians  have  nearly  abandoned  the  use  of 
rugs  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane."  Maudsley  barely 
Undes  to  tbe  medical  treatment  of  mental  disorders,  in  his 
*otk ;  and  Griesinger  warns  his  readers,  repeatedly,  against 
'Ittt  he  terms  ^  vulgar  therapeutic  illusions."  The  latter 
iODts,  especially,  tlie  experiments  with  pho^honis  and  other 
seats  to  ^^  vivify"  the  brain,  and  declares  that  ^^ alcoholics 
re  to  be  wholly  condemned  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane." 
^e  can  hardly  suppose  that  experiments  with  chloral  and  the 
tOBudes  upon  this  class,  to  the  extent  now  practised,  would 
ftve  met  his  approvah 

It  may  be  hoped,  thra,  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
itiODal  treatment  of  insanity  by  specialists,  as  well  as  by  the 
Mnl  profession.  Perhaps  the  next  step  in  reform  will  be 
^  show  that  those  who^  for  various  purposes  of  care,  security, 
^  treatment,  are  now  all  brought  together  in  an  asylum,  are 
ot  all  treated  with  advantage  upon  a  single  plan.  It  will  be 
^  that  the  small  class  who  really  need  medical  treatment 
loold  reoeive  it  at  their  homes,  or  in  small  local  hospitals,  as 
^riastnger  has  advised.  These  hospitals  should  also  afford 
^^  for  the  larger  class  in  whom  fatal  diseases  of  the  brain, 

inflammation,  softening,  etc.,  are  accompanied  with  inaan- 
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ity.  Of  the  incurable  cases,  who  now  make  up  nine-tenths  ( 
the  population  of  our  asylums,  the  large  number  needing  u 
special  care  might  well  be  divided  between  local  farm  asylum 
or  workhouses,  and  infirmaries.  Certainly  no  sound  argnmei 
for  providing  for  all  who  may  be  termed  insane  in  asyluntt  < 
a  fixed  size,  style,  and  mode  of  administration,  can  be  ban 
upon  the  doctrine  that  insanity  is  a  disease. 

To  bring  together,  in  this  way,  all  cases  of  acute  deliriur 
from  alcohol  or  other  poisons,  of  primary  and  secondaiy  ck 
mentia,  of  partial  mania,  and  of  epilepsy,  paralysis,  a» 
the  various  brain-diseases  of  which  mental  disorder  is  a  symj 
tom,  is,  medically  speaking,  precisely  analogous  to  placing  ii 
a  hospital  for  consumptives  all  who  suffer  from  a  single  symp 
tom  of  lung-disease,  as  cough  or  emaciation.  Nor  are  A 
practical  objections  to  such  an  absurd  classification  met  b; 
proofs  of  the  great  curability  of  insanity,  which  are  b«»e< 
uix>n  the  transient  character  of  certain  kinds  of  delirium,  i» 
of  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement.  Moreover,  it  was  ft 
the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  insanity  proper — i.  e.,  the  varioo 
forms  of  mental  disorder  not  associated  with  bodily  diflOBM 
and  which  are  generally  chronic  in  their  mode  of  invasion  > 
in  their  duration — that  insane  asylums  were  founded.  ItcW 
not  fail  to  be  seen  that  all  their  peculiar  features  oi  bmldin 
and  organization  were  designed  to  afford  relief  through  nws 
tal  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  mental  states.  I  beUei 
also  that  we  must  still  rely  mainly  upon  a  sympathy  wi* 
fellow-beings  separated,  perhaps  permanently,  from  frieo 
and  society,  and  suffering  extreme  mental  anguish,  to  susta 
these  noble  institutions.  To  regard  them  chiefly  as  lH)spit 
for  the  cure  of  a  special  form  of  bodily  disease,  and  to  ad' 
eate  them  upon  grounds  of  public  economy,  is,  I  fear,  to 
dulge  one  of  those  medical  delusions  which  can  only  end 
mischief  to  the  community  and  to  our  profession. 

But  the  bad  effects  of  false  theories  of  insanity  are  { 
haps  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  testimony  of  niedS 
witnesses  before  courts  of  law.  It  is  owing  to  the  nnsoa 
and  contradictory  views  of  these  witnesses  that  the  plea- 
insanity  has  gained  its  extreme  disrepute  as  the  favorite 
source  of  crime. 
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TVliat  is  a  medical  diagnogis  of  insanity  ?  This  question 
>\ild  seem  not  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  According  to  the 
iainest  principles  of  classification,  a  form  of  mental  disorder 
»ut  consist  exclusiYely  of  mental  symptoms.  The  first  step 
&  a  diagnosis,  then,  is  the  discovery  of  morbid  phenomena  of 
hiB  kind  through  the  looks,  words,  and  actions,  presented  in  a 
pyen  case.  The  character  of  these  symptoms  as  morbid,  it  is 
:o  be  remarked,  depends  upon  their  recognition  as  subversive 
)f  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  due  to  their  association 
^th  Bigns  of  bodily  disease,  or  to  the  supposition  that  they 
lepend  upon  some  hidden  lesion  of  the  brain.  They  bear  in 
ihemselves  the  marks  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
vm  natural  eccentricities  of  feeling  and  beliavior,  false  ideas 
uid  beliefs,  the  frenzy  of  passion,  intoxication,  and  simulation. 
DieBe  symptoms  are  next  to  be  classified  as  belonging  to  a 
lertain  type,  whether  of  exaltation  or  depression,  of  delir- 
um,  acute  or  systematic,  or  of  dementia.  From  a  positive 
liagnoBis  of  mental  disorder  physical  symptoms,  then,  are 
xdaded,  ex  hypoihsai.  Nor  can  they  ever  be  suflScient  of 
hemselves  to  form  the  basis  oi  a  probable  diagnosis  even. 
ITiere  is  no  form,  and  scarcely  any  degree,  of  brain-disease, 
hat  has  not  been  found  consistent  with  sanity;  and,  on  the 
ther  hand,  every  variety  of  cerebral  lesion  has  been  found  in 
a&eB  of  insanity.  They  can  only  aid  in  forming  a  probable 
pinion  of  the  morbid  character  of  certain  mental  facts  which 
a?e  ahready  been  discovered  to  admit  of  such  an  interpretation, 
t  ig,  then,  in  the  study  of  the  mental  symptoms,  their  causes, 
heir  development,  duration,  and  severity,  that  the  diagnosis 
f  iasanity  rests.  And  here,  according  to  Griesinger  and 
tiier  high  authorities,  the  proper  office  of  the  physician  ends, 
'or  all  medical  purposes  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  full  and 
^mplete^  Legal  authorities  declare  that  the  legal  fact  of  in- 
anity consists  solely  in  the  finding  of  a  jury  to  that  effect, 
hey  deny  also  that  legal  responsibility  is  a  medical  question 

alL  In  like  manner,  the  medical  authorities  referred  to 
•Ve  denied  that  a  loss  of  moral  freedom  is  embraced  in  a 
^cal  diagnosis.  To  cite  Griesinger  again :  '^  Mental  dis- 
ier  and  complete  loss  of  liberty  are  not  the  same."  He  also 
Wses  the  physician  not  "  to  intermeddle  with  matters  which 
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do  not  belong  to  his  office ; "  and  Bays  that  he  haB  himself  t^ 
fused  to  answer  the  question  of  responsibility,  as  being  extra 
medical. 

But  a  large  class  of  medical  writers  hold  that  pbynm 
symptoms  have  an  important  place  in  the  diagnosia  of  inna 
ity.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Falret  even  declares  that  '^  a  menti 
disease  is  denoted  by  physical  symptoms,  by  manifold  psych: 
cal  symptoms,  and  by  a  definite  order  in  their  suooeBsioB. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  settled  medical  princi]^ 
but  it  is  plainly  calculated  to  render  a  medical  diagnosis  men 
difficult  If  we  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  a  case  wben 
our  categories  are  made  up  of  mental  symptoms  alone,  it  mut 
be  nearly  impossible  to  do  so  when  they  consist  of  a  dmibk 
series  of  symptoms,  bodily  and  mental,  and  a  special  hiitoij. 
It  is  admitted,  indeed,  by  Dr.  Falret,  that  suoh  cat^ories  are 
yet  far  from  being  established  to  meet  all  cases.  Heiwtf 
hopes  that  this  may  be  done  in  some  not  distant  tatost 
Meanwhile,  as  to  those  cases  which  cannot  be  placed  in  cate- 
gories now  formed,  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  O^Mrdly, 
however,  these  writers  do  not  seek  to  form  a  legitimate  medi- 
cal diagnosis.  They  are  content  to  speak  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  symptoms  as  affording  proo&  of  insanity,  whicb  is 
for  them  a  condition  of  irresponsibility,  due  to  disease.  I  hay® 
before  said  that  Dr.  Ray,  perhaps  the  most  widely-kiiown 
American  authority,  speaks  of  these  symptoms'  together  as 
facts  of  Katnre,  and  compares  conclusions  drawn  from  then 
to  those  from  sensible  facts.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  thai 
in  his  philosophy  the  mental  and  the  physical  belong  to  thi 
same  order  of  phenomena.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Washington,  ato 
a  well-known  expert,  rests  his  medico-I^al  diagnosfa  ttp^ 
both  physical  and  mental  symptoms,  considered  as  distill 
categories.  Of  the  former  class  he  designated,  in  the  cad^' 
Mary  Harris,  emaciation,  frequent  pulse,  and  insensibility 
cold.  Another  distinguished  expert  in  this  country  has  l»t^ 
given  to  physical  signs  the  highest  importance  in  Idsdiagn^ 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  by  whom  the  meAM^ 
ometer,  the  dynamograph,  and  the  sphygmograph,  were  x^ 
to  test  the  insanity  of  McFarland.  I  could  name  m^ 
other  authorities  who,  however  else  they  may  differ,  agre^ 
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ing  their  diagnosis  one  of  irresponsibility  rather  than  of 
«e,  while  yet  founding  it,  in  great  part,  upon  the  bodily 
^toms.  The  first  effect  of  this  ineongmous  scheme  is  to 
the  witness  out  of  his  proper  sphere  of  medicine  and  place 
ii  opposition  to  l^al  doctrines.  And  here  he  is  unable 
plain  the  first  step  of  the  process  by  which  a  series  of 
toms,  mental  or  bodily,  or  both,  is  made  to  prove  a  loss 
ml  freedom.  The  attempt  to  do  this  has  never  failed,  I 
re,  to  illustrate  a  very  common  fallacy  of  reasoning. 
^ver  disguised,  the  argument  finally  resolves  itself  into 

Insanity  is  disease.  Insanity  is  also  irresponsibility. 
ifore,  disease  m  irresponsibility.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  con- 
tit  use  of  the  word  disease  which  has  tempted  medical 
\a  to  base  their  diagnosis  of  insanity  in  part  upon  bodily 
toms.  That,  like  insanity,  it  is  a  term  representing 
^r  a  real  existence  nor  a  definite  idea,  and  that,  meaning 
)odiiy  disorder,  a  sense  both  technically  and  practically 
las  beea  forced  upon  it,  I  have  already  shown.  Let  me 
ide,  then,  by  inquiring  what  are  the  nature  and  true  value 
»ert  testimony  where  it  assumes  to  decide  the  question  of 
laibilitj. 
the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  proved,  the  data  from 

the  expert  infers  a  state  of  irresponsibility  nmst  consist 
&ry  dight  degree  only  of  physical  facts.  When  Dr.  Eay 
ts  that  he  finds  insanity  where  others  do  not,  because 
secret  of  Nature  has  been  disclosed  to  him,  which  was 
Jed  from  them,  I  cannot  help  believing  liim  profoundly 
keDL  Dv.  Ordronaux  is  doubtless  right  in  holding  that 
!ie  quality  of  the  judgment,  rather  than  the  discovery  of 
ft  facts,  which  gives  its  value  to  expert  testimony.  Yet 
0  seems  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  facts  in  question, 
le.  action  of  the  judgment  in  respect  to  them.  Between 
tnoertain^  and  the  fallibility  of  the  senses,  there  can  be 
raUeL  Sensible  fiacts  can  be  repeated  at  will  under  the 
or  different  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  test  of  all  the 
•  Moreover,  the  judgment  acts  upon  them  within  the 
»  of  consciousness,  and  by  steps  that  admit  of  demonstra- 
0  other  minds.  But  the  facts  from  which  a  loss  of  free- 
» inferred  are  almost  purely  mental,  the  decisions  of  the 
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judgment  upon  them  are  reached  unconsciously,  and  there 
no  method  whatever  of  testing  their  validity.  A  truly  scie 
tific  opinion,  then,  upon  the  question  of  insanity,  is  impossib 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The  medical  witness  is  neither  ab' 
to  connect  his  opinion  with  physical  facts,  nor  to  estabhsh  i 
as  a  conclusion  from  logical  premises.  Let  me  say  again,  tha 
the  loss  of  the  free  will  in  any  case  can  only  be  known  to  hm 
as  a  judgment  which  arises  instinctively  in  his  mind.  As  he 
can  give  no  intelligible  account  to  others  of  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based,  so  he  can  give  none  to  himself  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  fonned.  Of  course,  all  attempts  to  jos- 
tify  such  a  judgment  by  facts,  or  by  reasoning,  can  only  reeult 
in  his  complete  discomfiture  upon  a  skilful  eross-examinatioD. 
Is,  then,  the  opinion  of  experts  in  cases  of  insanity  worthlewl 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  skilled  witness  is  in  full  posseasion 
of  the  facts,  his  unbiassed  judgment  must  always  be  of  thie 
greatest  value.  As  this  judgment  is  based  upon  analogifiB 
perceived  between  these  facts  and  those  already  stored  m  tha 
mind,  and  as  the  expert  has  usually  had  much  more  experi- 
ence of  the  insane  than  of  criminals,  it  will,  almost  of  necefr 
sity,  lean  to  the  side  of  irresponsibility.  Yet  it  will  not  be 
diflBcult  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  tendency.  It  ifl  tibe 
presence  in  the  mind  of  the  witness  of  false  ideas  respecting 
the  nature  and  certainty  of  the  evidence  before  him  that  W 
often  renders  his  opinions  false  and  misleading.  We  aw 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  judgments  of  sensible  facts  and  the 
plainest  propositions  often  reflect  nothing  but  i)reviou8  assuiftp- 
tions  or  present  states  of  feeling.  How  absolutely  neceaaaiy, 
then,  that  the  mind  should  be  free  from  absurd  theories  and 
personal  prejudices,  when  the  facts  before  it  are  nijLetaphyiaical, 
and  its  processes  concealed  from  consciousness  ! .  It  is  to  test 
this  that  the  cross-examination  of  an  expert  should  be  chi«flj 
directed ;  and  while  it  reveals  as  many  false  facts  and  unsound 
arguments  in  his  testimony  as  can  be  found  in. the  plea  of  W 
advocate,  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be.  permitted.  Mttch. 
indeed,  may  be  done  by  the  courts  to  protect  a  judgmeni 
which  must  always  bo  easily  swerved  from  the  influence  o 
external  circumstances.  But,  after  all,  its  value  will  raainl^ 
depend  upon  the  mind  of  the  witness  himself,  and  especiafl] 
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m  its  freedom  from  false  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  in- 
fiity  and  its  relations  to  medicine. 


T.  IV. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  some  Recent  Contr^ihu- 
Hans  to  Mental  Science^  Medical  Juriepnidence^  and  An- 
ihropolagy.  Being  the  second  of  the  series.  Bj  George 
EowABD  Day,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  etc. 

I  CANNOT  begin  this  letter  better  than  with  a  notice  of  the 
heigillian  Prize  Essay  for  1870,  which  has  been  awarded 
)r.  Clouston,  Superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
leland  Asylum,  for  an  essay  entitled  "  Observations  and 
)eiiments  on  the  Use  of  Opium,  Bromide  of  Potassium, 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  Insanity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
»t8  of  the  two  latter  given  together."  The  main  object  of 
author  was  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  these  medicines  on 
liacally-excited  patients.  His  experiments  are  divided  into 
'  Bets :  first,  those  made  on  incurable  patients  in  whom 
pie  brain-excitement  existed ;  and,  secondly,  clinical  obser- 
lons  on  the  effects  of  the  same  medicines  on  recent  and 
ible  cases  of  excitement.  The  author  first  investigates  the 
ct8  of  single  doses,  and  subsequently  the  effects  of  long- 
tinned  courses  of  the  medicine. 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  single  doees^  he  selected  eight 
icnts  (four  men  and  four  women)  laboring  under  great  ex- 
snent.  Different  drugs  were  given  to  each  on  successive 
'8,  "  till  all  had  been  gone  over,  when  I  began  again,  repeat- 
the  experiments  four  times  with  most  of  the  substances 
d."  In  this  way  he  gave  them  drachm-doses  of  tincture  of 
um,  drachm  and  two-drachm  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
m,  drachm-doses  of  tincture  of  cannabis  Indica  (British 
ann.),  and  a  mixture  of  a  drachm  each  of  the  last  two 
igB.  Moreover,  instead  of  medicine,  each  patient  had  on 
B  day  four  ounces  of  good  whiskey,  and  on  another  a  pint  of 
ef-tea  made  from  a  pound  of  meat. 

The  effect  of  single  doses  of  these  substances  on  (1)  the 

VOL.  V.  18 
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excitement,  (2)  the  appetite,  (3)  the  temperature,  and  (4) 
pulse,  was  cai^efully  observed.  In  allaying  excitement,  the  c 
bination  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  tincture  of  Indian  he 
was  serviceable  in  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and  its  efii 
were  the  most  lasting.  It  acted  beneficially  in  ninety 
cent,  of  the  experiments.  Opium  was  next  in  potency, 
good  effects  being  seen  in  sixty-six  per  c^nt,  of  the  cases.  1 
bromide  alone  allayed  excitement  in  about  fifty  p^  cent  1 
whiskey  was  serviceable  in  about  seventy-five,  aamwycftsa 
the  opium,  but  the  beef-tea  had  no  marked  action.  The  efEeo 
a  drug  on  the  a^ppetUe  is  very  important,  and  in  this  mef 
opium  has  a  bad  preeminence.  In  seven  out  of  twenty-nine ( 
periments  with  it,  the  patients  would  not  touch  the  next  me 
This  was  never  the  ease  after  bromide  of  potassium,  and  oi 
once  after  its  combination  with  Indian  hemp.  With  r^^ 
temperaiiLre^  the  tendency  of  opium  was  to  raise  it  slij^tl 
that  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  Indian  hemp  combined^ 
depress  it ;  and  that  of  the  bromide  aJone,  to  raise  it  itll 
more  than  opium ;  that  of  Indian  hemp  alone,  to  raise  it  ti 
slightly ;  tliat  of  whiskey,  to  lower  it  most  of  all ;  and  tbat 
beef-tea,  very  allghtly  to  depress  it.  The  effect  of  the  yaric 
drugs  on  the  puUe  was  as  follows :  The  bromide  o<mibii) 
with  Indian  hemp  caused  an  average  increase  of  eleven  bea 
and  that  of  the  latter  alone  of  six  beats;  wliile  the  bromi 
given  alone  causes  a  &11  of  four  beats:  heuce^  why  the  latl 
should  strengthen  the  accelerated  action  of  the  Indian  hei 
is  not  clear.  Opium,  whiskey,  and  beef-tea,  had  no  dedd 
action. 

Taking  all  the  effects  of  these  medicines  into  aooount,  1 
balance  of  good  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  mixtare 
the  Ixtomide  and  tlie  Indian  hemp. 

Dr.  Clouston  thinks  that,,  with  regard  to  their  sedAti 
effects,  no  single  dose  of  bromide  of  potsfisinm  up,  to  t 
drachms  will  be  at  all  equal  to  one  draohn\  of  tincfcoie 
opium,  if  there  is  much  excitement.;  but,  to  pirodttoe:  aleep 
milder  cases,  one  drachm  of  the  bromide  will  have  the  sti 
effect  as  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  or  two  drachms  of  ^ 
ture  of  henbane. 

The  effect  of  the  sedatives,  when  given  r^ularly  for  k 
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periods,  is  uext  considered.  The  author  began  with  opixcm^ 
which  he  gave  oontinuoufily  in  increasing  doses  for  a  length  of 
time  to  nine  chronic  maniacs,  all  laboring  nnder  great  excite- 
ment of  long  duration.  For  a  month  they  were  weighed  every 
week,  and  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  and  pulse 
were  noted.  Then  for  twelve  weeks  they  went  through  a 
course  of  laudanum.  For  the  first  two  weeks  they  took 
twenty-five  minims  three  times  a  day,  and  for  the  ne2ct  two 
weds  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  and  for  the  next  eight 
weeks  a  drachm  and  a  half  three  times  daily.  Two  of  the 
nine  patients  were  rendered  so  ill  by  the  drug  that  the  experi- 
ment was  virtually  restricted  to  seven.  The  excitement  was 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  twenty-five  minim  doses,  nor  was 
there  any  change  in  their  appetites,  weights,  temperatures,  or 
pokes.  The  drachm-doses  caused  a  partial  diminution  of 
eKJtement,  and  in  three  there  was  decided  drowsiness.  Five 
began  to  lose  weight,  and  in  almost  all  there  was  a  slight  fall 
in  the  temperature.  When  the  dose  was  raised  to  a  drachm 
aid  a  half,  the  excitement  was  decidedly  lessened  or  altogether 
overeome,  but  in  three  of  the  cases  the  effect  was  not  lasting. 
In  Uking  the  larger  doses  they  all  lost  weighty  the  greatest  loss 
being  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  least  one  pound.  The  fall  of 
tmperatfwre  varied  in  the  morning  observation  from  I*'  Fahr.  to 
OJVwid  in  the  ev^ng  from  0.5®  to  0.1^  The  mornmg  pulse 
viB  hardly  affected,  but  the  evening  pulse  was  reduced  by 
lune  beats. 

At  the  satuo  time  of  the  following  year,  these  same  patients 
vent  through  a  continuous  course  of  a  mixture  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  Indian  hemp.  They  were  first  placed  on  half- 
<lniohm  doeea  of  each  thrico  a  day  for  a  month.  The  dose 
vas  then  increased  to  forty-five  grains  of  the  bromide  and 
fcity«five  minims  of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  for  a  fort- 
night, and  tills  deee- had  bo  decided  a  sedative  effect  that  ex- 
^  in  one  or  two  oases  he  did  not  venture  to  exceed  it.  He 
^  redueed  thie  dose^  to  half  a  drachm  of  each,  and  this  treat- 
^^^  was  foond  so  beneficial  that  he  continued  it  tor  eight 
inonths.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
^  if  we  compare  this  mode  of  treatment  with  the  opium- 
^tment,  it  is  clear  that  the  former  (in  half-drachm  doses  of 
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the  two  drags)  presents  the  maximum  of  good  effects,  and  t 
minim  nm  of  those  that  are  deleterious.  The  first  jMurt  of  t 
essay,  which  is  published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medic 
ChiruTgioal  Review  for  last  October,  oonclndea  with  tl 
author's  obserrations  on  the  effects  of  bromide  of  potassiiu 
alone  in  large  doses,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  noticed  h 
remarks  on  this  subject  (as  published  in  the  JwemaH  of  Mm 
tal  Science)  in  my  last  letter. 

The  second  and  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Olouston's  essi} 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  same  Be^dew,  consst 
mainly  of  ^'  Olinical  Observations,"  which  do  not  admit  c 
condensation,  and  concludes  with  a  general  summary  of  lu 
labors. 

He  began  using  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  early  pari  o 
1868,  and  has  prescribed  it,  either  alcme  or  with  Indian  hemf 
in  fifty-one  cases  of  various  forms  of  insanit}'.  In  scot 
mania,  the  bromide  alone,  in  all  doses  up  to  120  grains  Utre 
times  a  day,  had  no  perceptible  effect,  but,  when  oombinei 
with  the  tincture  of  hemp,  the  influence  was  oilen  veiy  re 
markable,  the  goodeffbcts  appearing  witUn  a  day.  Thefoni 
of  insanity  to  whidi  the  bromide  or  the  previous  miztnie  di 
most  good  were  puerperal  mania  and  that  mild  form  of  iBSii) 
ity  which  often  appears  at  the  change  of  life.  lu  ordinir 
melancholia  these  medicines  were  less  serviceable,  and  indeei 
the  mixture  seemed  to  do  harm.  The  last  form  in  whidi  b 
tried  the  bromide  and  the  mixture  was  general  paralysiB,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  he  got  only  palliative  effects.  A  gooi 
palliative,  however,  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  wb0 
there  is  great  excitement,  is  of  value,  and  Dr.  Cloustou,  ai 
ter  trying  opium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp  atone,  and  bromid 
of  potassium  alone,  found  the  mixture  of  the  two  latter,  i 
doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  bromide  witi 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  India) 
hemp,  to  be  the  best  remedy. 

Dr.  Clouston's  essay  is  the  result  of  a  large  mass  of  expcir 
ments  and  observations,  and  well  deserves  the  FothergiUia 
gold  medal. 

In  the  section  on  insanity  in  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson's  "B 
port  on  Toxicology,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hygiene,"  theJ 
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is  nothing  beyond  a  brief  notice  of  the  McFarland  ease,  and  an 

.^ibstract  of  a  paper  by  Drs.  Bogers  and  Brown,  "  On  Fractured 

^liibs  in  InBane  Patients."   The  subject  is  one  of  great  practical 

i.  mportance^  because  fractured  ribs,  discovered  either  during 

t^iXQ  or  ajfter  death,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  asylums,  and 

re  always  ascribed  to  acts  of  undue  violence  on  the  part  of  the 

r^tendants.    Several  specimens  of  ribs  of  general  paralytics 

ere  sent  to  the  Liverpool  School  erf  Medicine  for  analysis. 

he  analytical  results  show  that  ^^  the  ratio  of  organic  constitu- 

its  to  earthy  matter  is  much  greater,  while  the  ratio  of  lime 

t^i:^  phoephorio  acid  is  distinctly  less,  in  the  ribs  of  paralytics 

tl'^ian  in  those  of  healthy  adults ;  and  generally  the  composition 

o:^*  the  bones  in  cases  of  paralysis  approaches  that  observed  in 

(^^sft-jses  of  osteomalacia."     These  results,  so  far  as  they  go, 

t^Tid  very  materially  to  explain  the  frequency  of  fractured  ribs 

the  insane. 

There  are  two  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  January  nmn- 
of  the  Jawnud  of  Menial  Science^  namely,  one  by  Dr. 
^eardcr,  of  the  County  Asylum,  Carmarthen,  and  one   by 
C>r.  Ormerod  (reprinted  fix>m  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
t^  Beports).     From  the  former  paper  we  learn  that,  in  the 
^^wae  of  exandrining  twenty  bodies  of  patients  in  the    Car 
^Kiarthea  Asylum^  it  was  found  that  in  nine  the  ribs  were  so 
abnormally  soft  and  fragile  that  Dr.  Hoarder  wonders  that 
^  such  br  state  <rf  the^  bones  should  have  existed  in  persons  who 
wei)e  ofteii  excited  and  violent  in  their  actions,  without  the 
oeconenco  of  fractures."     Dr.  Latham,  in  his  ^^  Observations 
on  the  Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Bones  of  two  Insane  Pa- 
tients who  had  Fractured  Bibs,"  points  out,  by  microscopic 
^  that  the  brittleneas  of  the  ribs  depends  on  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  bones  generally,  which  more  specially  afiects  the 
^  than  other  bones.    The  j»roce8s  is  one  of  absorption  of 
the  intapnal  structure,  the  osseous  tissue  being  replaced  by  an 
^xceasive  deposit  of  the  fatty  matter  normally  existing  in  the 
f  ^1^     ulterior:    He  appends  to  his  paper  an  account  of  two  cases 
deicribed  by  Dr.  Williaims  in  the  Lancet  of  September  3, 
1870. 

The  other  original  articles  in  the  current  number  of  tlie 
J<^n\al  are  the  following :  Dr.  Lockhart  Bobertson,  "  On  the 
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Alleged  Increase  of  Insanity,"  which  he  shows  to  be  a  popi 
lar  delusion ;  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  "  The  Family  System  i 
applied  to  the  Treatment  of  the  Chronic  Insane,"  in  which  h 
advocates  the  reproduction  of  a  Gheel  colony  in  Scotlan 
(Arran,  for  example) ;  Dr.  Sibbald,  "  On  Clinical  InBtmetio 
in  Insanity,"  in  which  he  shows  what  is  done  and  how  mno 
more  there  is  left  undone  in  this  respect  in  the  leading  BritU 
Continental,  and  American  schools  of  medicine  (in  conneotioi 
with  the  last-named  schools  he  observes  that  ^  the  moi^  gigniff 
cant  indication  of  Transatlantic  progress  is  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of '  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System '  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  to  which  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond  has  been  appointed");  while  Dr.  Tuke  continues 
his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Bodv:*' 
and  Mr.  Kesteven  givies  us  "  The  Microscopical  Anatomy  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  a  Case  of  Imbecility  assooiiled 
with  Duchesne's  Paralysis." 

Dr.  Druitt  is  bringing  out  in  the  Medical  Times  and  6^ 
zette  a  series  of  very  instructive  articles  under  the  title  of 
"  Clinical  Notes  of  the  Varieties  of  Imperfect  Speech  produced 
by  Brain-Disease,"  to  which  I  may  again  advert  wheal  ibv 
are  further  advanced.  Dr.  Eastwood  has  published  in  Ae 
British  Medical  Journal  a  paper  **  On  Intemperance  in  itt 
Medical  and  Social  Aspects,"  which  hetead  before  the  Public 
Medicine  Section  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Medieal 
Association.  He  deals  with  the  subject  of  drunkenntesB  it  i^ 
relation  to  insanity,  crime,  and  pauperism.  H19  r^anb  i^ 
as  capable  of  givingrise  to  any  of  the  following  foi'ms  6ti^ 
sanity : 

1.  Acute  mania  of  a  noisy  and  destructive  kind. 

2.  Delirium  tremens;    the  two   together  formings  wit 

drunkenness  itself,  what  has  bfeen  called  acute  dc^ 
holism. 

3.  Dipsomania,  or  an  irresistible  impulse  to  drink  rfw^ 

holies. 

4.  Dementia,  with  gradual  loss  of  memory  iand  energy  an 

diminution  of  muscular  force. 

5.  Chronic  alcoholisna,  to  which  degeneracy  of  the  indivic 

ual  is  the  characteristic  result  of  intemperance. 
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6.  General  paraljaie  of  the  insane. 

7.  Other  forme  of  insanity,  acute  and  chronic. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
dipiomaiiia,  tliere  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
proper  certificates  for  sending  a  patient  to  an  asylum,  and  to 
ei|dftin  Mr.  Dalrymple's  proposed  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
Muiigtmeat  of  Habitual  Drunkards,"  which  will  enable  dip- 
somuutea  to  be  properly  cared  for  in  refuges,  etc.,  even  when 
thrir  sympliOBGul  are  not  such  as  to  bring  them  under  the  deii- 
oitiim  of  being  of  unsound  mind.  I  shall  s^ad  you  a  copy  of 
the  sm^ided  bill  as  eocn  as  it  is  printed. 

Dr.  Laycook,  of  Edinburgh,  is  publiAing  a  course  of  lee- 
tves^^On  theClinical  Observation  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
md  Nervoufi  System,"  which  are  deserving  of  much  attention, 
lad  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  volume  of  the 
iUdicfd  Time9  and  Gazette^  Passing  over  the  first  lecture, 
vhich  is  mainly  introductory,  we  find  the  second  devoted  to 
the  explanation  and  application  of  what  he  terma  "  the  law  of 
iiiection  of  physiological  activity,"  which  also  indicates  the 
lireetion  of  structural  degeneration.  As  the  late  Dr.  Waller 
lemonstrated  it  to  be  the  law  of  degeneration  of  botli  the 
notor  and  sensory  spinal  nerves,  Prof.  Laycock,  who  has  ex- 
ioided  its  application  to  the  brain  and  nerves  of  special  sense, 
tenamod  it.the  "  Wallerian  law."  "  An  injury,"  he  observes, 
*to  a  .eenfiory  or  afferent  nerve  ma^  be  followed  by  varying 
centric  disorder  and  disease.  In  traumatic  tetanus,  the  spinal 
^hio  system  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the 
ower  jaw,  -limbs,  and  trunk,  is  so  affected  that  tonic  con- 
vulsions follow  upon  a  slight  touch,  or  even  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  or^  the  injury  may  cause  a  neuralgia  and  no  tetanus, 
>iit  spaama- and  epileptic  convulsions;  or,  there  may  be  no 
Jifitunlgia)  only  illusive  sensations,  as  an  aura,  numbness,  and 
fet  centric  encephalic  disorders  result ;  or,  there  may  be  no 
clMUige  perceptible  by  the  patient,  and  yet  there  may  be 
various  vesanise,  such  as  the  so-called  '  masked '  epilepsy, 
i^a^  melanoholia.  I  give  you  as  an  illustration  an  instruc- 
tive railway  case.  On  March  2i,  1866,  a  house-agent  and 
^«^eollector,  aged  sixty,  weighing  308  lbs,,  was  holding  on  to 
*  failway-earriage,  when  the  guard  crushed  the  end  of  his 
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finger  by  shutting  the  door,  so  that  a  portion  was  squeeased 
He  suffered  much  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  reac 
home  faint  and  exhausted.  The  iinger  healed,  but  in 
course  of  a  month  after  the  injury  ho  had  a  dight  teti 
symptom,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  a  sort  of  fit.  Hei 
complained,  also,  of  numbness  and  strange  senBations  in 
hand  and  arm,  twitohings  of  the  face,,  and  a  sense  of  wc 
ness  and  loss  of  strengtli,  so  that,  although  prenriousl]^ 
robust  health,  he  was  unable  to  undergo  even  BH^ttezerti 
without  a  feeling  of  fatigue.  He  resumed  his  offioe^w 
for  six  months,  but  got  slowly  worge,  beooming  highly  ni 
ous  and  dreadfully  depressed.  He  had  next  nombnea 
the  body  and  faintness;  then,  by  degrees,  his  powen 
speech,  motion,  and  vision  failed;  and  at  last  he -died,  { 
tember  13, 1867,  nearly  eighteen  motntbs  afib^  the  «ecid 
This  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  injuries  to  the  nerrousi 
tem  railway-accidents  cause.  What  waft  the  probable  pail 
logical  anatomy  ?  First,  degeneration  of  the  afferent  fibril 
the  injured  finger ;  then  of  the  intervertebral  ganglion;  -t 
radiation  thence,  either  upon,  othor  ganglia,  indnding  the  ( 
serian,  or  eke  upon  the  sensory  structures  of  the  cord;;  n 
as  a  sequel,  degeneration  either  of  the  vessels,  or  lymphal 
or  connective  tissue,  or  of  all,  so  that  the  functions  of  both 
sensory  and  motor  sides  of  the  cerebro-apinal  centres  a 
abolished.  The  progressive  disease,  the  :age^  and  the  ig 
weight  of  the  sufferer,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  degen 
tions  were  diathetic.  .     .       . 

"The  element  of  time  is  a  very  important*  point  in 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  this  class  of  cases.  The  progres 
degeneration  may  extend  over  several  years^  In  Jnly,  K 
I  saw  a  captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  who,  fifbe6n<  yeai«  bel 
when  a  mklshipman,  fell  about  eight  feet  as  he  was  jdesQi 
ing  Table  Mountain,  Oape  of  Good  Hope^  He  receive 
scalp'wound,  which  bled  freely,  and  he  thonghthe  mnstk 
been  made  unconscious.  The  surgeon  of  his  ship  examii 
but  found  no  fracture,  and  dressed  the  wound,  whioh:  hei 
well.  I  found  an  extensive  scar  on  the  scalp,  over  the  ei 
of  the  lefl  parietal  region,  and  the  surface  slightly  depres 
This  had  led  some  to  propose  trephining.     Twelve  yean  a 
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tlie  injary  he  married,  and  sliortly  after  had  habitual  head- 

achea,  with  mental  depression,  increasing  until  he  became 

melancholic     Rest  fix>m  active  duty  restored  him  to  compara- 

tiTeheahh  of  both  body  and  mind,  but  his  manner  continued 

peenlitr.    He,  however,  resumed  charge  of  a  ship,  and  so  got 

inTolred  in  harassing  and  anxious  night-diities  off  the  Irish 

ooMt,  watching  the  Fenians.     This  exhausting  M*ork  induced 

a  serieB  of  nenraies  of  the  eneephalon,  which  were  progres- 

sifelj  intensiiied  into  structural  disease,  until  (when  I  saw 

him)  be  was  weak  of  mind,  incapable  of  movement,  passed 

urine  and  feeces  involuntarily,  and  had  great  difficulty  of 

artiimlatioD,  aa  well  as  an  incapacity  to  express  his  ideas  by 

appropriate  words,  although  he  easily  smiled  and  laughed. 

£arly  in  November  of  the  following  year  he  had  successive 

fits  of  oonvulsiona,  became  unconscious,  and  so  died,  sixteen 

ytan  after  the  injury  to  the  scalp.    Long  as  this  x>eriod  may 

appear,  I  knew  a  major  whose  insanity  was  attributed,  and  I 

believe  rightly,  to  a  scalp^wound  (sabre-cut)  received  at  tlie 

battle  of  Waterloo^  thirty  years  previously. 

'^  The  relation  of  these  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  to 
time — and  long  time**«ia  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
tlteobseirvatioDa^f  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  meets 
yott  everywhere." 

After  8ome>general  remarks  on  the  independence  of  the 
two  hemispheres^  and  on  the  generaliy«admitted  fact  that 
^tniotaml  disease  is  moce  common  in  the  left  hemisphere  tlian 
in  the  right,  he  proceeds  to  apply  the  Wallerian  law  of  de- 
generation to  the  snbrjeot  of  aphasia:  ^^From  this  point  ot 
^iew,  tiie  causes  of  left  lesions  in  aphasia  are  very  various : 
V  Gxeater  use,  both  motor  and  sensory,  is  one  very  common 
ciiae;  but  motor  use  alone  cannot  influence  tongue-speech 
^udlaleraUj  in  the  same  way  as  it  influences  hand^peech,  be- 
caofle  the  mn^les  pn  both  sides  must  be  used  in  tongue- 
H^oeeh^and  we*  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  tho  left  side  is 
iDoie  used  mentally ;  but  this  is  not  proven.    It  is  difierent 
in  liaQdHq>0ech,  in  which  one  arm  and  hand  is  much  more 
eommonly .  need  than  the  other  to  express  emotionally  and 
^olitioQally  all  ideas  and  feelings.    The  greater  motor  use  of 
bright  arm  probably  predisposes  the  left  half  to  degenera- 
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tion  as  to  its  motor  structares,  while  the  mental — that  is,  Be 
sorial — ^use  to  this  end  will  also,  in  like  manner,  predispose 
more  ready  degeneration  of  the  orbital  lobes.  Such  degenm 
tion  wonld  involve,  also,  the  sensorial  structiii*6e  (orbital  lobe 
subservient  to  tongu&«peech,  but  these  two  kinds  can  and  < 
occur  separately.  2.  The  nutrition  of  the  convolntioas  i 
pends  greatly  upon  the  supply  of  blood  through  the*  midd 
cerebral  artery ;  and,  as  the  left  common  carotid  comes  dirai 
ly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  more  directly  liable  to  ta] 
in  fibrin-pli^  than  the  right,  and  hence  emboiiam  of  the  li 
middle  cerebral  artery,  with  consequent  hemiplegia  andapl] 
sia,  is  more  common  than  of  the  lefL  &  Seflex  eausar 
defective  nutrition  are  also  more  common  on  the  left  dian  i 
the  right  half  of  the  axis.  Thus,  the  heart  and  largd  yew 
act  more  commonly  in  this  way  on  the  left  half  thas  the  It? 
on  the  right.  4.  The  kidneys,  oraria^  and  testes  exeraii 
when  diseased,  an  important  diastaltic  inflaence  on  the  nut 
tion  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and,  as  the  lefk  kidney  and  teslic 
are  more  predisposed  to  disease  than  the  right,  beeauae  tiM 
veins  are  more  liable  to  pressure,  the  left  half  of  the  oerdx 
spinal  axis  is  more  likely:  to  suffiar  than  the  right.  .This 
true,  even  although  their  action  be  decussative  as  reganls  t 
cerebellum,  for  disease  of  that  organ  is  decuesative  as  regai 
the  cerebrum ;  so  that  atrophy  of  the  rtgk6  half  of  the  oei 
bellum  from  disease  of  the  l^  testicle  would*  react  on  .the  U 
hemisphere.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  deep  down 
development,  it  happens  that  nerve  centres  and  oi^bs  ouit 
left  side  are  more  frequently  affected  from  diastaltic  aoti 
of  these  organs  than  on  the  right.''    .         . 

Passing  over  his  remarks  on  changes  in  the  •a{»peaiane& 
the  pupil  (with  the  remark  that  its  cbntraotloa  mieana  j^als; 
and  redness  and  congestion  of  the  faoe^  and  coTTJunetitss 
diagnostic  signs,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  headacheSi  -  ^T 
significance  of  headaches  varies  as  widely  as  their  causes^  a: 
as  the  tissues  involved.  Some  are  due  to  extra-cranial=  ieana 
as  osteosis  of  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  ^pbilitio  pe 
ostitis  of  the  cranium,  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  tmm 
of  the  dura  mater,  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  aflGectlons  of  t 
scalp.      In  these    cases  the    pain,   as  headache,  is   usoal 
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loetlized,  or   at  the  most   is  hemi-cranial.      On  the  other 
hand,  cerebral  or  brain  aches  are  more  general ;   yet  these 
afiect  regions.  <  You  wiU  find  it  nseftil  to  inquire  whether 
the  headache  of  this  kind  be  frontal,  coronal,  occipital,  or 
geneiiL     Frontal  headaches,  except  when   associated  with 
6^  of  hemiplegia^  aphasia,  and  simple  palsies,  are  for  the 
molt  part  symptomatic.    They  are  very  common  in  gastric 
sod  hepatic  disorders^  in  almost  all  exanthematic,  epidemic, 
aod  eDdsmic  &rreaBBy  and  in  fever  generally.    Coronal  head- 
adiea  kave  their  seat  in  the  vertex,  are  often  conjoined  with 
iiKmsed  heat  of  the  part,  and  a  falling  of  the  hair,  and  com- 
nionly  indicate 'ft  nemrosisw    They  are  experienced  in  hysteria, 
nenrousnefis,  aod  low  spirits^  melancholia,  paroxj'smal  and  other 
kinds  of  insanity.  ^  In  one  ease  of  paroxysmal  insanity  that 
csme  under  my  notice  in  consultation^  there  was  found  after 
dnth  an  ac&esion  of  the  dnra  mater  to  the  cranium  and  pia  ma- 
ter at  the  point  of  the  vertex  to  which  pain  was  referred.     Oc- 
cipital headache  is  of  two  kinds :  one  kind ,  associated  with  pain 
extendoiff  down  the  nape^  and  either  with  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  bead  back,  or  witk  actual  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cer- 
vical musdeBj  is  one  of  the  most  pathognomonic  signs  of  cere- 
bnd  menin^tis  of  the  base,  extending  down  the  cord.    It  is, 
A&BQeb,  a  oommon^  initiatory  symptom  of  that  cerobro-spinal 
meningitis  which  has  been  observed  of  late  in  Ireland,  and  in 
which  the  oocmronoe  of  a  neurotic  purpura  in  certain  cases, 
^etesoit  (tf  the  spinal  lesion^  has  caused  it  to  be  named  the 
^  black  tever'  or/the^purplesi.'    The  other  kind  of  occipital 
beidacheis  wshoUy  d^erent.    It  is  usually  a  sign  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  or  of  the  dura  mater  over  it,  but,  it 
iiabo  a  ncii9X)sisilike  the  coronal  headache. 

*^In  .certain  head-afiections,  chiefly  neuroses,  tho  patient 
comphdna  of'paiafbl  senaations,  which  are  illusive,  or,  as  some 
wouM  sajTf  fanagtnary,  and  of  which  the  seat  is  in  the  muscle- 
iQimy  tract  >«t^  tike  base  of  the  brain.  Often  with  coronal 
'iQtdachls  there  lis  ft  feeling  of  pressure  at  the  vertex,  in  others 
^head  iieel&as  if :  a  hoc^  were  fixed  round  it,  resembling  a 
'^aebsationroimd  the  tnmk,  experienced  in  certain  kinds  of 
P^Ukpl^ia.  These  and  others,  of  burning,  boring,  tearing,  etc., 
'^^ong  to- a  group  of  corporeal  illusive  sensations,  referred  to 
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the  bones,  limbs,  and  viscera,  which  the  patient  cannot  easi 
describe,  but  which  are  very  common  in  sexual  hypochondri 
asis,  delirium  tremens,  and  insanity.  The  '  splitting '  hea 
aclie  of  fevers  belongs  to  this. class/' 

I  sliall  resume  the  consideration  of  these  lecturea^  of  whi 
only  two  have  yet  appeared,  in  my  next  letter. 

Under  t\vd  title  of  ^'  Body  and  Mind,"  Dr.  Haudaley  I 
published  the  Gulstouian  Lectures  whi«h  he  delivered  laBiyc 
before  the  £oyal  College  of  Physicians.  •  The  volvme  conaigtB 
three  lectures:  1.  On  the  physical  condition  of  meataiihi 
tion  in  healUi ;  2;  On  eertainforms  of  degeneracy  of  mind^  tb 
causation  and  their  relations  to  other  diaordeis  of  the  nemi 
system ;  and  8.  On  the  rdotions  of  morbid  bodily  states  tod 
ordered  mental  functions,  with  an  appendix  containing  t^ 
previously  printed  papers  ''On  the  Limito  of  PhibaopUi 
Inquiry,"  and  '^On  the  Theory  of  Vitality;"  >  La.  his  ft 
lecture  he  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  physiology  of  our  nu 
tal  functions,  showing  how  indissolnUy  they  are  boiOMl .np  wj 
the  bodily  functions;  and  points  out  that  the  higher  meni 
operations  are  Ainctions  of  the  supremo  nerve*oentres,  but  tih 
though  of  a  higher  and  more  complex  nature  than  the  foi 
tions  of  the  lower  nerve-centres^  they  obey  the  same  physio 
gical  laws  of  evolution,  and  can  be  best  approached  throu; 
a  knowledge  of  them. 

In  the  second  leotnre  be  shows  how-  large  a  part  in  t 
production  of  insanity  is  played  by  the  hereditazy  neoroi 
and  points  out  the  necessity  of  sortttiniidng  more  closely  th 
has  yet  been  done  ihe- features  of  the: diifierent forms  of  im 
tal  derangement  tiiat  own  its  banefulj  influence.  The  fbllo 
ing  extracts  from  this  lecture  on  thesulijeot  idiocy  wiU  not 
think,  be  deemed  undeserving  of  H  place  in  thia  letter. 

'^  The  oongenital  idiot  is-deprived^of  his:  hnmanibii^Ittagl 
for  he  is  boni  with  such  a  defect  of  braia  that  lie  cannol.d 
play  any,  or  can  only  display  very  feeble  aod  tmpefffed^  m 
tal  functions.  Fmm  no  fault  of  his  owttiis-  he  tk^s  afflielx 
seeing  that  he  must  be  held  innocent  of  ail  offienee^-^bot  I 
offence  of  his  share  of  the  original  sin ;  but  it  is  nowise  60  cU 
tliat  it  is  not  from  some  fault  of  his  parents.  It  is  all  too  tr 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  has  observably  been  a  neglect  or  d 
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regard  of  the  laws  which  govern  hnman  development  through 

the  ages.    Idio<7^  is,  indeed,  a  mannfaetnrcd  article ;  and,  al- 

tboQgh  we  are  not  always  able  to  tell  how  it  is  manufactured, 

still  its  important  causes  are  known  and  are  within  control. 

Kany  cases  are  distinctly  traceable  to  parental  intemperance 

and  excess.     Ont  of  three  hundred'  idiots  in  Massachusetts, 

Or.  Hiowe  £nmd  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to  be 

tbeoffiiprii^  of  intemperate  parents ;  and  there  are  numerous 

scattered  observation^  which  prove  that  chronic  alcoholism  in 

the  parent  may  directly  ocoasion.idiocy  in  the  child.    I  think, 

tooy  that  there  is  bo  reasonable  question  of  the  ill  effects  of 

marriages  of  eonsangmnity ;  that  their  tendency  is  to  produce 

^iegeiiera^  of  the  race^  and  idiocy  as  the  extremest  form  of 

SQch  degenaraey.    I  do  not  say  that  aU  the  children  of  such 

iiianriages  may  not  somietimes  be  healthy,  and  some  of  them 

quite  healdiy  at  other  times;  bnt  the  general  and  ultimate 

f^satt  of  breeding  in  and  in  is  to  produce  barrenness  and  ste- 

vQityy  children  of  a  low  degree  of  viability  and  of  imperfect 

mental  and  physical  development,  deaf-mutism,  and  actual 

iDnbeeiiity  or  idiocy.  -  Again,  insanity  in  the  parent  may  issue 

in  idiocy  in  the  odKpring,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  natural 

term  of  mental  degeneracy  when  it  goes  on  unchecked  through 

geoerationSk    It  may  be  affirmed  with  no  little  confidence, 

that,  if  the  experiment  of  intermarrjnng  insane  persons  for  two 

<^  three>  generaitioais  were  tried,  the  result  would  be  sterile 

idiocy  aodextinetioii  of  the  family''  (pp.  44-48). 

**  Noene,"  he  jostly  observes,  '^  can  well  dispute  that,  in  the 

^ttse  of  such  extreme^  morbid  variety  as  a  congenital  idiot  is,  we 

have  to  do  Ivith  a  defbetive  nervous  organization.    We  are  still, 

however,  without  <moiie  than^a  very  few  exact  descriptions  of 

^he  brains  of  idiots.    Mr^  Marshall  has  recently  examined  and 

^tacribed  the  brains  of  two  idiots  of  European  descent.    He 

'isHind  ihe  cettvt>liltions '  to  be  ibwer  in  number,  individually 

W  eonofpleoE,' broader  atnd  smoother,  than  in  tlie  apes :  ^  In  this 

'Qapedt;?  he  aays^  ^  theidiet^s  brains  are  even  more  simple  than 

^hat  ef  the  gibbon^  and  approach  that  of  the  baboon.'    The 

<^dition  w«8  then  the  result  neither  of  atrophy  nor  of  mere 

^vtest  of  growth,  but  consisted  essentially  in  an  imperfect 

Eolation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  their  parts,  dependent 
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on  an  arrest  of  development*  The  proportion  of  the  wei 
of  brain  to  that  of  body  was  extraordinarily  diminished. 
learn,  then,  that  when  man  is  bom  with  a  brain  no  h% 
— indeed  lower — than  that  of  an  ape,  he  may  hava  the  oobt^ 
tions  fewer  in  number,  and  individually  less  complex  than  i 
are  in  the  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  and  an  orang ;  the  hat 
brain  may  revert  to,  or  fall  bdow,  that  type  of  dev^elopiii 
from  which,  if  the  theory  of  Darwin  be  true,  it  has  gradni 
ascended  by  evolution  through  the  i^es.  With  the  defee 
organ  there  is  a  correspondipg  d^eet  of  funetioii*  But  d 
is  sometimes  more  than  a  simple  defect.  A  carious  ttud  in 
esting  fact,  which  has  by  no  means  yet  received  the  oonad 
tion  which  it  deserves,  is  that,  witli  the  appeaninoe  «f  i 
animal  type  of  brain  in  idiocy,  there  do  sometimes  appeal 
reappear  remarkable  animal  traits  and  instincta  Tbero  i 
class  of  idiots  which  may  justly  be  designated  theraidfBo] 
brutes  are  the  members  of  it "  (pp.  46,  47). 

A  striiung  instance  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Dr.  Mil 
ell,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland:  ^^I  b 
never,"  he  says,  ^^seen  a  better  illustration  of  the  Ape^ 
idiot  than  in  this  case.  It  is  not,  however,  the  face  alon^  1 
is  ape-like.  He  grins,  chatters,  and  screams  like  a  moid 
never  attempting  a  sound  in  any  way  resembling  a  wordi 
puts  himself  in  the  most  ape-like  attitude  in  his  hunts  a 
lice,  and  often  brings  his  mouth  to  help  his  handsw  He  gn 
what  he  brings  to  his  mouth  widn  an  apish  hold.  Hta  thw 
are  but  additional  lingers.  He  has  a  leaping  walk..  He 
heavy  eyebrows  and  short  hair  on  his  chedcsoriiice.  Hia  h 
is  not  very  small,  its  greatest  dreumfeiaice  bcring  twc 
inches  and  a  half,  but  in  shape  it  strongly  exUbitB  the  i 
form  of  abnormality." 

After  describing  Pinel's  case,  of  an  idiot  whowfis-'flo 
thing  like  a  aheep^  both  in  respect  of  hertostea,  her  mod< 
life,  and  the  form  of  her  head,  who  used  to  butt^with-faerh 
if  she  was  in  a  passion,  who  slept. on  the  ground  in  the  poel 
of  animals,  whose  back,  loins,  and  shoulders,  were  oovepsd  i 
hair,  and  whose  speech  was  confined  to  the  winrds,  &^,h 
bcA  I  he  proceeds  to  give  the  details  of  a  deformed  idiot  { 
now  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  who  has  striking  feature 
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regemblance  to  a  goose,  so  much  so  that  the  nurses  who  re- 
ceiTed  her  deecribed  her  as  just  like  ^^  a  plucked  goose."    Her 
tuber  died  in  the  asjlum,  and  her  mother's  sister  was  also  a 
pideat  in  it  at  one  time.    She  is  four  feet  two  inches  in 
hof^  has  a  amall  head  and  thin  and  scanty  hair,  so  that  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  partially  bald.    The  eyes  are  large, 
iwrnd,  prominent,  and  restless,  and  are  frequently  covered  by 
the  eyelids,  as  if  by  a  slow  forcible  effort  at  winking.     The 
lower  jaw.  is  laiige,  projecting  more  than  one  inch  beyond  the 
co&tncted  upper  jaw,  and  possesses  an  extraordinary  range  of 
a&ftero-posterior^  as  well  as  lateral  movement ;  the  whole  con- 
iiguitian  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  having  a  somewhat 
bOtUke  appearance.    The  neck  is  unusually  long  and  flexible, 
and  is  capable  of  being  bent  backward  so  as  to  actually  touch 
the  bade  between  the  scapulffi.    The  cutis  anserina  is  general 
OTtt  the  body,  but  is  most  marked  on  the  back  and  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  limbs,  where  it  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  just 
dqnived  of  feathersT   The  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  stand 
ptominently  out,  and,  nooving  fireely  with  the  movements  of 
the  anna,  have  preeiaaLy  the  appearance  of  rudimentary  wings. 
The  girl  uttera  no  articulate  sounds,  but  expresses  pleasure  by 
cid^Iing  like  a  gooee,.  and  displeasure  by  hissing  or  screeching 
like  a  goose,  or  perhaps  like  a  macaw.    When  angry,  she  flaps 
1^  arms  against  her  sides,  and  beats  her  feet  upon  the  floor. 
&he  knotwrs  her  own  name,  and  understands  one  or  two  short 
'Mteneefl,.such-  as  "Come  here,"  and  ^^Put  out  your  hand.'' 
She  TocogaixfOi  the  persona  who  attend  upon  her  and  feed  her, 
^  is  much  agitated  if  touched  by  a  stranger.    She  cannot 
feed  heraelf,  but  swallows  voraciously  all  that  is  put  into  her 
inooth,- showing  no  preference  for  one  article  of  diet  over  an- 
other.   She  is  dirty  in  her  habits,  and  no  amount  of  attention 
liee  improved-  hec  in. this  respect.    She  is  very  fond  of  her 
^th,  cackling  when  she  is  put  into  it,  and  screeching  when 
^  is  taken,  out  of  it; 

^'  It  is  a  Jiattural  question,"  says  the  writer,  ^'  whence  come 
^l^eie  aainaal  traits,  and  instincts  in  man  i  Instead  of  passing 
^i^tta  by  as  abnormal,  or,  worse  still,  stigmatizing  them  as  un- 
'^^timly  it  behooves  us  to  seek  for  the  scientific  interpretation 
whidi  they  must  certainly  have.    When  we  reflect  that  every 
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human  brain  does,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  pi 
through  tlie  same  stages  as  the  brains  of  other  vertebrate  ai 
mals,  and  that  ito  transitional  states  resemble  the  permane 
forms  of  their  brains ;  and,  when  we  reflect  further,  that  t 
stages  of  its  development  in  the  womb  may  be  considered  t 
'  abstract  and  brief  chronicle '  of  a  series  of  developments  fb 
have  gone  on  through  countless  ages  in  Nature,  it  does  c 
seem  so  wonderful,  as  at  the  first  blush  it  might  do,  that 
should,  when  in  a  condition  of  arrested  development,  son 
times  display  animal  instincts.  Summing  up,  as  it  were, 
itself  the  leading  forms  of  the  vertebrate  type,  there  is  tmlj 
brute  brain  within  the  man's ;  and  when  the  latter  stops  ^ 
of  its  characteristic  development  as  KimMm^  when  it  remai 
arrested  at  or  below  the  level  of  an  orang's  brain,  it  may 
presumed  that  it  will  manifest  its  most  primitive  ftmotioi 
and  no  higher  functions  "  (p.  52). 

"  We  need  not,"  he  adds,  "  confine  our  attention  to  idi« 
only.  Whence  come  the  savage  snarl,  the  destructive  dispo 
tion,  the  wild  howl,  and  tlie  offensive  habits,  so  often  display 
by  the  insane  ?  The  numerous  brute-like  characteristics  (i 
eluding  bolting  the  food  and  rumination)  that  are  at  tini 
witnessed  in  the  insane  show  that  m(»rbid  psychology- m 
yield  some  very  strong  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  1 
Darwin^s  views." 

Among  other  points  of  importance  discussed  in  this  ledtc 
are  ^'  the  bodily  and  mental  marks  of  the  insane  temperamenr 
(see  page  62,  etc.),  and  tlie  subject  of  that  most  dietreBri 
form  of  insanity  in  which  there  is  a  desperate  impulse  to  oa 
nn't  suicide  or  homicide  (see  page  72). 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  concluding  leeti 
are  sexual  insanity,  in  all  its  forms,  sympathetic  insam' 
hallucinations,  tentacle  of  the  insane,  delirium  of  exhaustk 
and  idiopathic  insanity. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  interesting  volume  k 
soon  be  reprinted  by  some  enterprising  American  publisher 

Another  book  to  which  I  would  direct  the  attention  <^  t 
readers  of  this  letter  is  "  Tlie  Prophetic  Spirit  in  its  Relatio 
to  Wisdom  and  Madness,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Clissold,  M.  A. 
well-known  Swedenborgian.     In  this  very  remarkable  and, 
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many  minds,  startling  volume,  Mr.  Clissold  maintains  that 
the  prophetic  spirit  is  resolved,  by  recent  medico-psjchological 
ioquiries,  into  hallucinations,  illusions,  and  other  symptoms  of 
diflordered  ideation.  He  first  treats  of  the  state  called  the 
prophiUe  mania;  secondly,  he  compares  its  phenomena  witli 
those  of  mystics,  false  prophets,  and  the  insane ;  thirdly,  he 
points  out  the  modem  psychologieal  explanation  of  these 
{Aeoomena;  fourthly,  he  eets  forth  the  intrinsic  differences 
between  prophetic  and  morbid  mania ;  and,  lastly,  he  suggests 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  first  principles  of  a  higher  psy- 
chology»  Xearly  half  the  book,  which  consists  of  more  than 
thiee  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  intriusic  differences 
between  prpplietic  and  morbid  mania.  The  true  prophets 
were  in  communication  with  supernatural  beings  by  internal 
t^MOM,  which  were  of  supernatural  origin,  whereas  the  internal 
tswcw  of  the  insane  may  be  accounted  for  by  merely  natural 
Cioaes.  These -internal  voices  arc,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
part  of  Swe^deuborgian  belief. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Meredith  Olymer's  very  interesting 
paper  "  On  the  Dramatic  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  " 
led  ipe  to  write  to  Dr.  Lefebvre,  Professor  of  General  Pa- 
tlology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
^ain,  to  ask  for  further  and  later  details  regarding  the  case  of 
Louise  Lateau.  In  reply  to  my  letter,  he  forwarded  .me  a 
<>ttplete-  work^  which  he  has  recently  published,  entitled 
^^Loaiae  Lateau  de  Boia  d'Haino:  sa  Vie — ses  Extases — ses 
Stigmates,,  ^Sltude  M6dicale.  Par  le  Dr.  F.  Lefebvre.  Pp. 
360,  Loayiii%  :1870<"  The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
ume is  as  follows  :  In  the  first  part  ho  gives  a  short  biography 
^f  the  young  woman ;  in  the  second,  he  enters  into  the  details 
of  ]^  ease,  in  the  third,  he  discusses  the  hypothesis  of  there 
^ing.  a^y  feaud  or  imposition  practised ;  while  the  fourth 
'^d  concluding  part,  which  occupies  more  than  three-quarters 
^i  the  whole  book,  is  devoted  to  the  medical  study  of  the 
facte.  He  devotes -eighty  pages  to  the  subject  of  stigmatiza- 
^lOQ,  and  a  hundred  to  that  of  ecstasy.  The  author  of  this 
GUiiouB  volume  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  the  con- 
^Qtious  care  with  which  he  has  investigated  this  almost 
iiieredible  case.    I  may  conclude  by  stating  tliat  he  informs 

VOL.  V.  1& 
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me  that  he  last  saw  his  patient  on  the  13th  of  January,  1871 
and  that  she  continued  in  precisely  the  same  state  {totifaurs  It 
meme). 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  notice  Dr.  Blandford's  "  Insanit] 
and  its  Treatment :  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical  anc 
Legal,  of  Lisane  Patients,"  which  has  jnst  appeared. 

I  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Jfedi 
oal  Jurisprudence.  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Richardson'i 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Toxicology^  in  the  January  num 
ber  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Jieview^  is  made  up  of  ai 
almost  complete  reprint  of  Dr.  John  Day's  paper  "  On  tin 
Color-Tests  for  Blood  and  Pas,"  from  the  Australian  Jfedica 
Journal.  I  may  state  that  my  brother's  blood-test  has  sue 
ceeded  when  even  the  spectroscope,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  it 
greatest  masters,  Mr.  Sorby,  has  failed  to  give  certain  evi 
dence ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  delicacy  of  the  pua-test,  j 
may  mention  the  following  case :  A  woman  with  an  obseon 
tumor  in  the  hepatic  region  came  from  Ballerat  to  Geelonj 
(where  Dr.  John  Day  resides)  for  advice.  A  grooved  needli 
was  inserted  into  the  swelling  by  one  of  the  hospital-surgeons 
and  the  contents  of  the  groove  gave  no  result  under  the  micro 
scope.  On  the  following  day,  it  occurred  to  my  brotheir'i 
mind  to  apply  the  test  to  the  needle,  and  it  even  then  yieldec 
a  distinct  reaction  of  pus. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  that  certain  monkey 
are  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  strychnia.  Dr.  Bengei 
states  (in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette)  that  the  following  fiMt 
have  been  ascertained :  1.  That  the  '^  lungoor "  may  be  aaic 
to  be  proof  against  the  poison  of  this  alkaloid.  2.  That  the 
^^  pouch-cheek "  monkey  is  susceptible,  but  not  bo  readily  m 
man.  3.  That  the  proverb  that  a  monkey  will  never  eat  mnj 
thing  that  is  poisonous  is  confirmed ;  the  ^'  lungoor "  readilj 
eating  it,  while  the  ^^  pouch-cheek  "  monkey  refused  to  take  it 
except  on  compulsion. 

A  novel  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  witt 
strychnia  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Eames,  the  Super 
intcndent  of  the  Donegal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ireland,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  November  12th.  While  walk 
ing  in  the  country,  some  years  ago,  he  saw  a  dog  suspendec 
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by  the  hind-l^s  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.     On  asking  the  own- 
er, who  was  present,  why  the  dog  was  placed  in  this  position, 
he  was  told  that  the  animal  had  swallowed  vermin-poison, 
and  that  this  was  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  the  dog  hav- 
ing first  bad  a  lai^c  dose  of  butter  administered.     The  owner 
added  that  he  had  previously  saved  the  same  dog's  life  by  this 
treatment.    A  terrier  bitch  belonging  to  Dr.  Eames  having 
lately  taken  some  strychnia  laid  for  rats,  and  being  in  a  mori- 
bund state,  with  the  most  violent  tetanic  spasms,  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  treatment.    He  immediately  poured  about  half 
a  pint  of  sweet-oil  down  her  throat  (which  under  the  circum- 
stances most  have  been  no  easy  matter),  and  had  her  tied  up 
mo  a  beam  by  her  hind  legs  for  about  six  hours,  during  which 
nyeriod  she  was  occasionally  taken  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
^'when  the  spasms  returned.    At  the  end  of  the  six  hours  symp- 
'Mdotor  of  recovery  appeared,  and  on  the  next  day  she  was  quite 
ell. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  success  of  tlie  treatment  is 
ue  to  the  cerebral  congestion  produced  by  the  position,  the 
»il  or  butter  only  acting  mechanically  in  hindering  further 
bsorption.  He  suggests  that  by  means  of  a  rotating  inclined 
lane,  the  human  subject  might  be  similarly  treated ;  but,  if  a 
requires  half  a  pint  of  oil,  what  is  the  dose  for  a  mus- 
nlar  Christian  ? 
Dr.  Weyrich  has  lately  published  a  remarkable  case  of 
^ietection  of  strychnia,  when  opium  and  ipecacuanha  had  also 
^^een  taken.  The  strychnia  was  detected  in  an  alcoholic  ex- 
"^luct  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  reaction 
X=BToduced  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
^^^hich,  at  first,  oxidizes  only  the  emetine,  and,  this  having  been 
*^^moved,  produces  the  well-known  purple  coloration  due  to 
tike  reaction  of  these  agents  on  strychnia.  The  morphia  was 
<l«iected  in  a  separately-made  amyl-alcoholic  solution  by  means 
o^  molybdate  of  soda  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

A  case  of  death  from  the  absorption  of  arsenic  lately  oc- 

<5iirred  at  Derby.      An  inn-keeper  purchased  a  quantity  of 

^x^nic  for  the  purpose  of  wadiing  the  walls  of  his  house, 

"^rhich  abounded  in  bugs.     All  the  family  were  seized  with 
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Bymptoms  of  arseiiical  poisoning,  from  which,  however,  they 
slowly  recovered,  excepting  the  landlord. 

The  last  volume  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  JSsforU 
contains  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Legge,  entitled  "  Ol^ervatioDisoD 
the  Physiological  Action  of  Apocodeia  and  of  the  Ilydrochlo- 
rate  of  Cotamamic  Acid."  The  late  Dr.  Matthiessen  placed 
at  his  disposal  preparations  of  chloride  of  apocodeia  (a  base 
procured  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  codeia)  and  oi 
hydrochlorate  of  cotarnamic  acid.  Tlie  former,  when  given  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  healthy  man  produced  no 
appreciable  result ;  nor  had  it  any  effect  in  stopping  intennit- 
tent  fever  when  given  in  two-grain  doses  before  the  attack. 
It  is  a  salt  of  remarkable  bitterness,  and  is  too  irritating  to  be 
employed  for  subcutaneous  injection.  One,  two,  or  three 
grains  injected  into  a  dog  caused  vomiting  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  but,  when  four  or  five  grains  were  injected,  death  oc- 
curred in  about  twenty-four  lioiirs,  intense  coma  supervening* 

The  hydrochlorate  of  cotarnamic  acid  is  an  active  poison, 
and  is  veiy  remarkable  for  tlie  length  of  time  in  which  it  «p- 
parently  lies  dormant  in  the  system  (especially  in  dogs).  Thus, 
in  two  dogs,  into  which  2.1  and  2.76  grains  were  injected, 
death  occurred  three  days  after  the  operation,  no  sympfaw 
having  been  produced  until  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  injection.  The  first  symptoms  were  flickering  contno- 
tions  of  the  muscles,  then  great  weakness  and  inability  to 
stand  ;  the  cause  of  death  probably  being  the  weakness  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles,  the  action  of  the 
heart  remaining  unimpaired.  Five  grains  injected  into  a  ^ 
at  3  p.  M.  gave  rise  to  no  symptoms  till  11  a.  m.  the  next  diji 
when  she  refused  her  food.  At  2  p.  m.,  twenty4hree  houR 
after  the  injection,  she  began  to  show  muscular  weakness,  aod 
she  died  at  6  p.  m. 

I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  Anthropologyj  and  have  gre*^ 
pleasure  in  announcing  tliat  the  differences  that  have  for  eevord 
years  prevented  a  fusion  of  the  Anthropological  and  Ethnolo- 
gical Societies  of  London  are  at  last  amicably  arranged,  ^^ 
that  in  place  of  the  two  rivals  societies  we  now  have  the  Th* 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Irda^ 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
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The  most  important  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Enthological  Society  is  Prof.  Huxley's  commu- 
nication "  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Chief  Modi- 
Scations  of  Mankind."  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  enunciated 
lis  views  in  a  lecture  which  he  originally  delivered  about 
iice  years  ago,  at  Norwich,  when  the  British  Association  met 
it  that  city.  His  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  colored  map  of 
he  world,  in  which  the  diflTerent  types  are  represented  by  spe- 
ial  tints.  He  believes  in  four  principal  types,  viz. :  1.  The 
Vustralioid  type;  2.  The  Negroid  type;  3.  The  Xantho- 
hroic  type,  or  Fair  "Whites,  and  4.  The  Mongolian  type.  He 
i^'ns  with  the  consideration  of  the  characteristics  ot^ — 

L  The  Aubtralioid  Type. — The  males  of  this  type  are 
!ommonly  of  fair  stature,  with  well-developed  torso  and  arms, 
)ut  relatively  and  absolutely  slender  legs.  The  color  of  the 
Un  ifl  some  shade  of  chocolate-brown ;  and  the  eyes  are  very 
Itrk-brown  or  black.  The  hair  is  usually  raven-black,  fine  and 
ilky  in  texture,  and  it  is  never  woolly,  but  usually  wavy  and 
derably  long.  The  beard  is  sometimes  well  developed,  as  is 
be  hair  upon  the  body  and  the  eyebrows.  The  Australians 
ire  invariably  dolichocephalic,  the  cranial  index  rarely  ex- 
ee^ng  seventy-five  or  seventy-six,  and  often  not  amount- 
tig  to  more  than  seventy-one  or  seventy-two.  The  brow 
idges  are  strong  and  prominent,  though  the  frontal  sinuses 
re  in  general  very  small  or  absent.  The  norma  occipitalis 
I  usually  sharp  and  pentagonal.  The  nose  is  broad  rather 
iw  flat ;  the  jaws  are  heavy,  and  the  lips  remarkably  coarse 
id  flexible ;  there  is  usually  strongly-marked  alveolar  prog- 
Kthism.  The  teeth  are  large,  and  the  fangs  usually  stronger 
id  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  other  forms  of  mankind, 
he  outlet  of  the  male  pelvis  is  remarkably  narrow. 
These  characters  are  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Qstralia  proper  (excluding  Tasmania),  and  the  only  notable 
iferenees  to  be  observed  are  that,  in  some  Australians,  the 
dvaria  is  high  and  wall-sided,  while  in  others  it  is  remarkably 
epreased.  No  skulls  are,  in  general,  so  easily  recognizable  as 
ir  examples  of  those  of  the  Australians,  though  those  of  their 
rarest  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Negrito  Islands,  are 
^uently  hardly  distinguishable  from  them. 
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The  only  people  out  of  Australia  who  present  the  cliie 
characteristics  of  the  Australians  in  a  well-marked  form  ar 
tlie  so-called  hill-tribes,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  Dec 
can,  in  Hindostan. 

To  this  type,  in  a  modified  form,  belong  the  ancient  an 
modem  Egyptians;  although  the  Egyptian  has  been  mue 
modified  by  civilization  and  probably  by  admixture,  he  stil 
retains  the  dark  skin,  silky,  wavy  hair,  the  long  skuB,  th 
fleshy  lips,  and  expanded  nostrils  which  approximate  him  to  tb 
Australian  nearer  than  to  any  other  form  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  trace  of  thi 
Australioid  type  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  islands  of  tb 
Malay  Archipelago ;  a  like  dark-skinned  people,  who  occn 
in  some  of  these  islands,  and  in  the  Andamans,  being  Negri 
tos.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Negroid  type  occurs  between  th( 
Andamans  and  East  Africa,  the  darker  south  Arabian  peopl( 
being  Australioid  rather  than  Negroid. 

II.  The  Neoroid  Type. — As  the  chief  representative  o 
the  Astralioid  type  is  the  Australian  of  Australia,  so  is  tta 
of  the  Negroid  type  the  Negro  of  South  Africa  (includini 
Madagascar)  between  the  Sahara  and  what  may  be  rougkl] 
called  the  region  of  the  Cape. 

The  stature  of  the  negro  is,  on  the  average,  fair,  and  th 

body  and  limbs  are  well  made.    The  skin  varies  in  coloi 

through  various  shades  of  brown  to  what  is  commonly  cdte 

black,  and  the  eyes  are  brown  or  black.     The  hair  is  usuall 

black,  and  always  short  and  crisp  or  woolly ;  the  beard  an 

body  hair  commonly  scanty.    Negroes  are  almost  invariabl 

dolichocephalic.    The  author  has  not  met  with  more  than  on 

or  two  skulls  with  an  index  of  eighty,  while  indexes  of  sevent 

three  or  less  are  not  uncoinmon.     The  brow-ridges  are  rarcl 

prominent,  the  forehead  retaining  a  good  deal  of  the  feminii 

or  childlike  character.    The  norma  occipitalis  is  oflen  penti 

onal,  but  not  so  strongly  as  in  the  Australian  skull.   Progna^ 

ism  is  general,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed ;  hence  ^ 

nose  is  flat  as  well  as  broad.     The  lips  are  coarse  and  projc 

ing. 

The  Bushmen  of  the  Cape  area  must  be  regarded  aa 

special  and  peculiar  modification  of  the  negroid  type.    Th 
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are  remarkable  for  their  low  stature,  the  males  rarely  much 
exceeding  four  feet  in  height,  while  the  females  may  fall  con- 
siderably below  that  stature.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably  well 
made.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  the  eyes  and 
kiir  black,  and  tlie  latter  woolly.  They  are  all  dolichoce- 
pbalic;  and  the  brain  of  the  female  pelvis  lias  its  antero-pps- 
terior  diameter  longer  than  the  transverse,  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  eases  than  in  other  forms  of  mankind.  One  of  the 
most  carious  peculiarities  of  the  people  is  the  tendency  to  the 
aocumulation  of  fat  on  the  buttocks,  and  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  the  nymphse  in  the  females.  The  Hottentots  seein 
to  be  the  result  of  crossing  between  the  Bushmen  and  ordinary 
uegroes. 

In  the  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  in 
the  Philippines,  in  the  islands  which  stretch  from  Wallace's 
line  eastward  and  southward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,  to  New  Caledonia,  and,  finally,  in  Tas- 
mania, men  with  dark  skins  and  woolly  hair  occur  who  con- 
tftute  a  special  modification  of  the  negroid  type — the  Negritos. 
Odj  the  Andamans  have  presented  skulls  approachiog  or  ex- 
ceeding an  index  of  eightj^ ;  all  the  other  Negritos,  the  crania 
of  which  have  been  examined,  are  dolichocepbalic.  But  the 
skulls  of  the  eastern  and  southern  Negritos  present  a  remark- 
^  approximation  to  the  Australioid  type,  and  difler  notably 
from  the  ordinary  African  negroes  in  the  great  brow-ridges 
*nd  the  ])entagonal  norma  ocdpitalia.  The  best-known  and 
tbe  most  typical  of  these  eastern  Negritos  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Caledonia,  and  those  of  the  islands  of 
Torres  Straits  and  of  New  Guinea.  In  the  outlying  islands 
to  the  eastward,  especially  in  the  Feejees,  the  Negritos  have 
certainly  undergone  considerable  intermixture  with  the  Poly- 
iteaians,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  similar  crossing  with 
Italays  may  have  occurred  in  New  Guinea. 

ni.  Tub  Xanthochboic  Type. — A  third  extremely  well- 
defined  type  of  mankind  is  exhibited  by  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  population  of  Central  Europe.  These  are  the  Xanthochroi, 
<*fiiir  whites.  They  are  all  of  tall  stature,  and  have  the  skin 
almost  colorless^  and  so  delicate  that  the  blood  really  shows 
^ngh  it.     The  eyes  are  blue  or  gray,  the  hair  light,  ranging 
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from  straw-colored  to  red  or  cliestnut ;  the  beard  ard  bodjr- 
Iiair  abandant.     The  skull  presents  all  varieties  of  forms,  from 
extreme  dolichocephaly  to  extreme  braehycephaly.    On  tlie 
south  and  west  this  type  comes  into  contact  and  mixes  with 
the  Melanochroi,  or  dark  whites,  while   on   the  north  and 
cast  it  becomes  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  Mongoloid 
type,  who  bound  it  on  that  side.     Its  extreme  northwest  limit 
is  Iceland ;  its  southwest  limit  the  Canary  Islands ;  its  eontb 
lx)rder  lies   in  Africa,  north  of  the   Sahara,  in   Syria,  sod 
N'orthern  Arabia ;  its  southeastern  limit  is  Hindostan,  while 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  traces  of  it  have  been  observed 
;is  far  eastward  as  the  Yenisei. 

IV.  The  Mongolian   Type. — An  enoi-mous  area,  which 
likes  mainly  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Lapland  to  Sinn, 
is  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  men  who  are  short  and  fiqnst, 
with  the  skin  of  a  yellow-brown  color,  the  eyes  and  hair  Uacki 
and  the  latter  straight,  coarse,  and  scanty  on  the  body  and 
face,  but  long  on  the  scalp.    They  are  strongly  brachyceplial^ 
the  skull  being  usually  devoid  of  prominent  brow-ridges,  wbil^ 
the  nose  is  flat  and  small,  and  the  eyes  are  oblique.    X^ 
Malays  proper,  and  probably  the  indigenous  people  of  t^ 
Philippines,  who  are  not  Negritos,  fall  under  the  same  gen^* 
definition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  whC 
the  skin,  hair,  nose,  and  eyes,  are  like  those  of  the  Mongola^ 
just  mentioned,  are  dolichocephalic;  and  the  Ainos,  also  dc7 
cliocephalic,  are  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  develc^ 
ment  of  hair  on  their  faces  and  bodies. 

The  Dyaks  of  the  interior  of  Borneo  are  likewise  dolidP 
cephalic,  and  these  people  and  the  Battaka  of  Sumatra^  tfl 
80-calIed  Alfurus  of  Celebes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  olh^ 
easternmost  islands  of  ^'  Indonesia,"  seem  to  pass  insensibS 
through  the  people  of  the  Kelew  Islands,  and  of  the  HisioixC 
and  Ladrone  Archipelagos,  into  the  Polynesians,  in  whom  lb 
straightness  of  the  hair  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes  disajg 
pear,  while  in  the  majority  the  skull  is  long,  and  oftmi  ap 
proximates  to  the  Australioid  type. 

As  linguistic  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  Polynesia  hm 
been  peopled  from  the  west,  and  therefore  possibly  from  Indc 
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neda,  it  becomes  an  interesting  problem  how  far  the  Polyne- 
sianB  may  be  the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  Dyak,  Malay, 
and  the  Negrito  elements  of  the  population  of  that  region. 
The  author  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  differences  which  have 
beeD  over  and  over  again  noted,  between  the  elements  of  the 
population  in  Polynesia,  and  notably  in  New  Zealand,  may  be 
doe  to  such  a  mixed  origin  of  the  Polynesians. 

To  the  northeast,  the  Mongoloid  population  of  Asia  comes 
into  contact  with  the  Tchuktetsi,  who  are  said  to  be  physically 
identical  with  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  of  North 
America.  These  people  combine,  with  the  skin  and  hair  of 
ihe  Asiatic  Mongoloids,  extremely  long  skulls.  The  Mongo- 
oid  habit  of  skin  and  hair  is  also  visible  in  the  whole  popula- 
ion  of  the  two  Americas,  but  they  are  predominantly  dolicho- 
ephalic,  the  Patagonians  and  the  ancient  mound-builders 
lone  presenting  unmistakable  brachycephaly. 

The  four  great  groups  of  mankind,  the  areas  of  which  have 
ow  been  defined,  occupy  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception 
r  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  cis-Saharal  Africa,  Asia 
Bnor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hindostan.  In  these 
gioDB  are  found,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Xanthochroi  and 
^Dgoloids,  and  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into 
e  conterminous  Xanthochroi,  Mongoloid,  Negroid,  and 
ustralioid  areas,  the  men  whom  the  author  has  termed 
ebuochroi,  or  dark  whites. 

Under  its  best  ft>rm  this  type  is  exhibited  by  many  Irish- 
en,  Welshmen,  and  Bretons,  by  Spaniards,  South  Italians, 
reeks,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and  high*caste  Bramins.  A  man 
tills  group  may,  in  point  of  physical  beauty  and  intellectual 
ergy,  be  the  equal  of  the  best  of  the  Xanthochroi,  but  he 
eients  a  great  contrast  in  other  respects  to  the  latter  type, 
r  the  skin,  though  clear  and  transparent,  is  of  a  more  or  less 
own  hue,  deepening  to  olive ;  the  hair,  fine  and  wavy,  is 
ick,  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  like  hue.  The  average  stature, 
fwever^  is  ordinarily  lower  than  in  the  Xanthochroic  type,  and 
e  make  of  the  frame  is  usually  lighter.  In  Hindostan,  the 
elanochroi  pass  by  innumerable  gradations  into  the  Austra- 
»id  type  of  the  Decean,  while  in  Europe  they  shade  off  by  end- 
as  varieties  of  intermixture  into  the  Xanthochroi. 
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Ue  has  great  doubts  if  the  Melanochroi  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  primitive  modification  of  mankind  in  the  sense  in  whieh 
that  term  applies  to  tlie  Australioids,  Negroids,  Mongoloids, 
and  Xanthochroi.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  much  disposed  to 
think  that  the  Melanochroi  are  the  result  of  an  intermixture 
between  the  Xanthc»chroi  and  the  Australioids.  It  is  to  the 
Xanthochroi  and  Melanochroi,  taken  together,  that  the  absurd 
denomination  of  "  Caucasian  "  is  usually  applied. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  this  remarkable 
paper  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  George  Campbdl,* 
great  Indian  authority,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  took  part.  Mr.  Camp- 
l)ell  stated  that  all  the  information  he  had  collected  supported 
Prof.  Huxley's  view  regarding  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  aborigines  of  India  and  the  Australians ;  and  be 
added  that  there  was  reason  for  believing  that  traces  of  lingoil 
affinities  existed  between  the  Dravidian  aborigines  and  tiie 
Australian.  He  then  adverted  to  the  disappearance  of  the  long- 
recognized  Aryans  and  Semites  in  the  new  olassificatioD,  and 
their  replacement  by  the  Xanthochroi  and  Melanochroi,  and 
suggested  that  a  distinction  founded  on  color  alone  was  on- 
certain.    He  doubted  whether,  looking  to  palpable  phyfli*^ 
features,  there  was  a  distinct  race  of  Semites;   but  takiDS 
Aryans  and  Semites  together  under  the  name  of  Caucaai*^ 
he  suggested  another  classification.    Some  Caucasian  count*^^ 
present  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  race,  the  handsome^  hi#P* 
featured  people  represented  by  the  Jewish  type.     This  ty^ 
prevails  among  the  Afghans  and  i>eople8  of  the  Inllato  ^ 
northwest  of  India,  who  are  Aryans.     The  same  type  prer^** 
not  only  among  the  Aryan  Persians,  but  also  among  the  io'^^ 
Syrians,  and  northern  Arabians.      The  people  of  this  t^Pf 
occupy  a  continuous  area  fmm  the  Syrian  shores  of  the  Mi^*" 
terranean  through  Northern  Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  soil  ^^ 
of  the  Indus,  including  the  ranges  of  the  Oaucasus.    iT  ^^ 
central  and   southern   Arabians   present  another  type;  •>-*^ 
short,  swarthy,  small-featured  Arabs  contrasting  strongly  W^ 
the  tall,  handsome  Persians.     He  supposed  that)  as  the  \^^ 
Caucasians  descending  southward,  and  mixing  with  the  Aost^-^' 
lioids,  became  Hindoos,  so  that,  mixing  in  Southern  Ara"^^'* 
with  some  other  race,  they  became  the  short,  swarthy  Arabii^  "^ 
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alreidj  referred  to.  Again,  descending  to  the  northwest  into 
Europe,  he  believed  that  our  Caneasian  ancestors  intermixed 
irith  some  primitive  races  of  cockle-eaters  and  shell-mound- 
nakere,  who  shortened  onr  noses,  detracted  from  our  beauty, 
od  rendered  ns  the  mixed  and  varied  race  that  we  now  are. 
oetead  of  dividing  the  peoples  of  Earope  and  Western  Asia, 
ceording  to  Protl  Huxley's  proposal,  he  would  distinguish 
')em  as  perfect  and  imperfect  Caucasians. 

Mr.  Wallace  pointed  out  the  fact,  recorded  in  his  ^^  Malay 
jrefaipelago,- '  that  in  two  of  the  great  primary  groups — the 
[ongolian  and  the  Negroid-— the  mental  characteristics  were 
\  distinct  as  the  physical  characters.  The  only  point  on 
hich  he  differed  from  the  classification  of  Prof.  Huxley  was, 
I  to  the  position  of  the  brown  Polynesians.  Tliese,  as  typi- 
Jly  represented  by  the  Tahitians,  appeared  more  nearly  re- 
ted  to  the  Papuans  than  to  the  Malays,  and  should  therefore 
3  classed  as  Negroid  instead  of  Mongoloid. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  paper,  there  is  an  abstract  of 
I  address  by  Prof.  Huxley,  *'  On  the  Ethnology  of  Great 
ritain,"  but,  as  the  views  contained  in  it  are  essentially  the 
aiie  as  those  contained  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Forefathers 
id  Forerunners  of  the  English  People,"  noticed  on  page  16-lr 
*  this  volume,  I  pass  it  over  without  comment. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  this  paper 
as  read.  Dr.  T.  Nicholas  communicated  a  long  memoir  (ex- 
nding  over  fifteen  pages  of  the  Journal)  "  On  the  Influence 
'  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  Ethnology  of  Britain." 
lie  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  '^  the  people  who 
me  in  vnth  William  the  Conqueror,  though  called  *  Nor- 
ms,' were  Norman  in  blood  in  a  lesser,  Cymric  and  Gallo- 
Knkidi  in  a  far  greater  degree;  and  making  every  allowance 
r  those  of  purely  Norman  extraction,  who  before  and  after 
&  conquest  settled  permanently  in  the  country,  the  prepoii- 
ranoe  was  greatly  in  favor  of  those  social  characteristics 
tiich  were  ascendant  in  Britain  after  the  Saxon  conquest, 
id  had  been  scarcely  balanced  by  the  Teutonic  after  the  in- 
tsion  at  the  Danes." 

The  only  other  paper  in  the  current  number  of  tlie  Ethno- 
yieal  Journal  that  I   shall  notice  is  a  very  remarkable 
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memoir  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Eeligion 
amoug  the  Lower  Saces  of  Mankind.''    As  the  term  spiriti^ 
alism  has  got  a  special  meaning  in  connection  with  a  peculiar 
modern  sect,  he  uses  the  term  animi&m  for  belief  in  spiritnal 
beings.    This  animism  is  the  groundwork  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.     In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Have  such  a  tribes 
religion  ? "  if  they  are  animists,  we  may  say,  "  Yes,"  so  that 
animism  may  be  regarded  as  the  definition  of  minimum  refi- 
gion.     After  discussing  the  question  whether  there  are  ax^J 
races  who  have  no  religion,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tha^ 
"  prercligious  tribes  may  have  existed  or  may  still  exist^  "b^t 
that,  if  they  exist,  they  must  be  found  among  extinct  anci^^^ 
tribes  or  imperfectly  described  modem  ones." 

Animism,  according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  divides  itself  rouffUy 
into  two  great  divisions :  1.  Souls ;  2.  Other  spirits. 

It  is  proper  to  place  souls  first ;  for  tfie  conception  by  ^® 
lower  races  of  the  human  soul  seems  to  be  that  on  which  tH^^y 
formed  and  modelled  their  general  idea  of  spirits. 

The  savage  mind  appears  to  have  been  especially  stmclc  hy 
two  groups  of  phenomena,  which  they  endeavored  to  acco^*^^^ 
for  on  a  scientific  theory : 

(a)  That  which  constitutes  the  diflerence  between  a  Hv::^^ 
and  a  dead  body — ^the  fading  of  light  from  the  glazed  e^^^^ 
the  cessation  of  breath,  the  stoppage  of  pulsation,  the  Iohl^  ^ 
consciousness  and  voluntary  movement — ^in  a  word,  of 
phenomena  classed  together  under  the  heading  "  Dfe." 
they  especially  associated  with  the  breath,*  how  naturally 
may  learn  from  the  story  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
Bridgman's  dream,  which  she  described  by  the  gestnie  ®^ 
taking  something  from  her  lips,  explaining  in  wordd,  ^  * 
dreamed  God  took  up  my  breath  to  heaven."  The  langoa^^^ 
of  the  world  will  express  this  deep-lying  connection  in  t^^® 
many  cases  where  the  word  breath  has  come  to  denote  life  ^^ 
soul ;  from  the  Australian  waug  and  the  Malay  nSwa^  to  *^^^^^ 
Semitic  nejpheah  and  the  Indo-European  pneiimOy  anti 
ghasty  etc. 

(6)  The  phantom  copy  of  man  seen  in  dreams  and  visi— 
apparently  thin  enough  to  flit  through  space  and  permeate  sol^:^. 
nature,  and  to  evade  the  dreamer's  waking  grasp.    This         ' 
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Bpeciallj  and  naturally  associated  with  the  shadow,  an  asso- 
iatioQ  also  well  expressed  in  languages,  from  the  Ojibway 
iaheht^  to  the  Indo-European  skia^  umhra^  shade. 

Now,  the  savage  to  a  remarkable  extent  connects  these  two 
onoepdons  into  what  may  be  called  an  apparitional  soul,  a 
bost-souL  He  considers  that  what  causes  death  and  what 
10866  visions  and  dreams  are  one  and  the  same.  There  are 
mt  who  try  to  separate  them,  as  the  Grecnlanders  and  the 
eejeeans ;  but  the  generally-received  connection  of  the  life 
ith  the  phantom  into  a  soul-ghost  is  the  very  key  to  savage 
sychology. 

Thus  the  Nicaraguans  held  that  when  a  man  dies  there 
imes  out  of  his  mouth '  sometliing  resembling  a  person,  which 
the  life,  and  which  departs  to  where  the  man  is,  but  the 
>dy  remains  here.  Parallel  to  this  is  the  African  conception 
"  the  man's  shadow  seized  by  a  monster,  whereupon  the  man 
terward  dies — a  story  which  appears  to  give  the  fundamental 
ca  of  the  well-known  European  folk-lore  tales  of  shadow- 
as  men. 

The  sonlrghost  appears  in  dreams  and  visions.  Live  men's 
•ula  may  do  this,  as  when  a  Feejeean's  soul  goes  out  in  sleep  and 
cables  othex  people.  But  especially  the  souls  of  the  dead 
>o  supposed  to  do  this.  Thus  Wilson  says  of  the  negroes 
at  their  dreanjs  are  visits  from  souls  of  deceased  friends,  and 
at  the  habit  of  talking  dreams  over  makes  them  dream  the 
ore  till  they  have  almost  as  much  intercourse  with  the  dead 
sleep  as  with  the  living  in  waking,  and  can  hardly  distin- 
lish  dream  from  fact. 

The  animistic  theory,  as  it  explains  deatli,  so  among  many 
ees  explains  sleep,  and  with  this  dreaming  works  in,  as  when 
e  Greenlander  lies  insensible  while  his  soul  goes  out  hunting 
td  Yisiting*  The  Karens  cleverly  account  for  the  fact  of  our 
eiiig  known  places  in  dreams  by  saying  that  the  leip-pya  can 
dy  find  the  way  where  it  has  been  before  in  life.  It  explains 

*I  have  been  told  that  the  Mohammednns  prefer  any  kind  of  death  to 
at  caused  bj  hanging,  because  strangulation  prevents  the  normal  escape 
'  the  tonl  to  heayeo  by  the  mouth,  and  necessitates  its  escape  to  a  state 
'  deilemeot  bjr  the  anas,  thus  rendering  it  unfit  for  association  with  pure 
Ida.— G.  E.  D. 
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coma,  where  the  body  lies  senseless  while  the  mind  wak 
with  new  experiences,  as  when  Australian  or  Khond  sorcerers 
go  out  of  their  bodies  for  spirit-knowledge,  or  where,  in  the 
Vatus-daela  Saga,  the  Finns  sent  to  visit  Iceland  lie  rigid 
while  thcir'souls  go  ont  on  the  errand  and  return  with  inf<)rma- 
tion.     Of  classic  tales  appropriate  to  these  things,  is  the  storj 
of  IlermotimoB,  whose  body  his  wife  burnt  while  bis  seal  was 
gone  out  in  search  of  spiritual  knowledge.    It  explains  gick- 
ness,  as  when  the  Karens  call  back  the  kelah  of  a  sick  man, 
and  the  sick  Feejeean  may  be  heard  bawling  for  his  own  flool 
to  come  back. 

When  the  body  dies,  the  soul  departs  to  its  place.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  lower  races  assist  Nature,  and,  when  a 
wairior  or  chief  dies,  dispatch  wives  and  slaves  whose  fionb 
are  to  continue  their  earthly  relations.  Thus  the  Feejeean  and 
African  are  buried  wuth  wives,  slaves,  etc.,  the  custom  extend- 
inp  upward  into  the  Hindoo  siUtee^  etc. 

That  animals — ^'^our  younger  brothers,''  as  the  North 
American  Indian  calls  them — ^have  souls  like  men,  is  an  ob- 
vious inference  to  the  lower  races,  and  has  continued  toBome 
extent  into  modern  speculative  philosophy.  Therefore  animals 
also  are  sacrificed  for  the  dead ;  the  horse  for  the  red  Indian, 
the  dog  for  the  Aztec  and  Greenlander,  the  camel  for  the 
Bedouin. 

Lastly,  not  only  men  and  animals  have  souls,  but  in  savage 
philosophy  things  also,  which  at  any  rate  are  seen  in  dreao 
and  vision.  This  doctrine  is  distinctly  believed  among  the 
Algonquins,  Feejeeans,  and  Karens.  All  these  send  objects  fe 
the  use  of  the  dead  on  his  journey,  and  though  among  most 
savage  and  higher  races  no  such  theory  is  stated,  yet  we  find 
it  considereii  that  the  objects  are  for  use,  and  will  pass  io^^ 
the  possession  of  the  deceased.  Thus  in  Madagascar,  Badama 
was  seen  riding  the  horse  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  boriod 
with  him  ;  the  Oaribs  destroy  slaves,  dogs,  and  weapons;  ^ 
Guinea  n^roes  offer  wives,  slaves,  property,  gold  fetishes,  etc.j 
for  use  in  the  other  world.  In  modern  Asia,  the  Kirgheei  W* 
horses,  gold  is  offered  and  implements  of  craft — much  as  the 
old  Scythian  in  funerals  sacrificed  wife  and  servants,  gold  ^^ 
&6ls,  etc. 
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The  importance  of  this  point  consists  in  its  being  a  test 
lether  savage  philosophy  dwindles  into  survival,  or  whether, 
I  the  other  theory,  we  are  to  suppose  that  nonsense  is  de- 
eded into  sense. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  among 
le  lower  races,  no  immortality  is  recognized ;  the  soul  is 
liereal  and  surviving,  not  immaterial  and  immortal.  It  car- 
ei  on  a  mere  continued  existence,  as  shown  by  dreams  and 
aona.  The  descriptions  of  future  existence  current  among 
le  lower  races  are  not  limited  to  a  single  theory,  but  include 
•eiy  idea  likely  to  occur  to  them.  The  conception  may  be 
•nghly  divided  as  follows : 

L  The  doctrine  of  the  ghost  hovering  or  wandering  on 
itii,  or  coming  back  occasionally  to  visit  its  former  home,  is 
flayed  among  mankind  from  savagery  upward,  especially 
using  the  prevalent  fear  of  graves,  and  the  practice  of  offer- 
g  food  for  the  dead,  usual  among  most  savage  races,  lasting 
I  among  such  nations  as  the  ancient  Komans  and  modern 
linese,  and  even  now  surviving  in  form  in  the  Eastern 
lutdx. 

2l  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.     The  transmigration 

the  sonls  of  the  dead  into  other  human  beings  is  well 
fcrked  among  the  Greenlanders,  where  widows  will  make  it  a 
ea  for  the  adoption  of  an  orphan  child  by  some  rich  man, 
daring  it  to  have  received  tlie  soul  of  some  one  of  his  family ; 
among  tribes  of  Nootka  Sound,  who  account  for  tlie  exist- 
ce  of  a  distant  tribe  speaking  the  same  language,  by  sup- 
sing  them  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  own  dead.  In 
ilea  the  dead  are  buried  near  the  living,  that  their  souls 
\j  enter  new-bom  children.  The  indigenes  of  Africa, 
Dcnca,  and  Asia,*  account  in  this  way  for  likeness  to  de- 
ified relatives,  and  look  for  personal  likeness  and  marks  of 
oestoTB  on  new-born  infants.  The  belief  in  transmigration 
o  animals  is  well  marked  ^mong  the  lower  races,  as  in 
"eMiland,  where  a  man  will  avoid  a  particular  animal  as  food 

the  score  of  a  deceased  kinsman  having  passed  into  such ; 
QOQg  the  Icannas  of  Brazil,  who  imagine  that  brave  war- 
!>rt  become  beautiful  birds,  and   cowards  reptiles ;    or  the 
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Zulus,  who  believe  that  certain  harmless  common  house-snak^< 
are  animated  by  the  souls  of  deceased  kindred. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  residence  of  departed  souls  in  iujj- 
other  world.     One  thought  is  very  prevalent  in  the  conce|>- 
tions  on  this  subject — that  of  taking  the  sun-mjth  as  a  type 
of  the  destiny  of  man,  and  placing  the  land  of  the  dead  in 
the  region  of  the  sunset. 

Examples  of  the  localization  of  the  land  of  the  dead  ma? 
be  given :  1.  The  happy  Western  Islands,  as  to  which  the 
mythology  of  the  modern  Australians  and  Feejeeans  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  ourselves  dwell  in  these 
islands  of  the  blessed,  for  such  Britain  seemed  to  the  Cooti- 
nental  nations  of  Eurpe.  2.  The  under-world  of  the  Karae 
hadal,  whither  the  sun  descends  at  night,  and  where  soula  of 
men  and  animals  descend ;  the  subterranean  caverns,  where 
the  Patagonian  looks  forward  to  a  new  life  of  perpetual  drunk- 
enness ;  and  so  on,  to  the  Sheol  of  the  Jews  and  the  Hades  of 
the  Greeks.  3.  The  abode  of  Heaven,  whither  the  Winne- 
bagoes  travel  by  the  Milky  Way;  the  Path  of  the  Dead, or 
where  Tamoi,  the  Ancient  of  Heaven,  awaits  the  Guaragoaof 
Brazil ;  and  so  onward,  to  the  familiar  conceptions  of  a  para- 
dise in  the  skies. 

In  completing  the  classification  of  orders  of  the  spiritual 
world  as  recognized  by  the  lower  culture,  an  important  group 
has  to  be  noticed  as  intermediate  between  mere  souls  in  th^ 
ordinary  function  and  superhuman  demons  or  deities.  This 
class  is  that  of  manes,  souls  in  origin,  but  demons  or  deities  ia 
quality.  They  thus  form  an  instrnctive  transitional  serieSi 
favoring  the  opinion  that  spirits  in  general  are  modelled  on 
human  souls. 

Manes-worship  is  strong  among  savage  races.     The  Polj' 
nesian  and  South  African  propitiate  then^  as  the  great.catifl** 
of  good  and  evil  to  man.    West  African  negroes  and  indige^^* 
of  British  India  alike  keep  up  their  ancient  ctiltnSi  wbi^ 
reaches  its  height  in  the  ancestor- worship  which  is"  the  esft^' 
tial  religion  of   China,  and  survives  in   fragmentary  rel^^ 
among  cultured  nations. 

As  a  human  soul  goes  into  its  body,  so  other  vital  p^* 
nomena  are  accounted  for  by  the  entrance  of  spirits;  and 
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5  have  the  great  theory  of  disease-possession.  Even  the 
ftsmliuians  and  Polynesians  can  feel  demons  knotting  and 
rifiting  in  their  inside ;  and  the  Minta  have  a  hantu  for  each 
jaease.  Especially  certain  pecnliar  diseases  are  so  explained 
-epilepsy,  delirium,  hysteria,  mania,  etc.  The  East  Africans 
mply  explain  madness  and  idiocy  by  saying,  "  He  has  fiends." 
1  Soath  Africa,  delirium  or  fits  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
)6BeB8ion  by  a  ghost,  for  here  still  the  analogy  is  kept  up,  and 
le  disease-spirit  is  not  only  like  a  human  soul,  but  may  be 
le.  So  in  British  India,  etc.,  the  phenomena  of  demoniacal 
MBession,  raving,  convulsions,  breaking  cords,  speaking 
reige  things  in  the  name  of  the  demon  they  suppose  inside 
lem,  may  still  be  seen  as  of  old,  and  the  exorcist's  profession 
irives. 

The  disease-spirit  has  to  be  got  out  or  away  from  the  pa- 
entby  the  savage  exerciser,  and  sometimes  he  only  drives  it 
^ay  te  people  hunt  away  a  haunting  ghost.  But  here, 
gain,  sometimes  the  typical  analogy  of  the  human  soul 
Mnee  into  play.  To  get  rid  of  this  spirit  they  seem  to  say, 
let  us  get  it  a  new  body  to  enter  or  pervade."  Burton  de- 
iribes  the  Central  African  habit  of  transferring  diseases  into 
its  of  stick  or  rag,  etc.,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  keti 
F  stool  on  which  the  noxious  influence  sits,  and  it  is  got  rid  of 
flumging  it  to  a  sacred  tree — a  practice  which,  apparently  in 
^  for  the  same  reason,  prevails  in  Europe  and  is  not  forgot- 
Q  in  Ireland.  Modem  folk-lore  keeps  up  the  idea  of  transfer- 
ig  disease  into  objects,  such  as  flowers,  coin^,  etc.,  which  are 
^en  to  others,  or  left  for  them  to  find. 

As  the  soul  may  be  in  or  out  of  the  human  body,  so  other 
rits  arc  held  to  exist  free  or  to  become  embodied.  Thus  the 
nth  American  Indian's  rattles,  possessed  by  spirits,  can  re- 
V6  offerings  and  utter  oracles.  Mr.  Darwin  saw  a  dressed- 
WOodeh  spoon  become  lunatically  possessed,  and  dance  in 
I  hands  of  the  women  holding  it. 

It  haa  thus  been  attempted  to  set  forth  very  briefly  the  out- 
esof  lower  aiHimism.  The  theory  of  its  development  may 
thus  recapitulated :  Man's  earliest  and  primitive  conception 
a  spiritual  being  may  well  have  been  that  of  his  own  human 
al,  the  idea  of  which  may  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  great 
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pheuomena  of  his  own  existence — life,  dentli,  deep,  dreams,  vi 
ions,  ecstasy,  disease.   Then  he  may  hayeextetided  this  conce 
tion  to  souls  of  animals,  trees,  even  lifeless  objects.  Then  lookiD 
to  the  analogy  of  his  own  human  life  to  explaiii  the  at'tion 
Nature  at  large,  he  attributed  to  other  spiritual  beitigs,  bea.^ 
lug  strong  likeness  in  form  and  character  to  the  souls^  the  e^ 
istence  and  growth  of  a  nature  which  to  \A^  waa  indeed  ^ani- 
mated nature"  ia  a  eense  &r  beyond  our^j    Tlxese  spiritaa} 
beings  are  of  many  orders,  from  low  elves  iip  to  great  fetish 
deities,  like  Ileaven  or  Sun,  and  the  Polytheism  of  low  races 
even  shows  traces  of  approach  to  the  supremacy  of  one  great 
deity,  and  thus  faintly  foreshadows  the  coming  HoootbeisiD. 
But  throughout  his  hierarchy  the  hum^n  coiM^eiption  served  as 
his  model  of  the  divine. 

This  maybe  called  the  natural  theology  of  the  lower  nueefi. 

^'  The  great  question  for  ethnographers  is^  Do  these  eaTige 
views  represent  remnant  ot^rudimentf  .  J£  tbegr reprewDt a 
remnant  of  broken-down  high  culture,  they  r^cie  of -coinptf** 
tively  little  consequence*  But  if,  bb  the  writer  believes,  they 
represent  human  thought  at  a  comparatively  rudimeittu? 
'stage,  they  become  of  immense  practical  interest.  To  under- 
stand the  mde  animism  of  the  lower  races,  and  to  trace.it  «b- 
ward  as  modified  from  century  to  oentury  to  fit  with  ifcow 
advanced  intelligence,  are  indispensable- to  the  fu}l  conipiebefi- 
sion  of  not  only  the  historical  but  the  actual  posJiBon  cff  pi^ 
losophy  and  theology."  :    :    >  ■.■:,'■ 

In  connection  with  Mr,  Tylord  paper^  I  iMayBtat«ti»t 
the  Eeligious  Element  in  Ethnology  is  very  fully  4i9CU8ifid  ^"^ 
the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Bastian?s  great  work.  OB  the  notf  ^ 
Eastern  Asia,  which  has  juBt  appem*ed«  i(t  may.  bo  obtAioed 
as  an  independent  volume,  under  the  title,  "  Beiseajn  Chi"* 
von  Pekiu  zur  Mongolischen  Grenze- imd  Biickkj&hr /P**^'* 
Europa."  I  have  not  yet  had  an\oppofrtonitJ)n<tf  readiiQ^'^ 
but  it  is  described  as  forming  a  portly  volume  of  sevte9.hi|odf^ 
and  eighty  pages,  and  as  ^'  a  labyriath  lof  amazing  eraditioQ' 

Tlie  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  Awtl^^polog^  oob^ 
mences  with  an  article  (translated  from  the  aimabof  the  Soeifi^}' 
of  Cracow)  entitled  "  Anatomico- Anthropological  Obsex**' 
tions  upon  the  Body  of  a  Negro,"  a  robust  subject  aged  tbi^^T 
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five  years,  but  only  five  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height. 
I  can  only  find  space  for  noticing  a  very  few  points  in  thiK 
paper.    The  bfain^  deprived  of  ite  pia  mater,  and  compared 
with  that  of  aa  adnlt  Wallachian  woman,  did  not  present  the 
feait  difference  in  the  coldr  of  thefwhite  and  gray  substances, 
and  the  cerebral  folds,  excepting  those  at  the  base  of  the  fossa 
of  Sylvius^"  were  ftdly  as  numerous  and  varied  as  in  the  brain 
of  the  womam.     The  <5eiT8beHtim  was  of  the  nsnal  size,  but  mneh 
flattened^    The  weight  of  th^  hrain^  deprived  of  its  membranes, 
wm956  gl^mmes,  of  which  480  belonged  to  the  right  and  475 
to  the  left  hemi^heret     Thie  cerebeDum,  with  the  annular  pro- 
taberanoeslimd  the  medulla  oblongata,  weighed  150  grammes ; 
the  entire  weight  of  the  encepTialbn  being  1,105  grammes  (or 
39  ounces  avoirdupois).     A  reference  to  Dr.  Peacock's  letter 
•howg  that  tkis  brahi  was  100  grammes  les^  in  weight  than 
that  irf  the  tnctet  dfegraded  negro  of  Centrial  Africa,  the  average 
^ght  to  Afriton'racei  in  gcttierat  being  1;244  gramme.-^.     This 
case  «onfihned  the  abeuracy  of  Boenimering^s  observation,  that 
the'nerveaol  ne)i;iH7es  aire  larger  than  those  of  whites,  relatively 
ti^11iem&S80f  tb^lMinl  ^  With  regard  to  the  genital  organs,  it  is 
stated  thkt  "  the  ]^ndei^  ser<)ttnn  waft  completely  black.    The 
ctrctunclfiield  '{>^n{a  was  6f  e^rtraordinary  volume.     In  a  relaxed 
•tate  it  flleiWurBd'flv^  and  a  half  iuclies  in  length,  and  about 
<^'iiiph  amd  Ik  li41f  in  thfckneAi;    Iti  imperfeiet  erection,  pro- 
^'Hed  by  tlie  injectton  of  melted  stret,  it  attained  a  length  of 
^x  inches  and  three-quarters,  measured  from  the  upper  edge 
<>f -die  ^ttb]9^  abd  a^thifekiie«3^*frott]^  on6  and  a  half  to  two  and 
*  quarts fhdlcii^.'    The  glatts  pienis  was  broad  and  conical,  and 
^adei^ir  o^ilop^thati  ■Ifci'^tteek;' which  was  richly  provided  with 
BKKua^aoebuilgtandule^.''  • '  Th^  nervtfles  of  the  penis  wei-e  great- 
ly d^^ped:^'^  "  •  •'•'    •  '^  ■  -•   •    ■•■■•  '  ' 

AmiM^^'lMiMer  p^rirtt^'i^  thii^  paper  is  the  still-un- 

••ttte(l»'qtt«Wio«'Of  ttief  tfe;?^  dfdcatric^^.  This  case  supports 
ftitiidplnftifl'W  iii^hl(jll  Is  </ertiitt'fy'i6cOtttfelable,  iti  a  physiologi- 
^  p6llil'0f  vi^^  ihai^HetiiHiGes  iinu>ng  negroes  l>eco^ne  aa  deeply 
^ohr^ii»ffit9^gilkinl  Thd  in^en^  production  of  pigment  is  also 
^omddfer^  ^ry»  ftlly ;  thf^ri^  being  tw6  forms  of  it,  namely,  the 
yAntfj^the^v^Mele  of  i^hich  is  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the 
I     Modb,  which  haa  its  principal  seat  in  the  solids  of  the  blood.'' 
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M.  Trake  has  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Phy» 
ical  Characters  of  the  Australian  Aborigines."  Tlie  mosi 
striking  peculiarities  are:  1.  The  great  prominence  of  th< 
brow;  2.  The  contraction ' of  the  lower  jaw;  3.  The  wid< 
expansion  of  the  nostrils,  combined  with  great  depression  oj 
the  nose  at  the  base ;  4.  The  extreme  width  of  the  mouth ;  5. 
The  absence,  sometimes  observable,  of  any  difference  in  form 
between  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth;  6.  The  straiglitnev 
and  silkiness  of  the  hair ;  and  7.  The  hairiness,  in  some  caaes, 
of  the  entire  body. 

Mr.  Lewis's  "  Notes  on  the  Builders  and  the  Purposes  of 
Megalithic  Monuments  "  are  too  important  to  be  passed  oy& 
in  silence.  To  the  question  "Who  were  the  Builders? "he 
thinks  that,  so  far  as  Europe  and  Africa  are  concerned,  th^re  can 
be  but  one  reply-*-the  Celtic  nations,  and  the  peoples  influeDced 
by  tliem,  as  Celts,  Gaels,  Umbrians,  Iberians,  Belgss,  andScaa- 
dinavians.  With  respect  to  Asia,  he  cannot  speak  positiTely. 
With  regard  to  the  purposes  of  these  monuments,  he  comM- 
ers  that  all  had  probably  some  more  or  less  religious  or  pub- 
lic purpose,  but  not  of  a  uniform  character.  He  discnaa* 
at  considerable  length  the  chief  varieties  of  these  mooi^' 
ments,  namely :  1.  Alignementa^  or  arrangements  of  uprigbt 
stones  in  lines;  2.  Cromlechs^  or  arrangements  of  upri]^ 
stones  in  circles;  3.  Dolmens^  or  table-«tones ;  and  4.  ift*" 
hiT9y  or  single  upright  stones.  He  regards  the  circles  ^ 
alignements  as  having  been  used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The 
dolmens  are  of  at  least  two  classes :  one  like  ^^  Wayland's  Gft^ 
in  Berkshire,  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  or  gallery,  with  <ff 
without  lateral  chambers,  partly  sunk  in  the  ground  and  gen- 
erally covered  with  earth ;  while  the  other,  like  Kit's  CWj 
House,  is  not  sunk  in  the  ground  or  intended  to  be  coveiei 
Both  these  kinds  are  found  in  India :  the  former  fiepulcbrali 
covered  to  the  capstones,  and  called  kadi-kalsj  or  umbreUi^ 
stones ;  the  latter  not  covered,  and  without  sepulchral  rem»stf> 
called  tapirkaZs  or  capstones.  All  dolmens  of  the  first  ^ 
may  be  regarded  as  sepulchral,  those  of  the  second  class  we» 
mostly  sacrificial,  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  erected  as  i^^ 
morials,  or  used  to  bum  bodies  upon.     The  menhirs  mayh«^ 


review  oi  ur.  ijonsaaie  s  excellent  oiograpny  oi  tne 
omifit),  in  which  Knox's  claims  as  an  anthropologist 
»roiig1it  forward ;  Dr.  Cbamock  "  On  the  Affinities  of 
alians  '^  (being  a  review  of  two  works  bearing  on  the 
he  Latin  language,  and  of  Ellis  on  ^^  The  Asiatic  At- 
the  Old  Italians  ") ;  and  a  review  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
"  The  Moabite  Stone,"  a  subject  to  which  I  briefly 
I  ray  last  letter,  and  on  which  there  is  an  excellent 

Mr.  Pengelly,  the  well-known  geologist,  in  Once  a 
January  28th. 

the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lou- 
h  is  always  appended  to  the  Journal  of  AnthropoUh 

an  abstract  of  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  varia- 
16  blood -corpuscles  in  difierent  races,  and  bring  to  a 
ter  which  has  far  exceeded  my  proposed  limits, 
ikewell,  who  is  the  Government  Officer  of  Health  at 
has  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Anthropological  So- 
"  The  Condition  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles  in  Certain 
When  investigating  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of 

fevers,  he  made  numerous  microscopical  examina- 
le  blood,  both  of  the  sick  and  the  healthy.  In  Trini- 
g  to  a  very  large  immigration  of  people  of  various 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  effects  of  disease  on 
},  English,  French,  and  Portuguese,  besideaa  few  Ital- 
nans,  and  people  of  other  nations — on  Asiatics,  in- 
lie  different  races  that  inhabit  our  Indian  dominions, 
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besides  the  diflTerence  produced  directly  by  disease,  in  the  num- 
ber, color,  and  form,  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  there  were  well- 
marked  differences  among  the  different  races.  For  example, 
he  found  that,  between  the  blood  of  the  flesh^ating  Mussulman 
and  the  Hindoo,  although  coming  from  the  same  place,  there 
was  a  marked  distinction.  The  Hindoo's  blood  contains  a 
much  larger  number  of  white  corpuscles;  the  red  coi*pttscles 
are  smaller,  less  numerous,  not  so  round  in  outlincj  the  edge 
being  sometimes  almost  stellate,  or  serrated,  while  they  never, 
so  far  as  his  observations  went,  ran  together  like  rouleaux  of 
coin.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  this  phenomenon  is  de- 
scribed, in  all  books  on  physiology,  ae  a  (Characteristic  of 
healthy  human  blood.  The  red 'corpuscles  of  the  Hindoo, 
however,  run  together  edge  to  edge,  but  not  side  to  side  ;  and 
thus  form,  under  the  microscope,  a  flat  mass.  This  often,  when 
the  patient  is  weakly  or  has  had  intermittent  fever,becomea  a  sort 
of  "  squashy  "  mass.  It  seems  as  if  the  weight  of  the  thin  glass 
cover  had  crushed  the  corpuscles  into  one- flat  mass,  in,  which 
the  separate  cells  could  no  longer  be  observed.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  applies  the  term  "  nummulating  "  to  the  coin-like 
aggregation  of  the  corpuscles.  A  defect;  or  absence  of  thia  form 
occurs  in  all  persons  who  hjAve  long  suffered  £rpm  malarious 
fevers.  .      - 

The  Hindoo's  blood  is  marked  by  the  characteiristici^  above 
mentioned;  the  Mussulman's  much  more  nearly  approaches 
the  normal  standard.  It  nummiulates  rapidly  and  completely. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  well  formed,  much  more  numerous,  and 
better  shaped,  than  in  the  Hindoo,  and  the  blood  is  redder  and 
thicken  So  characteristic  are  the  appcaranoes  presented,  that 
being  in  <tf)nversation  with  tlie  sur^oa  of* «  recently-amved 
immigrant-ship,  having  Indiana  from. Calcutta. on.boai^v.aa  he 
seemed  rather  incredulous^  the  author  offered  toitakei  his  iuii- 
croscope  down  to  the  hnmigrant  depot  and  tell  him,  •ftpiH  the 
appearance  of  the  blood,  which  wore  Hindoos' and  wbicli/ Mus- 
sulmans. This  he  did,  to  the  astomshment  of  -  the  «iugecN), 
without  a  single  mistake.  '■    ■      <        ..•    ^      . 

The  blood  of  the  recently^arrived  European  ift  generally 
rich  and  good,  and  affords  a  great  contrast  to  the  Hindoo^  but 
after  a  time  it  deteriorates;  it  no  longer  nummulates,  but 
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fonos  sqaashy  maeses,  and  if  the  spleen  is  enlarged  there  will 
be  too  many  white  corpuscles. 

The  blood  of  the  ii^ro  rodent,  even  in  the  most  malarious 
loeaUtiea,  if  he  is  only  tolerably  well  fed,  is  a  rich  red ;  crowd- 
ed under  the  field  with  r^d  corpuscles,  much  more  numerous 
thaB  the  white  man's,  and  these  red  corpuscles  nummulate 
with  extreme  Fapidity,  Their  form  is  always  perfectly  circu- 
lar. The  CUnnese  approach  the  negro  very  nearly,  but  his  ob- 
!«rvatioQs  on  them  are  few. 

The  colored  Creoles  have,  when  healtliy,  blood  whicli  ap- 
}iroxiinate84  more  or  less^  to  that  ci  the  negro.  lie  has  never, 
either  at  home  or  iu  the  West  Indies,  seen  the  blood  of  a  pure 
n^hite  aa  rich  as  that  of  a  negro* 


ViT.  V. — Clihiedl  Lecfures  delivered  at  the  Bellevtie  Hospital 
Itedicdl  <M[e^  Sesmk  of  1870-'71.  By  William  A. 
Eammond,  M.  jD.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Xervotis  Sy stein,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  Physician-in- 
Chief  to  the  Ne^  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  etc.  '  The  Histories  prepared  by  T.  M.  B. 
Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System ;  and  Resident  Physician  of  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.* 

'    '         LECTURE  V. 

APHASLV. 

I  TE^rsBOAY  brought  before  you  the  subjects  of  cerebral  em- 
'otifin  amd  thrombosis^  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  those 
flections^  softening  of  the  X^riAvLy  or  ramolliBsement.  To-day  I 
bill  take  up 'anoth^  very  important  consequence^  aphasia^ 
rtsidi  the  easied  yOtt  see-present  will  very  clearly  illustrate. 

By  s^basia  we  mean  loss  of  the  power  of  speech;  but,  of 
i^wie,  we  restrict  the  term' to  eitpress  that  loss  only  under  cer- 
^  conditions.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  struck  senseless  by  a  blow, 
wif  he. has  his  tongue  cut  out,  we  do  not  call  his  inability  to 
^peak,  aphtoia.     The  word  is  used  to  signify  the  loss  of  the 

*  Phonographic  report  of  Dr.  John  "Winslow. 
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ability  to  express  ideas  by  language,  either  from  forgetfulneift 
of  the  words  to  be   employed,  or  from  lack  of  power  so  to 
coordinate  the  mnscles  of  speech  as  to  articulate  them  when 
remembered.     Of  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
aphasia  I  will  speak  further  on.     But  first  a  lew  words  with 
regard  to  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  location  of  its  organ  in 
the  brain.     That  such  a  faculty  exists  there  can  be  no  question, 
hvit  that  it,  or  any  other  intellectual  faculty,  has  any  special 
part  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  it,  has  been  a  matter  of  grave 
and  often  bitter  dispute.    Without  entering  into  a  discuBsion 
of  the  general  question,  which  would  show  us  overwhelming 
and,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  arguments  in  the  aflSrmatiTe, 
let  us  glance  at  its  history  with  reference  to  this  special  fiicnlty 
of  language. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Gall,  the  father  of  Phre- 
nology— a  man  far  more  scientific  than  the  vagaries  of  many  of 
his  would-be  followers  have  led  most  of  us  to  believe;  a  man 
who  has  done  more  to  establish  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  upon  its  proper  basis  than  any  one  else 
that  ever  lived — ^located  the  organ  of  speech  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  that  part  resting  upon  the 
supraorbital  plate  of  either  side.  According  to  him,  the  ftU 
development  of  this  organ  would  depress  the  supra-orbitJ 
plate,  and  push  the  eyeball  forward.  Prominence  of  the  eyes, 
therefore,  was,  in  his  system,  the  sign  characteristic  of  those 
persons  endowed  with  great  powers  of  language. 

Some  years  later,  Bouillaud  adopted  and  supported  Gall* 
view,  locating  the  organ  of  speech  in  the  anterior  lobes.  Snb- 
sequently  to  him,  Marc  Dax  published  a  memoir — for  a  long 
time  overlooked — ^locating  it  exclusively  in  the  ^fi  hemisphere 
of  the  brain ;  and,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1863,  hi». 
son,  George  Dax,  presented  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy, 
in  which  he  claimed  a  very  limited  region  as  the  eieat  of  4e 
organ,  namely,  the  outer  and  antprior  part  of  the  middle  lohe 
of  the  left  side,  immediately  bordering  on  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius. Two  years  before  this,  Broca,  who  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  observations  of  the  elder  Dax,  had  announced 
tliat  the  organ  was  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ihi» 
convolution  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  side.     Subsequent 
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investigations  have  pointed  to  the  "  island  of  Eeil,"  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  in  the  left  side,  as 
itB  probable  seat ;  and  a  still  later  vievr,  that  of  Hughlings 
Jickson,  includes  the  last  tliree  by  broadly  stating  that  it  is 
located  in  some  part  of  that  region  of  the  left  hemisphere,  in 
ie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  is 
lonriflhed  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

How  do  we  arrive  at  such  a  physiological  fact  as  this,  if 
let  it  be  !  There  are  four  classes  of  indications  by  which  we 
lay  hope  to  discover  the  function  of  an  organ — 1.  Those  of 
tiatomy ;  2.  Those  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  3.  Those  of  ex- 
eriment ;  and,  4.  Those  of  injury  or  disease. 

1.  The  history  of  physiology  has  shown  it  to  be  very  rare 
lat  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  alone  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  function  of  a  part.  Even  so  simple  a  problem  as 
le  mechanical  action  of  some  of  the  muscles  remained  un- 
4ved  until  the  electric  stimulus  came  to  our  aid ;  and  we 
^rtainly  could  not  expect  to  difierentiate  the  functions  of  dif- 
Tent  parts  of  the  brain  by  anatomical  considerations  only. 
nt  it  has  been  strongly  claimed  that  the  continuity  of  the 
fvend  parts  of  either  hemisphere,  their  similarity  of  structure, 
\4  especially  the  symmetry  of  the  two  hemispheres,  preclude 
^  from  locating  any  faculty  in  one  part  rather  than  another, 
id  particularly  from  confining  it  to  one  side  of  the  brain. 
o  this  it  might  be  replied  that  such  a  priori  assumptions 
*ve  no  place  in  inductive  science.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
•cts.  When  you  examine  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  a  human 
f>Mn,  your  first  impression  is  that  they  are  just  alike.  Closer 
iqpection,  however,  shows  you  that  the  convolutions  are  not 
rictly  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement  upon  the  two  sides ; 
^  that  the  third  convolution  of  the  left  side  is  larger  than 
111  of  Hie  right.  Moreover,  the  gray  cortical  substance  va- 
cs in  thickness  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  same  side,  and  un- 
^mmetrically  on  the  two  sides.  Now,  take  your  microscope, 
ad  place  under  it  thin  sections  from  twenty  or  fifty  different 
wte  of  the  brain.  You  will  find  no  two  exactly  alike.  There 
>  variation  in  the  size  of  the  cells,  in  their  arrangement  with 
ofeience  to  each  other,  and  in  their  arrangement  with  refer- 
•^*^  to  the  white  fibres.     But  suppose  that  the  microscope 
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showed  one  part  of  the  bnain  like  every  other,  and  tliat,  even 
by  this  means,  no  difference  could  be  diseerued  between  the 
two  hemisj^heres,  would  tlwit  be  any  proof  that  tlie  differenf 
parts,  or  the  two  eides,  were  alike  iu  fanotion}  Examine 
under  the  microscope  a  section  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  a 
section  of  the  pancreas,  and  if  you  can  detect  the  sligbteat  dif- 
ference between  them  you  have  better  eyes  tlianinine ;  yet  tfce 
difference  in  ftmction  in  these  two  glanda,  tlie  difference  in 
the  properties  of  their  secretions^  is  not  a  matter  of  question. 
Yon  can  easily  multiply  such  examples ;  but  thi^  one  is  auffir 
cient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  style  of  argument  we  are  eoa* 
ifidering ;  to  show  that,  with,  regard  to  the  great  gland  which 
secretes  the  mind  ($o  to  speak),  we  can  predioate  nothing  of 
the  fimctions  of  its  special  parts  from  their  gross  or  thdrwi- 
uute  appearances  We  have  seen,  tlieiij  that  the  ^iiffearwt 
])arts,  and  the  opposite  sides,  of  the  brain  ttte.not  alik^;  snd, 
furthermore,  that,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  no.  argumeii  to 
prove  their  identity  of  function ;  and  so  we  dismiss  theolijec- 
tions,  based  on  considerationB  of  anatomy,  toiithe  locaUzatioD 
of  the  faculty  of  ^eecb  in  the  xegion  I  have  iadioated. 

2.  The  argument  from  comparative  anatomy  we^rwriU  not 
stop  to  consider.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it: throws- much  h» 
light  upon  tbis  question  than  upon  aome  others  in  nervow 
pliysiology,  as,  for  example,  the  determiaationL  of  the  gangl* 
presiding  over  certain  of  the  special  senses* 

3.  Neither  does  experiment  kelp  us  much  here.  Booillsad 
performed  some  experiments  upon,  dogs,  whidij  in  Jhia  own 
opinion,  corroborated  his  theory,  the  animals  apparently  loeiog 
the  power  to  bark  after  injury  to  the  anterior  oerebral  lobc^ 
But  we  cannot  aocept  sudi  a  result  as  satisfactory ;  for  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  bark  of  a  dog  bears  tfiT 
analogy  to  our  own  articulate  speech;  wo  have  eevi&iviy^ 
evidence  that  they  communicate  ideas  by  this  meaask  .  ItiBf^ 
course,  imjustiiiable  fbr  us  to  experiment  upoa-  the  husB^ 
brain;  sometimes,  however,  accident  does  this  for  us,  so* 
several  interesting  eases  have  been  recorded  in .  wbidi  faj^- 
ries  to  tlie  very  limited  region  I  have  named  have  been  fo^ 
lowed  by  loss  or  aberration  of  speech,  while  other  cases  ^^ 
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part  escaped,  tbough  tbe  destruction  of  other  parts 
later,  left  the  speech  unimpaired, 
best  of  all  experiments  are  those  x>erformed  for  as  by 
e^  pathological  proo^ses.  For  nature  does  the  work 
ly-  than  we  can  fcver  hope  to  do  it.  She  can  de- 
bh  part  of  the  brain  vrltbout  the  slightest  injury  to 
and  so  gradually  as  to  produce  no  shock,  thus  get- 
tbe  complications  thai  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  onr  own 
here  are  yarious  ways  in  which  a  limited  part  of  the 
be  affected  pathologically,  for  example,  by  cystic  or 
TO,  or  by  haaniorrha^e  of  small  extent.  But,  among 
iteiresling  and  instrnetive  of  them  all,  are  the  two  we 

beM  oonBidering,  thrombosis  and  embolism,^  which, 
■  lesft  completely  cutting  oif  the  blood-supply  of  a 
yn,<  impair  or  abolicdi  its  functional  power.  You 
the  middle  cerebral'  artery,  which  is  the  direct  cou- 
0  well  as  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  carotid, 
>the  iissore  of  Sylvius  on  either  side  of  the  brain, 
find  that  when  the  left  middle  cerebral  arteiy  is 
r  a  tiirombus  or  an  embolus,  the  faculty  of  speech  is 

impaired;  when-  the  right  one  is  plugged,  this 
(Sr-Bot  Buffer.  But  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  this 
^e  hare  opportunity  for  an  autopsy ;  how,  then,  can 
ioh  side  is  affected  9  This  satne  artery,  which  sup- 
'^ion  designated  as  that  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
so  the  eorpna  striatum,  the  great  motor  ganglion.  If 
t  of  blood  is.stopped  by  a  plug  occupying  its  main 
corpus  striatum  losed  its  power,  and  we  have  motor 
f  tho  opposite  side  of  thofeody.- '  The  situation  of  the 
[lemiplegia,  then,  tells  lus  nnequivoeally  upon  which 

brain  iti  seated  the  lesion  whidi  caneeB  the  aphasia, 
leases  lof  apbasia<  with  hemiplegia  whidi  I  have 
t  find' only  two  w^here'  the  paralysis  was  on  the  left 
t  sameprepondieraaco  of  evidence  is  found  in  the 
f  ^the  vaiioos  lesions  reveeded  by  autopsy.  Nearly 
»  go  to  show  that  injury  or  disease  of  the  posterior 

part  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  or  perhaps  more  cs- 

*  See  the  last  number  of  this  Joubnal,  pp.  1-14. 
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pecially  of  the  island  of  Eeil,  is  attended  with  aberration  <rf 
speech,  while  lesions  of  other  parts  are  not  so  attended. 

I  have  spoken  with  much  positiveness  upon  this  point,  to 
impress  npon  you  the  strength  of  my  own  conviction.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  there  arc  some  excep- 
tions— and  a  single  one  would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
theory  that  the  organ  of  speech  is  located  excltisively  in  tint 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere  which  has  been  described.  There 
are  rare  cases  of  left  hemiplegia  attended  by  ajdiasia.  There 
are  also  some  cases  of  aphasia  in  which  post-mortem  exami- 
nation has  shown  lesion  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  alooei 
How  can  we  explain  these  seeming  anomalies }  A  simple  and 
ingenious  explanation  has  been  proposed  by  Moxon,  of  Loo- 
don,  which  you  can  accept  or  not  as  you  please.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  birth  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  essentially  alib 
in  structure  and  functional  capacity,  and  that  both  are  prepared 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  control  of  the  faculty  of  apeeoh. 
But  the  left — which  has  been  shown  by  Gratiolct  to  be  ti» 
earlier  developed  in  the  foetus,  and  the  better  supplied  with 
blood — ^is  somewhat  the  stronger,  and  gets  the  preference;  and 
this  preference,  once  instituted,  tends  to  maintain  itfidf  bj 
force  of  habit,  and  the  gain  of  strength  jfrom  exercise.  As  the 
child  grows,  therefore,  the  differences  in  function  andinstmet- 
lire  of  the  two  sides  become  more  marked.  The  case  ifl  pi** 
cisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  right  and  left  hand,  the  right 
for  a  similar  reason  gaining  the  precedence,  and  then  rteadily 
widening  the  difference  between  itself  and  its  fellow.  These  pe* 
culiarities  are  hereditarily  transmitted,  and  probably  at  least 
nineteen  children  out  of  every  twenty,  if  entirely  untaught, 
would  grow  up  right-handed  and  left-brained.  But  the  twen- 
tieth child  would  be  left-handed ;  and  he  may  very  probably  Ttf« 
the  right  hemisphere  in  preference,  for  the  faculty  of  speech* 
Certain  it  is  that  in  some  of  these  cases  of  aphasia  the  patient* 
have  afterward  learned  to  speak.  That  they  have  done  bo  by 
developing  the  power  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  in«* 
eminently  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  left  has  been  f(f^ 
after  death  disorganized  and  apparently  unfit  for  any  fo^^^ 
tion. 

The  cases  before  you  confirm  the  views  I  have  expressed. 
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exemplity  one  or  raore  of  the  several  forms  of 
neaic  aphasia,  akutic  aphasia,  and  agraphia — 
explanation  I  have  reserved  nntil  now. 
means  forgetfolness,  and  amnesic  aphakia  is  that 
h  the  patient  cannot  express  his  ideas  because  he 
1  the  words  which  custom  has  appropriated  to 

not  that :  he  forgets  how  to  articulate  a  word 
he  remembers ;  for  in  some  rare  cases  of  purely 
isia  any  word  spoken  to  the  patient  he  can  im- 
peat  with  dbtinctness,  though  he  could  not  do 
afterward;  but  it  is  the  word  itself,  the  combi- 
mds  that  stands  as  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  which 
mil  at  wilL 

leans  incoordination,  and  ataxic  aphasia  is  that 
h  the  patient,  though  recollecting  the  word  he 
},  eannot  articulate  it.  In  the  typical  case  this  is 
ly  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articulaticm,  tor  the 
and  palate,  can  be  made  to  assume  every  position 
tiie  formation  of  all  the  vocal  elements.  The  pa- 
ply  lost  the  power  to  bring  these  muscles  into  the 
18{  action  required  for  speech ;  he  cannot  begin  to 
>rd,  for  he  has  forgotten  how  to  will  the  neees- 
;ut8;  he  is  much  in  the  condition  of  the  infant 
5r  learned  to  utter  words  that  it  still  can  under- 
>me  cases  this  ataxia  extends  to  all  the  muscles  of 

in  others  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  group,  as 
lips,  for  example. 

J  seldom  that  we  find  a  ease  in  which  either  of 
)f  aphasia  is  absolute,  in  which  there  is  inability 
lU  or  to  pronounce  any  word  whatever.  Yet  the 
often  very  profound,  so  that  the  patient  may  be 
>nly  one  or  two  words  from  memory,  or  to  repeat 
two  when  prompted.  The  curious  phenomena 
Btimes  developed  from  a  combination  of  the  two 
ions  degrees  of  intensity,  ofiiar  a  most  attractive 
>b7siological  and  psychological  speculation;  but 
be  tempted  to  pursue  this  here,  and  the  phenom- 
res  will  be  better  apprehended  from  a  study  of 
3m  any  remarks  of  mine. 
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Agraphia  means  inability  to  write.     This,  like  apbasL^ 
may  be  of  two  kinds.     The  patient  may  be  unable  to  write  a 
word  because  he  cannot  recall  the  word,  or  cannot  recollect  \t» 
written  form;  or  lie  may  be  nnable  to  writ«  itbeoatue  he 
cannot  coordinate  the  necessary  movements  of  the  hand.    Id 
the  latter  case  he  cannot  write  from  copy ;  in  tiie  former^  iie 
can  probably  copy  with  mote  or  les&  facility.    :  ' 

Language,  in  its  most  general  eense,  includeB  every  mesK 
of  communicating  ideas*  We  may  do  this  •by-writing.or'bv 
gesture,  as  well  as  by  arti<^latl»  speech;  In  .those  iaaffiiages 
where  the  written  characters  stand  fi>r  things  and  nntiir 
words,  the  Avritten  and  tiie  spoken^  kuigiiage  -being  thus  inde- 
pendent of  cacli  other,  it  ia  quite  conceivable  that  there  mtj 
be  an  amnesia  of  the  written  signs  of  ideas  and  not  (^  the 
spoken,  and  vice  ver^a.  Even  wheie  the  iwritteii  langoag^tt 
phonetic,  like  our  own,  the  eatn«  thing  iu&y:|xahiqp6  kecpoB- 
sible,  though  purely  amnesic  aphasia,  without  agraphia,  worid 
indicate  that  the  written  words  Iiad  become  txxihe  mind  the 
direct  symbols  of  ideas  (as  thoy  must  be  to.<Mii^^ta%'ieit 
mutes).  That  we  may  have  ataxia  'of  speech  and  ef -wiiti^ 
quite  independently  is  well  established  by^ ; numerous "caKB&i 
What  we  have  said  of  speech  and  of  writing,  will  Apply: «lw  to 
gesture,  or  pantomime,  so  far  as  this  ia  arbitrary  und- not  in-  j 
rttinctive. 

To  enable  us  to  speak/there  Ynust  hfii  sevtei^V<>fgan3in  a 
state  of  int^rity — the  ear  to  collect  soiinfl>  th^^auditdty  AOrw 
to  convey  it  to  the  brain^  a  ganglioii  toconv^ert^tinto'sensitiW' 
an  oi^an  to  convert  the  sensatiM  into^aTi  i<]tok^'knfl'  ati  <^^ 
to  convert  that  into  a  motor  impulse,  m\t  td  the  ninsdkii'of 
speech.  It  is  clear  that  the  ear  mu8ft  do  its  W(]^fc,  thrf*^ 
cannot  speak  unless  we  have 'first  ileai*ed'  What  ivefdrf'*i*- 
Deai*mutes,  bom  deaf,  are  muteBiMply^beoattse  th^^hi^ 
never  been  able  to  jform  a  cow<ieption=of  whttt-oottrid-is.'  ''Tfc^ 
have  no  paralysis  or  incoordination  of  ■the'  museles  "of  'arti^fril*' 
tion,  and  they  cannot  have  forgottcfn  what^  tlvey  iaerrt^lefttrrt^^J 
they  are  not,  therefore,  properly  aphasici  In  dafles  df  rfjA^ 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  ganglia  whidk  shouM^cbnvert  tte****" 
sation  into  an  idea,  and  send  down  the  motor  impulse  to  the 
organs  of  speecli. 
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Let  UB  now  look  at  some  cases.    Two  of  the  patients  before 
(10  yon  have  previoBsl j  seen. 

WilHam  Wice  *  you  will  recollect  as  a  ciase  of  thrombosis, 
obtblj  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  resulting  in  right 
m^ilegia  and  ataxic  aphasia,  the  difficulty  of  speech  being 
»tet  with  labie^  and  least  %vith  gutturals.  Under  the 
atment  by  phosphom^  and  electricity  lie  has  greatly  im- 
•red,  80  that  lie  can  now  isay  ^Peter  Piper  "  without  hesi- 
ii^.or'stanuneFing.  •  :  He  used-  to  say^'  ^^  P-p-jvp-p-p-peter." 
The  n«xt  man,  Bn^iard  MHri>hy,*  yoti  remember,  had  five 
icks  of  carnal  embolism,  causing  hemiplegia,  sometimes 
J  transienty  emnetimwA  move  persistent,  always  on  the  riglit 
\j  and  'attended  by  amnesio  aphasia.  He  is  considerably 
tsr  tkauwhai  we'Idst  aawhimj  and  when  I  ai^  him  to 
I '*^  teiij  coflSse,  sugar,  crackers,"  he  begins  boldly,  and  goes 
vily  <m  iiupouglii  the  tea,  eofiee,  and  s^gar,  but  breaks  down 
bve  the  arafskeiB..  ■• 

Now  I  have  to  pn^ent  to  you  a-  case  similar  in  some 
|»oM  to  the 'last,  and  of  remaii^ble  interest  as  confirmatory 
the  theoty  thai  the  torgan:  of  speech  is  located  on  the  left 
B  of  the  brain.^  This  inaia  is  a 'patient  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
tiy  and  die.  following  notes  of  his  (^^ase  have  been  taken 
m  by  Dr;  Sehnylery  assistant  house-phyBidan : 

Jiyf^0gied, M^i^ipkgia  from  Et^  Ileml' 

jia  attended  iy  Jipfum€^the  Lafi  not  m  attended.^—''  Den- 
'Cl.iliIinto9|(iIi4^9!ag6d  forty-four^  married,  clerk,  admitted 
Waj4  14>.  PoUeyue  Hoq^itftl^  JS^ovember  19, 1870.  Gives  a 
UUtiahist^ry^  ;Ha6beefu,a  hard  drinker  for  twenty-five 
^„■  T)uw  .yeaiB  ago .laet.  March j:  while  walking  in  the 
let^  J^jie/feljI^.A i^itsa^ioti), like  that lof  the  prod  of  a  pin  in  the 
.elbo)^^  aiiji,JaiflianUidjrq)pedpowerleBfli:  Twitchings;  of  the 
iples  of  .tl^arm  ^jad  side  of  ti»  faee.then  began  ;  and  head- 
k^md  di^ue^^TWJth  «;;loudiueBS  ibefore  tthe  e^'es,  came  on. 
^tiiPitcbiDg  x^.theinusoles  lasted  about  seven  minutcR, 
W:^etrec(^T^fed  theuseiof  hi^>arm,  though  it  still  felt  very 
ak^  ;  The  ^ixzuv^ss  and  .headache  remained.  This  attack 
s  repeated  two  days  afterward,  and    again  a  week   after 

*  PsTonoLooicAL  JouRNAL,  Tol.  V.,  p.  2.        "  Ibid.,  vol.  v.,  p.  10. 
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that.  He  then  went  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  he  had  thr3e 
more  attacks.  lie  remained  there  about  four  weeks.  After 
leaving  he  began  to  drink  hard,  and  the  spasm  returned  again. 
He  now  entered  the  Long  Island  Hospital,  where  he  recovered, 
under  the  use  of  electricity  and  a  seton  in  tlie  back  of  tbe 
neck,  and  had  no  more  spasms  until  last  summer.  Before  this 
trouble  began,  he  had  had  an  attack  of  gout  in  his  left  toe, 
and  this  has  troubled  him  at  intervals  since.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  attacks  of  gout,  he  continued  well  until  fast 
summer,  when,  in  the  hot  weather,  after  he  had  been  drinking 
hard,  he  felt  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thrust  into  his  head,  and 
dropped  insensible.  He  was  unconscious  for  about  a  minute, 
and  when  he  awoke  complained  of  headache,  dizziness,  and 
a  feeling  as  if  sponges  were  under  his  feet  while  he  was  walk- 
ing. He  was  brought  to  the  hospital ;  and  about  two  weeb 
ailerward  he  suddenly  became  dizzy,  lost  his  speech,  and  loit 
the  use  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Tbis 
shock  lasted  about  two  minutes.  Some  two  weeks  later,  be 
had  another  shock  of  the  same  description,  and  lost  the  use  of  j 
his  hand  up  to  the  wrist.  These  attacks  were  repeated  every 
one  or  two  weeks,  [the  paralysis]  gradually  eictending  upuntil 
the  right  side  of  the  face  was  aifected  also.  The  attacks  lasted 
from  one  to  six  minutes.  There  was  never  any  twitching  of 
the  muscles  of  the  right  arm,  but  tliere  is  of  those  of  the  ride 
of  the  face.  When  it  reached  the  side  of  the  face,  he  had  » 
roaring  noise  in  the  side  of  the  head  during  the  attack.  Aftff 
each  attack  he  felt  weak  and  dizzy.  The  last  attack  occnired 
the  day  before  admission,  and,  besides  following  the  uotJ 
course,  extended  like  a  shock  down  his  right  side.  His  speed* 
and  sight  have  been  imperfect  since  this  last  attack.  Kifl* 
months  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  Bright's  disease.  Hie  M 
have  frequently  been  swollen  since.  His  sight  has  been  nwie 
or  less  imperfect  ever  since  this  attack ;  and,  since  the  shook  oft 
the  day  before  admission,  he  has  l)een  unable  to  read  at  all 
He  is  subject  to  attacks  of  rheumatism.  On  admission,  bowdfl 
costive;  tongue  furred ;  feet  somewhat  swollen ;  water noriDil 
in  amount  and  containing  no  albumen ;  physical  examinatiflO 
of  heart  and  lungs  negative ;  appetite  good." 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  are  so  exactly  those  of  emboli*"^ 
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cannot  attribute  them  to  any  other  cause.  We  have  a 
of  rheamati&m ;  and,  although  at  first  the  auscultation 
it  a  negative  result,  yet  Dr.  Flint  now  discovers  a  miu*- 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  so  do  I.  This  murmur  is  not 
to  indicate  positively  oi^nic  disease ;  it  does  not  show 
>iighening  or  insufficiency  o£  the  valves,  such  as  would 
J  to  result  from  fibrinous  concretions  upon  them.  But 
improbable  that  the  patient  may  have  had  endocardi- 
that  such  concretions  may  be  scattered  about  the  walls 
iart,  among  its  fleshy  columns.  Here  they  would  give 
in  evidence  of  their  presence,  and  we  should  first  be 
uspect  it  by  their  becoming  detached  and  being  sent 
circulation  as  emboli,  to  plug  up  some  distant  artery. 
a  has  had  eleven  attacks  of  vei*tigo,  unconsciousness, 
aiplegia.  Whenever  the  attack  has  paralyzed  him 
e  left  side,  he  has  had  no  difficulty  of  speech ;  but, 
r  he  has  been  paralyzed  upon  the  right  side,  he  has 
faculty  of  speech  tor  the  time.  Of  course,  in  the  for- 
8  the  emboli  were  lodged  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain, 
tter  on  the  left,  and  most  probably  in  the  middle  cere- 
xy,  since  that  is  the  artery  most  apt  to  be  plugged,  and 
one  whose  plu^ng  is  most  apt  to  cause  aphasia, 
'e  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  another  case  very 

0  this.  A  former  officer  of  the  army,  a  private  pa- 
mine,  had  eight  attacks  of  embolism,  following  a  his- 
urate  rheumatiBm  and  valvular  derangement  of  the 
tected  several  years  before.  When  he  came  under  my 
e  was  suffering  from  one  of  these  attacks  of  embolism, 

by  paralysis,  difficulty  of  speech,  and  other  symptoms. 
leven  attacks  subsequent  to  that  one,  some  paralyzing 
the  right,  some .  on  the  left  side ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
;,  with  the  left  hemiplegia  he  had  never  any  difficulty 
I,  witli.the  right  he  always  had. 

I  say  that  two  such  cases  as  these  are  almost  abso- 
aclusive  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  more  intimately 

1  with  the  left  hemisphere  than  with,  the  right — mind 
y  TMT6  wUmaieLy  connected  with  the  left  hemisphere, 
lot  pretend  to  believe  that  it  is  excltisivdy  connected 
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I  have  now  another  case  of  much  interest  to  bring  b^o 
you.  This  lady  is  a  private  patient  of  mine,  and  she  has  co 
sented,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  to  come  here  to-i 
and  allow  me  to  present  her  case  to  you.  The  following  vea 
complete  history  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Cross : 

Amnesic  and  Ataxic  Aphasia^  with  Agraphia  and  Bigl 
Hemiplegia. — Mrs.  W.,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  bom  in  New 
York  City,  married,  and  the  mother  of  five  children,  of  whom 
at  the  present  time,  four  are  living.  The  youngest  child  i 
eleven  months  old,  while  the  eldest  is  eleven  years.  She  is  < 
lady  of  a  pale  complexion,  rather  delicate,  of  a  nervous  \m 
perament,  and  of  medium  height,  and  endowed  originally  witt 
much  intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement. 

There  is  no  venereal  taint  in  her  family.  She  has  nfitei 
had  acute  articular  rheumatism,  nor  in  fact  any  severe  iUiWi 
prior  to  the  year  1860 ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  enjoyed  td 
erably  good  health,  such  as  we  might  hardly  expect  from « 
lady  of  her  delicate  organization,  if  we  except  a  severe  attad 
of  intermittent  fever,  which  she  had  when  sixteen  years  old 
Her  father,  when  about  forty  years  of  age,  was  paralyzed  oi 
the  left  side  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  his  speech  wai 
much  affected.  He  recovered  the  faculty  of  speech  in  tinw 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  his  paralysis.  Afiker  th( 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  had  a  second  attack,  which  agaiaii^ 
volved  the  faculty  of  speech  and  the  left  side  of  his  body*  1 
the  due  course  of  time  he  completely  regained  the  normal  va^ 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  but  his  hemiplegia  persisted  ontUlui 
death,  which  occurred  some  years  later.  Her  grandfathtf i  ^ 
her  father's  side,  who  was  one  of  the  assistant  ministeiso 
Trinity  Church,  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  pulpit,  in  themids 
of  his  discourse,  with  the  apoplectic  form,  pa/r  exceUmcs^  d 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  Wiw 
these  exceptions  there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  othc 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  family. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1860,  about  three  weeb 
after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  having  complained  for  wv 
eral  days  of  a  severe  pain  in  her  right  shoulder,  which  eJ 
tended  down  the  right  arm,  symptoms  of  albuminuria,  accoio 
panied  with  general  dropsy,  supervened.     These  were  fto  rap 
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>e  loaded  with  albumen.  Shortly  after  this  attack 
da,  a3  she  was  sitting,  leaning  forward,  with  her 
ig  upon  a  pillow  at  the  side  of  tlie  bed,  the  most 
e  position  which  she  could  assume  in  her  terrible 
e  was  gently  aroused  from  her  semi-conscious  con- 
len  it  was  found  that  she  was  completely  hemi- 

the  right  side  of  her  body,  and  that  she  was 
ible  to  utter  a  single  audible  sound.  For  at  least  a 
•  this  discovery  she  was  greatly  confused  in  regard 
Sj  and  it  was  fully  six  weeks  before  the  dropsy  had 
ypeared,  during  which  time  she  was  confined  to  her 

period  of  the  convulsion  marks  the  acme  or  crisis 
minuria,  as  the  patient  from  that  period  began  to 
)m  the  very  alarming  dyspnoea  whicli  had  almost 
her. 

imination,  soon  after,  motility,  tactile  sensibility, 
nsation  of  pnin,  were  discovered  to  be  nearly  abol- 
the  whole  right  side  of  the  body.  The  face  was 
the  left  side,  and  there  was  a  marked  deviation  of 
1  in  the  same  direction.  There  were  strabismus  and 
sis  of  the  left  eye,  with  a  widely-dilated  pupil,  which 
spond  readily  to  light.  The  angle  of  the  mouth 
sed  on  the  diseased  side,  while  the  opposite  angle 
higher  level  than  its  fellow  would  be  in  a  normal 

Now  she  could  utter  unintelligible  sounds,  which 
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their  accustomed  contractility.     The  tongue  did  not  deviate 
The  sensibility  to  touch  and  to  pain  was  still  impaired.    She 
could  not  sew,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  power  to  hold  her 
needle  as  a  want  of  sensibility  to  guide  her  in  directing  its 
movements ;  yet,  by  supplying  by  means  of  sight  the  absence 
of  this  special  sensibility,  she  was  able  to  accomplish  many 
things  with  her  right  hand  which  she  otherwise  would  have 
been  totally  unable  to  perform.    Her  special  senses,  excepting 
tactile  sensibility,  were  normal,  and  her  general  health  had 
much  improved.   At  this  period  her  urine  was  again  examined, 
and  no  albumen  or  casts  of  any  kind  were  discovered  therein. 
Until  the  summer  of  1863  she  had  not,  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  enimciated  an  intelligible  word,  and  it  was  about  thin 
period  that  she  one  day  suddenly  exclaimed  "  No ! "  the  first 
word  clearly  spoken  in  all  tliis  time.    A  month  later  she  was 
able  to  say  "  Yes ! "    With  these  few  words,  assisted  by  licr 
excellent  gestures,*  she  managed  to  make  her  wants  known 
and  to  conmiunicate  her  ideas  to  her  friends  to  some  extent 
Shortly  after  the  births  of  her  last  two  children  there  again 
followed  general  anarsarca,  but  not  to  the  same  extreme  de- 
gree as  in  the  preceding  attack,  there  being  no  shortness  of 
breath  or  other  dangerous  symptoms.    This  condition  soon  dis- 
appeared, however,  on  the  administration  of  powerful  diuretics. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  case  up  to  the 
time  when  she  came  under  our  observation  in  October,  1870, 
at  which  period  she  was  in  the  following  condition : 

She  appears  to  enjoy  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
frequent  headaches,  which  have  only  made  their  appearance 
lately.  These  are  severe  in  character.  Her  face  is  palCj 
but  this  has  always  been  so  ever  since  childhood.  She  has, 
however,  a  remarkably  bright,  intelligent,  and  animated  ap- 
pearance, and  when  spoken  to  she  seems  to  fully  underetand 
every  thing  that  is  said.  She  is  fully  conversaiit  with  the 
use  of  all  objects  with  which  she  was  once  familiar,  although 
she  cannot  call  them  by  name,  partially  from  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  remember  the  symbols  or  words  which  eX' 
press  the  ideas.  She  attends  to  all  her  household  duties  and 
knows  perfectly  well  how  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  her 
numerous   family.     Although    seemingly  quite    intelligeDtj 
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les  becomes  very  miicli  confused  in  lier  ideas,  as 
^  her  imperfect  gestures  and  obtuseness  of  compre- 
She  is  only  able  at  the  present  time  to  articulate 
"  Dado,"  "  Yes,"  "  No,"  "  Yes,  no,"  and  "  No,  yes," 
uses  in  reply  to  all  questions.  "  Dado  "  is  a  word 
he  means  to  express  "  yes,"  and  at  times  she  makes 
Imost  exclusively.  If  asked  what  is  the  name  of  an 
a  fan,  for  instance — she  is  totally  unable  to  tell  the 
cnbol  which  expresses  the  idea  in  language,  yet  she 
learly  enough  its  use  by  the  gesture  of  fanning  her- 
18  able  to  communicate  some  of  her  thoughts  to  her 
er  friends  quite  fluently  by  the  means  of  an  expres- 
nime,  and  her  gestures  are  so  perfect  that  most  any 
3r  a  little  practice,  could  understand  very  well  most 
3y  ideas  which  she  miglit  wish  to  impart.  She  is 
)le  to  read,  as  was  soon  discovered  by  testing  her 
I  tliis  respect,  in  difl^erent  ways,  and  at  various 
ebster's  large  dictionary  was  given  to  her,  and  she 
ited  to  point  out  the  letters  contained  in  the  word 
t  even  this  she  could  not  do  until  the  y  was  first 
1  and  pointed  out  to  her,  and  then,  after  clearly 
X  the  letters  e  and  «,  she  with  difficulty  found  them. 
York  Daily  Thnes  was  next  handed  to  her,  and  she 
to  place  her  pencil  on  each  of  the  words  which  com- 
^ading,  as  they  were  slowly  pronounced  each  sepa- 
ler ;  although  she  was  now  and  then  correct,  she 
ire,  and  was  very  often  wrong.  She  was  next  tried 
of  the  alphabet  with  large  distinct  letters,  and  the 
very  far  from  satisfactory.  She  cannot  enunciate  a 
T  of  tlie  alphabet  distinctly,  not  even  the  lettere 
n  Dado^  Yes,  and  ir<?,  even  if  they  be  pronounced 
r,  if  they  be  separated  apart  from  the  word  ;  yet  she 
w  nOy  No  yes,  and  Dado,  She  is  very  apt  at  figures, 
ill  her  own  shopping,  going  to  Stewart's,  selecting 
he  desires,  and,  on  arriving  at  home,  every  thing  is 
B  correct.  She  knows  exactly  how  much  she  ought 
:he  article  purchased,  and  how  much  is  due  her  in 
l11  her  communication  of  ideas  is  expressed  by 
Bsticulation.     Her  mind  is  very  clear  at  times,  and. 
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while  this  history  was  being  taken,  she  reminded  her  husbar 
of  several  mistakes  which  he  had  made  in  regard  to  time  ar 
locality,  and  he  certified,  on  reflection,  that  she  was  righ 
She  can  write  the  monosyllable  No^  but  that  is  the  on] 
word  which  she  can  write  completely,  although  she  was  abJ 
to  write  Jar  for  "  Jane,"  goo  for  "  good,"  the  words  being  fin 
slowly  spelled  for  her  several  times  just  before  she  tried  ti 
transfer  them  to  paper.  Certain  objects  impress  her  nuDc 
much  more  than  others ;  as,  for  example,  she  remembers  the 
subject  of  a  picture  much  better  than  the  color,  drawings 
much  better  than  pictures.  She  now  recalls  many  subjects  of 
art  in  her  husband's  gallery,  which  formerly  she  could  not  da 
Her  right  hand,  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  is  a  littk 
weaker  than  the  left,  and  tins  is  evidently  due  to  mnsciilfir 
paresis,  as  the  patient  is  right-handed.  The  extensors  of  the 
right  foot  lack  their  natural  tonicity,  so  that  the  toe  catches  at 
times  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  without  very  close  observation,  tim 
defect  would  not  be  noticed.  The  sensibility  to  touch  and  the 
sensation  of  pain  are  slightly  impaired  on  the  diseased  ride. 
There  is  a  very  weak  mitral  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  The  lungs  are  normal,  and  so  are  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  The  urine  has  been  microscopically  and  chemi- 
cally examined,  with  a  negative  result  The  special  senses, 
excepting  tactile  sensibility,  are  unimpaired.  There  is  do 
ptosis,  no  strabismus,  and  no  defects  in  vision  whatever.  The 
pupils  are  equal,  and  respond  readily  to  light.  Ophthalmoeco- 
pic  examination  of  the  eyes  reveals  a  slightly-congested  con- 
dition of  these  organs.  There  is  no  deviation  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  no  paralysis  or  paresis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tong*> 
which  are  perfectly  mobile,  nor  are  the  lips  weakened  at  all 
in  their  movements.  The  mouth  is  perlectly  natural,  and  fe 
not  drawn  to  either  side.  There  is  no  emotionable  excitabil- 
ity displayed  by  the  patient,  as  is  so  often  found  in  those  srf- 
fering  from  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  There  are,  however,  two 
well-marked  conditions  in  this  case,  which  are  found  in  many 
aphasic  patients,  namely,  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  and 
the  characteristic  expression  of  great  impatiance  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  speak  a  word.  There  is  no  painful  ^** 
ness  in  the  throat.  Iler  appetite  is  good,  and  all  her  excre- 
|.ory  functions  are  normally  performed. 
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AS  the  patient's  condition  at  the  time  she  com- 
tment.  This  has  consisted  in  the  internal  admin- 
phosphorus  as  follows :  ]^.  Olei  phosphorati  5  Bs, 
'^^t^g^^  Sji  olei  bergamii  gtts.  xl.  8.  Fifteen 
taken  in  a  wineglass  of  water  three  times  a  day 

together  with  the  application  of  the  primary 
rent  to  the  head,  the  positive  pole  placed  on  one 
sees,  and  the  negative  placed  on  the  other,  for  the 
K>iit  two  minutes,  at  times  reversing  the  current 
;/  or  by  applying  one  of  the  poles  to  the  fore- 
le  other  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.    In  this  lat- 

felt  the  same  current  much  more  forcibly  than 
^les  were  applied  to  the  mastoid  processes.  She 
these  applications  first  passing  the  current  in  one 
'  a  short  time,  and  then  in  the  other,  quite  regu- 
imes  a  week  up  to  the  present  date,  and  she  has 
ledicine  regularly  also,  only  intermitting  it  for  a 
at  intervals,  as  necessity  required.  During  the 
ovember,  1870,  she  suddenly  one  day  exclaimed, 
ow,'  but  she  could  not  be  made  to  repeat  it, 
^ed  to  do  so  by  her  friends.  One  morning  about 
e  said  very  distinctly  indeed,  '  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
^u  doing  here  ? '  but  she  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
that  she  had  given  utterance  to  any  suclf  expres- 
tly  ailer  this,  one  Sunday  she  called  to  her  hus- 
L,  dinner  is  ready ,^  and  then  smiled.  She  is  un- 
»  these  phrases,  even  if  they  are  first  pronounced 
W'ly  spelled  for  her ;  and,  at  this  period  and  even 
i  not  repeated  them.  In  regard  to  numerals,  al- 
jan  count  perfectly  by  means  of  her  fingers,  and 
e  readily,  yet  she  cannot  recognize  the  printed 
n  shown  to  her,  much  less  can  she  represent  its 
1  paper,  and  much  less  still  can  she  enunciate  it. 
le  can  say  no,  after  many  trials,  it  was  impossible 

articulate  one  or  even  on^  which  is  merely  a 

of  the  letters  contained  in  ^w. 
f  31, 1871,  on  examination,  the  patient,  who  had 
der  treatment  for  about  three  months,  was  in  the 
idition : 


.1 
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"  She  has  gradually  added  to  the  small  stock  of  words 
her  command,  at  one  time  a  single  word,  at  another  a  cot 
plete  phrase,  and  many  of  the  words  thus  acquired  she  is  ab 
to  repeat  at  times,  but  she  is  unable  to  call  them  up  sp<N 
taneously  as  occasion  requires,  unless  the  sentence  or  wor 
is  first  repeated  to  her,  excepting  a  very  limited  number  c 
them.  The  phrases  which  she  does  speak  are  not  very  dii 
tinct,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on  her  part  to  abbreviate  or  cK] 
the  words.  Tlie  following  arc  sentences  which  she  uses  veij 
frequently  :  *  How  do  you  •  do,  dear  ? '  *  Dinner  is  ready.'  *] 
will  see  about  it.'  '  Yes,'  with  an  occasional  *  yes  no,  no  yes. 
'  I  will  see.'  ^  Mary,  here.'  ^  Walter,'  ^  baby,'  '  church,' '  thanli 
you,'  etc.  Within  a  few  days  she  has  said  '  Jx)hn — ^black* 
thread.'  And  to  a  friend  who  was  going  to  the  dentist 
said, '  Are  you  going  to  the  (with  a  motion  of  her  hand  to 
teeth)  ? '  Last  evening  she  said  perfectly  distinctly  ^  A  house.' 
Although  she  had  just  said  a  house,,  she  could  not  repeat  the 
word  when  requested  to  do  so,  yet  it  was  enunciated  for  ker 
very  clearly.  Day  by  day  she  is  recalling  words  and  frtig- 
ments  of  sentences,  like  a  child  just  commencing  to  talk;  wiii 
this  difterence,  that  a  child  can  enunciate  a  letter  better  than 
a  word,  being  a  simple  element,  whereas  this  patient  cannot 
articulate  the  name  of  a  single  letter,  nor  of  a  single  number, 
yet  she ^s  able  to  utter  occasionally,  and  at  times  more  fre- 
quently, a  whole  sentence  or  a  part  of  a  sentence.  She  ifl  aW® 
to  point  out  very  correctly  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ex- 
cepting c  and  j[?,  which  she  confounded  with  each  other.  Sh* 
can  comprehend  the  general  idea  of  a  paragraph,  such  a»tf 
contained  in  a  letter  or  a  primary  reader,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
simple  and  abound  with  noims,  the  meaning  of  which  eta 
seems  to  recall  with  much  greater  facility  than  the  other  part* 
of  speech.  She  was  given  a  letter  which  she  had  never  fleet 
before,  and  she  expressed  to  her  husband,  so  that 'he  under 
stood  her  perfectly,  the  meaning  of  its  contents,  which  relate^ 
to  matters  of  interest  concerning  a  particular  friend.  Shewa* 
arain  tried,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  qnit^ 
reauily  recognized  certain  simple  numbers  and  nouns,  but  u 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  other  parts  of  speech  ther< 
were  grave  doubts.     A  word,  as  river ^  was  shown  her,  and  ^ 
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was  asked  its  meaning,  whereat  slie  arose,  walked  to  a  picture, 
and  put  her  finger  on  its  representation  in  the  painting. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  words  which  she  has  so 
correctly  interpreted.  She  can  write  at  present  no,  do^  Walter j 
J(m€y  ffoody  and  Sarah,  without  any  assistance  whatever  such 
as  spelling  the  words,  pronouncing  them  slowly  or  repeatedly 
for  her,  and  this  is  done  without  a  copy.  Her  name  was  writ- 
ten, and  she  copied  it  very  well.  She  also  wrote  the  numer- 
als 10,  20,  and  60,  quite  legibly.  More  complex  numbers 
than  these  she  cannot  even  interpret,  much  less  write  them 
^dthout  a  copy.  In  regard  to  copying,  she  displays  much 
facility.  She  has  improved  much  in  her  general  health,  and 
latterly  her  severe  headaches  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  still  a  slight  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Her  toe  at  the  present  time 
very  rarely  catches,  except  after  excessive  exercise.  Her  intel- 
lect is  undoubtedly  much  impaired,  and,  although  she  is  ap- 
parently bright  and  intelligent,  this  is  not  actually  the  case- 
That  the  symbols  or  sign  of  ideas,  when  suggested  to  her, 
arouse  the  appropriate  stimulus  for  a  brief  interval,  there  is  no 
doubt,  although  not  to  the  same  degree  as  they  would  do  in 
health ;  yet,  without  this  principle  of  suggestions,  her  ideas  must 
be  very  limited,  and  must  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
those  impressions  which  we  derive  tlirough  the  means  of  the 
senses,  being  almost  in  her  case  devoid  of  ideation.  Although 
she  can  write  certain  words  which  she  is  totally  unable  to 
speak,  on  the  one  hand,  yet,  on  the  other,  she  can  speak  very 
many  words  which  she  is  totally  unable  to  write.  Not  only 
is  there  a  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  and  a  loss  of  the  har- 
monious action  of  the  muscles  used  in  the  act  of  speaking,  but 
there  is  evidently  also  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  percep- 
tions of  certain  acoustic  as  well  as  certain  optic  impressions  on 
the  part  of  the  supreme  centres,  and  consequently  there  is  an 
impairment  of  the  faculty  of  expressing  these  ideas  in  writing. 

"  T.  M.  B.  C." 

This  case  illustrates,  very  happily,  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic phenomena  of  aphasia.  You  see  the  lady's  look  of 
intelUgence  and  animation  ;  and  as  I  talk  with  her  you  observe 
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that  Bhe  seems  to  understand  me  perfectly,  thongh  she  ca 
reply  to  my  questions  only  by  certain  expressions  of  affirmatioii 
of  negation,  or  of  donbt.  If  I  ask  her  my  name,  or  her  owi 
she  cannot  tell  me ;  but,  if  I  give  a  wrong  name,  she  ii 
stantly  answers  "  No  no,"  and,  when  I  come  to  the  right  <hw 
she  appears  pleased,  and  promptly  says  "  Yes  yes."  Th« 
expressions  she  employs  correctly,  and  they  mean  no  an 
yes  respectively.  "  Yes  no "  or  "  no  yes,"  in  her  voeabi 
lary,  expresses  uncertainty,  as  you  perceive  when  I  ask  her  < 
matters  about  which  she  is  in  doubt.  Her  only  other  wwt 
daclOj  she  does  not  favor  us  with  to-day.  By  no  amount  c 
eflfort  can  I  get  her  to  repeat  any  other  word  than  these,  hoifi 
ever  simple,  and  however  clearly  it  is  pronounced  for  her ;  an 
this  is  not  from  any  defect  of  hearing  or  of  intelligence,  for  it  i 
evident  that  she  understands  the  word  and  its  meaning  eon 
pletely.  Her  aphasia,  then,  is  ataxic  as  well  as  amnesii 
Here  I  show  you  some  of  her  attempts  to  write.  Jane  sh 
spells  by  abbreviating  it  Jii  y  no  she  writes  correctly ;  but  i 
ffood  she  cannot  get  beyond  the  first  three  letters.  She  hi 
agraphia,  therefore,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly 
of  the  amnesic  form. 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  the  asphasio  conditio 
of  this  patient  ?  Recollect  that  it  came  on  very  suddenly  an 
was  complete  from  the  first,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  wit 
me  that  nothing  else  explains  it  so  well  as  embolism.  En 
l)oli,  you  know,  are  not  necessarily  formed  in  the  heart ;  thi 
may  originate  in  other  organs,  and  then  become  detachec 
and  we  know  that  disease  of  the  kidney,  attended  by  album 
nuria,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  embolism.  And  this  lady,  you  wi 
remember,  was  suflfering  from  very  severe  albuminuria  at  tl 
time  of  and  before  the  attack. 

Embolism,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  but  one  of  many  caus 
of  aphasia.  Another  is  cerebral  hsBmorrhage.  A  gentlema 
whom  I  saw  in  this  city  last  summer,  had  an  attack  of  ap 
plexy  while  he  was  bending  forward  in  bed.  He  did  not  la 
consciousness  for  more  tlian  a  moment,  and  perhaps  not  at  all 
but  he  was  pamlyzed  upon  the  right  side,  and  he  lost  complete! 
the  power  of  speech.  He  made  signs  for  pencil  and  pape 
but  when  they  were  brought  he  made  only  meaningless  scril 
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bliDgs,  and  could  not  form  a  single  letter.  Yet  there  was  no 
paralysis  of  the  lefk  side,  and  he  had  before  been  able  to  write 
with  the  left  hand,  as  he  can  now  do.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  exfMress  himself,  and  we  brought  him  an  alphabet ;  but  he 
oonld  not  point  out  the  letters.  He  had  lost,  as  completely  as 
did  this  lady,  all  memory  of  words  and  their  elenients. 

Now,  both  of  these  cases  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been 
put  down  under  the  head  of  "  apoplexy ;  "  for  the  term  was 
loosely  used  to  cover  almost  every  condition  which  came  on 
^th  sodden  unconsciousness.  It  is  but  lately  that  we  have 
come  to  understand  this  subject  of  embolism,  and  you  will 
look  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  it  in  many  of  your  standard 
text-books.  So,  if  a  man  fell  down  in  the  street  with  stupor 
and  paralysis  from  hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  he  was  said  to 
haye  apoplexy.  If  he  had  the  same,  or  similar  symptoms,  and 
the  post-mortem  examination  discovered  no  clot,  the  attack 
was  still  called  apoplectic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  4ue 
to  congestion  which  had  disappeared — "congestive  apoplexy." 
They  even  began  to  conjecture  about  "nervous  ai^plexy." 
If  they  had  looked  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  found  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  mystery.  The  word  apoplexy,  then,  except  in  recent  writ- 
ings, must  be  taken  to  mean  simply  a  set  of  symptoms  attribu- 
table to  a  variety  of  causes ;  just  as  I  told  you,  some  time  since, 
that  paraplegia  was  only  a  symptom,  which  might  arise  from 
the  most  (^posite  conditions. 

Before  we  understood  this,  and  before  we  knew  any  thing 
^hoQt  aphasia,  many  eases  of  this  affection,  depending  upon 
80<jalled  apoplexy,  were  recorded,  which  it  becomes  interesting 
to  examine  under  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge.  A  few, 
'^Uch  I  shall  now  refer  to,  will  incidentally  illustrate  some  of 
^eorioiKi  phases  that  aphasia  occasionally  exhibits.  In  Forbes 
^inslow'a  ^  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain '' — a  book  as  inter- 
esting as  a  novel,  but  better  for  summer  recreation  than  for 
scientific  study— he  says : 

"  Loss  of  speech  has  been  known  to  occur  without  any  pre- 
vious symptom  of  brain  or  nervous  disorder ;  in  other  words, 
^l^ere  has  been  no  headache,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  loss  of 
"cnriMlity,  depression  of  spirits,   affection  of  vision,  or  any 
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other  symptom  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  anj 
abnormal  state  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  or  condition  of 
cerebral  circulation.'* 

That  is  clearly  embolism,  which,  you  remember,  gives  do 
premonitory  symptoms.     He  continues  : 

"  Dr.  Graves  cites  the  following  interesting  illustrative  case: 
'  A  barrister  was  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  waiting  for  a  case  to  come  on,  and  chatting  witli  one 
friend  and  another.  As  the  hall  was  rather  crowded  and  hot, 
he  went  out  into  the  area  of  the  courts  for  the  sake  of  the  air, 
and  had  not  remained  there  more  than  ten  minutes  when  an 
old  friend  from  the  country  came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  his  friend,  and  wished  to  inquire  about  his 
family,  when  he  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  he  coold  not 
utter  a  single  audible  sound ;  he  had  completely  lost  bis 
voice.  * " 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  possible  condition  except 
embolism  could  have  given  rise  to  that.  The  report  goes  on: 
"  He  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  in  about  three  weeks.** 
That  is,  collateral  circulation  was  becoming  established.  "Bnt 
not  completely,  for  some  slowness  of  speech  remained.  .  .  • 
During  the  day  he  had  several  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  afte^ 
ward  hemiplegia.  For  several  houre,  however,  before  distor- 
tion of  the  face  or  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  had 
commenced,  the  only  existing  symptom  was  loss  of  speech. 
This  gentleman  died  of  apoplexy  in  about  two  months." 

Observe  how  loose  is  this  last  statement.     That "  apoplexy 
may  have  been  due  to  another  embolus,  to  thrombus,  or  to 
haemorrhage ;  which  we  do  not  know, 

"  A  lady,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  lost  all  power  of 
speaking,  but  was  able  to  communicate,  in  writing,  her  wishes. 
When,  however,  doing  so,  she  invariably  wrote  no  when  she 
meant  yes^  and  vice  versa.  AVhen  she  wrote  *  I  wish  you  to  do 
so,'  it  was  construed  conversely.  This  patient,  I  am  inform^ 
is  still  living,  the  singular  defect  alluded  to  remaining  "nnal- 
tered." 

I  had,  last  summer,  a  patient  under  my  care  who  wassii^^* 
larly  affected.  He  invariably  said  just  the  reverse  of  what  he 
intended.     Ask  him,  "  Do  you  like  soup? "  and  if  he  did  U"^^ 
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1  answer  "  No."  Thus  we  see  that,  instead  of  abo- 
e  faculty  of  speech,  we  may  have  a  simple  aberra- 
L  partial  aphasia. 

another  curious  case  from  the  same  book,  reported 
om :  A  gentleman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  profi- 
eneh,  Italian,  and  German,  was  attacked  with  apo- 
ame  sensible  in  about  a  fortnight,  but  ibund  himself 
•  q>eech.  There  was  no  paralysis  whatever  of  the 
oice  or  articulation,  and  he  uttered  a  variety  of  syl- 
.  the  greatest  apparent  ease ;  but  what  he  said  was 
ite  unintelligible.  The  case  was  carefully  studied 
K>m,  and  the  following  are  among  the  points  noted : 

perfectly  comprehended  every  word  said  to  him. 
roved  in  a  variety  of  ways  unnecessary  to  describe, 
t  perfectly  comprehended  written  language.  He 
;o  read  a  newspaper  every  day,  and,  when  examined, 
b  he  had  a  very  clear  recollection  of  all  that  he  read, 
ocured  a  copy  of  ^Andral's  Pathology '  in  French, 
with  great  diligence,  having  lately  intended  to  em- 
ledical  profession. 

!  expressed  his  ideas  in  writing  with  considerable 
id  when  he  failed  it  appeared  to  arise  merely  from 
smd  not  from  inability,  the  words  being  orthograph- 
<5t,  but  sometimes  not  in  their  proper  places.  Latin 
le  translated  accurately.  He  also  wrote  correct  an- 
storical  questions. 

s  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  unimpaired.  He 
subtracted  numbers  of  different  denominations  with 

readiness.    He  also  played  well  at  the  game  of 
vhich  involves  calculations  relating  to  numbers  and 

B  recollection  of  musical  sounds  could  not  be  ascer- 
knowing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  music  be- 
poplectic  seizure ;  but  he  remembered  the  tune  of 
the  King,'  and,  when  'Rule,  Britannia'  was  played, 
5  to  the  shipping  in  the  river, 
power  of  repeating  words  after  another  person  was 
fined  to  certain  monosyllables ;  and,  in  repeating  the 
be  alphabet,  he  could  never  pronounce  k,  ^,  t/,  Vj  Wj 
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Xj  3,  although  he  often  uttered  those  sounds  in  attempting  to  pi 
nounce  the  other  letters.  The  letter  i,  also,  he  was  very  sc 
dom  able  to  pronounce. 

"  7.  In  order  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  the  peculia 
affection  of  language  which  he  exhibited,  Dr.  Osbom  seleetw 
and  laid  before  the  patient  the  following  sentence  from  the  by 
laws  of  the  college  of  physicians,  namely :  *  It  shall  he  in  ik 
power  of  the  College  to  eoBomine  or  not  examine  cmy  IdeeniuA 
previous  to  his  admission  to  a  Fdlowship^  as  they  shaU  MM 
JU,'^  Having  set  him  to  read,  he  read  as  follows :  An1h$h 
what  in  the  temother  of  the  trothotodoo  to  majorum  or  /toi 
emidrate  ein  einJcrastrai  mestreit  to  kebra  totornbreidei  to  n 
fromtreido  as  that  kekritest.^^  The  same  passage  was  prefleoteii 
to  him  in  a  few  days  afterward,  and  he  then  read  it  as  followB 
*  JSe  mother  be  in  the  kondreit  of  the  compestret  to  samstrdi 
amtreit  emtreido  and  temtreido  mestreiterso  to  his  eftrtiA 
tumiried  rederiso  of  deid  daf  drit  des  trest,^  Dr.  Osbom  ot 
serves  that  there  are  several  syllables  in  the  above  of  frequci 
occurrence  in  the  German  language,  which  probably  had  ma< 
a  strong  impression  on  the  patient's  memory.  But  the  mc 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  case  was  that,  althoni 
he  appeared  generally  to  know  when  he  spoke  wrongly,  yet 
was  unable  to  speak  correctly  notwithstanding,  as  is  proved 
the  preceding  specimen." 

Returning  now  to  Mrs.  W.,  what  prospect  can  we  hold  out 
her  ?  You  will  say  that,  when  an  affection  like  this  has  lasti 
for  ten  years,  and  shown  so  little  sign  of  yielding,  we  are  n 
warranted  in  raising  what  must  be  delusive  hopes  by  any  wot 
of  encouragement.  But  I  do  not  so  regard  the  case.  I  shi 
not  be  surprised  if,  under  treatment,  she  really  recovers  the  fi 
ulty  of  speech  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  attempts  si 
has  been  of  late  so  vigorously  making  seem  to  show  some  gai 
Moreover,  she  appears  to  be  passing  through  a  sort  of  crisis, 
indicated  by  the  headaches  she  suffers  from  so  terribly,  esp 
cially  at  night. 

How  can  we  hasten  the  improvement  which  nature  seen 
already  to  have  begun  ?    What  must  be  our  treatment ! 
great  part  of  it  must  consist  in  diligent,  persistent  exercis 
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TTe  lauBt  be  patient,  sot  expecting  brilliant  results  at  once, 
bat  content  if  we  can  secure  a  steady  gain,  however  slow  at 
fipBt  Ton  know  to  what  an  astonishing  degree  the  memory 
can  be  cultivated ;  how  firmly  things  become  impressed  upon 
il  by  dint  of  firequcnt  repetition.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  com- 
pofiitor  in  London  who  has  set  up  the  Bible  so  often  that  he 
can  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end.  That  is  a  tough  story, 
ind  I  do  not  believe  it  myself,  though  I  find  it  in  this  book  of 
Forbes  Winslow's.  But  there  is  no  question  that  feats  almost 
ss  marvellons  have  been  accomplished.  Think  only  of  the 
way  the  Homeric  poems  were  handed  down  from  mouth  to 
month  of  the  ancient  bards.  How  shall  we  go  to  work  to  dis- 
dpline  the  memory  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  get 
a  dear  understanding  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered.  The 
fault  with  most  persons  who  say  they  have  bad  memories  is, 
that  they  are  deficient  in  power  of  attention ;  they  get  no  defi- 
nite conception  of  an  idea,  and  so,  of  course,  cannot  recall  it. 
Then,  when  if  we  understand  the  thing,  begin  to  repeat  it — 
not  too  often  at  once,  for  that  is  fatiguing,  but  recurring  to  it 
again  and  again*  Lord  Bacon  said  that  if  you  would  learn  a 
sentence,  you  should  repeat  it  ten  times,  twenty  would  only 
weaken  the  memory.  That,  in  the  aphasic  condition,  great 
improvement  can  be  effected  by  this  means,  I  have  found  in 
several  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  two  or  three  of 
^hich  are  still  under  treatment.  One  of  the  best  methods, 
^r  the  patients  have  made  some  little  progress,  is  to  set 
them  to  writing,  and  then  they  can  pursue  the  exercise  by 
themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  lady's  case,  if  the  at- 
tonpt  were  made  every  day  for  a  week  to  teach  her  to  say  one 
particular  word,  her  own  name  for  example ;  following  this 
ly  teaching  another  word  in  the  same  way,  and  then  another, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  she  would  have  quite  a  number  at 
command.  And  then  her  progress  would  begin  to  be  more 
xnanifest)  and  seem  much  more  rapid.  If  it  takes  a  stupid 
cliild  three  months  to  learn  the  letter  A,  it  will  take  him  less 
time  to  learn  B,  and  far  less  to  learn  C,  and  he  will  have  mas- 
tered the  alphabet  within  a  year.  So,  when  Mrs.  W.  has  re- 
covered a  hundred  words,  the  rest  will  seem  to  come  of  them- 
fidvea. 
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The  use  of  the  muscles  of  articulation  in  this  persistent  ei- 
ercise  is  the  very  best  means  of  overcoming  the  remaioing 
ataxia.     We  have  also  another  means  at  our  disposal  to  aid  id 
dispelling  any  lingering  paralytic  element  in  the  ataxia— Ae 
application  of  the  induced  or  faradaic  current  to  the  affected 
parts.     This  you  have  seen  quite  successful  in  the  case  of  Wm. 
We  want,  also,  to  enlarge  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  increase  iti 
blood-supply,  and  improve  its  nutrition.     This  object  we  shall 
seek  to  effect  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  passage  of  the  con- 
stant galvanic  current  through  the  brain,  applying  the  poles, 
one  over  each  mastoid  process,  or  one  to  the  mastoid  prooeas, 
and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the  neck ;  second,  by  giving  phos- 
phorus, in  the  form  of  the  phosphorated  oil,  five  drops  in  emul- 
sion with  mucilage  three  times  a  day.     Under  this  treatment 
— as  there  is  no  evidence  of  present  organic  disease,  beyond 
this  headache,  which  is  a  little  suspicious,  and  which  I  shall  in- 
vestigate more  closely — I  have  strong  hope  that  she  may  get 
perfectly  well. 
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FACIAL    PAKALYSIS.* 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  before  us  to-day  an  example  rf 
facial  paralysis,  an  important  affection  upon  which  I  piopoie 
to  speak  pretty  fully.  I  introduce  to  yon  a  captain  of  the 
gallant  Sixty-ninth  R^ment,  who  has  been  kind  enough  t<> 
come  here  to-day,  although  one  of  my  private  patients,  and  I 
will  read  the  brief  history  of  this  case  as  drawn  up  by  Df»  * 
Cross: 

Facial  Paralysis. — "  Captain  T.  D.,  aged  forty-three,  bom 
in  Ireland.  On  awakening  one  morning  in  July  he  found 
something  strange  about  his  face,  but  did  not  realise  at  that 
time  what  it  was.  On  going  out,  some  of  his  friends  told  hu* 
that  his  fac3  was  twisted,  and,  on  looking  in  the  glass,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  He  applied  fi^ 
medical  treatment,  four  days  afterward,  when  he  presented 
all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis.    He  vtf 

*  Phonograpliic  report  of  Dr.  Jolm  Winslow. 
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treated  with  galvanism,  both  the  primary  and  induced  cur- 
rate.  In  the  coarse  of  a  week  he  acquired  the  power  of  clos- 
Dg  hifi  right  eye  voluntarily.  He  took  strychnia  and  phos- 
'horic  acid  internally.  Afker  about  twenty  applications  of 
alvanism  he  was  dismissed  with  the  power  almost  entirely 
stored  to  all  the  paralyzed  muscles.  He  is  now  well,  with 
le  exception  of  slight  paresis  of  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle, 
t  first  the  induced  current  did  not  act,  whereas  the  primarv^ 
d  from  the  very  beginning." 

This  affection,  known  frequently  as  "  Bell's  paralysis,''  was 
f  k  long  period  confounded  with  some  others.  It  is  due  to 
rioa  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
-a  nerve  formerly  regarded  as  sensitive,  and  often  cut  for  tic- 
)loiireux,  but  established  as  strictly  motor  by  the  ex[)eriments 
:*  Bell  and  Magendie.  Eemembering  the  distribution  of  this 
are  to  nearly  all  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  we  can 
«dily  understand  the  symptoms  which  characterize  its  para- 

m 

The  most  prominent  of  these  symptoms  is  the  inability  to 
086  the  eye  of  the  affected  side,  from  the  fact  that  the  orbicu- 
ris  has  lost  its  nervous  supply,  while  the  levator  palpebrue 
iperioris,  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  retail^  its  power, 
he  eye  waters  from  being  kept  constantly  open ;  particles  of 
ist  get  into  it,  for  the  patient  cannot  wink  to  keep  them  out, 
to  remove  them  from  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball  where  they 
Biere ;  the  tears,  for  the  same  reason,  are  not  distributed  over 
e  globe ;  and  they  are  not  conveyed  away  through  the  nasal 
€t,  from  paralysis  of  the  tensor  tarsi,  which  should  hold  the 
ida  against  the  globe  to  receive  them,  but  flow  over  the 
Bek.  From  all  these  causes  serious  inflammation  may  arise ; 
t^  if  the  patient  is  sensible,  he  will  avert  many  of  the  evil 
uequences,  by  frequently  closing  the  lid  with  the  finger,  or, 
DeceBsary,  by  keeping  it  closed  with  a  strip  of  adhesive 
iBler. 

Again,  one-half  of  the  orbicularis  oris  is  paralyzed,  and  so 

B  patient  finds  it  impossible  to  whistle  or  to  spit.     Indeed, 

<  cannot  even  retain  the  saliva  upon  the  affected  side,  but  it 

constantly  drooling  out  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  consti- 

voL.  V.  22  . 
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tuting  one  of  liis  greatest  annoyances.      Captain  D.  kei 
though  almost   completely  cured,  finds  this  muscle  still  i 
weak  that,  as  you  see,  he  cannot  get  the  right  pucker  for 
whistle. 

The  buccinator,  too,  is  paralyzed,  and  this  interferes  flidlj 
with  the  comfort  of  chewing.  The  proper  muscled  of  mastica- 
tion are  supplied,  as  you  know,  by  the  third  diTiaion  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  the  jaws,  therefore,  continue  to  do  their  work  well 
enough.  But  the  buccinator  has  to  assist  the  tongue  in  the 
important  office  of  keeping  the  food  between  tlie  teeth ;  and, 
when  it  is  paralyzed,  this  collects  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheek  in  a  manner  extremely  disagreeable^  This  patient  ynH 
tell  you  that  he  used  to  have  to  remove  it  with  his  fingers. 

The  mouth,  the  whole  face,  in  fact,  is  drawn  over  toward 
the  sound  side,  for  the  muscles  of  that  side  find  nothing  to 
antagonize  them.  The  effect  of  this  is  most  mailed  when  the 
patient  opens  his  mouth,  and  particularly  when  he  laughs  oi 
smiles,  and  brings  the  zygomatici  and  the  risorius  into  plij- 
Look  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  and  it  is  utterly  devoid 
of  expression — a  perfect  blank,  no  matter  what  or  how  stronf 
the  emotion.  There  is  not  even  a  wrinkle  of  the  brow,  for  th< 
occipito-froutalis  and  the  corrugator-supercilii  have  no  powei 
to  contract.  Komberg  has  humorously  said  there  is  no  bettei 
cosmetic  for  old  women.  From  the  drawing  of  the  face  to  th( 
sound  side,  the  tongue,  although  protruded  directly  forward 
appears  to  deviate  toward  the  side  paralyzed. 

The  facial  nerve  takes  its  origin  from  the  posterior  horde 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblon 
gata,  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  being  traced  to  the  floor  o 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  even  to  the  lateral  column  of  th 
cord.  It  is  in  reality,  then,  a  spinal  nerve,  like  some  othei 
which  make  their  exit  tlirough  the  cranium.  It  i^  impoitafl 
that  yon  should  consider  its  course  and  its  conuections,  for 
knowledge  of  these  often  enables  us  to  locate  quite  ddSnitd 
the  seat  of  lesion  when  it  is  paralyzed,  and  this  has  the  gt^ 
est  influence  in  determining  our  prognosis.  Leaving  tl 
cranial  cavity  by  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  it  enters  til 
aqueductus  Fallopii,  a  canal  hollowed  for  it  in  the  petro* 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  finally  emerges  from  t 
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Aall  at  the  termination  of   this  canal,   the    stylo- mastoid 
foramen. 

Of  its  branches  of  communication  we  will  consider,  only 
three,  all  of  them  given  off  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii, 
ittmely,  the  two  superficial  petrosal  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  ganglifbnn  enlargement  of  the  facial  soon  after  it  enters 
the  aqaednct,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  given  off  from 
thefiwial  just  before  it  quits  the  canal :  1.  The  great  super- 
iieial  petrosal  mns  to  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  through  this  sup- 
plies the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuloe  muscles.  2.  The 
small  superficial  petrosal  (which  some  regard  as  rather  a  branch 
of  the  gloseo-pharyngeal,  though  communicating  with  the 
fiicial)  runs  to  the  otic  ganglion,  which  supplies  the  tensor 
tympani  muscles,  and  also,  according  to  Bernard,  throngh  the 
aoricnkKtemporal,  presides  over  the  secretion  of  the  parotid 
gland.  3.  The  chorda  tympani  goes  to  join  the  gustatory 
bnmch  of  the  fiflh,  and  is  in  part  distributed  with  this  to  the 
tongue ;  but  another  portion  of  its  fibres  enters  into  the  sub- 
marillary  ganglion,  which  presides  over  the  function  of  the 
robmaxillary  gland. 

Thus  fiirwe  have  considered  only  the  symptoms  due  to 
Icrion  of  the  facial  after  its  exit  from  the  stvlo-mastoid  fora- 
men.  Let  us  now  see  what  additional  ones  we  shall  have 
when  the  lesion  is  situated  farther  back. 

Firet,  let  it  be  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  but 
helow  that  of  the  petrosals.  The  patient  will  complain  of  a 
diminution,  but  not  a  complete  abolition,  of  the  sense  of  taste 
'pon  the  side  of  th6  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralysis. 
This  fact  led  to  the  supposition  formerly  that  the  chorda  tym- 
pani was  a  sensitive  nerve ;  but  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
*»d  others  have  clearly  ehown  it  to  be  an  efferent  nerve,  car- 
rying influence  from  the  brain,  not  to  it.  It  is  certain  that 
«ne  rf  its  actions  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  submaxillary  sali- 
^;  It  innervates  the  inferior  lingualis  muscle ;  and  it  is  prob- 
rtle  Aat  it  also  ejects  the  papilte  of  the  tongue,  and  modifies 
the  eircnlation  in  this  organ.  We  can  account,  then,  for  the 
^nutioA  of  the  sense  of  taste,  when  the  influence  of  this 
^wve  is  cut  off,  by  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  preventing  the 
"Peedy  solution  of  the  sapid  substance,  by  the  want  of  erethism 
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of  the  papillse,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  changed  cireulatii 
conditions. 

Kext  place  the  lesion  back  of  the  gangliform  eulargemei 

between  this  and  the  meatus  internus,  we  have,  of  course,  t 

the  symptoms  thus  far  described,  and,  in  addition,  those  d 

to  the  petrosal  connections.     One  of  these  is  a  falling  of  i 

posterior  palatine  arch  n}>on  the  aifected  side;  it  hangs  low 

than  its  fellow,  and  its  edge  is  nearly  straight  instead  of  co 

cave.     This  comes  from  paralysis  of  the  levator  palati,  whi< 

we  found  was  supplied  by  the  great  petrosal  through  Mecke 

ganglion.     One  of  the  two  little  muscles  of  the  uvula  beii 

powerless,  the  other  contracts  the  u\Tila  into  a  bow,  conca 

on  the  sound  side,  toward  whidi  its  point  is  directed.    T] 

uvula  and  velum  are  also  pulled  en  masse  toward  the  sooi 

side,  from  paralysis  of  the  opposing  tensor  (circumflexus)  p 

lati,  which,  you  will  remember,  is  supplied  by  the  small  p 

trosal  through  the  otic  ganglion.     These  deviations,  at  lett 

are  what  we  should  expect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  fou 

tions  of  these  nerves,  and  they  accord  with  the  statements 

most  observers.      Eomberg,  however,  says  that  the  uvu 

points  to  the  paralyzed  side.     We  shall  not  be  surprised,  fino 

the  connection  of  the  small  petrosal,  through  the  otic  ga 

glion,  with  the  parotid,  to  find  the  secretion  of  this  glai 

much  diminished,  and,  in  some  cases  of  intra-oranial  lesion 

the  facial,  the  patient  has  complained  of  extraordinary  dryne 

of  the  affected  side  of  the  mouth.    It  is  probable  that  we  ma 

as  stated  by  good  authorities,  have  a  real,  and  not  simply  f 

apparent,  deviation  of  the  tongue,  some  of  whose  muscles  a 

said  to  be  supplied  by  Meckel's  ganglion.    Another  occasion 

symptom,  increased  acuteness  of  hearing  on  the  paralyse 

side,  Landouzy  accounts  for  by  paralysis  of  the  tensoir  tyn 

pani,  which  we  found  supplied  by  the  otic  ganglion;  bi 

Brown-S^quard  attributes  it  to  hypersemia  of  the  aooust 

nerve  from  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

The  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  nerve  yet  more  deepl 
seated — within  the  cranial  cavity — must  depend  upon  th 
concurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis,  already  not© 
with  those  of  the  affection  of  the  nerves ;  for  a  central  lesioi 
is  not  likely  to  be  limited  to  the  origin  or  the  tract  of  a  singl 
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nerre.  Just  what  BjmptomB  we  are  to  look  for  as  diagnostic 
uf  the  specific  seat  of  a  central  lesion  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  the  Bnbject  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Some  of 
them  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  case  of 
cros^paralysifl.* 

Among  the  causes  of  facial  paralysis  I  think  the  most  com- 
mon is  cold.     The  form  of  paralysis  which  it  induces  is  that 
in  which  the  nerve  is  affected  only  after  its  exit  from  the  tem- 
poral bone.     The  case  before  yon  is  one  of  that  kind,  and  it 
most  probably  originated  in  this  way,  though  its  history  is  not 
clear.    This  cause  often  passes  unrecognized,  for  the  patient 
niay  show  no  other  eflfect  of  exposure  than  the  paralysis,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  young  lady  up-town,  whom  I  was  lately  called 
to  see.    A  very  common  history — one  of  which  I  have  seen 
niany  examples — ^is,  that  the  patient  was  sitting  in  a  draught 
of  air,  say  before  the  window  of  a  railway-car,  felt  a  little  chilli- 
ness of  the  face,  but  thought  nothing  of  it,  sneezed  a  few 
times  on  going  to  bed,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  his 
face  awry. 

Cold  may  produce  its  effects  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by 
directly  depressing  the  irritability  of  the  nerve,  as  when  you 
paralyze  the  ulnar  nerve  by  holding  the  elbow  in  ice-water. 
1*he  second  and  far  more  common  mode  is,  by  exciting  in- 
flammation and  swelling,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the 
^nk  of  the  nerve  or  its  branches.  You  know  that  the  facial, 
]U3t  after  its  emergence  from  the  skull,  passes  for  some  distance 
through  the  parotid  gland,  so  that  any  inflammatory  swelling 
^f  this  gland  would  almost  certainly  compress  it.  Inflamma- 
tion is  especially  apt  to  follow  exposure  in  persons  of  a  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  whence  this  diathesis  should  be  regarded  as  a 
Pi^sposing  cause.  Rheumatic  inflammation  aflects,  as  you 
*i^  aware,  the  fibrous  structures,  among  which  are  the  sarco- 
I^mma  of  muscles  and  the  neurilemma  of  nerves.  Infiamma- 
tory  hyperemia  and  effusion  in  the  first  of  these  situations 
^ould  compress  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerve ;  in  the 
second,  might  compress  its  fibres  in  any  part  of  their  course. 

But  we  may  have  pressure  from  other  causes  than  inflam- 
mation.   Women  are  fond  of  sleeping  with  the  face  upon  the 

*  PsTCHOLOGiOAL  JovBKAL,  Jannarv,  1871,  vol.  v.,  p.  14. 
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closed  hand,  and  they  sometimes  have  to  pay  dearly  for  it  l> 
a  loss  of  half  their  comeliness.  New-born  children  deliver^- 
by  forceps  are  not  rarely  found  paralyzed  from  pressure  of  tl« 
instrument  applied  over  the  ear,  especially  if  the  extraetio 
has  been  tedious.  We  may,  of  course,  have  various  traumati 
injuries  in  this  region. 

Deeper-seated  lesion  of  the  nerve  may  arise  from  the  pres^ 
ure  of  tumors  of  various  kinds,  from  syphilitic  periostitis  S 
any  part  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  from  scrofulous  disease  < 
the  middle  ear  finally  destroying  the  bone,  from  gunshot  < 
other  fractures  of  the  temporal  bone,  etc. 

The pcUhology  of  the  affection  has  been  implied  in  its  e'f 
ology,  which  resolved  itself,  in  most  cases,  into  one  or  anotk.^ 
form  of  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  all  producing  essentially  tM 
same  effect.  You  know  that,  by  pressure  on  a  nerve,  its  irrib 
bility  is  more  or  less  impaired.  If  you  sit  upon  the  edge  of 
chair  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  upon  the  sciatic,  your  leg  ax* 
foot  get  numb,  and  you  lose  power  over  them.  If  you 
not  to  change  your  position,  you  might  thus  produce  pen 
nent  paralysis,  for  I  have  shown  you  more  than  one  case 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  arm  from  the  patient's  going  ^ 
sleep  with  the  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  so  as  "^ 
compress  the  brachial  plexus. 

As  regards  dia^oaiSy  this  affection  is  liable  to  be  confounii 
ed  with  one  other,  and  only  one,  that  is,  paral^'Bis  from  c&tm 
bral  hsemorrhage.  In  paralysis  from  hsemorrhage  the  functio- 
of  this  nerve  is  hardly  ever  completely  abolished.  The  ptf 
tient  can  always  close  the  eye  of  the  affected  side,  no  Hiatte» 
how  severe  the  hsemorrhage,  though,  why  he  should  be  able  U 
do  this  when  he  cannot  move  the  other  &cial  mnBcles,  I  ane 
imable  to  tell  yon.  Then,  too,  other  nerves  will  be  found  in 
volved.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  above  the  pons,  we  shall  hav€ 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  m 
that  of  the  face,  that  is,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  extmvasa 
tion ;  or,  if  the  heemorrhage  be  lower  down,  we  may  have 
cross-paralysis.  The  fifth  nerve  will  be  affected,  and  witfi  if 
the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the  sensibility  of  the  paralyzed 
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s^ide  of  the  face.  The  third  will  probably  be  involved,  and  we 
^hall  have  divergent  squint,  ptosis,  and  dilated  pupil ;  or  the 
sixth,  giving  us  convergent  squint.  According  to  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  haemorrhage,  we  may  have  any  or  all  of 
these  gymptoma  combined. 

Thoproj^nosUiu  facial  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the  ner\'e 
outside  the  skull  is  very  favorable,  if  the  case  is  seen  early 
enough.  Duchenne  says  that,  when  the  electro-motor  con- 
tractility of  the  muscles  is  destroyed,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  restore  their  function.  And  by  this  he  means  susceptibility 
to  the  induced  current,  which  is  the  only  one  much  employed 
in  France,  the  primary  current  having  been  brought  into  thera- 
peutic use  chiefly  by  the  Germans.  If  Duchenne's  statement 
were  correct,  then  the  case  before  you  would  have  been  hope- 
less, and  so  would  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  which  come 
nnder  oar  observation*  For  it  rarely  happens,  even  when  the 
paralysis  has  lasted  but  a  few  days,  that  the  faradaic  current? 
as  strong  as  you  dare  to  apply  it,  will  induce  contraction  in 
the  affected  muscles.  In  the  captain's  case  here,  only  four 
days  after  the  attack,  it  would  not  even  cause  a  tremor.  So 
&r  as  my  present  experience  goes,  I  should  say  that,  when  the 
Muscles  tail  to  respond  to  every  electric  stimulus,  the  progno- 
sis is  very  bad  indeed ;  but,  if  you  get  any  reaction,  however 
flight,  from  a  strong  interrupted  primary  current,  you  have 
^Hch  reason  to  hope  for  success.  Next  year  we  may  find  some 
^ore  powerful  stimulus  to  muscular  contraction,  but  thus  far 
^  have  nothing  better  than  the  galvanic  current. 

We  have  seen  how  the  duration  of  the  affection,  before 
tieitBient  is  begun,  enters  into  the  prognosis  from  the  rapid 
diminution  of  muscular  contractility.  There  is  another  way 
^  whiohL  time  becomes  an  important  element.  A  secondary 
<^OQBeqnence  of  the  paralysis  is  permanent  contraction  of  the 
pttalysed  muscles  from  atrophy,  and  of  the  muscles  on  the 
Boimd  side  from  lack  of  their  normal  antagonism.  After  this 
^iud  cf  oontraction  has  once  set  in,  it  will  sometimes  go  on  in 
^te  of  all  treatment  It  becomes  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
^rsfore,  to  institute  the  treatment  before  such  contraction 
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has  commenced,  and  in  this  will  depend  in  great  measure  tl 
encouragement  you  can  give  the  patient. 

When  the  lesion  is  deeper  seated,  the  prognosis  is,  of  coiirK 
less  favorable,  but  even  then  it  is  greatly  modified  by  the  Ic 
cation  and  the  cause.  Ton  cannot  expect  to  remove  an  intra 
cranial  tumor,  or  to  cure  a  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone ;  but 
if  the  pressure  on  the  nerve  is  due  to  a  syphilitic  i>eriostiti8  ii 
some  part  of  its  course  through  the  bone,  you  may  hope  to  re 
move  it  by  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  If,  then,  by  the  mean; 
already  pointed  out,  yon  have  located  the  disease  in  the  acque 
ductus  Fallopii,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  you  can  trace  asyph 
ilitic  history,  you  will  be  warranted  in  speaking  far  more  & 
vorablv  than  when  a  lesion  so  located  cannot  be  referred  t( 
tliis  as  a  probable  cause. 

The  treatment  has  been  to  some  extent  implied  in  whatwt 
have  already  said.  Its  indications  are  few  and  simple :  to  » 
move  the  cause  if  possible,  and  put  the  nerve  under  the  best 
conditions  for  regaining  its  lost  power;  and  to  preserve  the  or 
ganic  integrity  and  irritability  of  the  muscles  until  this  car 
take  place. 

Where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic,  rheumatic, 
or  gouty  origin  of  the  trouble — ^ibr  gout  has  been  said  to  pro 
(luce  the  affection,  though  I  have  never  seen  it — the  causaliB 
dication  may  be  met  by  constitutional  remedies  addressed  t( 
the  diathesis. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  nerve-function  we  can  do  litt* 
beyond  securing  healthy  nutrition  of  the  general  system  h; 
proper  hygiene,  and  by  tonics  if  necessary.  You  will  findb; 
your  text-books,  however,  that  a  great  variety  of  means  ha^ 
been  tried  and  are  even  now  employed  for  the  purpose  of « 
f  ecting  the  nerve.  One  of  those  most  uniformly  recommend^ 
is  a  blister  along  its  course.  I  used  to  apply  it,  but  I  ne^ 
saw  it  do  any  good.  So,  too,  of  liniments,  they  are  uttel 
worthless.  Strychnia  applied  endermically  upon  a  blister 
surface,  or  hypodermically  over  the  paralyzed  muscles,  I  ha 
employed  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  service  in  t 
first  stage.  Strychnia  is  an  excellent  tonic,  however,  and 
have  found  it  of  value  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  ner 
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mj  presumahly  inflammatory  action  has  passed  off.  It 
e  administered  as  above,  in  doses  of  one-thirtietli  or  even 
enty-fourth  of  a  grain ;  or  may  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
tatient,  after  he  had  been  under  treatment  about  two 
got  the  following  mixture,  which  brought  up  his  appe- 
1  strength:  9«  Strychnise  sul.  grs.  ij.,  acidi  phosphorici 
syrupi  zinziberis,  S^  5  "•  M-  S.  A  teaspoonful  three 
dav. 

\  third  indication  must  be  met  by  local  means.  The 
ay  to  miaintain  tlie  nutrition  of  a  muscle  is  to  exercise 
considerable  advantage  may  be  gained  from  such  pas- 
ereise  of  the  facial  muscles  as  the  patient  may  be  in- 
1  to  make  by  frequent  pinching  and  kneading.  The 
leans  of  exercise,  however,  and  the  only  one  we  can  de- 
ipon,  is  the  electric  current,  either  the  induced  or  the ' 
pted  primary.  The  constant  galvanic  current,  more- 
lay  be  employed  to  improve  nutrition  by  dilating  the 
es,  and  so  increasing  the  blood-supply,  apart  from  the 
ar  contractions  produced  by  its  interruption  and  re- 
I  am  accustomed  to  try  first  the  induced  current,  and 
jites  muscular  contraction  there  may  be  no  necessity  for 
ig  to  the  other.  If  there  is  no  response  to  this,  then  we 
lave  recourse  to  the  primary.  But  the  application  of 
iter  to  the  face  must  be  made  with  great  caution.  Du- 
destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  patients  by  using  too 
a  primary  current  in  this  situation.  I  never  employ, 
ified,  the  current  of  more  than  about  fifteen  of  Smee's 
sen's  cells.  But,  by  passing  the  current  through  a  col- 
water  some  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  I  have  been 
use  as  mauy  as  sixty  cells  with  safety.  Whichever 
you  employ,  you  must  secure  its  action  upon  every  one 
paralyzed  muscles ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
ne  pole  over  the  point  of  exit  of  the  facial  from  the 
nd  with  the  other  (a  moist  sponge)  stroke  the  whole 
the  face.  Do  this  three  times  a  week.  In  the  captain's 
e  primary  current  was  required  for  about  two  weeks,  or 
>lications,  and  then  the  induced  current  would  act,  and 
led  to  continue  the  cure.  As  almost  always  happens, 
at  muscle  to  recover  its  function  was  the  obicularis  pal- 
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pebrarum.  In  the  case  of  the  young  lady  of  whom  I  spoie, 
and  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dra,  Nott  and  Castle, 
the  induced  current  acted  from  the  first,  and  so  I  was  able  to 
prognosticate  a  speedy  recovery.  In  about  a  week  she  ac- 
quired the  power  of  closing  the  eye,  and  yesterday  I  learned 
that  she  could  already  execute  many  movements  on  the  pan* 
lyzed  side. 

This  affection  is  somewhat  liable  to  recur,  and  with  eadi 
recurrence  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  manage ;  but  the  princi- 
ples and  the  mode  of  treatment  are  precisely  the  same  as  ia 
the  first  attack. 


Art.  VI. — Inaugural  Address  on  assuming  the  Presidencji 
of  the  Ifew  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  By  Stephbn 
Rogers,  M.  D. 

The  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  having  selected  roe 
to  preside  over  its  meetings,  and,  as  executive  officer,  to  watch 
its  interests  during  the  coming  year,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
return  my  thanks  for  the  honor  thus  conferred;  aiid,ifit» 
acquaintance  with  me  renders  a  ftirther  guarantee  requisite,  to 
here  assure  the  Society  that,  whatever  my  best  intentiow, 
aided  by  the  little  capacity  and  industry  I  may  possess,  can 
accomplish  for  it,  may  be  relied  upon.  Judging  from  that 
which  has  passed,  and  in  view  of  this  liberal  reward  fiartho 
few  and  feeble  efforts  I  have  heretofore  made  in  its  behalf  I 
am  encouraged  to  expect  that  whatever  I  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  in  the  future  will  be  regarded  as  well  intended,  and  ifr 
eeived  with  the  accustomed  benevolence  of  the  Society. 

In  assuming  the  obligations  thus  thrown  upon  me,  it  J* 
meet,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  ace^table  custom  ^ 
many  of  our  oldest,  most  influentisd,  and  most  numerous  soc^^ 
ties,  that  I  commence  by  laying  before  this  Society  a  chart  i^ 
dicating  what  I  may  regard  as  some  of  its  mo3t  conspiouo''^ 
objects  and  duties,  as  well  as  the  routes  it  is  to  follow,  in  %^ 
future  fields  of  investigation  and  inquiry.     Though  almoBt  tl^ 
youngest  of  the  incorporated  societies  in  this  metropolis,  it 
believed  the  facts  will  sustain  the  declaration  that,  while  a  fe  ^ 
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very  much  older  ones  count  more  numbers,  our  infant  has 
grown  to  wellnigh  adult  strength,  and  already  ranks  high 
among  them  as  r^ards  its  public  influence  and  scientific  im- 
portance. 

Tbe  pioneer  in  this  department,  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
society  of  the  same  name  in  the  alleged  metropolitan  city  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  now  enjoys  the  regard  and  deference 
of  the  Paris  Medico-Legal  Society,  due  from  a  child  toward 
the  parent.  ApT<^po%^  I  may  add  that  it  behooves  the  parent 
in  this  instance  to  be  on  the  alert,  or  the  child  will  outstrip  it 
in  the  race  for  usefulness  and  fame. 

The  first  unostentations  meetings  of  the  New  York  Medico- 
lepil  Society  were  held  so  recently  as  in  1866.  Its  first  con- 
stitation  bears  that  date,  and  announces,  among  the  first  of  its 
declarations,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are,  "  the  advance- 
fnent  of  the  science  qf  Tnedical  jurisprudence.^^ 

Although  it  was  not  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  founders  of  the  Society,  I  have,  from  subse- 
qnent  knowledge  of  its  workings,  learned  that  their  motives  in 
organizing  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  completely  ex- 
pesaedy  had  they  declared  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  the 
odmMement  of  the  art  cmd  the  science  qf  medical  jurisjpru- 
dme. 

I  venture  the  assertion  of  the  belief  that  those  veterans 
^all  agree  that^  while  they  souglit  to  cultivate  a  more  gen- 
^  aequaintance.  with,  the  great  principal  truths  which  might 
o«come  involved  in.  medico-legal  inquiries,  and  to  define  the 
'^laliona  of  these  truths  to  the  established  laws  of  juiispru- 
dcnce,  thi^  also  recognized  the  importance,  and  even  the 
'ieceasity,  of  cultivating  the  art  of  presenting  such  truths  to 
^Borts  and  juries  in  an  effective  way.  This  was  the  artistic 
ptfft  of  the  objeotB  sought. 

If  I«m  not  in  error,  therefore,  a  prominent  end  they  had 
^  viennr  was  to  utilize  material  for  the  instruction  and  the 
E^npamtion  of  physicians  for  medical  experts.  Very  justly 
conadering  it  (rf  great  importanc^e  that  lawyers,  engaged  in 
^^^KBirhiich  demand  medical  expert  evidence,  be  acquainted 
''"tih  at  least  some  of  the  chief  principles  of  medicine  involved 
Mi  the  inqoiries,  they  sought  the  fellowship,  society,  and  aid  of 
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legal  gentlemen — an  element  which,  I  need  not  say,  has  do 
the  Society  great  credit,  enhanced  its  usefulness,  and  denw 
strated  the  wisdom  of  its  originators. 

The  mutual  education  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  in  snlije 
liable  to  become  matters  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  art 
presenting,  or  making  that  education  available  for  the  pr 
tical  purposes  of  those  investigations,  and  thereby  secim 
proficient  body  of  medico-legal  jurists,  was,  in  short,  the  gn 
objects  in  the  foundation  of  this  Society. 

I  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the  progress  which  n 
have  been  made  toward  the  realization  of  those  objects ;  bn 
will  venture  to  remark  that  there  is  still  a  vast  field  for  W 
before  us. 

A  just  idea  of  the  consummation  this  Society  then  soog 
and  still  wishes,  is  expressed  by  one  of  its  distinguished  m 
bers :  "  The  immense  erudition  required  to  make  a  skiT 
witness  in  medicine,  who  is  to  occupy  so  responsible  a  poflti 
before  courts  of  justice,  makes  it  indispensably  necessary 
him  to  possess  the  greatest  measure  of  proficiency  in  tfe 
matters  about  which  he  is  called  to  testify." " 

Proficiency  is,  beyond  a  question,  the  key  to  the  secret 
all  lasting  success  of  medical  experts  as  witnesses.  Docto 
it  is  said,  will  disagree,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  often  « 
ill  courts  of  justice.  By  some,  this  occurrence  is  attributed 
*'  a  want  of  precision  and  candor  in  putting  questions."*  1 
it  is  feared  that  this  want  is  too  often  manufactured  by  < 
witness  himself,  as  an  excuse  for  a  reply  suited  to  a  ft 
purpose. 

A  truly  proficient  and  honestly  scientific  medical  exj 
will  rarely,  very  rarely,  be  entrapped  into  answers  which  ( 
flict  with  truth,  however  adroitly  the  questions  be  framed, 
therefore,  this  Society  succeed  in  sufficiently  raising  the  sta 
ard  of  education  in  the  medical  experts,  whether  they  tei 
for  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  will  have  done  very  muc 
remove  this  opprobrium.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
first  step  toward  reform  will  be  to  establish  the  always 
and,  in  the  end,  the  most  politic  rule,  to  first  learn  the  sul 

*  Ordronaux,  Jarispradeiice  of  Medicine.  '  Op.  ciU 
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ttempting  to  utter  an  expert  opinion  upon  it.  Two 
will  rarely  agree  in  their  testimony  upon  a  scientific 
vjnch  neither  understands,  and  the  same  discrepancy 
lable  to  occur  wlien  one  witness  does,  and  the  other 
,  understand  the  subject.  Our  colleagues  the  lawyers 
infrequently,  however,  the  innocent  or  intended  cause 
jion  in  the  answers  of  medical  w'itnesses.  I  have  re- 
listened  to  questions  on  medical  subjects  from  law- 
totally  pointier,  and  so  regardless  of  the  best  estab- 
uths  in  physiology,  surgery,  or  therapeutics,  as  to  defy 
ension.  An  attempt  to  answ^er  such  questions  must 
ily  lead  to  confusion  and  disagreement, 
careful  medical  witness  likes  to  attempt  to  answer  a 
whose  import  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the 
cutting  it.  I  call  upon  such  as  may  have  had  an  ex- 
in  the  matter,  to  say  if  I  am  not  correct  in  stating 
questions  of  lawyers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
bemselves  in  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  those 
3,  are  much  more  correctly  put  and  more  readily  and 
7  answered  i  No  more  need  be  said  of  the  part  our 
nembers  occupy  in  our  programme.  A  word  to  the 
aflScient. 

lave,  with  much  advantage  in  time  past,  and  we  may 
;  do  80  in  the  future,  resort  to  the  instruction  and  dis- 
rhich  moot-courts  furnish  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
ge  and  securing  proficiency  in  our  members  of  both 
08.  I  assume  the  responsibility  of  speaking  for  the 
and  announce  that  we  do  not  intend  to  neglect  any 
hich  may  tend  to  advance  that  proficiency. 
I  the  very  character  of  its  composition  the  Society  has, 
early  period  In  its  existence,  been  regarded  as  an  ap- 
>  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questions  involving  a 
^  of  subjects  pertaining  to  medicine,  to  law,  and 
ings.  Several  such  questions  have  already  been  re- 
i  it,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  frequently  be 
hereafter,  if  we  are  careful  to  maintain,  by  the 
ist  suggested,  the  character  the  Society  has  hitherto 
d  should  enjoy.  In  order,  however,  not  to  disappoint 
mable  expectations  of  the  public,  the  Society  must  be 
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diligent.  It  must  be  kept  under  continual  fiiction,  b 
reflection  from  its  polished  shield  may  be  seen  from 
may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  inquirer  after  medioo-k 
ing ;  and,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  the  scope  of  its 
to  lead  the  public  to  a  source  of  education  in  soi 
grandest  subjects  now  engaging  the  serious  thougl 
civilized  world. 

By  way  of  preparing  the  Society  for  the  labor 
prospect,  if  it  intend  to  meet  these  expectations,  i 
peared  to  me  proper  on  this  occasion  to  allude  to  i 
jects  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  brought  betbre  it  i 
sion.  It  may  be  well  for  us,  however,  to  understani 
that,  while  we,  as  a  Society,  are  discussing  and  infon 
selves  in  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  these  sal 
community  remains  unenlightened,  and  that,  as  a  con 
when  we  are  prepared  to  indorse  a  doctrine,  the  pul 
prepared.  But,  as  such  preparation  is  simply  thf 
education,  wo  should  not  despair  when  we  see  appt 
versify  arrayed  against  our  recommendations,  but  sho 
with  proceed  to  educate  the  people  by  all  available  n 

Among  the  first  of  these  important  subjects  wl 
engage  our  attention  will,  perhaps,  be  that  of  the  o1 
of  society  to  itself  in  the  disposition  to  be  mtfde  of 
sons  as  have,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  escaped  the  pu 
prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  gravest  of  all  crimes, 
most  of  the  members  are  aware  that  measures  havi 
been  inaugurated  to  bring  this  important  matter  befi 
discussion,  with  the  view  of  not  only  educating  ouiw 
the  public  upon  it,  but  through  this  Society  to  influ 
to  secure  any  required  legislation. 

It  will  devolve  upon  this  Society  to  exhibit  to  tl 
and  to  show  to  our  legislators,  the  fact,  that  while  thi 
der  existing  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  sentiment  of  mu 
the  authority  and  the  support  needed  for  the  protect! 
community  against  such  monsters  of  insane  ferocity  ai 
who  unprovokedly  murdered  the  highly-esteemed  < 
Newburg  while  at  tea  with  his  family,  the  world  i 
lamentable  need  of  some  more  stringent  and  def 
touching  the  disposition  of  such  criminals  as  Cole,  a 
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38  who  might  be  mentioned.    Homicidal  insanity, 
imstanees  of  provocation,  is  one  of  the  great  crimino- 
^lems  of  the  day,  and  one  which  this  Society  must 
,  and  make  such  suggestions  about  as  will  lead  our 
to  place  it  where  it  belongs  in  the  list  of  crimes, 
BQcfa  restraint  as  the  case  demands.   Shall  uncurbed 
i  nurtured  anger  be  permitted,  in  the  same  person, 
Uy  inflict  their  savage  and  even  fatal  manifestations 
ty,  is  the  question  toward  whose  solution  our  efforts 
rected.    Influenced  by  the  instruction  and  guidance, 
re  may  contribute  much,  let  us  hope  that  public 
may  ultimately  reply  to  tliis  question  in  such  a 
I  shall  result  in  the  greater  security  of  the  many, 
nay  at  first  seem  severe  upon  the  few. 
i  order,  certainly  in  importance,  if  not  in  course,  we 
devote  our  attention  to  that  vast  subject  which  has 
[gaged  this  Society,  namely,  the  intellectual  status 
thomaniac,  and  the  duty  of  the  public  toward  him. 
i  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  appropriate,  though 
Mses  extreme  punishment,  is  an  efficient  means  of 
the  community  against  the  criminal  outrages  of 
Dous  to  the  so-called  morbid  impulses^  from  homicidal 
and  hypochondriacs,  and  from  other  forms  of  uncon- 
mpulse  to  evil,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  con- 
tvade  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the 
d  correction  of  this  morbid  and  really  uncontrollable 
>  be  drunk — an  impulse,  we  all  know,  which  results 
nl  to  society,  and  finally  in  more  destruction  to  life, 
Ifold,  than  all  the  higher  grades  of  crime.      We 
id  this  enormous  abyss  of  morbid  uncontrollable  im- 
rime,  whatever  the  degree  of  the  crime  may  be.    We 
folly  analyze  these  impulses,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  de- 
there  be  any  difference,  except  in  the  degree  of  tlie 
)  crime,  between  the  morbid  uncontrollable  impulse 
•,  to  steal,  or  to  become  intoxicated.    We  will,  no 
i  that  these  impulses  just  mentioned  are  all  bad ; 
are  all  subversive  of  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
le  victim  of  them ;  that  they  are  all  destructive  of 
eurity,  and  that  they  are  all  dangerous  to  society. 
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If,  therefore,  there  be  any  valid  reasons  why  discreetly-admin- 
istered punishment  should  exert  a  salutary  control  over  one  or 
more  of  these  impulses,  and  not  over  them  all,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  duly  consider  such  reasons ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  the  simple  understanding  that  crime  com- 
mitted under  the  impulse  will  surely  be  punished,  the  subjectB 
of  those  morbid  impulses  will  be  the  better  able  to  control 
them,  and  we  must  insist  upon  knowing  why  the  rule  is  not  of 
general  applicability. 

Cause  must  be  shown  why  the  principle  is  not  as  applica- 
ble to  the  morbid  impulse  to  periodic  or  continuous  drunken- 
ness as  it  is  to  a  like  impulse  to  suicide  or  homicide.    Ami' 
edly  few  morbid  impulses  are  more  completely  beyond  the 
control  of  reason  than  are  those  to  alcoholic  and  other  forms 
of  intoxication.     Against  them,  all  considerations  of  parental 
obligations  are  impotent ;  all  ties  of  family  and  affection  are 
ix)werless  to  restrain ;  every  motive  of  self  and  social  respect, 
and  regard  for  pecuniary  and  business  interests,  disappears  be- 
fore the  imperious  demands  of  this  ruling  and  vicious  impnlw. 
Many  historical  examples  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
assertion  that,  in  some  instances,  no  motive  on  earth,  nor  any 
prospect  of  bliss  or  torment  hereafter,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
influence  the  helpless  victim  of  this  terrible  impulse  to  social, 
disgrace,  family  ruin,  and  self-destruction.     It  therefore  seeflB 
to  me  that,  if  this  Society  indorse  the  doctrine  that  wkW^ 
trolled  morbid  impulses  which  jeopard  the  rights,  interest, 
and  the  lives  of  citizens,  and  tend  to  burden  the  State,  inn>^ 
be  controlled,  and  their  consequences  punished  by  the  State, 
it  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  the  uncontrolled  impulse  to  in- 
toxication, in  all  forms,  an  exception.     I  may  appear  to  d^ 
unduly  upon  this  theme,  but  in  self-defence  you  will  allow  ifto 
to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  very  great  importance,  white 
I  know  it  is  one  upon  which  both  this  Society  and  the  pubfic 
need  more  instruction  than  upon  almost  any  other.    Whateve! 
may  be  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  management  c 
the  impulsive  homicide,  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit  thi 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  intoxication  should  be  treated  a&  a 
insanity.     Should  this  Society  succeed  in  convincing  its  men 
bers  that  such  is  the  true  treatment,  it  will  still  have  mnch  I 


to  enlighten  Bociety  in  the  matter.  Though  great 
s  may  be  met  with  in  the  way  of  placing  morbid  im- 

intoxication  in  their  trne  and  exact  light  before  the 
e  shall  find  that  the  ground  ieby  no  means  untrodden. 
ams  for  inebriates,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  that  have 
the  care  of  inebriateE>,  have  accumulated  a  fnnd  of 
which,  if  utilized,  would  be  of  ineBtimable  value  to 
1. 

,y  be  the  fortunate  mission  of  the  Medico-Legal  Soei- 
ing  out  of  this  evidence  the  fact  tliat  the  experience 
institutions  goes  to  prove  tlie  ungovernable  impulse 
e  intoxicated  as  much  a  disease  as  impulse  to  hotni- 
heft,  or  araon,  or  Buicide,  and  that  it  is  to  be  treated 
oae  manner.  I  will  venture  to  add  that,  if  they  have 
id  any  of  these  impulses  held  in  subjection  by  actual 
ened  punishment,  that  to  dmnkenness  has  been  one 
rolled.  It  will,  finally,  devolve  upon  ub  to  show  that 
may,  with  great  advantage,  take  more  effective  meas- 
be  control,  reform,  and  even  punishment,  of  the  mor- 
lee  to  drunkenness  than  it  has  ever  yet  done. 
Id  suggest  still  another  department  of  mental  research 
hose  singular  importance,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
md  even  professional  ignorance  relating  to  it,  renders 
itly  worthy  the  deliberate  attention  of  this  Society. 
o  the  subject  of  the  moral  and  criminal  responsibiUty 
tallv  uneducated  deaf-mute.     This  interesting  ques- 
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it  may  be  acceptable,  by  one  who,  from  a  life-long  experienc 
has  become  emiuently  competent  to  do  so  in  the  most  attra 
tive  manner. 

It  would  not  1)0  smrprising  to  see  the  discussioD,  its  iutr 
duction  may  give  rise  to,  wander  into  the  domain  of  the  crim 
nal  responsibility  of  too  many  savages  in  our  midst  who  ha^ 
not  received  the  taming  influence  of  the  slightest  educatioi 
either  secular  or  religious. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  my  mind  that  it  would  not  be 
fruitless  theme  for  this  Society  to  thoroughly  investigate  m 
to  promulgate  the  results  of  such  investigation  of  the  medicc 
legal  evidence  of  death  by  starvation  and  neglect  as  applicaU 
to  infants  more  especially,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  an; 
ago.  This  subject  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  tlux)wn  int 
much  prominence,  both  here  and  abroad,  coming  usoall; 
through  announcements  of  boards  of  health,  or  through  th 
verdicts  of  coronere'  juries,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  worthy  c 
our  attention. 

By  this  thought  I  am  led  to  the  utterance  of  tlie  idea  tba 
tlie  relations  of  society  and  of  science  to  coroners'  inquefit 
might  furnish  another  subject  for,  possibly,  valuable  labor  a 
the  part  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society.  It  is  supposed  by  m«i; 
that  crime  would  not  be  more  frequent  had  we  no  such  a: 
institution  as  a  coroner.  By  others  it  is  believed  that  abofl 
as  much  would  be  known  of  the  causes  of  sudden  and  violeu 
death  were  there  no  such  thing  as  inquests.  By  still  anothe 
and  more  radical  party  it  is  declared  that,  if  the  whole  estal 
lishment  of  the  coroner  were  abolished,  the  community  woul 
be  rid  of  an  intolerable  nuisance.  But,  with  all  warrantabl 
generosity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  there  are  reasoi 
able  grounds  for  believing  that  this  department  of  our  goven 
ment  may  be  improved.  Has  this  Society  any  suggestioi 
looking  to  such  improvement? 

The  fact,  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  most  u^ 
pleasant  conflict  of  opinion  between  medical  experts  and  tl 
courts  of  so-called  justice,  relative  to  the  mental  coDdition  ^ 
persons  confined  or  about  to  be  confined  in  asylums,  ia  w« 
known  to  most  lawyers  and  physicians.  It  has  occurred  ^ 
my  mind  that  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York  migl 
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wivantageonsly  devote  Bonie  of  its  time  aud  thought  to  devis- 
ing a  plan  by  which  all  of  this  class  of  cases  may  be  referred 
lot  only  to  an  impartial,  but  to  a  thoroughly  competent  tri- 
ranal,  thus  securing  strict  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  pro- 
ecting  the  community.* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  one  of  our  distinguished 
lembere,  that  the  subject  of  the  value  of  voluntary  or  forced 
onfession,  of  having  been  the  perpetrator  or  having  partici- 
ated  in  the  perpetration  of  a  notorious  crime,  would  be  an 
iteresting  and  useful  one  for  us  to  place  upon  the  records  of 
or  transactions,  for  the  future  use  of  science  and  society.  If 
90  appear  to  you,  early  occasion  will  be  taken  to  present  the 
ibject  to  you. 

And,  finally,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  great  fields 
)r  the  labors  of  the  Society  lies  in  the  direction  of  legally 
ad  definitely  fixing  the  requirements  of  those  who  may 
resume  to  consider  themselves  skilled  in  human  medicine 
nd  Burgery.  With  rare  exceptions,  this  subject  has,  in  all 
Mintries,  and  amid  all  degrees  of  civilization,  occupied  quite 
Q  anomalous  position.  In  nearly  every  thing  else,  mankind 
8gard  a  preparation,  by  study  and  practice,  necessary  to  safety 
nd  success,  and  will  therefore  take  especial  care  to  investigate 
He's  claims  to  confidence,  but  in  medicine  these  precautions 
^  continually  neglected.  In  all  else  they  will  respect  the 
pinions  of  competent  judges,  but  in  the  matter  of  their  dis- 
tteg  and  their  treatment  they  are  extremely  liable  to  insist 
^t  they  have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  an  opinion  as  any  one 

'  Since  this  address  was  delivered,  I  have  heeu  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
^.  R.  L.  Parsons,  of  the  New  York  Oity  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  advocated 
niearare  well  calculated  to  provide  for  the  necessity  above  alluded  to.  I 
^pleasure  in  referring  those,  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to 
^Ptnoos^s  paper  in  support  of  his  sugf^estion,  published  in  Tub  Joubnal 
^P^CHOLOoiCAL  Medicine  for  April,  1870,  p.  836.  It  will  there  be  seen 
^before  the  lunatic,  who  had  been  discharged  by  the  judge  in  due  pro- 
's of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  left  the  court-room,  he  "commenced 
I  iiTele?ant  **  and  insane  harangue  to  the  very  justice  who,  a  moment 
^^  bad  said, ''  If  this  man  could  be  held,  under  the  evidence,  in  a  lunatic 
Tlua,  then  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  should  be  there 
^^  Three  days  after,  the  person  whom  the  judge  and  several  medical 
^tnesses  regarded  as  sano  was  recommitted  to  the  asylum  as  insane  and 
"»gttou«. 
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else,  and  to  proceed  to  the  practice  of  that  opiDion,  thoug 
they  are  totally  ignorant  of  even  the  rudimeuts  of  the  know] 
edge  on  which  any  right  to  an  opinion  conld  be  founded. 

And  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  subject 
allied  to  this,  which  has  as  great  claims  upon  the  efforts  of  this 
Society  as,  possibly  greater  than,  any  hitherto  mentioned,  viz.: 
the  relations  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily,  and  other 
papers,  to  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  social  crime  in  the  com- 
munity. Is  there  any  responsibility  resting  on  the  former,  for 
the  production  and  frightful  prevalence  of  tlie  latter  t  I  dis- 
tinguish the  advertising  columns  because  of  the  well-kuown 
and  remarkable  circumstances  tliat,  while  in  the  other  columns 
we  continually  meet  with  accounts  of  the  most  terrible  crimes 
against  humanity,  commented  upon  in  a  very  sermonizing  and 
liighly  moral  way,  if  we  turn  to  the  advertisements  of  the  very 
same  paper,  we  will  find  published  the  most  adroit  and 
wicked  information  as  to  the  place,  means,  and  manner  o: 
committing  the  identical  crime.  Can  the  public  regard  him 
who  gives  the  publicity  to  an  announcement  that  the  meaJJ 
of  committing  a  crime  may  be  obtained  at  certain  specific 
localities,  as  other  than  an  abettor  of  the  crime  ?  Have  ^ 
reason  to  rank  that  antiquated  enemy  of  all  mankind,  late 
Chatham  Street,  but  now  awaiting  his  trial  for  so-called  soci 
crime,  as  more  criminal  than  the  newspapers  which  publisl^ 
his  seductive  advertisement )  Is  there  a  real  distinction- 
the  degrees  of  the  criminality  and  responsibility  of  the  sinX 
who  kept  the  house,  and  the  one  who  advertised  it  f  Is  1 
who  pastes  quack  and  illicit  advertisements  on  curb-sto^ 
and  on  lamp-posts,  more  disreputable  or  more  criminal  tbi 
he  who  publishes  them  by  the  thousand  from  iron  palaces! 

At  what  point  does  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  with  its  be:^ 
fits  to  society,  become  a  public  pestilence,  an  abettor  of  C 
most  heinous  social  crimes,  and  the  enemy  of  humanity  ? 

These  are  questions  this  Society  may  well  spend  some  tiit 
in  answering. 

I  imagine  that  I  hear  the  exclamation,  Why  add  more 
this  already  overwliplming  amount  of  material  for  this  Soci^ 
to  work  upon  ?    I  admit  the  fact  that  much,  and  more  th^ 
enough,  has  been  suggested  ;  but,  it  must  be  obfious,  to  all  w3 
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reflect,  that  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  are  but  a  part  of 
all  that  will  probably  come  before  us.  Whether  we,  as  a  So- 
ciety, become  famous,  or  sink  into  insignificance,  will  depend 
npon  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance,  with  which  we 
engage  in  the  work  of  settling  these  and  other  questions  which 
may  be  presented.  There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  our  road 
win  be  unobstructed.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  shocking 
disappointments  and  disheartening  opposition,  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  impenetrable  ignorance.  We  are  beginners,  and  are 
yet  small,  but  let  us  keep  our  standard  high,  our  ambition 
noble,  if  not  great.  Let  our  motto  be  that  so  appropriately 
and  beautifully  given  by  the  poet,  in  nearly  the  following 
words: 

"  The  lives  of  great  ones  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  tliis  one  sablime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  ns 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Let  us  thea  be  up  and  doiug, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


^.  VII. — The  Medioo-Legal  Value  of  Confession  as  an  Evi- 
dence of  CHmU.  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
'  fessor  of  DiseaeeBof  the  Mind  and  Ifervous  System,  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine^  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, Phy8ioian4n-«hief  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
for  Dieeases  of  the  Kervous  System,  etc. 

[Resd  btfore  the  Heir  York  Medf  c<K-Lega]  Soelety,  Fel>niBr7  0, 1871.] 

It  is  a  very  wide-spread  opinion  that  the  confession  of  an 
^dividual  aci^nsed  of  an  offence  is  the  very  best  evidence  which 
^  be  adduced  of  guilt.  This  view  is  not  only  entertained  by 
^ie  community  at  large,  but  is  held  by  the  common  and  stat- 
ute law,  and  enforced  by  numerous  judicial  decisions.  Thus 
^Uckstone  declares  that  "  a  confession  of»  the  prisoner  taken 
^^t  of  court  before  a  magistrate  or  person  having  competent 
^^thority  to  take  it,  and  proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  sufficient 
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to  convict  him  of  treason."  '  In  a  note,  Mr.  Archer  Kyland 
states  that — 

"  It  appeal's  now  to  be  an  established  rule,  that  a  full  and 
voluntary  confession  by  the  prisoner,  of  the  overt  act  charged 
against  him,  is  of  itself  suflScient  evidence  to  warrant  a  con- 
viction." 

And  again : 

"  It  seems  to  be  now  clearly  established  that  a  free  and 
voluntary  confession  by  a  person  accused  of  an  offence,  whether 
made  before  his  apprehension,  or  after  ;  whether  on  a  judicial 
examination,  or  after  commitment ;  whether  reduced  into 
writing,  or  not ;  in  short,  that  any  voluntary  confession  made 
by  a  prisoner  to  any  person,  at  any  time  or  place,  is  strong 
evidence  against  him,  and,  if  satisfactorily  proved,  sufficient  to 
convict  without  any  corroborating  circumstance." 

And  again,  in  referring  to  several  decisions  in  support  of 
the  practice,  Mr.  Kyland  says : 

"  A  prisoner's  confession  is  sufficient  ground  for  a  con- 
viction, though  there  is  no  other  proof  of  his  having  com- 
mitted the  offence,  or  of  the  offence  having  been  committ.ed, 
if  the  confession  was  in  consequence  of  a  charge  against  the 
prisoner." 

The  practice  which  prevails  in  courts  lA  stated  in  all  works 
upon  evidence,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  no  stronger  testimony 
to  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person  can  be  obtained  than  the 
voluntary  confession  of  such  person. 

It  is,  however,  a  well-recognized  principle  that  a  confes- 
sion, to  be  of  any  legal  value,  must  be  made  without  con- 
straint, and  without  any  promise  of  reward  or  immunity. 
This,  however,  is  quite  a  modem  idea,  even  in  public  law, 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  in  social  life.  It  is  not  very 
many  years  ago  that  supposed  criminals  were  tortured  till  they 
confessed,  or  died  protesting  their  innocence ;  and  it  is  at  this 
day  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  relations  of  man,  as  parent  or 
master  to  child  or  servant,  to  endeavor  to  extract  confession 
by  torture  of  some  kind. 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  England,  vol.  x.,  eighteenth  edition, 
with  the  Last  Corrections  of  the  Author,  and  Copious  Notes.  By  Ardier 
Kyland,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  London,  1829. 
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The  principle  upon  which  the  existing  laws,  in  respect  to 
mfession,  appear  to  be  based  is,  that  the  innate  eagerness  of 
an  to  preserve  his  life,  his  health,  his  liberty,  or  his  property, 
80  overpowering,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  he  will  say 
\j  thing  calcnlated  to  put  either  of  tliese  attributes  in  jeop- 
dy,  if  he  be  innocent,  and  that,  consequently,  when  he  does 
nfess  to  the  commission  of  an  offence,  the  punishment  of 
liich  is  death,  mutilation,  imprisonment,  or  forfeiture  of 
tate,  he  must  necessarily  speak  the  truth. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  show  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
ing  for  individuals  to  confess  to  having  perpetrated  crimes 
which  they  were  either  certainly  or  probably  innocent,  and 
at  there  are  forces  in  operation  in  the  human  mind  which 
ay  prompt  to  the  making  of  a  false  confession,  oven  when, 
7  BO  doing,  life,  liberty,  or  property,  be  put  in  danger. 

Thus  we  know  that,  not  very  many  years  ago,  thousands 
*  individuals  confessed  to  being  witches,  and  to  having  inter- 
mrse  with  the  devil,  and  this  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
ich  admissions  consigned  them  to  torture  and  death.  Many 
laes  are  on  record  in  which  persons  have  confessed  to  crimes 
r  the  purpose  of  saving  the  really  guilty  person  from  punish- 
€nt.  Many  others  have  voluntarily  come  forward,  in  times 
■great  public  excitement,  in  regard  to  some  crime,  and  have 
^mrently  courted  imprisonment  and  death  by  acknowledg- 
g  themselves  to  be  the  criminals,  when  very  slight  investi- 
ition  has  shown  that  they  were  liars ;  and  physicians  con- 
intly  meet  with  patients  not  obviously  suffering  from  mental 
nmgement,  who  confess  to  having  perpetrated  offences  which, 
really  committed,  would  send  them  to  the  prison  or  the  gal- 

WB. 

A  little  reflection,  therefore,  will  doubtless  suffice  to  con- 
Dce  all  who  hear  me,  that  confession,  unsupported  by  col- 
kcral  evidence,  is  very  unreliable  testimony* 

A  few  years  ago,  my  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
k  subject  by  a  very  remarkable  case,  which  occurred  in 
ngland.  The  details  are  so  interesting,  and  present  so  many 
Mnts  for  reflection,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  be  pardoned  for 
^ng  them  at  length  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  1860,  Francis  Saville 
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Kent,  four  years  old,  was  found  murdered  in  an  out-house  on 
his  father's  premises,  Eoadhill  House,  Wiltshire.    The  throat 
was  cut  to  the  bone,  and  there  was  a  wound  in  the  chest  wfaicfa 
penetrated  to  the  heart.    The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  bknket 
which  belonged  to  the  bed  in  which  the  child  had  al^t  Ae 
night  before ;  a  piece  of  flannel,  such  as  women  sometimes 
wear  over  the  chest,  was  found  under  the  body,  and  a  portioQ 
of  a  newspaper,  which  had  evidently  been  used  for  wipbg  a 
bloody  knife,  lay  upon  the  floor.     Nothing  else  was  discovered 
calculated  to  indicate  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed^  and  erai 
the  ownership  of  the  piece  of  flannel  could  not  be  traced. 

Mr.  Kent's  family,  including  servants,  consisted  of  twdre 
members.  The  murdered  child,  a  younger  one,  and  the  none, 
Elizabeth  Gough,  slept  in  £he  nursery,  each  occupying  a  sep- 
arate bed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  nurse  awoke,  and  ioKSoi 
the  little  boy's  bed  empty ;  but,  supposing  that  Mrs.  Kent  hi 
come  into  the  room  and  removed  him,  she  gave  henself  noofi- 
easiness  on  the  subject,  but  went  to  sleep  again.  About  hilf' 
past  six  she  again  awoke,  and,  arising,  went  to  Mrs.  Keni^ 
bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  ^Receiving  no  answer,  ehe 
waited  till  her  master  and  mistress  had  also  risen,  and  then 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  child  was  not  in  the  honae. 
Some  time  afterward  the  body  was  found  as  I  have  described. 

Before  going  to  bed  the  night  before,  Mr.  Kent  had  seen 
that  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house  were  secnrelj 
closed.  The  house-maid,  in  coming  down-stairs  that  morning* 
had  found  the  drawing-room  door  and  one  of  the  window* 
open.  Supposing  that  they  had  been  forgotten,  or  opened  by 
some  member  of  the  family  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
room,  she  had  considered  the  matter  as  of  no  importance,  «nd 
had,  therefore,  raised  no  alarm.  There  was  no  evidence  <m 
any  one  having  forced  an  entrance  into  the  housa  On  ^ 
contrary,  it  was  very  certain  that  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  one  or  more  of  the  inmates,  or  by  some  one  ^^ 
must  have  entered  the  building  and  remained  secreted  in  ^^ 
till  the  deed  was  perpetrated.  There  were  no  blood-stains  ^ 
the  house  or  garden,  no  marks  of  any  struggle,  and  no  n<ji^ 
had  been  heard  by  any  member  of  the  fiunily.  Suspicions 
fell,  by  turns,  upon  Mr.  Kent,  the  nurse,  and  upon  a  danght«f 
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aer  by  his  first  wife ;  but  nothing  was  discovered 
o  justify  the  committal  of  either  for  trial,  thongh 
one  or  two  unexplained  circnmstances  which,  in 
of  some,  connected  the  young  lady  with  the  mur- 
lad  been  heard  to  utter  expressions  of  dislike  against 
red  child,  and  had,  on  several  occasions,  manifested 
b  degree  of  jealousy  in  r^ard  to  him.  A  night-dress 
9  misBing,  and  no  satisfactory  account  was  given  of 
>out8.  But  there  was  nothing  more.  As  was  very 
e  had  shed  tears  when  informed  of  the  cause  of  her 
had  borne  herself  throughout  the  examination  with 
fortitude,  and  apparently  with  the  utmost  conscious- 
ocenoe. 

0  yean  subsequently  she  went  to  school,  and  then, 
semi-conventual  order  connected  with  the  Church 
1,  remained  in  seclusion  till  the  spring  of  1865,  when 
arily  came  forward,  confessed  Iierself  guilty  of  her 
lorder,  and  was  committed  to  take  her  trial  for  the 
16  trial  took  place.  She  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indict- 
on  her  plea  alone,  without  any  further  inquiry,  and 
e  ease  being  sent  to  the  jury,  she  was  sentenced  to 

:lie  report  of  the  trial  I  make  the  following  ex- 

ne  o'clock  the  learned  judge  took  his  seat  on  the 
the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar.    She  stood 
meekly,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  hands 
ore  her. 

!B  having  been  proclaimed,  the  deputy  clerk  of 
id: 

•tanoe  Emilie  Kent,  you  aro  charged  with  the  wilful 
Francis  Saville  Kent,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1860. 
lilty,  or  not  guilty  V  ' 

(in  a  low  tone) — ^  Guilty.' 
*  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  chai^d  with  hav- 
fy  intentionally,  and  with  malice,  murdered  your 
re  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  i ' " 
Boner  made  some  answer,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
b  be  heard. 
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"  Judge — '  I  must  repeat  the  question  :  You  are  charged 
with  having  wilfully,  intentionally,  and  with  malice,  killed 
and  murdered  your  brother.    Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  T 

"  Prisoner  (in  a  low  tone) — '  Guilty.' 

"  Judge — '  The  plea  must  be  recorded.'  The  plea  was,  ac- 
cordingly, recorded. 

"Mr.  Coleridge  [one  of  the  counsel] — 'Before  your  lord- 
ship passes  sentence,  I  desire  to  say  two  things :  First — ^solemn- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  person  who  values 
her  own  soul,  she  wishes  me  to  say  that  the  guilt  is  hew  alone, 
and  that  her  father  and  others,  who  have  so  long  suffered  most 
unjust  and  cruel  suspicion,  are  wholly  and  absolutely  innocent; 
and  gecondly,  that  she  was  not  driven  to  this  act  by  unkind 
treatment  at  home,  as  she  "met  with  nothing  there  but  tender 
and  forbearing  love ;  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  that  it  gives  me 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  these  statements  for 
her,  because  on  my  honor  I  believe  them  to  be  true.' " 

The  learned  judge — evidently  a  kind  and  generous-minded 
man — then  assumed  the  black-cap,  and,  with  great  feeling,  in 
which  the  prisoner  joined  with  hysterical  sobs,  sentenced  her, 
as  his  duty  and  the  law  required.     And  thus,  without  any 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  influences  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  her,  the  tendencies  of  her  disposition 
while  in  the  religious  institution,  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  her 
mind,  her  antecedents,  or  any  other  point  which  might  have 
served  to  throw  light  upon  the  case,  to  lessen  her  criminality 
if  really  guilty,  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  her  plea  if  innocent, 
Constance  Kent  left  the  court  convicted  of  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  laws  of  man.     If  innocent,  her  case  is  one  BWffe 
added  to  the  long  list  of  others — ^monomaniacs,  ecstatics,  ^^ 
thusiasts,  hysterical  persons,  and  liars,  who  have  confessed  to 
the  commission  of  offences  which  they  did  not  perpetrate;  w 
guilty,  she  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  solitary  instance  of  an  iB* 
dividual  confessing  to  a  crime,  and  being  sentenced  to  deaft 
upon  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  admission.    Men  and 
women,  before  this,  have,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  tesfi* 
mony  against  them,  or  while  in  a  drunken  debauch,  or  on 
their  death-beds,  or  standing  on  the  scaffold,  with  no  hope  of 
escape,  or  unintentionally,  like  the  robbers  and  the  cranes  ol 
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bjcus,  confessed  their  crimes ;  but,  if  any  criminal  of  sane 
lind  lias  ever  yet  voluntarily  supplied  all  the  evidence  which 
)Qld  consign  him  or  her  to  an  ignominious  grave,  the  case  has 
caped  my  observation. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  immediately  connected  with  this 
>Bt  extraordinary  case,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  ex- 
ordinary  from  the  real  or  supposed  discovery  of  the  crim- 
J.  That  she  may  have  committed  the  murder  is  beyond 
3Btion ;  that  she  did  commit  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter 
^ve  doubt. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  Constance  Kent  was  in  her 
eenth  year.  Her  mother  had  died  a  lunatic  several  years 
rioQsly ;  and  she  herself,  though  described  as  a  girl  of  a 
TO  and  generous  disposition,  was  considered  to  possess  a 
ler  dull  and  sluggish  intellect.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  it 
I  stated  that  she  was  an  exceedingly  plain-looking  young 
nan,  with  a  broad,  fiill,  uninteresting  face,  wliich  wore 
?e  an  expression  of  stupid  dulness  than  one  of  intelligence. 
I  had  full,  large  eyes,  glanced  uneasily  around  her,  as  if  ex- 
dng  some  danger,  and  had,  apparently,  none  of  that  cun- 
^  and  shrewdness  which  it  would  be  supposed  she  must 
nsarily  have  possessed. 

When  arrested  soon  after  the  murder,  her  behavior  was,  as 
ive  said,  in  the  highest  degree  admirable.  She  evinced  a 
per  amount  of  feeling,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  crime, 
,  when  questioned  in  regard  to  the  dead  child,  said :  ''  The 

time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  evening  when  he  went  to  bed. 
was  a  very  merry,  good-tempered  lad,  and  fond  of  romp- 
.  r  was  accustomed  to  play  with  him  often — I  had  done 
m  that  day.  He  was  fond  of  me,  and  I  was  fond  of  him." 
Did  she  commit  the  murder  ?  What  evidence  was  there 
the  feet  beyond  her  own  voluntary  confession?  It  may 
ij  be  assumed  that  there  was  none.  None  was  brought 
Inst  her  at  the  trial,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a 
mtry  like  England,  where  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced 
lost  pe^  and  pauper  alike,  and  in  which  the  regard  for 
mm  life  is  at  its  maximum,  she  would  have  been  allowed 
live  quietly  for  five  years  undisturbed  by  those  who  had 
er  lost  Bight  of  the  murder.     The  great  mass  of  the  people 
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who  read  about  the  affair  said,  ''What  more  is  required!  Sh 
has  confessed  herself  to  be  guilty,  and  therefore  she  must  b 
guilty."  Let  us  see  what  warrant  there  is  for  such  an  assnmp 
tion. 

After  two  years  passed  at  a  boarding-school,  during  whicli 
it  was  a  common  subject  of  remark  that  she  was  very  eccen- 
tric in  her  demeanor,  Constance  Kent  entered  St.  Mar/s  Cot 
lege,  Brighton,  a  sort  of  hybrid  convent  with  a  rector  and  a 
lady-superior.  Here  she  was  undoubtedly  subjected  to  the 
action  of  influences  calculated  to  exalt  her  cerebral  sensibility, 
already  abnormally  heightened  by  hereditary  predisposition 
and  the  action  of  the  causes  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  that  she  entered 
the  quasi  convent  thoroughly  conscious  of  her  innocence.  She 
knew  that  she  was  suspected.  She  had  been  arrested  as  4e 
murderess,  but  discharged  for  want  of  evidence.  During  Ae 
two  years  or  more  subsequently,  she  had  heard  numerous  dis- 
putes among  her  school-fellows  in  regard  to  her  guilt.  The 
nurse  had  been  arrested,  and,  though  also  discharged,  labored 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  the  criminal,  and  was  in  consfr 
quence  unable  to  procure  employment.  Whisperings,  too, 
which  had  reached  her  ears,  had  been  going  on  against  her 
father.  It  was  said  that  he  had  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
nurse,  and  had  killed  the  child — who  had  awoke  while  he  was 
in  the  room — to  save  his  own  reputation.  Crushed  to  the 
earth  by  these  reports,  he  had  buried  himself  in  obscurity,  * 
broken-hearted  and  a  ruined  man.  Brooding  over  these 
thoughts  and  many  others  that  must  have  forced  themselves 
upon  her,  taught  that  self-mortification  was  one  of  the  higheet 
privileges  of  mankind,  and  thinking  for  years  about  the  hoffi- 
ble  events  of  that  dreadful  night,  would  it  be  a  subject  for 
astonishment  if  Constance  Kent  had  come  in  time  to  think 
herself  the  murderess,  and  been  brought  to  believe  it  her  dirtj 
to  relieve  her  friends  from  suspicion,  and  to  save  her  ownsool 
by  taking  the  guilt  upon  herself?  Had  she  not  before  her  tk^ 
example  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  came  down  from  heaTett 
and  assumed  the  sins  of  a  wicked  world  in  order  that  man 
might  be  saved  ?  Do  we  not  know,  by  our  daily  experience  it 
observations  of  our  fellow-men,  that  the  mind,  by  constantV 
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iniDg  the  most  preposterous  ideas,  finally  accepts  them 
i  It  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  the  most 
d  improbable  story,  if  frequently  told,  is  eventually  so 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  relator  that  he  reli- 
believes  in  its  genuineness. 

ere  dream  is,  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  uudistin- 
le  from  realities.  A  patient,  a  lady  with  deranged 
al  ftmction,  informed  me  a  ffw  days  since  tliat  she 
ju  in  the  night  and  gone  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  her 
tance,  who  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  had 
a  his  house  all  night.  Thorough  inquiry  showed  be- 
e  possibility  of  doubt  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
her  story ;  that  she  had  not  left  the  house  at  all,  and 
J  gentlemen  in  question  was  not  at  the  time  in  the 
Doubtless  the  whole  series  of  events  -  had  no  other 
Ion  than  a  vivid  dream.  In  the  middle  ages  spontane- 
\sm  made  many  a  woman  consider  herself  subjected  to 
tence  of  the  devil.  We  know,  too,  that  most  children 
ipable  of  discriminating  between  the  phantoms  of 
and  actual  events,  and  they  are  frequently  punished 
r  when  they  firmly  believe  they  have  spoken  the  truth. 
>ften  had  children  give  the  most  circumstantial  and 
accounts  of  their  interviews  with  fairies  and  ogi*es, 
ccounts  were  clearly  attributable  to  dreams, 
isire  for  notoriety  will  sometimes  be  the  predominant 
causing  a  false  confession.  A  few  months  ago  I  was 
d  by  Colonel  Whitely,  the  chief  detective  officer  of  the 
nent,  to  visit,  in  the  Tombs  prison,  a  man  who  had 
d  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters, 
lividual  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
jr,  in  which  he  detailed  in  the  most  consistent  and  mi- 
nner  the  organization  of  the  band,  and  as  members  of 
e  gave  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable 
of  the  United  States,  of  both  political  parties.  His 
its  were  believed,  and  Colonel  Whitely  was  directed  to 
ftte  the  whole  affair  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  com- 
a»  Colonel  Whitely,  with  the  perspicuity  for  which  he  is 
X)n  had  his  suspicions  excited  that  the  man's  story  was 
ition.    Nevertheless,  the  evidence  the  fellow  had  sent 
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to  Washington  was  so  far  credited  that  it  was  under  consid( 
tion  whether  or  not  the  alleged  members  of  the  band,  em\ 
cing  governors  of  States,  senators,  representatives,  high  < 
cers  of  the  army  and  others,  should  be  arrested.  At  1 
juncture.  Colonel  Whitely  requested  me  to  examine  the  m 
I  found  him  perfectly  coherent,  but  wavering  and  contnc 
tor}'  in  his  statements.  Examination  of  the  skull  showed  t1 
he  had  received  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball,  and  this,  w 
the  facts  that  he  did  not  sleep,  that  he  had  cerebral  o 
gestion,  and  was  evidently  laboring  under  a  delusion,  « 
vinced  me  that  he  was  a  fitter  subject  for  the  lunatic  aayh 
on  Blackwell's  Island  than  for  a  prison,  and  I  accordingly  b 
him  sent  there.  In  this  case  a  desire  for  notoriety  and  t 
self-inflation  resulting  from  the  association  of  his  name  wi 
others  of  exaltied  station  had  been  the  primary  force  of  1 
action,  and  had  eventually  rendered  him  insane. 

A  mere  confession — especially  one  made  under  sucli  c 
cumstances  as  that  of  Constance  Kent — ^is  not  sufficient  e^ 
dence  of  guilt.  We  know  that  men  and  women  have  oft 
avowed  a  criminality  which  did  not  exist,  and  which  they  ht' 
persisted  in  claiming  for  themselves  till  they  yielded  up  th 
lives  on  the  gallows,  or  at  the  stake.  Do  we  believe  ft 
Father  Gaufridi  was  guilty  of  bewitching  more  than  a  tho 
sand  women,  and  of  worshipping  the  devil,  because  he  co 
tessed  these  things,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  expiation 
his  self-imposed  crimes  ?  Do  we  credit  the  acknowledgtnei 
of  Sister  Marie  de  Sains,  of  the  Brigettine  convent  at  lA 
that  she  had  committed  hundreds  of  murders,  strangled  no 
berless  children,  ravaged  graves,  breakfasted  with  der 
and  perpetrated  thousands  of  unheard-of  sacrileges  and  I 
barities  ? 

In  those  days  a  woman  who  confessed  to  being  a  witdi ' 
put  to  death  without  fail,  and  yet  we  read,  in  the  book  enti 
the  "  Malleus  Maleficarum ;  or,  the  Hammer  of  the  SoPC«rf 
that  a  woman  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors  ass! 
them  that  she  repaired  really  and  bodily  whither  she  wc 
and  that,  even  were  she  shut  up  in  prison  and  strictly  gnar 
and  let  the  place  be  ever  so  far  off. 

The  inquisitors  ordered  her  to  go  to  a  certain  plae< 
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speak  to  certain  persons,  and  bring  back  news  of  them.  She 
promised  to  obey,  and  was  directly  locked  up  in  a  chamber, 
where  she  lay  down  extended,  as  if  dead.  They  went  into 
the  room  and  moved  her,  but  she  remained  motionless,  and 
without  the  least  sensation,  so  that  when  they  put  a  lighted 
candle  to  her  foot  and  burnt  it  she  did  not  feel  it.  A  little 
while  after  she  came  to  herself,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
Gommission  they  had  given  her,  saying  she  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  go  that  road.  They  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  foot.  She  said  it  liuii;  her  very  much 
siiioe  her  return,  and  knew  not  whence  it  came. 

Then  the  inquisitors  declared  to  her  what  had  happened — 
that  she  had  not  stirred  from  her  place,  and  that  the  pain  in 
ber  foot  was  caused  by  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle 
Inring  her  pretended  absence.  The  thing  having  been  veri- 
Sed,  she  acknowledged  her  folly,  asked  pardon,  and  promised 
aever  to  fall  into  it  again. — {Colunt,) 

The  value  of  confession  as  an  evidence  of  guilt  is  over- 
aitimated,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  be  accepted, 
uiless  confirmed  by  collateral  evidence.  The  practice  of  re- 
imring  an  accused  person  to  plead  at  all  is  in  itself  absurd, 
md  contrary  to  sound  psychological  science.  It  is  the  busi- 
leaa  of  the  government  to  prove  the  offence  irrespective  of 
vhat  the  prisoner  may  say  ;  and  this  was  not  done  in  the  case 
>f  Constance  Kent. 

Moreover,  due  weight  has  not  been  given  by  the  law  to 
^hoee  inherent  forces  of  our  organization,  those  mysterious 
pomptings  of  our  nature,  which  so  often  cause  us  to  take  dan- 
goons  risks  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  urge  to  a  false 
OQofiMBioa.  When  an  idea  of  the  kind  has  taken  possession 
rfthe  mind,  it  rules  with  overwhelming  power. 

Ln  speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  employing  torture  to  get  at 
the  troth,  Beccaria,  in  his  remarkable  "  Essay  on  Crimes  and 
Auudmients,"  says :  "  Every  act  of  the  will  is  invariably  in 
pn^rtion  to  the  force  of  the  impression  made  on  our  senses, 
md  the  senaibility  of  every  man  is  limited.  The  impression 
^  pain,  then,  may  increase  to  such  a  degree  that,  occupying 
he  mind  entirely,  it  will  compel  the  sufferer  to  use  the  shortest 
lethod  of  freeing  himself  from  torment.    His  answer,  there- 
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fore,  will  be  an  effect  as  necessary  as  that  of  fire,  or  boilia. 
water,  and  he  will  accuse  himself  of  crimes  of  which  he  is  ic 
nocent,  so  that  the  very  means  employed  to  distinguish  th 
innocent  from  the  guilty  will  most  effectually  destroy  all  dii 
ference  between  them." 

Can  there  bo  a  doubt  that  what  is  true  of  bodily  tortore  it 
equally  applicable  to  the  mental  torture  of  an  irresistible  and 
ungratified  desire,  such  as  may  have  filled  the  mind  of  Con- 
stance Kent?    Here  I  might  close  these  very  impeciSsct  re- 
marks, but  I  feel  impelled  to  say  an  additional  word  in  regard 
to  the  principal  case  upon  which  they  are  based.    Into  the 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Constance  KentHiave 
not  entered ;  I  have  only  contended  that  her  criminality  is  not 
satisfactorily  established  by  her  confession.     But,  from  the 
stand-point  that  she  actually  did  commit  the  murder,  a  fev 
points  suggest  themselves : 

It  must  be  recollected  that  Constance  Kent  at  that  time 
was  of  an  age  when  women  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and,  aait 
were,  instinctive  in  their  feelings.  Their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
conceived  upon  the  most  trivial  and  often  most  erroneom 
grounds ;  they  are  subject  to  very  whimsical  and  really  iw- 
governable  fancies ;  their  nervous  systems  are  disordered)  and 
thoughts  may  be  conceived  and  acts  committed  which,  alt 
subsequent  period,  would  fill  their  minds  with  horror.  No- 
merous  instances  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my  observatio&f 
and  physicians  generally  will  doubtless  recognLse  the  tratb  d 
what  I  say.  Though,  in  the  great  majority  of  young  girls  who 
are  brought  up  under  proper  influences,  these  psyehologioil 
evidences  of  the  great  change  the  organism  is  undei^ingrave' 
ly  make  themselves  manifest  to  any  but  those  with  whomA^ 
are  thrown  into  the  most  intimate  relation,  this  is,  mifortanaldj 
for  human  nature,  not  always  the  case.  A  slight  derangeineflt 
in  the  physiological  processes  which  are  .going  o^.may  p^ 
duce  simply  an  appetite  for  chalk  or  slate-pencila  .  A  (nmii^^ 
vertigo  may  cause  a  radical  and  permanent  diApge  of  phaiao- 
ter.  An  almost  unnoticed  congestion  of  the  brain.  mvQ  pioo^ 
to  the  commission  of  a  horrid  crime.  Even  an  adtilt.  niani^ 
never  the  same  after  as  before  an  attack  of  cerebral  oongeatioa 
or  haemorrhage.     From  having  been  kind,  considerate,  and 
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nly,  he  may  become  changed  to  a  being  of  morose 
al  instincts,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  restrain 
>unds.  With  how  much  greater  force  would  these  or 
ifluences  act  upon  the  impressionable  nervous  organ- 
roung  girl  when  at  the  most  susceptible  and  critical 
ler  existence !  To  hold  her  legally,  morally,  or  phys- 
y  accountable  for  their  effects,  would  be  about  as 
md  as  logical  as  to  blame  her  for  having  a  club-foot 
iH-ted  ftice.  And,  if,  in  addition,  we  find  her  heredi- 
^isposed  to  insanity,  we  should  still  less  be  disposed 
3  in  her  criminality.  Society  might  punish  her  for 
protection,  but  punishment  in  such  a  case  would  be  a 
evil. 

;)eriod  of  her  life,  therefore,  when  Constance  Kent  rc- 
le  most  tender  and  considerate  care,  she  was  without 
>rt  and  counsel  which  none  but  a  mother  can  give, 
e  influence  of  morbid  ideas  conceived  by  an  unhealthy 
>,  according  to  her  confession,  perpetrated  a  deed  tlio 
>f  which  subsequently  excited  in  her  no  other  emo- 
1  those  of  anguish  and  remorse.  That  a  child  of  her 
r  of  intellect  should  have  murdered  her  brother  so 
r  as  to  leave,  no  traces  to  connect  her  with  the  act, 
ive  undergone  the  most  searching  examination  with- 
ihadow  of  a  suspicion  being  proved  against  her,  and 
r  five  years  retain  in  her  own  bosom  the  great  secret 
»,  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
from  an  insane  and  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  the 
ivhich  enabled  her  to  baffle  the  officers  of  the  law  was 
baormal  in  its  character. 

eeling  which  prompts  us  to  sympathize  with  this  un- 
girl  may  be  called  maudlin  sentimentality  and  the 
of  false  science ;  but  every  physiologist  knows  that  it 
upon  those  mysterious  but  nevertheless  well-recog- 
s  of  life  which,  if,  as  is  necessarily  the  case,  of  no  force 
;  of  justice,  organized  for  the  protection  of  society,  are 
1  with  those  who  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
which  exist  between  mind  and  matter,  and  will  doubt- 
iken  into  consideration  by  the  infallible  and  merciful 
[lich  created  them, 
v.  24 
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Yet  her  punishment  was  not  altogether  untempered  wii 
mercy ;  for,  in  deference  to  the  known  feeling  on  the  Bubjeet^ 
was  first  commuted  to  penal  seryitude  for  life,  and  subsequent 
to  transportation  for  the  same  period. 


CONTEMPORARY    LITERATURE. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Tlic  Origin  and  Devcloptncnt  of  Rcligwo 
Belief  *  "  is  an  attempt  to  determine,  on  purely  positive  groundu,  tin 
religious  instincts  of  humanity  ;  and  the  second  volume  is  an  endeavoj 
to  prove  that  Christianity  meets  and  fulfils  those  instincts.  The  » 
thor  informs  us,  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  assume  either  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  consequently,  the  Bible 
is  not  quoted  as  authoritative,  but  only  as  an  historical  narrative,  opeD 
to  question  and  criticism.  The  first  part  of  the  work  deals  with  nut- 
ter and  its  properties;  the  development  of  vegetable  and  animal  fife; 
the  mode  of  cellular  growth ;  the  nen'ous  structure  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  and  ^vesa  brief  summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  br«n« 
the  seat  of  emotions  and  ideas,  noticing  the  influence  of  mind  on  body 
and  of  body  on  mind.  Intelligence  is  shown  to  be  as  much  a  necesritjrof 
man's  existence,  as  instinct  is  of  the  existence  of  the  brute.  ImtSntt 
is  a  requisite  and  a  measure  of  well-being  of  the  animal,  and  the  ft^ 
ulties  of  man  are  adapted  to  his  wants,  but  they  also  go  beyond  Ki 
sensual  necessities,  and  open  to  him  a  series  of  pleasurable  impmaoos 
having  no  connection  with  his  merely  animal  life.  Unless  there  wew 
another  and  a  higher  consciousness  in  man,  all  those  instincts  wonU 
be  utterly  waste  and  profitless.  There  is  an  antagonism  between  tb« 
higher  faculties  and  the  lower  instincts,  and  as  one  is  developed  th< 
other  is  enfeebled ;  and  mental  activity  uses  up  vital  force  that  vottk 
otherwise  be  expended  in  reproduction  of  animal  life.  The  fcct  ( 
man's  capacity  for  spiritual  development  is  taken  as  proof  that  fion 
unknown  spiritual  end  is  obtainable.  As  the  animal  instincts  teod 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  species,  so  must  the  higher  instincts  ini 
cate  a  state  of  perfection  in  another  stage  of  existence.  Hence  it 
argued  that  savage  life  tends  to  raise  the  phytique  oi  the  spec! 
while  civilization  has  a  tendency  directly  opposite,  and  propagates  < 

*  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief.  Bj  &  Bariog^oold 
A.,  author  of  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  The  Silver  Store,"  etc  ] 
I. :  Heathenidm  and  Mosaism.  Part  II. :  Christianity.  New  York :  D.  AppV 
k  Company,  1870. 
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etM  and  malformation.  "  Every  year  that  intellectual  activity  ad- 
vuoea^  reproduoiiva  activity  falls  back."  The  amount  of  happiness 
in  a  race  not  highly  civilized  is  greater  than  that  in  an  over-civilized 
race. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  man  is  taken  as  a  fairly  presumable 
>roof  that  there  is  something  to  be  obtained  beyond  mere  worldly 
M<  Every  other  instinct  has  some  positive  aim  and  object,  and  it 
Fonld  be  against  the  analogy  of  Nature  to  suppose  the  religious  in- 
duct ao  exception.  It  is  simply  a  desire  to  follow  out  a  law  of  our 
•eiog,  leading  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  creature.  It  is 
be** voice  of  Hie  spiritual  nature  clamoring  for  food  necessary  for  its 
ic,"  It  is  only  in  its  exaggeration  that  it  can  lead  to  error,  as 
rhen  it  becomes  superstition  or  fanaticism.  Among  the  instincts  that 
iatingoish  man  from  the  brute  creation,  the  author  gives  prominence 
3  two — the  craving  to  discover  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon,  and 
iie  prosecution  of  an  ideal  of  perfection.  The  belief  in  causation  led 
MB,  recognizing  tho  power  of  his  own  will,  to  attribute  that  force  to 
)me  higher  cause,  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God.  All 
lea  in  all  ages  have  drawn  substantially  the  same  inference,  whether 
ley  imagined  the  cause  to  be  one  God  or  many.  The  idea  of  per- 
ttion  arose  from  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  animal 
^  spiritual  li&,  and  the  antagonism  between  them.  The  imagina- 
ve  fitcolty,  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  led  him  to  picture  an  ideal  per- 
ttioD,  whether  of  power,  wisdom,  justice,  or  beauty.  Man  has  rooted 
I  him  a  conviction  that  he  lias  a  spirit  capable  of  growth,  and  this 
Dnnction  the  author  believes  cannot  be  illusive.  The  idea  of  the 
Dmortality  of  the  soul  the  author  thinks  even  more  widely  spread 
IttD  that  of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  Gods — ^the  conception  of 
deity  requiring  some  mental  exertion,  while  that  of  immortality 
tfUTQs  none.  The  notion  of  annihilation  could  not  be  enteiiained  by 
ID  Qophiloeophic  mind.  Man  believes  in  immortality  from  the  instinct 
ff  lebT  conservation.  The  instinctive  clinging  to  life  is  especially 
ttoog  in  num,  and  hence  he  seizes  eagerly  on  any  idea  which  tends  to 
itfd  the  dicad  of  de»th«  Another  reason  given  for  this  belief  is 
iut  such  a  doctrine  alone  can  reconcile  the  strange  anomalies  of  life 
J  projecting  thought  into  a  world  where  all  shall  be  made  right. 
le  belief  in  futore  rewarda  and  punishments  sustains  men  under  the 
loit  intolerable  wrongs  and  oppression.  The  particular  forms  which 
le  idtt  of  immortality  assumed  in  different  minds,  and  among  differ- 
it  races,  arte  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  The  last  of  the  theories, 
e  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  union  with  a  purified  soul,  the 
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author  believes  to  be  peculiarly  Christian.      He  thinks  also  that  tlie 
idea  of  immortalitj  has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence,  not  cmly  in 
leading  man  toward  ciyilization,  but  also  in  degrading  bim,  throi^  the 
superstructure  raised  upon  it  of  angclology  and  demon ology. 

The  primitive  ideas  of  the  Deity  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter 
giving  much  interesting  information  regarding  the  early  races  of  man- 
kind, and  the  vague  superstitions  that  prevailed  for  naany  centum 
The  author  then  takes  up  the  various  phases  of  religious  derelop- 
meut,  showing  how  religion  has  gradually  been  formed  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  growth.     It  is  claimed  that  religion  is  the  syntliesis  of  thonglit 
and  sentiment,  always  reposing  on  some  hypothesis.     Bvery  religion 
exhibits  a  double  tendency,  one  liberal,  the  other  conservative.    The 
powerful  influence  of  habit  in  the  formation  of  rcligiom  thought  it 
pointed  out,  most  men  asking  what  others  think  ri^M,  rather  than 
what  is  right.      Four  stages  of  theocratic  civilisation  are  Mined: 
the  divine  age,  when  God  was  King;  the  sacerdotal  i^,  when  the 
priest  was  king;  the  monarcho-sacerdotal  age,  when  the  king  was 
priest,  and  the  bibliocratk  age,  when  the  authority  was  lodged  in  a  ehi^ 
ter.     Among  the  Hebrews  the  theocracy  passed  successively  through 
all  the  four  stages.     In  Europe  there  has  been  a  perpetual  dtthhig 
of  antagonistic  forces,  resulting  in  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  tretb. 

The  history  of  polytheism  is  then  clearly  sketched,  and  the  dift^ 
ence  pointed  out  between  polytheism  and  pantheism.     Mythology,** 
are  told,  was  not  the  invention  of  priests ;  the  priest  merely  befiefed, 
with  greater  exaltation,  what  was  believed  by  the  mass  of  his  natioB' 
The  origin  of  idolatr}'^,  and  its  various  forms,  are  made  the  subject  oi 
a  special  chapter.     Some  object,  on  which  the  senses  could  layhoM»       - 
was  essential  to  worship,  and  differed  little  in  fact  from  the  worship      ^ 
of  an  idol.      The  formation  of  the  idea  of  a  perosnal  God  is  the 
making  of  an  image,  though  not  necessarily    a  gniY§n  inkage.   The 
difference  between  an  idol  and  a  fetish  is  very  marked.    The  id61  \b  * 
symbol,  but  the  fetish  is  •*  a  concentration  of  spirit  ot  deity  on  oae 
point."    The  principle  of  fetishism  is  that  of  centraliziitioti,  attribolr 
ing  a  fictitiotis  value  to  some  object  of  no  demonstrable  fmpMance. 
A  recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  ideJi  of  sHcrifrdiiess  a(t* 
tached  to  temples,  shrines,  or  sacred  spots.     The  ChHfitian  who'  tdces 
off  his  hat  on  entering  church  is  a  fetishist.    The  vast  debt  humift* 
ity  owes  to  fetishism  is  pointed  out  by  reference  to  the'dOfbeaUcaAkni 
of  plants  and  animals.    The  defect  of  fetishiism  is  its  adaptablfitj  to 
charms  and  necromancy.     A  development  of  the  idea  led  to  symbols; 
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aod  idols  are  symbols  of  ideas.     To  sjrmbolism  we  are  indebted  for 
tbe  irts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  writing. 

An  outline  is  given  of  the  theocracies  that  have  ruled  mankind  in 
various  periods  of  history,  and  their  pernicious  influences  on  individ- 
lul  rights  and  liberties  are  shown.  Man's  originality  was  subjugated 
ij  Ae  discipline  which  reduced  men  to  mere  machines,  while  at  the 
lame  time  it  gave  an  immense  power  to  the  rulers,  and  rendered  pos- 
ikk  the  execution  of  stupendous  national  works.  Some  organization 
i  admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  any  religion,  but  the 
Icfeet  of  theocracies  has  been  an  exaggeration  of  a  necessary  condition. 
Jn  r^ard  to  the  ethics  of  religion,  the  author  claims  that  the 
nonl  senae  is  certainly  an  intellectual  faculty,  and  that  the  capacity  to 
ifltiti^ieh  right  from  wrong  depends  on  the  quality  and  education  of 
be  nund.  Mao  has  the  power  of  benefiting  or  injuring  his  fellow- 
len,  and  he  has  even  the  will  to  destroy,  for  tlie  mere  love  of  dcstruc- 
ioD.  Bat,  having  also  social  fe-eling?,  he  dbcovers  that  he  must  re- 
tnin  his  feeling  and  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  general  good.  *^  The 
oomunity  roust  protect  the  rights  of  its  members.  When  one  has 
loken  through  the  rights  of  others,  and  has  suffered  for  it,  he  con- 
Bives  the  idea  of  wrong*  Thus  the  idea  of  wrong  is  associated  with 
le  ftar  of  poniabment ;  and  the  idea,  combined  with  the  sentiment 
smsponding  to  it,  forms  what  is  called  conscience.''  Ideas  of  mo* 
iHty  would  therefore  depend  on  the  laws,  and  regulations,  and  habits 
f  (he  community  of  which  man  formed  a  part  Man's  ideas  of  duty 
'oqU  thus  begin  with  the  community,  and  would  be  subsequently  ex- 
^M  to  his  God  and  to  himself.  He  would  discover  that  he  was 
ippier  when  he  yielded  .to  bis  spiritual  instincts,  than  when  he  gave 
^  ma  to  his  sensual  appetites.  The  great  de£ect  of  the  ethical  doc- 
riie  of  Qseek  polytheism  the  author  conceives  to  be,  that  it  viewed 
mh  wholly  in  relation  to  other  men,  and  not  at  all  in  relation  to  him- 
^  Consequently^  there  was  no  morality  but  that  which  was  politi- 
^  and  Uceatiousaess  knew  no  bounds.  This  defect  is  supplied  by 
Mootiieism,,  which  gives  man  a  law  within  himself  The  most  impor- 
ntittt  of  ethical  systems,  for  the  purposes  of  the  student,  is  the 
bjoet  aimed  at.  Mohammedanism  offers  man  temporal  and  eternal 
iqiinessi  b^tgives*  him  no  motive  to  impel  him  toward  it,  for  his 
^•10  predet^rpuneifi  Pantheism  has  the  same  defect^  and  reduces 
01  to  A  mere  machine. .  In  Judaism  the  motive  force  is  the  fear  of 
Ml^aodtbo  object  temporal  happiness.  Polytheism  offers  temporal 
ppmess  as  a  reward  of  subordination  to  the  well-being  of  the  State. 
e  key  to  all  moral  activity  the  author  believes  to  be  tlie  desire  to 
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lie  deems  neecMaiy  for  the  coosciration  of  society  is,  a  code  of  intel- 
%ible  laws  of  morality,  applicable  to  c very-day  life,  and  based  on 
inefiigable  aatbority.  This  code  be  believes  can  be  obtained  only  by 
rerelation,  or  by  induction  from  accurate  observation ;  and  he  believes 
it  Dnst  be  enforced  by  state  or  divine  authority. 

Id  tracing  the  history  of  philosophic  speculation,  it  is  shown  that 
religioD  and  philosophy  are  inseparable — the  one  representing  senti- 
BMDt^  aod  the  other  reason  ;  neither  is  complete  or  satisfactory  without 
tlieotben  Some  space  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of  the  respective 
views  and  speculations  of  philosophers,  from  those  of  Greece  and  India 
down  to  those  of  our  own  day.  This  review  exhibits  the  oscilla- 
tiou  of  thought  between  theism  and  pantheism — ^the  existence  of  God 
•put  from  matter,  or  as  a  part  of  it  £ach  view,  the  author  suggests, 
I817  be  an  aspect  of  the  same  truth,  so  that  possibly  each  may  be  true 
in  iti  affirmations,  and  false  in  its  negtitions. 

Tlie  idea  of  evil  is  said  to  be  a  generalization  from  the  perception 
of  pain,  passing  through  many  grades,  and  arriving  in  time  at  the 
coaoeption  of  a  devil  of  almost  unlimited  power.  In  this  connection, 
aad  e&Kwhere,  the  writings  of  Theodore  Parker  are  quoted  in  regard 
to  Tsrioas  theological  dogmas.  The  author  does  not  believe  evil  or 
ptb  to  be  measured  out  according  to  the  violation  of  Naturc^s  laws, 
t>eeanae  it  is  often  seen  that  the  evil  falls  on  the  wrong  person,  or  it 
fidb  in  a  proportion  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  cause  that 
produced  iU  Nor  is  it  at  all  evident  that  it  makes  the  sufferer  either 
^iier  or  better.  He  says,  "  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
ptin  in  the  worid  which  is  not  remedial,  and  much  that  is  remedial  ia 
>i«t  10  to  those  who  are  racked  by  it.''  Hence  the  conception  of  a 
iQiBcioiit  being,  who  became,  as  God  became  the  perfection  of  good- 
Q(«,  the  perfection  of  evil. 

Gosely  allied  with  the  religious  instinct  is  that  of  asceticism. 
Ikre  is  acarcely  a  religion,  wo  are  told,  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
^  does  sot  recognize  asceticism  as  an  element  in  its  system.     By 
iKeUcisui  18  onderstood  abstinence  from  lawful  pleasures,  the  subordi- 
■tionof  certain  facnltieato  others,  and  the  restraint  of  certidn  pro* 
ptiaities.    The  practices  and  rules  of  the  various  religious  systems  in 
Aii  particular  am  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  and  make  a  very  interesting 
■Mi  inttnictivo  history.    The  influence  of  asceticism  is  shown  to  have 
ken  of  tremendous  power.    All  great  religious  movements  have  been 
die  to  asceticsL    The  reason  given  by  the  author  is,  that  the  vital 
eieigj  aocumobted  by  ascetics  is  expended  in  exploding  and  wreck- 
is^  old  constitutions  that  new  ones  may  rise  upon  their  ruins.     It  is 
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^*  the  withdrawal  of  vital  force  from  the  muscles,  that  it  may  1 
exerted  in  the  generation  of  brain-matter/^  This  theory  appean  op< 
to  some  objections,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  ascetic  limits  Ub  di 
and  renounces  the  healthy  gratification  of  the  i^petitea  and  seme 
which  is  necessary  as  much  for  the  sustenance  of  brain  as  muscla  Tl 
great  founders  of  Protestantism  the  author  finds  to  have  been  i 
ascetics,  except  Luther,  whom  he  regards  as  a  man  of  coaree  and  f\ 
oi*ous  animalism,  but  of  immense  spontaneous  power.  Right  orwioi^ 
it  is  claimed  that  asceticism,  from  physical  reasons,  is,  aad  iniiBt  a 
ways  be,  a  positive  power,  A  contrast  is  drawn  betweon  Baddhia 
and  Christianity,  in  the  matter  of  asceticism  and  of  mystioasm.  Tb 
ethic  code  of  Buddha  b  ranked  hardly  lower  than  tlia4;  of  CJb^tisaity, 
but  it  is  a  philosophy  and  not  a  religion,  and  hence  it  does  not  gin 
scope  for  the  development  of  the  afiectional  insLiacts,  and  £m1i  to  Bed 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature.  Mysticism  isregardodas  tlieong' 
goration  of  sentiment,  rendering  the  intellect  «  OMie  sla^e  to  senti- 
mental vagaries.  All  religions,  we  are  told,  liave  of  .nooessity  someahaR 
of  mysticism,  which  renders  them  attractive  to  wooacn  and  yomig 
men ;  but  the  true  mystic  is  described  as  a  being  whose  inteUeet  tutA 
be  either  atrophied  or  kept  systematically  in  abeyance.  "ReligioD,to 
rise,  must  mount  on  two  wings — ^Reason  and  Sentijaent ;  and  he  wbe 
attempts  to  rise  on  one,  remains  fluttering  vainly  ou  the  gWoA^ 
Hero  the  author  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  sad  degeneracy  of  tbe 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  fix>m  men  of  eaxnest  piety  and  greet  iO' 
telloct  to  crazy  nuns  and  sentimental  boys.   .      ^ 

The  origin  of  sacrifices  is  shown  to  have  been  the.  idea  oi  reptf** 
tion  for  injury,  and  t^is  law  of  social  life  was  the  basis  of  eritnail 
law.  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  sacrificial-  customs  ot. the  anoieBftii 
who  sought  to  appease  an  offended  Deity^  as  they  :woald  an  rMjiOfi 
fellow-man.  For  all  favors  asked  of  the  gods,  it  wa6  s«ppoBed  thii  *> 
equivalent  in  the  fonn  of  a  sacrifice  was  always  necessary.  ^  As  d^ 
zation  advanced,  bulls  and  goats  were  substituted. for'  human:  beio0>< 
but  tlie  idea  of  expiation  or  compensation  remaine^L  tbe  same.  8pe^' 
ing  of  the  present  time,  the  author  says  :•  *^  The  sacrifioe  of  all  :execK 
Ls  the  science  of  life;  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  caprice- and -.pb*^ 
insures  future  prosperity ;  the  sacrifioe  of  tlio  stcaggling  tendrils  of  een 
timent  strengthens  the  vital  stem.  Far  from  destroying*  the  tdii^ 
forces  of  life,  sacrifice  gathers  them  up,  unites,  and  viaintains  tbeo^ 
The  next  subject  treated  of  is  prayer,  whldi  tho  author  regsods  v>^ 
respect  Prayer  ho  considers  tlie  liberation  of  force,  relieving  the  eoc 
tions,  as  passion  is  relieved  by  an  outburst  of  anger.     Therefore,  to  A 
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ntture  which  combines  intellect  and  sentiment,  prayer  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  he  who  prays  finds  peace.  We  are  justified  in  conclu- 
dfflg,  Bays  the  author,  "  from  the  presence  of  the  instinct  of  prayer, 
that  the  Deity  addressed  has  a  real  existence." 

Aq  important  point  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  human  ideals.  It  is 
ibown  that  "Uie  ideal  set  up  by  a  nation  has  had  a  powerfiil  influence 
is  nusing  that  nation  toward  the  ideal,  whether  it  be  one  of  physical 
stnagtb,  of  bwivery,  beauty,  or  of  any  other  quality  possessed  in  a  de- 
gree fiir  above  the  aven^.  Hero-worship  may  thus  be  powerful  for 
Ifood,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude,  and  a  recognition  of  supe- 
tiofity.  It  provides  men  with  models  of  excellence,  and  stimulates 
\km  to  hnitatton.  TIras  Christ  is  recognized  as  the  type  of  male 
Miiection,  and  it  is  only  ^r  to  woman  that  Mary  should  be  made  the 
deal  of  fefHiale  perfection.  Where  there  is  no  female  ideal,  says  the 
indior,  woman  19  of -no  account  In  this  we  think  he  is  entirely  mis- 
akm,  but  it  is  vety  plain  that  in  some  of  his  religious  ideas  the 
Qtbor  is  goviemed  by  the  sentiments  rather  than  the  intellect,  and  he 
»om  bis  own  argument  concerning  the  mystic  depths  to  which  the 
>6RttmeDt8  may  lead. 

The  feck>ud  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  Christian- 
ty,aDd  the  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
^hmtiamty  Ss  contained  iti  the  **  great  facts  and  laws  of  human  na- 
tire  and  tho  univeree.^'  The  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the 
^botth,  hfe  bcKeveB  to  have  been  proved  fallible,  and  hence  the  neces- 
itv  of  placing  theology  on  facts  in  our  own  nature.  lie  says  men 
xm  revoked  againelt  the  Church,  and  now  revolt  againsli^the  Bible,  so 
bit  dogma  needs  to  be  placed  on  some  more  unassailable  foundation. 
b  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  his  first  volume  that  the  earlier  re- 
^IcKii  were  imperfeetv  because  thoy  maintained  only  one  truth,  or  one 
tfeot  of  the  tmtk  What  mankind  n^eds  at  the  present  day  is  the 
oSrdination  of  all  aspects  of  the  truth;  ^'Scripture  and  tradition 
tvs^been  the  rbpe'aad  plank  to  man  drowning  in  a  flood  of  doubt. 
oqitdre  Ims  ynieldedy  tradition  has  giren  way — ^must  he  sink?  By 
o^neana;  The  priviciple  'of  Christianity  is  within  him — ^let  him  strike 
Qtttdigaki  the'ihore/' 

Tlle'0pieniAg«hapte^i9  a  rehearsal  of  the  facts  i^arding  the  dual 
■towiof  niiaii,  Rud'thd  evident  autonomy  which  exists  in  all  his  rela- 
ioii)  and' 'OODchides  with  the  proposition  tliat  this  autonomy  must 
httgeiatoantagonnisni;  unless  the  existence  of  a  God  is  admitted  as 
t-fandameDtul^  indemonstrable  axiom,  ^^  the  basis  of  all  certainty,  the 
^•ciliator  of  all' autonomies."     The  object  of  religion,  then,  is  to  syn- 
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thesize,  as  the  object  of  science  is  to  analyze.  In  man's  conscionsDMi 
and  bis  quenchless  thirst  for  the  ideal  he  finds  his  strongest  aignnxA 
for  the  existence  of  the  Infinite,  or  God ;  and,  beeatue  we  cannot  mIvi 
the  enigma  of  our  own  existence  without  assuming  the  existence  of  i 
Deity,  therefore  we  are  bound  to  make  this  admission.  Wo  arc  np 
of  the  existence  of  the  finite,  and  that  implies  the  existence  of  it 
contrary,  the  infinite ;  but,  as  reason  deals  only  with  the  finite,  it  is  ifi 
to  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  God's  existence.  It  is  admitted  tJisft  ii 
discussing  Christianity  *^  some  premiss  must  be  taken,"  and  the  aoUia 
adopts  the  method  of  Hegel,  and  proceeds  to  buikl  his  ingenious  hk 
elaborate  superstructure  of  &ith  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  God 
He  admits,  however,  that  every  man's  private  judgment  is  forthatina 
the  only  criterion  of  what  is  true,  and,  in  his  statement  of  this  propo 
sition,  he  is  as  liberal  as  the  most  enlightened  rationalist  conld  derin 
"  To  every  objection  and  criticism  I  reply,  How  otherwise  ean  1 
judge,  except  according  to  my  feelings,  and  my  knowledge?  lavsi 
is  it  argued  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  private  judgment  to  Arevelitiot 
We  can  only  admit  the  authority  of  a  revelation  by  an  act  of  ov  ii 
dividual  judgment."  We  cannot  too  emphatically  indorse  thi»  seati 
ment,  which  gives  us  tlie  liberty  of  differing  very  materially  from  )t 
Gould  in  many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  Cfidtf 
taste  for  the  mystic. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  in  the  world,  and  in  man  himself 
universal  autonomy,  and  that,  without  the  idea  of  €k»d,  it  ia  imposnl 
to  harmonize  conflicting  elements,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  prelit 
nary  hypothesis  of  Christianity.  It  is  assumed  that  God  created  t 
world,  not  for  any  reason  of  His  own,  nor  for  any  need  He  could  hi 
felt,  but  with  regard  to  the  creature  alone*  This  exercise  of  trill 
defined  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  love,  and  tlna,  in  tho  autho 
opinion,  ^^  solves  the  enigma  of  creation."  How  it  solrea  it  we  oi 
fess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  very  dearly*  If  it  -would  imply  I 
perfection  in  tho  Deity  to  suppose  He  created  the  world  for  Him« 
because,  being  perfect.  He  could  want  noUung,  it  seems  abnoat  an « 
surdity  to  suppose  He  created  it  out  of  regard  to  \h»  wants  of.  a  or 
ture  who  had  no  existence.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  creatiife  « 
created  free,  and  had  the  problem  of  its  destiny  phwed  before  it:  1 
could  exercise  that  liberty,  and  progress;  or  refuse  to  ^xareiae  it,  a 
remain  stationarv.  ■■•.:• 

In  his  chapter  on  the  incarnation,  the  aniJaor  argues  that' ma 
conception  of  a  Deity  must  bo  at  best  only  that  of  a  boing  han 
in  perfection  all  the  best  qualities  of  humanity ;  that  is  all  that  veai 
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)ply)  and  that  k  felt  to  be  insufficient  to  gratify  the  religiooa 
mi  Here  arises  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  one  that  can  be 
cndj  bj  the  incarnation.  God  must  be  loved  in  order  to  be 
L  A  voice  within  bids  man  lore  and  worship  God,  but  the 
relative  and  human,  and  of  a  nature  like  thai  of  man,  and  such 
eaoDot  be  an  object  of  worship.  *'  It  is  at  this  point  that 
initj'  fitepa  forward  and  presents  its  great  hypothesis  of  the  in- 
m,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and 
Bg  the  probbm."  Christianity  asserts  that  God  condescended 
the  exigency  of  human  nature,  '*  by  taking  of  the  manhood 
kL''  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  incarnation  be  true,  God  is  still 
reason  can  oonceive,  and  also  all  the  heart  can  desire,  and  to 
o  accepts  the  dogma  there  is  no  longer  any  antagonism  be- 
•hiloBophy  and  religion.  That  they  are  practically  in  opposi- 
leeanse  they  invade  each  other's  territory.  The  author's  argu- 
re  designed  to  show  that  the  dogma  of  the  incarnation  is  e»- 

0  man,  and  therefore  must  be  true,  and,  assuming  that  dc^ma, 
ITS  it  to  its  logical  eonsequcnees.  As  for  the  historical  evidence 
ncamation,  it  is  candidly  admitted  historical  foots  are  very  far 
rifying  it  The  evidence  must  be  in  our  own  nature.  The  mira- 

1  not  convince,  for  they  will  not  bear  examination.  Neither 
I  nor  prophecy  suffices  to  establish  the  paradoxicald  ogma  of  the 
iim.  In  order  to  prove  this  rather  bold  assertion,  the  author 
^undant  quotations,  showing  the  inconsistency  of  Scripture  nar- 

The  Divinity  of  Christ,  he  thinks,  would  fare  badly  on  such 
and  incomplete  testimony.  "  What,  then,  to  every  Chiistian, 
ridenee  for  the  incarnation.  It  is  not  Scripture,  it  is  not  the 
,  it  is  not  history,  prophecy,  or  miracle.  It  is  his  own  nature 
nAto  see  God  &ce  to  face,  and  live."  Having^  thus  disposed 
ncBmadon  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  satbfac- 
Ifaose  who.befieve  it  already,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  how 
mppliefl  all  man!s  spiritual  wants,  and  bow  firm  a  foundation  it 
fev-moraK  On  this  basis  is  buij^  Catholicism,  which  is  the 
iaatioiL^  aH  the  doctrines,  and  ancient  and  modem  systems  of 
ikj,  it  is  the  eodrdination  of  all  ideas,  maintained  invariably 
ed-inthei  infinite  conoeption  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  fusion  into  one 
Aigimui  ideas ;  it  contains  all  that  is  good  in  all  systems,  but 
rest  deal  more.  ^'  If  Catholicism  be  the  principle  of  inclusion, 
ntDOB  ]&  the  principle  of  exclusion."  The  Roman  Catholic 
his  failed  becaose  it  has  bidden  each  roan  to  dissolve  his  per- 
'  in  God  and  disappear  as  an  entity.     Protestantism,  by  declar- 
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ing  the  iufanibility  of  private  jad(];iiient)  has  ended  in  atkeiit!).  The 
supposed  errors  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  and  other  reibrmew, 
are  pointed  out  at  some  length.  According  to  Lather,  man  it  so 
utterly  corrupt  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  attempt  a  refonaitioii 
of  himself;  thus  by  the  negation  of  duty  the  idea  of  reaponsibillty  is 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  we  have  justification  by  faith  alone.  Tbe 
Calvinistic  theory,  which  abolishes  the  idea  of  free-will,  ia  not  ftnod 
more  satisfactory.  **  If  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  have  not  led,*'  mjs 
the  author, ''  wherever  they  have  been  erabraoed,  to  a  general  dittolo* 
tion  of  morals,  this  is  due  to  the  fragments  of  positive  tratb  which  tky 
have  retained,  and  to  the  fact  that  men  are  often,  better  thanthdrpio- 
fession,  and  that  none  are  rigidly  consequent  in  what  they  do  to  tbe 
principles  they  claim  as  their  guide."  It  is  because  of  this  scliism  be- 
tween religion  and  duty  introduced  by  Protestantvm  that  tlte  CtAfi- 
lie  system  is  defended.  The  Protestant  spirit  earried  to  its  nlterier  coD' 
sequences  is  said  to  lead  gradually,  after  a  denial  of  the  Church,  toade 
nial  of  every  thing  else,  and  even  to  the  doctriue$  of  the  positivista,  or 
those  of  B^nan.  The  author  believes  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  spirit 
to  be  a  breaking  up  of  the  social  relations  by  setting  man  againfli  »aa 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is  division,  whereas  tbl  of 
C^atbolicism  is  unity.  The  divorce  of  the  sesthetio  ftom  religion  bfov^ 
about  by  the  Puritans  is  lamented.  "Not  only  has  ProtestantiMi ^ 
vided  morality  from  religion,  and  religion  from  beauty ;  it  has  not  wt- 
fered  truth  to  stand  intact  Rcligioua  truth  is  shivered  into  a  thoataod 
bits,  and  truth  is  set  againat  truth.'* 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Christianity  it  i^ 
bearings  on  man's  individuality.    Liberty  is  taken  for  granted  W  \» 
necessary  for  the  development  of  individuality,  and  is  defined  m  Ae 
faculty  of  exercising  fi'eely  man's  inalienable  ^rights.     Befeve  ikA*^ 
vent  of  Christ  there  was  no  recognition  of  those  rigi^ts,  the  only  Hg^ 
known  being  authority  founded  on  forcew    But  Christ  by  ^His  deaftM^ 
ail  men  free.     By  the  inoarnation  man's-  d^bts  are  based  on  -dcig*** 
and  their  exercise  beeomesgi  relig^us  necessity.    ^fThe  liberty  loet' 
ercise  them  had  been  disallonsed  throi^houtthe  middle  ages  bj.^ 
growth  in  Christendom  of  a  theociacy,  and  thf  oug}i  tJbe  unioQ  of  Ghfi^ 
and  State. .   Theemaneipation  of  liberty  began  with^  tha  preaeUng  ^ 
the  Gospel,  but,  interrupted  duri^ig'thenuddlo  ages,  wasc  DoeomtociM^ 
in  the  uxteenth  oentury,  and  has  been  oontinued  evor  mee," '  ft^^ 
development  of  the  principle  of  individualism  ^e  autbor  tracer  tl 
tbe  following  stages: 
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I.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  the  individual  judgment  the  apprecia- 
tor  cf  Bcientific  facts. 

IL  Lather  made  that  same  judgment  the  criterion  of  religioos,  i.  e., 
of  wntimental  dogmas. 

ID.  Descartes  made  private  judgment  the  basis  of  philosophic  cei^ 
timty. 

iY.  Rousseau  founded  morality  on  the  individual  conscience. 
V.  Hie  FVench  Revolution  established  politics  on  individual  right 
This  work  is  held  to  be  properly  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  to 
flow  logically  fhnn  the  incarnation. 

Ihe  social  aspect  of  the  incarnation  is  made  the  subject  of  another 

chipter,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  organization  of  the  Church.    The 

ioeunition  ueeessitated  the  Church,  which  was  to  carry  out  the  work 

Iwpm  by  Christ    The  incarnate  Word  has  for  its  characteristics  unity, 

sMctitT,  catholicity,  apostolieity,  and  infallibility.      Therefore  these 

^Id  be  the  marks  of  the  Church  also.     As  Christ  consummated  the 

vmon  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  therefore  unity  is  an  essential  charactcr- 

utic  of  the  Church.     The  Church  was  the  first  coiporate  lx>dy  to  set 

tknample  of  representative  government :  therefore  despotism  forced 

00  tke  Church  an  alteration  of  its  constitution,  to  which  must  be  at- 

trihited  the  evils  that  accrued  to  religion  in  the  middle  ages,  and  some 

of  wfciicfa  ft^l  Hnger.     The  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 

^  its  viciBsitudes  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was  overthrown  by 

^ipoleon  L  in  1802,  are  discussed  at  some  length.     The  author  be- 

Ueres  that  had  the  constitution  of  the  Church  not  been  invaded  by 

^  Sttte,  there  would  have  been  no  papacy,  no  spiritual  tyranny,  no 

Rtfonnation.     The  papacy  is  deemed  a  great  evil     It  is  a  Christian 

^kM)orBey/  inid  a  tbeocraey  is  not  deduciblc  from  the  incarnation. 

^^oaftiriD^  moral  wHh  effbctivc  authority,  the  papacy  became  a  despot- 

■Biti^ver  mea^  sovdaaiyd  bodies.    It  is  opposed  to  free-will,  to  liberty 

^MOBCReiK^  Md  to  liberty  of  science;  and  the  Inquisition  is  the 

^^tgficil  comequenee  of  a  •system  of  government  in  the  name  of  a  God 

^  cotapdhiioii.    Tlieocr&cy,  then^  is  an  anomaly,  a  flagrant  contra- 

^Kctimi  of  "the  first  principles  of  Chf  istdanity ;  nor  is  governmental  an- , 

^^i  iHiich  malBtothe  teHgiofi  subserve  the  State,  one  whit  better. 

^^hiMver  govemmetit  touches  religion,  and  endeavors  to  enforce  any 

P^teef  eoMeienee^'Tteontfttvenes  right 

** The* only  authority  dxmpatlble  with  Christian  principles  which  the 
^^^>nh  can  eSDeroise  is  moral  authority,  through  persuasion."  Jf  the 
incmution  is  necessary  to  all  men,  it  is  necessary  to  have  teachers, 
wd  their  teaching  in  matters  of  religion' should  be  authoritative.    IIu- 
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manity  has  always  required  the  priest,  and  it  is  only  because  ecclesias- 
tical authority  has  been  frightfully  abused  that  so  many  shrink  from 
the  idea.  It  is  no  more  terrible,  the  author  assures  us,  than  sci^iific 
authority.  Hence  in  spiritual  matters  the  Church'  has  authority  to 
speak  dogmatically,  but  her  authority  is  limited  to  the  declaration  of 
the  whole  truth.  The  author  believes  (Bcumenical  councils  requisite 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  concludes  his  remarits  on  ta* 
thority  in  the  following  language : 

*'*'  Ji  any  man  declares  all  that  is  within  the  range  of  his  own  be- 
lief, and  admits  as  possible  all  that  is  believed  by  others,  he  is  very 
near  to  the  realization  of  Catholicity." 

'*If  any  man  declares  all  that  is  within  the  range  of  bis  own  belid^ 
and  accepts  as  true  all  that  is  anthoritively  declared  by  the  representi- 
tives  of  all  mankind,  he  is  a  Catholic.  He  may  not  himself  beabk 
to  believe,  but  he  believes  the  measure  of  truth  to  be  uniYen*a!  and  not 
individual." 

•  **  This  is  the  function  of  the  Church,  to  declare  authoritathrelf  lO 
truth ;  and  every  man  is  morally  bound  to  accept  all  as  true,  some  v- 
tides  because  they  are  within  his  own  apprehension,  some  beeaosethey 
are  within  the  capacity  of  others." 

Grace  is  declared  to  be  the  relation  of  God  to  man's  moral  natoi^i 
as  truth  is  his  relation  to  man's  mental  and  life  to  his  animal  nakol^ 
Man  may  accept  or  reject  any  one  of  those  gifts,  or  all*    He  m«y  ^ 
ccpt  life,  and  reject  intelligence  and  morality  ;  then  he  lives  only  as  ^ 
animal    He  may  accept  life  and  reason,  and  refuse  grace ;  then  he  ** 
merely  an  intelligent  man.     He  may  accept  life  and  grace,  and  refU^ 
reason ;  then  he  lives  as  a  mystic.     Ue  may  accept  life,  reason,  a^^ 
grace ;  and  then  he  lives  his  perfect  life  as  a  Christian.    The  Cliar^ 
in  its  sacraments  and  ordinances  supplies  the  means  of  grace,  whi^ 
are  likened  to  the  lower  rungs  of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven.    A  ho^ 
of  these  means  of  grace  were  rudely  abolished  by  the  Refonners,  i^ 
the  great  detriment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  of  the  ignorant  an^ 
feeble. 

Prayer  is  said  to  be  the  assertion  of  our  own  free-will  If-  we  wer^ 
ruled  in  all  we  did,  prayer  would  be  out  of  the  question.  OonseqnenV 
ly,  prayer  is  illogical  to  a  Pantheist.,  a  Mohammedan,  and  a  CaihilBSt 
At  this  point  the  author  again  bewails  the  prevalence  of  Ph>te8tnitin, 
which  he  designates  a  religion  of  the  past^  and  again  he  retams  to  his 
favorite  dogma  of  the  incarnation  to  prove  the  necessify  of  prayer. 
The  Protestant  will  pray,  he  sap,  because  he  wants  Bomethiiig;  but  he 
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will  not  worship,  for  want  of  the  objective  presence  which  the  Catho- 
lic enjoys  in  the  Eucharist 

The  incarnation  is  once  more  brought  forward,  in  allusion  to  the 
atonement^  as  the  crowning  act  of  that  lovo  which  alone  explains  crenr 
tion*  The  dogma  of  justification  is  also  closely  allied  to  that  of  atone- 
meot,  and  is  defined  by  the  Church  as  the  exaltation  of  man  from  a 
state  of  sinfulness  to  one  of  grace.  '^  As  aU  the  faculties  of  man  are 
positively  good,  and  only  negatively  evil  by  their  being  disordered  and 
opposed,  justification  is  the  restoration  of  these  faculties  to  their 
proper  order.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  man  recognizing  and  lov- 
ing God." 

Having  disposed  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  love,  the  author 
comes  to  Christian  hope,  and  here  again  demonstrates  the  adaptability 
of  the  incarnation  to  all  possible  exigencies.  The  resurrection  supplies 
the  proof  that  one  who  has  died  may  rise  again,  and  gives  to  all  their 
guarantee  of  resurrection.  It  is  argued  also  that  our  aspirations,  and 
hopes,  and  longings,  point  plainly  to  some  future  life  where  our  dreams 
may  be  realized  and  our  expectations  fulfilled.  Hence  the  author  con- 
cludes that  death  will  not  terminate  our  existence,  that  our  condition 
after  death  will  be  one  of  eternal  happiness,  and  that  the  happiness  will 
be  exactly  commensurate  witli  the  desires  of  man  and  his  capacity  for 
enjoyment  But,  *'  if  the  desire  to  delight  in  God  has  been  extin- 
guished in  life,  through  man^s  own  will,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  restored ;  for  such  restoration  would  be  an  inlnngement 
of  the  determination  of  man's  free-will."  As  regards  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  author  believes  that,  if  it  bo  a  positive  idea  and  an 
earnest  wish,  it  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
development.     The  author  believes  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  God's 
dealings  with  man  to  give  him  facta  and  leave  them  to  develop  by  a 
gradual  process.    Hence  be  believes  the  incarnation  to  be  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  truths  for  all  future  generations,  and  he  believes  Catho- 
lic theology,  minus  papal  infallibility,  to  be  a  logical  deduction  and 
outgrowth  from  the  dogma  of  incarnation.     No  one  momber  of  the 
Church  can  be  in&llible,  but  the  voice  of  the  whole  body  in  general 
council  is  the  voice  of  Christ     <*  Another  refortnation  is  needed," 
says  the  author,  *'  to  pluck  up  individualism  by  the  hair  from  the 
d^ths  to  which  it  has  sunk.    To  effect  this,  Catholicism  is  alone  capa- 
ble; but  it  must  first  rid  itself  of  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifil     Rome  has  its  lesson  to  learn,  and  so  has  England.     Too 
long  has  the  State  exercised  control  over  religion ;  for  if  there  be  a 
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God,  to  control  religion  is  to  control  God  in  His  action  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  it  is  therefore  a  sacrilege."  Again,  "  when  the 
Roman  Church  has  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  nightmare  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  the  Anglican  Church  has  accepted  the  fiiU  complement  of 
Catholic  truth,  or  has  at  least  taught  its  members  not  to  carp  at  truths 
they  cannot  see,  we  may  hope  that,  with  the  reunion  of  Christendom, 
faith  in  the  God-man  will  once  more  become  a  mighty  plastic  power, 
moulding  society  with  perfect  relations,  and  projecting  individuality 
into  vivid  creativeness."  This  is  evidently  the  Utopian  expectation  of 
the  author,  who  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  all  sects  and  all  religions 
shall  be  blended  into  one,  and  that  one  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
happens  to  suit  his  tastes.  He  believes  that  some  great  religious  crisis 
is  at  hand,  and  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  nations  lies  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  minus  papal  in&Ili- 
bility. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Gould  with  much  interest  through  his  iu- 
genious  and  elaborate  arguments,  but  it  is  not  without  some  regret 
that  we  find  so  able  and  courageous  a  writer,  after  discarding  the  script- 
ural and  traditional  foundations  for  antiquated  dogmas,  seeking  witli 
80  much  zeal  for  other  grounds  on  which  to  rest  them.  The  most  en- 
lightened minds  in  all  civilized  nations  arc  laboring  to  clear  away  the 
theological  rubbish  that  has  for  so  many  centuries  encumbered  the  prog-, 
ress  of  mankind,  and  we  cannot  think  that  the  author  b  doing  hu- 
manity any  service  by  his  endeavors,  honest  though  they  may  be,  to 
perpetuate  phases  of  faith  bettersuited  to  the  middle  ages  than  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Body  and  Mind,*  the  name  of  the  little  volume  by  Dr.  Maudsley, 
is  the  product  of  a  logical,  analytical,  classical,  and  scholarly  mind,  and 
in  its  beauty  of  diction  may  well  be  compared  with  the  efforts  of  the 
best  English  writers.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  inculcate  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying  body  and  mind,  not  apart,  but  in  their  reciprocal 
relation,  as  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  in  health  and  disease. 
In  order  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  highly-scientific  manner,  he  discards 
entirely  the  subjective  method,  which  considers  mind  as  a  mere  meta- 
physical entity,  and  adopts  the  only  true  road  to  success  the  physio- 
logical or  inductive  method,  which  begins  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  simplest  nervous  functions,  and  by  a  process  of  synthesis  rises  to 

*  Body  and  Mind :  An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and  Mntaal  infiaenoey 
specially  in  Reference  to  Hentul  Disorders.  Being  the  Gulstonian  Lectares  for 
1870,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicans.  With  Appendix.  By 
Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D.,  London,  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1871, 
12mo,  pp.  166. 
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the  more  complex.     By  this  means  one  gradually  arrives  at  a  proper 
ondentanding  of  the  most  complex  manifestations  of  mind,  so  far  as 
*mr  present  knowledge  will  pennit,  through  a  careful  study  of  the  laws 
of  eroiation  of  the  lower  nerve-centres.     Besides  the  consideration  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  mental  functions  in   health,  the  author 
(Ibciuses  the  problem  of  hereditary  predisposition  which  plays  such 
a  \a^  part  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  by  compni^ 
ing  certain  forms  of  degeneracy  of  mind  in  man  with  healthy  mental 
fonctions,  he  is  enabled  to  show  their  relations  to  other  nervous  dis- 
ofdem     Again,  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  morbid  bodily 
stites  to  disordered  mental  functions  receives  its  due  share  of  attcn- 
tion    The  theory  of  vitality,  its  dependence  on. physical  and  chemical 
proeeBWS,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  highest  form  of  matter  being  de- 
rifed  indirectly  from  the  inorganic  world,  is  very  plausible,  and  very 
much  more  consistent  than  that  which  we  have  so  long  accepted.     In 
a  nmll  work  like  the  present  it  is  quit«  out  of  the  question  for  Dr. 
Mindriey  to  discuss  or  take  up  in   detail  the  many  important  ideas 
»hich  be  has  so  ably  suggested,  and  which  bear  so  directly  upon  the 
UBitT  of  body  and  mind,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  will  afford  am- 
ple means  of  reflection  to  all  those  interested  in  diseases  of  the  nenous 
•yrtem.    There  is  no  subject  mentioned  in  this  volume  which  needs 
'*>ore  careful  study  and  research  than  that  of  the  mental  effects  of  pcr- 
''trrted  sensations,  which  even  at  present  is  hardly  in  its  infancy.     Tlie 
interpretation  of  these,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  suggests,  is  undoubt<;dly  best 
*-'Rcted  during  sleep,  when  the  external  senses  are  in  abeyance.     In 
*  be  criticism  "On  the  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  by  the  Arch- 
»>i8hop  of  York,  if  his  premises  be  so  false  and  his  assertions  so  reck- 
^««,  it  seems  as  though  Dr.  Maudsley  had  given  too  much  time  and 
^ttentiou  to  that  which  would  have  been  much  better  left  entirely  un- 
^cticed.     Few  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  theology 
^^5*0  be  found,  even  at  this  enlightened  period,  who  will  accept  in  extcnso 
^^  sjBtem  of  positive  scientific  research,  yet  does  it  shake  the  tniths 
**^tbe  student  of  science,  because  the  man  of  God  will  persist  in 
•"■•Bug  use  of  false  premises  and  arguing  according  to  his  metaphysical 
"<fcf?    On  the  contrary,  let  him  continue  in  his  course,  and,  while  he 
**m1w8  no  real  advance  except  in  the  prolific  use  of  words,  science  will 
®^  renewed  strength  from  a  source  from  which  it  least  expected. 
*^^^.    As  religion  is  a  subject  of  faith  and  belief,  so  is  science  a 
^*^*^  of  Cuts  aloue,  and  to  apply  a  speculative  method  of  reasoning 
^o  the  latter,  sod  an  inductive  method  of  reasoning  to  the  former,  is 
*^"»»ply  absurd. 

VOL.  V.  25 
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If  the  extensive  sale  of  a  book  he  any  criterion  of  its  excellence, 
then  Billroth's  Surgical  Pathology,*  which  has  just  been  very  ably 
and  literally  translated  into  English,  from  the  fourth  Greruian  edition, 
by  Dr.  Hackley,  must  indeed  enjoy  a  high  reputation  among  the  medi- 
cal profession,  not  only  of  Gennany,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Hon 
gary,  into  the  respective  languages  of  which  countries  it  has  been 
translated,  but  also  of  America.  Owing  to  the  rapid  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  pathology  of  late  years,  and  which  is  mwnly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  German  school,  on  account  of  their  persistent  en- 
deavors to  develop  microscopical  pathology  as  much  as  possible,  we 
have  within  a  very  short  period  been  much  better  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  which,  although  nn- 
fortunately  not  considered  of  much  consequence  by  many  medical  men, 
is  nevertheless  destined  to  become  the  true  and  only  means  of  solving 
many  intricate  problems.  For  years  physiology  has  led  the  way,  while 
pathology  has  stood  as  it  were  in  the  background  ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
labors  of  Virchow,  Paget,  Kollikcr,  Rokitansky,  and  a  host  of  other  dis- 
tinguished authors,  pathology  is  fast  taking  its  proper  place,  and  in 
some  respects  is  far  in  advance  of  physiology.  Within  what  a  short 
period  have  the  views  of  cellular  pathology,  as  antiunciated  by  Tv- 
chow,  been  accepted,  but  now  they  are  engrafted  in  the  medical  mind, 
and  have  become  facts  of  the  past !  Yet  what  has  been  so  nobly  be- 
gun is  by  no  means  finished,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  add  the 
name  of  another  author  to  the  catalogue,  whose  views  are  not  entirely 
in  accordance  with  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  stodTj 
but  rather  an  advance  upon  them.  We  regard  Billroth's  SuigiC" 
Pathology  as  a  first-class  book  by  a  first-class  man,  and  although  we 
cannot  accept  the  many  hypotheses  until  they  hav^  become  raattcrs 
of  fact,  neverthclcs<5  they  will  undoubtedly  afford  much  interest  to  the 
microscopist,  and  through  him  become  of  utility  to  the  profession.  The 
theory  of  the  wandering  cells,  which  are  analogous  to  the  white-blood 
corpuscles,  escaping  from  the  vessels,  and  becoming  the  essential  ^ 
nient  in  the  formation  of  tumors,  is  a  new  idea,  and  rather  opposed  to 
former  views ;  yet  their  escape  is  no  more  inconsistent  than  that  tissue- 
cells  should  permeate  the  walls  of  veins,  which  has  been  demonstrJit^s** 

'  ucncral  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  in  Fifty  Lectures.    A  Te*^* 
Book  for  Students  and  Physicians.      Bv  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth.  Professor  of  ^  . 
gery  in  Viennn.    Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  with  the  Spe^^^T 
Permission  of  the  Author,  by  Charles  E.  Hacklcy,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Snrgeoa  to  •^ 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  FdloW' 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.     New  York :  D.  Applcton  k  Co.,  I 
One  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  6Y6,  and  162  Woodcuts. 
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1  a  doubt.    The  erobolistic  origin  of  metastatic  abscess,  as  proven 
investigations  of  Otto  "Weber,  is  another  point  settled  which  had 
^en  in  dispute.     The  chapter  on  tumors  is  excellent,  and  well 
of  careful  perusal     The  ideas  of  the  author  on  crgotisna  differ 
ir  ovrn,  first,  because  they  have  never  been  proved ;  and  secondly, 
reason  that  in  this  country  patients  have  taken  very  large  doses 
secale  comutum  for  months  without  manifesting  tlie  least  unfa- 
symptoms.     Other  causes  have  been  given  which  undoubtedly 
much  more  important  bearing  upon  this  disease.     As  a  whole, 
rk  is  to  be  commended  as  far  in  advance  of  anv  similar  treatise 
English  language. 

the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Uterus,* 
•yford  announces  that  it  has  been  his  object  **  to  add  to  its  use- 
by  thoroughly  revising  and  correcting,  enlarging  and  illustrat- 
'  The  volume  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  it  has  evidently 
3ne  revision,  but  w^e  cannot  «ay  much  for  the  illustrations,  and 
le  and  grammar  of  the  work  are  entirely  innocent  of  correction, 
uithors,  who  have  not  much  to  say,  succeed  in  making  very 
e  books;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Prof.  Byford  that,  hav 
Jly  much  to  say,  he  is  utterly  unable  to  put'  his  ideas  iutc 
plest  English.  He  appears  to  have  even  a  peculiar  talent  for 
5  up  the  most  awkward  and  bewildering  sentences  of  which 
goage  will  admit.  Nor  is  this  an  occasional  or  accidental 
nee.  Every  page  of  his  writings  would  furnish  examples  of 
)U8e8  of  the  Queen's  English,  such  as  the  following :  "  I  think 
observed  that  when  patients  suffer  greatly  from  pain  in  the 
cy  complain  less  of  suffering  which  is  more  directly  referable 
uterus,  than  when  any  other  symptom  seems  to  exceed  the 
*  Speaking  of  uterine  treatment  during  pregnancy,  he  says : 
not  satisfied  that  the  attempt  is  always  best  to  be  made,  and 
ly  wait  until  pregnancy  is  over,  and  even  stop  the  treatment  if 
begun.''  Again :  '*  The  form  of  disease  in  persons  who  have 
arriedy  but  never  been  pregnant,  partake  to  some  extent*  of  the 
er  of  both  the  virgin  and  the  childbearing  woman.  They 
ave  external,  combined  with  internal,  mucous  inflammation,  but 
in  fibro-cellular.     Now,  what  I  mean  by  these  statements  is,  that 

Creitifle  on  the  Chronic  Inflammation  and  Displacement  of  the  Unimpieg- 
teras.  By  Wm.  H.  Byford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profodsor  of  Obstetrics  and  the 
i  of  Women  and  Chiliireu  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College;  Author  ot 
'nctice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  applied  to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents 
t  to  Women,^*  etc.,  etc.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  With  numerous  lUus- 
'.    Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  k  Blakiston,  1871. 
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these  kinds  of  patients  are  likely  to  have  the  forms  of  disease  wh 
I  have  ascribed  to  them,  but  there  certainly  arc  exceptions  to  all 
them."  Once  more,  alluding  to  atrophy,  he  says :  '*  Permanent 
crease  of  size  or  hardness  of  the  cervix  must  be  the  results  of  subi 
cous  inflammation,  and  generally  coexist  with  it."  These  apecim 
are  taken  at  random,  and  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  style  c 
writer  whose  name  on  the  title-page  is  adorned  by  the  letters  A.  H 
well  as  M.  D.,  and  who  is  a  professor  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Colleg 
As  an  obstetrician  and  a  gynecologist,  Pro£  By  ford  has  a  h 
reputation  in  the  West,  and  we  believe  he  deserves  it ;  and  the  fav( 
ble  reception  which  has  been  given  to  his  works  by  the  professio; 
an  evidence  that  they  contain  much  that  is  valuable.  The  volume 
fore  us  is  too  small  and  incomplete  for  a  manual  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats,  but  it '  is  the  result  of  large  experience  and  fiiit] 
observation.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  author  allad 
favorably  to  the  abomination  known  as  the  stem-pessary«  and,  a 
recommending,  rather  freely,  the  use  of  caustic  potassa  and  the  » 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  These  powerful  agents  may  answer  wel 
his  hands,  but  they  are  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse  by  others 
experienced.  We  should  think,  too,  that  ptyalism,  of  which  he 
proves  in  some  cases  of  induration  of  the  cervix,  might  easily  do  ni 
harm  than  good.  On  the  whole,  wo  consider  the  book  a  usefbl 
for  those  who  have  already  had  some  experience  to  enable  then 
discriminate  in  adopting  the  author's  suggestions.  It  is  painful  re 
ing,  but  those  who  have  the  courage  to  struggle  through  it  will  1 
something  to  reward  them  for  their  labor. 

To  the  student  of  science,  in  hb  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
innumerable  worlds  which  surround  us,  the  concise,  intelligible, 
highly-scientific  little  volume  entitled  "  Other  Worlds  than  Oar 
will  no  doubt  be  found  of  interest  and,  we  trust,  will  not  only  re 
to  him  many  new  theories,  but  will  aid  him  in  acquiring  the  many 
portant  facts  which  have  been  so  recently  discovered.  In  the  onii 
march  of  science  on  nearly  all  sides,  astronomy  has  not  been  lef 
remain  in  the  embryonic  condition  which  characterized  it  doring 
days  of  Newton  and  Galileo.  Since  the  real  commencement  of 
study  of  solar  physics,  a  little  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 

1  Other  Worlds  than  Ours :  The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  1 
of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  i 
Author  of  "  Saturn  and  its  System,*'  "  Sun-Views  of  tlie  Earth,'*  ••  Half-I 
with  the  Telescope/'  etc.     12mo,  pp.  834.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1 
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minds  of  the  world  have  endeavored  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  explore 
this  tlmost  nn&thomable  field.  Yet  much  wa;;  so  hypothetical  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  make  much  progress  until  some  new 
menu  of  research  could  be  discovered,  and  this  it  was  the  fortune  of 
the  inrentive  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  bring  to  light  in  the 
discoFery  of  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  solar  physics.  A 
great  revolution  has  within  a  very  few  years  consequently  taken  place, 
and  mnch  of  what  was  formerly  only  conjecture  has  now  become  mat- 
ter of  hcL  To  the  skeptic  it  will  no  doubt  seem  hypothetical  to  state 
that  many  of  the  elements  of  the  atmospheres  of  other  worlds  than 
ours  are  now  capable  of  being  revealed  to  us  with  certainty,  but  time 
and  perseverance  have  already  accomplished  this  much.  How  far  many 
of  the  revelations  thus  made  are  able  to  be  extended  by  the  means  of 
terrestrial  analogy,  and  to  be  accepted  as  facts,  it  is  left  for  the  reader 
tojndge  for himsel£  One  thing  is  certain,  however;  that,  while  much 
was  b  darkness,  much  has  been  brought  to  light,  beyond  even  the 
fond  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  observers.  It  is  always  a 
piotsare  to  read  a  book  which  contains  so  much  good  sense  and  so 
oany  plausible  theories  as  we  find  in  "  Other  Worlds  than  Ours." 
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^^TSIOLOQT  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

PiiPAEKD  BY  DBF.  D.  F.  LINCOLN,  AUD  S.  G.  WEBBER,  of  Boston. 

1. — Spontaneous    Comhustion,     By   Alexander  Ooston,  M.  D., 
•^fcerdecn.     (British  and  Foreign  Modico-Chirurgical  Review,  January, 

I»  many  of  the  older  writers,  whose  remarks  were  penned  in  the 
^**fiuicy  of  several  of  the  sciences  to  which  we  now  owe  the  great 
J^^amess  and  definiteness  of  our  views  of  diseases  and  morbid  states 
'^^  general,  there  occur  passages  and  details  of  cases  leading  to  the 
Portion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  the  human  body  spon- 
^eouaiy  to  inflame,  or,  being  once  inflamed,  spontaneously  to  continue 
^  bom  until  the  tissues  are  reduced  to  ashes. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  general  interest, 
'^  coiifined  to  the  medical  profession,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
•'^hjeet;  and  in  the  cariier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find 
^ediol  jurists  and  medical  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  engaged  in 
forking  out  the  problem,  and  contributing  to  a  better  understanding 
^^  it    At  this  time,  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
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was  universal,  with  the  exception  of  an  unexpressed  skepticism  in  the 
rainds  of  the  profession  in  England,  with  whom  the  notion  of  such  a 
possibility  has  been  at  no  time  general  or  popular. 

Dupuytren  was  inclined  to  believe  that  there  existed  merely  an  in- 
creased combustibility  of  the  tissues  in  certain  cases,  and  not,  as  had 
been  assumed,  a  capacity  for  occasional  spontaneous  ignition.  The 
new  school  of  legal  medicine,  originated  in  Germany  by  Caspar, 
refused  any  belief  to  either  of  these  views,  and  his  opinions  were  con- 
firmed by  Liebig,  who  in  1850  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
setting  forth,  as  had  previously  been  mentioned  by  Fontanelle,  that 
portions  of  flesh  soaked  in  alcohol  will  burn  only  so  long  as  the  alco- 
liol  burns  in  them,  and  asserting  that  the  combustion  of  such  a  struct- 
ure as  the  human  body,  containing  seventy-five  per  cent^  of  water,  is 
an  absolute  impossibility  without  the  aid  of  a  large  amount  of  neigh- 
boring combustible  material.  The  works  of  the  last-mentioned  writew 
have  given  to  the  subject  all  the  features  it  now  presents,  and  have 
stamped,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have,  in  recent  years,  adverted 
to  the  question,  the  tendency  to  incredulity  observable  in  the  treatises 
on  legal  medicine  of  Still6,  Guy,  and  Taylor.  One  fact,  howoFer,  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  none  of  those  who  totally  disbelieve  in  the  idea 
of  spontaneous  combustion  profess  to  have  seen  a  single  case  analo- 
gous to  those  observed  by  its  supporters. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  weight  of  authority  i»  •" 
favor  of  spontaneous,  ignition,  or,  at  least,  of  increased  combustibility' 
two  modes  of  viewing  the  subject,  which  have  been  generally  <50'*J[. 
bined  under  the  title  of  spontaneous  combustion,  or  empresmus.     ^ 
thirty-five  writers  to  whom  the  author  has  had  access,  five  are  entire  *^ 
skeptical,  viz.,  Drs.  Caldwell,  Caspar,  and  Taylor,  and  the  chemi^ 
Bischoff  and  Liobig ;   three  believe   in  increased  combustibility, 
Dupuytren,  Stille,  and  Guy ;  while  the  i*emaining  twenty-seven  beli^ 
in  the  spontaneous  ignitability  of  the  human  body. 

The  most  prevalent  theory  has  been  that  held  bv  the  early  writei 
and  supported  by  Orfila,  Fod6r6,  Gordon  Smith,  taris,  Briand,  ei 
etc.,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  body  is  capable  of  gene 
ing  under  the  okin,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  and  cavities  of  tl^ 
body,  hydrogen,  or  other  gases  similar  to  those  formed  in  the  in 
tines,  and  that  the  electrical  condition  of  the  body  can  sometimes  i 
nite  these  gases.  What  these  gases  are  has  not  been  clearly  stated 
Gordon  Smith  being  of  the  opinion  that  carburctted  hydrogen  is  tb^ 
chief  compound  ;  and  others,  such  as  Averardi  and  Apjohn,  believing^ 
it  to  be  phosphu retted  hydrogen. 

Another  theory,  advocated  by  Lair,  Ritter,  E&hn,  arid  MitcbeU, 
and  based  on  the  fact  that  most  of  the  victims  of  this  occurrence  have 
been  drunkards,  is,  that  alcohol  is  present  in  their  blood  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  combustible.  Now,  Liebig  and  Bisclioff  say  tliat  alcohol 
cannot  be  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  without  coagulating  their 
albumen.  But  this  is  not  true  :  the  autlior  himself  has  seon  cases  of 
death  from  alcoholic  poisoning,  or  in  people  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  where  the  smell  was  strong  in  the  blood,  and  sometimes  so 
marked  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  that  it  was  possible  to  ascer- 
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Uio  the  nature  of  tlie  beverage  used.  Chemistry,  too,  has  frequently 
detected  alcohol  in  the  blood,  and,  in  a  case  observed  by  the  authors 
father,  there  existed  so  much  alcohol  in  the  body  that  the  serum  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  braiu  caught  fire  and  burned  on  the  approach  of  a 
lighted  match.  Marc  and  Scherf  declare  that  the  eructations  and 
breath  of  drunkards  are  occasionally  capable  of  taking  fire,  though  this 
point  seems  rather  doubtful  But  even  admitting  the  presence  of  large 
4uantitiea  of  alcohol  in  the  body  docs  not  make  this  theory  tenable, 
aa  the  experiroeuta  of  Fontanelle,  Liebig,  and  Bischoff,  on  flesh  soaked 
iD  alcohol,  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

Fiftv-seven  cases  are  recorded,  some  of  them  datinjr  back  two  cen- 
turies.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  in  the  first  of  which 
nuij  be  placed  those  manifestly  false,  or  where  the  statements  bear  ab- 
{^uniitr  on  their  fiftce,  as  well  as  those  the  truth  of  which  may  justly  be 
8iutpected  until  fresh  and  better  evidence  shall  have  been  collected  to 
prove  or  disprove  them.  In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  those 
whose  accuracy  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  this  di\if- 
ion  that  the  conclusions  based  on  the  authentic  cases  are  very  different 
from  those  which  can  be  deduced  where  all  the  cases,  true  and  doubt- 
ful, are  admitted  indiscriminately  as  evidence. 

The  cases  of  the  first  class,  which  the  author  cites,  certainly  justify 
him  in  calling  them  "worthless  data,"  although  they  furnish  very  enter- 
taining reading.  An  hysterical  girl  feels  a  sudden  burning  in  her  fingers, 
Aod  sees  a  blue  flame  hovering  about  them,  "  visible  only  in  the  dark," 
which  cannot  be  extinguished  by  water.     A  blacksmith  has  a  similar 
experience.     A  man  sees  a  flash  of  fire  seize  on  his  shirt,  which  is  in- 
^^tly  reduced  to  ashes,  without  his  wristbands  being  touched  at  all ; 
^  cries  out,  and  when  help  arrives  he  is  found  on  the  floor,  surround- 
ed by  a  light  flame  (of  spirit,  spilt  over  his  clothes  ?)  which  disappears 
^  lus  friends  approach.     A  man  lies  down  in  bed  with  his  clothes  on, 
*nd  bums  spontaneously ;  his  "  whole  trunk  "  and  thighs  are  said  to 
»>e  badly  burnt — ^yet,  "  remarkable  to  state,  at  the  places  where  his 
Rothes  were  completely  burnt  the  body  was  uninjured,  and  vi4^  versaJ*^ 
?^o«t  of  these  cases  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  person  injured.     It 
^  Upon  this  class  alone  tnat  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  ignitahility 
'^'^•U;  those  to  follow,  whose  veracity  cannot  be  impeached,  speak 
'^^crely  for  increased  combustibility. 

The  second  class  of  cases,  too  truthful  in  their  narratives  to  be  dis- 
believed,  and  attested  by  so  many  competent  observers,  present  a  char- 
acter differing  much  from  the  fables  cited  above.  In  the  first  class, 
**}*iiy  of  the  patients  recovered ;  in  the  second  class,  the  subjects  all 
^*©d ;  and  not  only  so,  but  were  all  found  dead — their  bodies,  their 
clothes,  and  the  articles  in  their  neighborhood,  being  partially  or  en- 
**»^ly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  only  remarkable  thing  about  them  being 
^^^9t  the  bodies  were  burnt  and  charred  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
^^stnietion  of  the  neighboring  objects,  and  to  an  extent  which  seems 
''^capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  clothes 
^d  objects  in  the  vicinity.  (For  illustration,  several  specimens  of  cases 
^^^  cited,  from  which  only  one  is  here  presented,  as  follows :) 

^Ou  the  14th  March,  1869,  my  father  and  I  were  requested  to  ex- 
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amine  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Warrack,  or  Ross,  aged  sixty-six,  who  re- 
sided alone  in  a  house  near  the  Bridge  of  Dec,  Aberdeen.    She  wn 
said  to  have  been  stout,  of  intemperate  habits,  and  her  son  stated  thit 
he  had  left  her,  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  14th,  in  her  usual  health.    Shewn 
found  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  same  day,  lying  burnt  on  the  lower  steps  of  the 
stair  of  her  house,  on  her  left  side.     The  house  was  penraded  with  a 
disagreeable  smell,  but  liker  that  of  burning  straw  than  of  baroing 
animal  matter.     Tlie  room  which  she  usually  inhabited,  the  door  of 
which  was  within  two  yards  of  the  place  where  she  lay,  had  the  same 
smell ;  the  chair  in  which  she  sat  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  iti 
back  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  its  arms  wholly  so.     The  seat  of 
the  chair  showed  mere  traces  of  the  action  of  fire.     The  bed,  ahoat 
two  feet  from  her  chair,  had  its  straw  mattress  slightly  burnt  at  its  fore 
part     The  wood-work  of  the  bed  and  the  curtains  were  umnjiire<L 
Her  chair  was  about  four  feet  from  the  fireplace,  and  about  two  feet 
from  an  uninjured  mahogany  table,  on  which  stood  an  empty  bee^bot• 
tie,  smelling  of  whiskey.     Nothing  else  in  the  room  was  touched  bv 
fire.     The  stairs  were  of  wood,  and  underneath,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  where  she  lay,  they  were  charred  to  the  depth  of  a  Quarter 
of  an  inch.     The  perpendicular  bars  of  the  hand-rails  similarly  chined 
beside  her  for  a  foot  up,  the  top  rail  and  the  wall,  which  was  half  a 
foot  from  the  hand-rail,  blackened  by  smoke.     The  condition  of  the 
body,  however,  showed  that  the  fire  had  caused  the  greatest  alteratiooa 
in  it.     Tlie  hair  was  burnt  off,  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  and  front  oi 
the  head  burnt  of^  the  bones  exposed,  blackened,  and 'calcined.    I^ 
back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  trunk  everywhere,  converted  into 
greasy  charcoal  to  the  deptli  of  about  an  inch,  the  skin  totally  remofw 
and  the  bones  of  the  trunk  lying  bare,  blackened,  and  calcined.    X^ 
front  wall  of  the  abdomen  totally  destroyed  and  wanting ;  the  int^ 
tines  burnt  into  a  hard  and  blackened  mass ;  the  liver  converted  io-^^ 
ashes  for  the  depth  of  an  inch,  but  retaining  its  shape,  its  left  Ic**^ 
projecting  nine  inches  from  the  margins  of  the  ribs.     The  upper  lini*^ 
distorted ;  the  elbows  strongly  flexed,  and  everywhere  charred  Uf 
great  depth,  the  bones,  however,  even  of  the  fingers,  preserving  th^^ 
position.     The  right  thigh  had  its  deeper  muscles  still  uncharred,  b^ 
of  the  appearance  of  roasted  beef,  and  very  dry ;  the  skin  and  supc^ 
ficial  muscles  totally  burnt  away.     The  right  leg  only  partially  attacne^ 
to  the  thigh,  and  entirely  converted  into  a  soft,  black,  greaay,  an' 
shapeless  cinder,  through  which  the  finger  could  be  pushed  with 
The  left  thigh  and  leg  m  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  right  ex^ 
tremity,  but  still  attached  to  the  foot,  which  was  a  charred  and  shriv^ 
elled  mass  similar  to  the  right  foot.     Not  a  vestige  of  clothing  le-^ 
mained  anywhere.'' 

2. — RechercJvRS  expMmentales  sur  la  RiginiraHon  anaiamique  el 
fonctionnelle  de  la  Moelle  ipiniere.  Mabius  et  Yaklair,  ProfeaaeurB  ii 
rUniversit^  de  Liege.  (Memoires  Couronn^s,  etc.,  publi6s  par  1' Acade- 
mic Royale  dcs  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Beaux-arts  de  ^elgique^  t 
xxi..  Mars,  1870.) 

Experimental  Researches  in  regard  to  the  Anatomical  and  Fwmc- 
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neratUm  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  Masius  and  Vanlair,  Pro- 
lie  XJnivereitj  of  Li^ge. 

ly  of  Certain  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Conditions  of 
Cord. — After  studying  the  filum  terminale,  we  arrived  at  un- 
^Dclnsions  in  regard  to  its  stracture.  a.  The  filum  terminale, 

at  ita  upper  and  middle  portion  has  the  same  elements  as 
elf;  but  they  are  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  way.  At 
ry  there  are  nervous  fibres,  mostly  longitudinal,  represent- 
imns ;  and  in  the  centre  multipolar  cells,  representing  the 
nee;  but  the  latter  arc  thinly  scattered  and  occupy  a  nearly 
ce ;  so  that  here  there  are  neither  anterior  nor  posterior 

consequently  no  columns.  The  medullary  canal  is  likewise 
e  filum  terminale,  but  its  very  eccentric  situation,  its  lining 
i  epithelium,  and  the  anastomotic  communications  between 
lien  form  its  wall,  and  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  central 
t  also  a  peculiar  character. 

•oportion  as  the  posterior  end  of  the  filum  terminale  is  ap- 
t  18  successively  deprived  of  its  layer  of  nervous  fibres, 
ganglionic  cells,  and  finally  is  reduced  to  a  hollow  epithelial 

5 resenting  the  central  canal, 
am  terminale  of  the  frog,  as  just  described,  is  compared 
me  part  in  man,  remarkable  differences  are  found  between 
ictures.  But,  on  referring  to  the  embryonic  development  of 
man,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  these  differences 
iminish,  and  the  examination  of  facts  leads  to  the  conclu- 
e  filum  terminale  of  the  adult  frog  resembles  the  human 
ed  in  its  development  Moreover,  each  segment  of  the 
Dale  in  the  adult  frog  represents  successive  phases  of  the 
it  of  the  human  cord. 

ling  now  to  the  study  of  the  physiological  properties  of 
8  of  the  cord.     To  estimate  correct Iv  the  effects  of  section 

on  sensibility  and  motion,  it  was  important  first  to  circum- 
utaneous  territory  of  the  principal  roots,  and  especially  of 
8  roots.  For  this  purpose,  the  root  under  examination  was 
1  the  points  of  the  integument  which  had  lost  their  sensi- 
t,  paper  disks  moistened  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being 
dnce  the  cutaneous  irritation. 

means  it  was  found  that  the  regions  of  the  hind-legs  sup- 
»  seventh  pair  and  the  tenth  pair  were  clearly  enough  cir- 
;  but  the  limits  of  the  regions  supplied  by  the  eighth  and 

be  determined  only  rather  vaguely.  The  anterior  legs  are 
ith  sensitive  fibres,  almost  exclusively  by  the  second  pair, 
its  of  the  refiex  centres  in  the  cord  which  unite  to  the  cor- 

motor  fibres,  the  fibres  which  compose  the  four  pos- 
(  of  the  sciatic  plexus  (seventh,  eightn,  ninth,  and  tenth) 
1  in  a  segment  of  cord  which  extends  from  a  little  less  than 
5tres  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  seventh  root  to  just  bc- 
sertion  of  the  tenth. 

^entb  and  eighth  roots  have  each  a  separate  centre.  The 
ninth  roots  mso,  doubtless,  have  separate  centres,  but  they 
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cauuot  be  demonstrated.  Each  of  the  centres,  whose  limits  have  been 
accurately  defined,  is  included  in  a  se^rment  of  the  cord  which  com- 
mences immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  its  roots,  and  exteocb 
toward  the  cephalic  end  to  just  behind  the  insertion  of  the  next  rootft. 

The  portion  of  the  cord  behind  the  tenth  ptur  seems  not  to  be  the 
centre  of  reflex  action. 

What  is,  then,  the  function  of  this  part  of  the  cord  ? 

The  ganglionic  cells  contained  in  the  fllum  termioale  send  prolon- 
gations which  are  directed  forward,  and  which,  after  having  coaned 
the  interval  which  separates  these  cells  from  the  insertion  of  the  tenth 
pair,  are  united  to  the  fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord 
to  form  the  last  spinal  pair,  and  emerge  from  the  cord  with  them. 
The  cells  of  the  filum  terminate  supply  thus  at  once  to  the  the  sensi- 
tive and  motor  roots  of  the  tenth  pair — and  on  both  sides — ^fibres  re- 
spectively sensitive  and  motor.  The  sensitive  cells  send  besides  sensi- 
tive fibres  to  the  braui,  and  the  motor  cells  receive  likewise  motor 
fibres  from  the  centres  of  volition.  But  the  motor  cells  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  sensitive  cells.  There  are  no  anastomoses,  or,  at  leiut, 
functional  communication  between  the  two  species  of  cells. 

The  reflex  centres  of  the  anterior  legs  commence  between  one  and 
one-half  mm.  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  second  root,  and  end  im- 
mediately below  the  third  root.  Their  extent  is  three  to  three  and* 
half  mm. 

II.  Study  of  the  Reproduction  of  the  Cord  from  a  HitidogM 
and  Functional  Point  of  View, 

Observation  I. — A  rather  small,  lively  gray  frog  was  subjected  on 
March  25,  18C9,  to  an  operation  by  which  two  millimetres  of  the  cord 
between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrsB  were  removed.     Immediaielj 
there  was  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  with  pw^ 
crvation  of  reflex  excitability  in  the  hind-legs.    After  a  month,  when  rt 
was  placed  on  a  table  with  its  hind-legs  stretched  out,  it  soon  dW 
them  up  under  itself,  and  took  the  position  usual  to  frogs  at  rest    '^ 
suspended  in  the  air  by  its  fore-leg,  it  perfonned  spontaneously  d<^^ 
movements  of  extension  and  flexion  with  its  hind-legs.     When  plac^ 
on  its  back,  it  endeavored  to  turn  over,  using  both  fore  and  luna  leg** 
The  skin  of  the  hind-legs  was  still  anesthetic.     On  irritating  tb^ 
skin,  no  motion  showing  pain  was  produced ;  when  the  fore-legs  w^^ 
irritated  they  were  w^ithdrawn,  and  the  hind-legs  were  siraultaQeoO^^ 
moved.  ^ 

Reflex  movements,  excited  by  pinching,  were  not  produced  at  t^ 
level  of  the  articulation  of  the  sacral  with  the  cocevireal  verteb^^ 
More  posteriorly  they  were  obtained,  and  when  the  irritation  was  0w 
plied  to  the  leg  they  were  very  energetic. 

After  nearly  a  month  the  frog  was  examined.  The  skin  was  n^ 
healed,  the  vertebral  arches  were  not  reproduced.  The  ends  of  tb* 
cord  were  clearly  distinguishable  by  their  white  color.  Between  tbeiK^ 
them  was  an  interval,  wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  filled  with  ^ 
yellowish,  translucent  substance  of  a  gelatinous  appearance.  Thid 
gelatinous  substance  filled  not  only  the  irregular  cuneiform  s^pace  be* 
tween  the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  but  still  was  prolonged  a  little  for 
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rard  and  backward  between  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  the  lateral 
ices  of  the  two  ends,  so  as  to  cause  adhesions  betw^cen  these  and  the 
^  The  gelatinous  substance  was  a  little  more  consistent  in  the 
xis  of  the  canal  than  at  the  periphery.  The  chief  elements  were 
flls,  of  which  some  seemed  perfectly  spherical  and  ovoid,  without  pio- 
•Dgations ;  others  had  one  prolongation  ;  others  fusiform  without  being 
J»T  long,  and  bipolar;  others  were  multipolar,  and  of  these,  some  pro- 
Bgstions  could  be  followed  from  one  cell  to  another.  These  cells 
?re  evidently  nervous  cells,  identical  with  those  in  the  gray  substance 
the  cord.  There  were  also  nervous  cells  which  seemed  to  have  en- 
«d  npon  the  process  of  degeneration.  Also  in  a  very  thin  granular 
terial  which  formed  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  gelatinous 
w  were  found  also  flattened,  irregular  fibres,  thicker  than  those 
ich  proceeded  from  the  cells,  with  nuclei.  These  were  analogous  to 
fibres  of  Remak.  There  were  no  medullary  fibres,  but  some  fine 
I  varicose. 

Both  ends  of  the  divided  cord  contained  degenerated  nerve-fibres. 
Obsbrvation  IV. — One  millimetre  was  removed  at  the  union  of  the 
I  and  sixth  vertebrae  from  a  frog's  cord  in  November,  1867.  In 
jr,  1868,  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  were  completely  restored 
he  hind-legs,  and  cutaneous  sensibility  had  reappeared  as  acute  as 
iormal  conditions. 

Observations  V.  and  VI. — Similar  voluntary  motion  and  sensa- 
i  were  perfectly  restored. 

The  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is  :  The  spinal  cord  in  frogs 
tises  the  power  of  spontaneotisly  repairing  a  loss  of  substance  caused 
\$  structure  J  and  of  recovering  its  previous  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
I  properties. 

lliis  is,  we  think,  a  now  discovery. 

Otbera  have  investigated  the  return   of  muscular  irritability  after 
ion  of  the  cor  J,  but  not  after  resection,  and  the  anatomical  condi- 
of  the  cord  was  not  examined.     When  resection  has  been  made, 
aoiiiml  always  died 

The  reason  for  success  in  the  experiments  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
opeTBtions  were  performed  in  the  winter,  when  the  fi*og  was  less 
litive  to  the  injury  ;  small,  active  gray  frogs  were  used.  The  ner- 
I  fibres  seem  to  appear  after  the  cells  in  the  interposed  substance, 
oh  corresponds  with  the  embryonic  development  of  the  cord  when 
cells  of  toe  gray  substance  are  first  found,  then  the  fibres.  Vol- 
uy  motion  reappears  before  sensibility.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
iKnce  in  the  length  of  the  segment  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
i  of  the  cokL  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  theory  of  nutritive 
tres. 

The  sensitive  fibres  have  their  trophic  centre  in  the  spinal  ganglia, 
3e  the  cord  is  the  common  trophic  centre  of  the  anterior  roots,  but 
not  be  decomposed  into  secondary  centres.  Probably  the  same  is 
>for  these  two  species  of  intramedullary  fibres,  which  may  be  con- 
sred  as  prolongations  of  the  roots.  Now,  in  the  frogs  operated  on, 
intnunediillary  sensitive  fibres  which  pass  from  the  central  end  of 
cord  to  the  brain   will  be  cut  off"  from  all  communication  with 
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their  nutritive  centre,  while  the  intramedullary  motor  fibres  will  escape 
this  misfortune. 

The  foUowingf  aphorisms  follow  from  the  preceding: 

'^  1.  The  spinal  cord,  in  frogs,  may  spontaneously  repair  losses  • 
substance  in  its  own  tissue  by  means  of  a  new  medullary  timu, 

"2.  Tlie  return  of  i\iQ  functions  of  the  cord  suapcuded  by  retto 
of  the  lesion  coincides  with  the  regeneration  of  its  anatomical  elemeiti 

*'  3.  This  regeneration,  at  once  anatomical  aud  fiinctioDa],  tab 
place  only  gradually.  For  the  reproduction  of  the  histological  di 
ments,  the  formation  of  cells  precedes  that  of  fibres.  As  to  phyti( 
logical  properties,  voluntary  motion  reappears  first." 

3. — The  Muscular  Sense  {Mushelsinn).  By  Pro£  Georgi.  (Ai 
chiv  fiir.  Anat.  PhysioL  und  Wissenschaftlicho  Medicin.,  il,  1870 
p.  251.) 

The  separation  of  the  sense  of  touch  (Tastsinn)  from  the  sense  ( 
feeling  (Gefiililssinn)  was  a  great  step  toward  the  understanding  of  th 
latter.  But  serious  errors  and  uncertainty  still  prevail  concerning  ih 
significaticm  of  the  new  sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  sense  of  feeling  and  the  sense  of  toncl 
bec.'ime  necessary  so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  latter  dependei 
upon  motion.  All  the  other  senses,  notwithstanding  their  niaterii 
differences,  are  merely  modifications  of  feeling  (Empfindang),  ani 
agree  in  this,  that  they  receive  their  impulse  from  without,  and  con 
vey  it  to  the  brain.  The  muscular  sense  can  be  active  only  when  tk* 
motor  nerves  receive  their  Impulse  from  the  centre,  and  thereby  pw 
duce  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibres.  This  consideration  necca 
sarily  separates  the  muscular  sense  still  wider  from  the  other  speciea  o< 
sensation,  and  does  not  include  it  merely  as  a  new  species  with  thi 
others,  but  refers  to  it  an  entirely  different  signification  psychologicaDy 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  contrast  between  sensation  and  b<' 
tion.  As  the  senses  are  named  from  the  different  organs  of  scnsatiw 
error  might  arise  from  speaking  of  a  muscular  sense,  when  the  nM» 
cles  serve  only  for  motion,  and  never  as  an  organ  of  sensation.  Tb 
reason  for  this  error  is  found  in  this,  that  we  nave  been  accustome 
to  consider  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  giuned  oJ 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  that,  consequently,  the  m^ 
cular  sense  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  (special)  sense  ;  for  it  cannot  ^ 
denied  that  a  large  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  i 
rived  thronnrh  it.  As  motor  nerves  are  not  sensitive,  it  was  necetfl 
to  refer  this  sense  to  the  sensitive  nerves  found  in  the  muscles,  whi 
are  acted  upon  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  so  the  < 
tinction  between  the  sense  of  feeling  and  muscular  sense  again  c 
appears. 

If  our  mind  is  in  communication  with  the  external  world, 
means  of  motion  as  by  means  of  feeling,  then  it  is  possible  thai 
may,  by  means  of  the  former,  receive  just  as  correct  a  knowlet 
thereof,  though  in  a  different  manner.     This  difference  in  the  knc 
edge  is  most  distinctly  marked,  and  its  explanation  is  fonnd  in 
contrast  between  feeling  and  sense  of  motion,  through  the  diffej 
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of  the  conductive  in  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves.  It  is 
remark,  that  every  sensation  is  subjective,  only  the  touchinc^ 
stende  Bewegung)  gains  a  true  knowledge  of  objects,  and 
1^  which  enters  into  it  is  of  objective  significance.  We  per- 
the  changes  in  our  sensitive  nerves,  and  we  call  that,  prop- 
ptive  mind  (empfindende  Seele),  so  it  feels  only  its  own 
conditions,  and  we  should  thereby  never  receive  a  notion 
»nud  world :  only  by  touch  do  we  distinguish  things  from 
lod  from  each  other ;  their  distance,  size,  and  form,  only  ob- 
itions,  by  which  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  truly  as  they 
mted  to  us  by  touch ;  and  after,  in  this  way,  obtaining  the 
lotions  (Objectivitat),  we  refer,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  to 
object,  the  sensations  which  are  likewise  received  from  it, 
hem  to  it  as  its  attributes ;  but  ever  with  the  proviso  that 
b  be  something  in  the  object  corresponding  to  them,  and 
ifferences  in  the  sensations  are  proportional  to  the  differences 
ttributes,  without,  however,  our  being  able  in  this  way  to 
knowledge  of  the  true  object  through  them. 
;emal  world  is  known  to  us  by  the  ract  that  we  distinguish 
from  it ;  which  is  possible  through  our  own  movements, 
an  change  our  position  at  will.  Objects  are  obstructions, 
\m  this  only  through  the  power  which  we,  by  virtue  of  the 
ires,  can  spontaneously  impart  to  the  muscles,  can  increase 
ish.  The  external  world  divides  up  into  single  objects  first 
aration  produced  by  ourselves ;  the  touching  hand  describes 
>nning  the  figure  of  the  object,  follows  the  boundaries,  and 
"es  and  retains  the  idea  of  the  object.  We  measure  the 
an  object  by  the  resistance  which  the  stretched  muscle  ex- 
and  the  amount  of  power  imparted  to  it  by  ourselves,  in 
Fercome  its  inertia.  '  The  sensation  unites  the  object  with 
through  the  operation  which  it  calls  forth  in  the  sensible 
1  to  which  it  necessarily  subjects  it ;  motion  separates  it  from 
laces  it  as  an  object  opposed  thereto. 

laations  come  from  the  outside  through  the  sensitive  nerves, 
[Seele)  holds  itself  receptive,  and  can  in  no  respect  change 
iaions  which  it  receives,  the  motion  for  touching  (Tastbewe- 
dwever,  goes  out  independently  from  the  mind,  and  may 
ill  We  must  first  from  within  produce  in  the  muscles  a 
order  to  experience  the  resistance  of  the  object ;  we  must 
id  diminish  the  power  of  the  motion,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  object;  we  must  pass  the  touching  motions  along  the 
i  of  the  object,  to  learn  its  form ;  and,  according  as  we  ap- 
le  separation  of  the  object  and  divide  it  into  its  parts,  there 
8  the  single  objects. 

nsation  proceeds  from  the  object,  and  is  passively  received  by 
which  nas  no  power  over  it^  but  merely  receives  it ;  this 
lets  of  two  factors,  the  irritation  of  the  object,  and  the  sensory 
the  nerve,  which  the  mind  can  never  distinguish.  On  the 
the  motion  proceeds  from  the  centre,  and  is,  as  such,  volun- 
lependent  on  the  ego ;  but  so  soon  as  it  meets  with  resist- 
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ancc,  the  separation  is  complete,  and  the  mind  distinguislies  what 
does  itself  from  that  which  the  objects  do  not  allow  it  to  do,  an 
tliereby  learns  their  objective  nature. 

The  impressions  made  on  various  parts  of  the  sensitiye  nenres  ai 
all  conveyed  to  the  brain ;  from  these  alone  the  mind  cannot  reoof 
nize  the  seat  of  the  irritation  giving  rise  to  the  impression.  OdI?  i 
motion  are  found  the  factors  of  space  and  time,  and  only  in  the  vnii 
tion  of  the  particular  motion  and  the  resistance  of  the  external  work 
by  which  the  motion  is  limited,  lies  the  possibility  of  distingnuhiiij 
the  position  and  localizing  the  object. 

The  touch  (Tasten)  is  no  impression  of  the  senses  (Linnenfec 
tion),  and  is  neither  identical  with  the  feeling  (G^fiihlinn),  nor  e^ 
cially  closely  united  to  it,  yet  it  can  find  a  proper  place  by  the  side  o; 
the  other  senses  as  muscular  sense  (Muskelsinn)  ;  for  this  indeed  M 
nothing,  but  only  serves  to  localize  that  which  is  felt,  and  to  refer  it  tc 
the  objective.  Hence,  if  we  say  we  feel  the  resistance,  we  feel  tb< 
hardness  or  softness,  the  weight  or  lightness  of  a  body,  this  is  the  coo- 
sequence  of  the  old  confusion  between  feeling  and  touching.  We 
must  really  estimate  the  weight  of  a  body  by  means  of  the  muscolw 
power  offset  by  its  pressure.  At  the  same  time  we  touch  (Ber&hren) 
the  body,  and  so  experience  an  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  tlw 
skin,  which  wo  designate  by  the  expression  feeling;  but  this  h»^ 
little  to  do  with  the  muscular  power  as  the  sensation  of  differeneeoi 
temperature,  which  is  recognized  at  the  same  time.  But  as  both  occni 
together,  and  because  the  feeling  from  mere  touch  is  so  uncertain, it i« 
difficult  for  us  to  separate  them.  If,  however,  the  sensitive  nerves  m 
paralyzed,  the  difference  is  clearly  seen. 

As  the  so-called  muscular  sense  has  nothing  in  common  with  tbe 
other  senses,  but  derives  its  entire  significance  from  the  motion,  the 
name  confuses  the  relation  as  it  is  derived  from  analogy,  as  it  teaches 
us  a  peculiar  quality  of  objects.  Still  less  has  it  the  significance  dtft 
the  muscle  is  an  organ  of  sensation  to  which  sensitive  nerves  are  dis- 
tribatod ;  when  a  limb  is  moved  passively  by  another,  wo  experieo<^ 
a  sensation  through  the  sensitive  ner\Ts,  for  the  parts  change  th«" 
relative  positions,  and  we  conclude  the  limb  is  moved,  for  it  i«  the 
same  sensation  which  we  feel  when  we  move  the  limb  ourselves.  Bot 
none  of  the  sensitive  nerves  found  in  the  muscles  can  inform  iw  w*t 
we  have  excited  a  motor  ner\c  so  as  to  produce  motion,  or  how  mot" 
power  has  been  expended,  or  how  much  it  must  be  increased  to  oteT- 
come  a  resistance;  audit  is  just  this  to  which  we  come,  ifwa^l' 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  falsely  so-called  muscular  sen*  f^ 
the  knowledge  of  outside  things. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  touches  upon  the  great  question  of  ^ 
sciousnes8. 

4. — Annual  Report  of  the  National  InHoie  Asylum  m  WxeHy  J 
the  Year  1869.  Dr.  Maresch.  Medizinische  Jahrbiicher,  Wien,  6  ^ 
6,  1870. 

There  remained  from  the  previous  year,  1868,  331  m.,  888  f.,t^ 
664 ;  were  treated,  during  the  year,  589  m.,  502  f.,  total  1,091  ^ 
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35  m.,  65  f.,  total  170,  were  cured ;  42  m.,  54  f.,  total  96,  were 
;  119  m.,  58  f.,  total  177,  died ;  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
il  m.,  254  f.,  total  505.  The  largest  number  of  patients  re- 
n  any  month  waf?  during  July,  the  smallest  number  in  Fcbru- 
kccording  to  age  there  were  received,  between  10  and  20 
4  m.,  15  f.,  total  29;  21  to  30  years,  62  m.,  34  f.,  total  96; 

0  years,  85  m.,  50  f.,  total  135  ;  41  to  50  years,  57  m.,  30  f., 
;  51  to  60  years,  29  m.,  19  f.,  total  48 ;  61  to  70  years,  4  m., 

d  10 ;  71  to  80  years,  6  m.,  4  f.,  total  10 ;  81  to  90  years,  1  i. 
various  affections  giving  rise  to  insanity  are  thus  classified, 
the  males,  chronic  cerebral  disease,  84 ;  excess  in  drink,  73 ; 
erebral  disease,  24 ;  depressing  mental  causes,  14 ;  unnatural 
noderate  gratificntion  of  sexual  impulse,  10 ;  excess  in  vcnery 
nk,  8 ;  marasmus,  8 ;  dyscrasin,  6 ;  hereditary  taint,  5  ;  trau- 
auaea,  5  ;  exalting  mental  affections,  3 ;  uncertain,  3  ;  ansemia, 
xmes,  8.  Among  the  females,  uncertain,  48  ;  chronic  cerebral 
27;  acut€  cerebral  disease,  25;  depressing  mental  cause?,  18; 
bI  disturbance,  12 ;  ansemia^ll;  neuroses,  9;  menstrual  dis- 
e,  8 ;  marasmus,  8 ;  onanism,  4 ;  excess  in  drink,  3. 
sral  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  cases  are  reported 
'  less  fully.  Among  these  is  a  case  of  chorea  with  mental  dis- 
e  in  a  man  fifty-six  years  old,  in  whose  family  during  a  hundred 
Iwnys  some  member,  usually  the  eldest  son,  had  had  chorea, 
tient  was  attacked  first  at  the  age  of  ton  years  without  known 
The  spasmodic  action  commenced  in  the  hand,  gradually  cx- 
to  the  rest  of  the  limb,  the  neck,  and  the  face.  The  mental  dis- 
e  appeared  first  not  until  half  a  year  before  he  was  received  into 
am.  He  had  illusions  in  regard  to  sights  and  sounds.  At  the 
was  found  chronic  meningitis  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  re- 
rather  widely-extended  cerebral  atrophy  with  hydrocephalus 
idity  of  the  arteries,  especially  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
On  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  from  the  origin  of  the  third 
lerve,  were  patches  of  connective  tissue,  partly  calcified,  the  size 
>-8eed  and  larger. 

^.,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Family  history 
no  hereditary  tendency.  At  six  years  of  age  she  was  thrown  on 
B  of  the  bed  by  the  maid-servant  with  such  force  that  a  large  gap- 
md  was  made,  with  fracture  of  the  bone  (?),  followed  by  inflam- 
>f  the  brain.  The  wound  healed  without  further  trouble.  It  was 
on-shaped,  two  inches  long  and  three  lines  wide  on  then  pper  right 
the  frontal  bone,  extending  as  far  as  the  temporal  bone.  Alter 
ITS,  attacks  of  eclampsia  s<4  in,  which  in  a  short  time  were  cured. 

1  years  of  age  bhe  fell  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  cellar, 
offered  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  from  which  she  soon  recov- 
!)atamenia  appeared  regularly  at  thirteen  years.  During  the  last 
ears,  before  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  she  has  had  cramp- 
ins  in  the  abdomen,  and  headache.  Three  years  ago  the  first 
>f  epilepsy  appeared.  After  the  attacks  the  patient  was  agitated, 
mmor,  and  there  appeared  slowly  a  slight  disturbance  of  mental 
n.    During  the  last  months  repeated  attacks,  with  symptoms  of 
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insanity,  appeared,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  institute.  After  some 
days  she  became  more  quiet,  and  reraembered,  though  dimly,  the  past 
Tlie  epileptic  attacks  were  frequently  repeated,  but  she  remained  quiet; 
her  perception  was  somewhat  dulled,  fkcr  judgment  weakened.  Dlo- 
sions  were  not  present.  Speech  was  uncertain,  stuttering.  MotioD  of 
limbs  not  affected. 

Psychical  symptoms :  insane  agitation,  nymphomaniacal  character 
of  delirium,  with  loss  of  recollection. 

The  attacks  appeared  very  frequently  at  short  intervals,  yet  geBe^ 
ally  more  severe  at  the  time  of  the  menses.  At  the  same  time  ap- 
peared also  excessive  agitation,  which  showed  the  character  of  ffeA 
sexual  excitement.  At  this  time  she  was  insane  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage,  was  obscene,  desired  men,  coition,  a  child,  and  showed  also, it 
other  tban  the  time  of  the  intercurrent  epileptic  attacks,  strong  djoo- 
phomaniacal  muscular  action,  even  to  exhaustion,  and  great  increase  of 
congestion,  of  the  temperature  of  both  head  and  body,  and  of  the  con- 
junctival injection.  These  paroxysms  lasted  five  to  eight  days,  and  were 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  months.  Her  intellectual  power  de- 
creased more  and  more,  memory  was  lost,  perception  became  duU^ 
She  finally  died  without  any  constant  paralytic  symptoms. 

Dura  mat<>r  moderately  tense,  the  pia  mater  soft,  rich  in  blood, 
moderately  moist ;  cortical  substance  somewhat  red,  medullaiy  soft, 
rich  in  blood,  moist  In  the  ventricles  some  drops  of  serum;  toekA 
hippocampus  slimmer,  hard  to  the  feel,  exceedingly  anasmic  on  section. 
The  perpendicular  ridee  of  the  occipital  protuberance  deviated  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  thereby  making  the  left  side  of 
the  cerebral  cavity  larger. 

5. — "  VAplasie  Lamineuse  Progressive,^^  (Atrophy  of  the  Con- 
nective Tissue.)     By  Dr.  Louis  Lande. 

This  affection  is  the  trophoneurosis  of  Romberg,  who  observed  the 
second  recorded  case,  in  Berlin,  in  1837  ;  the  first  being  that  described 
by  Parry,  in  1825.  It  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
ccllulo-adipose  tissue,  which  afifected  the  le/t  side  of  the  face  in  ten  of 
the  eleven  cases  collected  by  Lande  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

As  to  causation,  hereditary  influence  cannot  be  traced.  The  di^ 
ease  has  been  observed  to  commence  from  the  third  to  the  twen^ 
second  year  of  life  ;  four  cases  were  of  males,  seven  of  females.  1^ 
general  health  is  not  impaired. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  whit<j  spot,  or  spots,  or  simply  a  paleneia  of 
a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  white  spot  enlarges  and  be 
comes  depressed ;  the  panniculus  adiposus  disappears ;  the  catb  Vi^ 
thickness,  becomes  finnly  united  with  the  deeper  parts,  and  where  it 
lies  over  bones  it  forms  a  tight  band  or  bridle  connecting  them.  ^ 
short,  it  resembles  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum.  The  sebaceous  secretion  ■ 
greatly  dimniished;  the  hairs  suffer  impairment  of  nutrition.  Ob^ 
side  of  the  face  will  be  that  of  a  healthy  and  blooming  youth,  wbiN 
the  other  seems  to  belong  to  an  aged  invalid ;  with  thia  differenoe*  ^ 
the  skin  has  the  very  reverse  of  the  flabby  appearance  noticed  in  ^ 
people. 
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Sometimes  some  of  the  arteries  diminish  in  calibre.  Capillary 
oogestioD  occurs  with  Dormal  readiness.  The  bulk  of  the  muscles  is 
M  tlian  normal,  but  they  contract  perfectly  well ;  they  are  shortened 
tw,  tod  thus  distort  the  features.  Fibrillar  contractions  occurred  in 
>me  cases.  Sensibility  usually  normal ;  neuralgic  symptoms  in  two 
ises;  hypersesthesia  in  three ;  habitual  pruritus,  and  sensation  as  of 
robber  mask,  in  two.  The  cartilages  and  bones  become  atrophied, 
last;  and  even  one  side  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  u\iila,  and  the 
liun  palati,  are  now  and  then  similarly  affected.  The  functions  of 
ecial  sense  are  unimpaired. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  slow ;  it  has  been  known  to  cx- 
fwover  twenty  years  in  one  instance,  and  has  never  proved  fatal, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  sometimes  arrested  permanently. 
The  application  of  the  interrupted  current  has  seemed  to  do  good 
a  few  cases. 

The  author's  "  conclusions  "  are  (in  brief)  as  follows : 
"This  atrophy  resides  essentially  in  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  both 
ra-and  extra-organic.     It  affects  the  adipose  element,  the  areolar 
re,  and  the  embryoplastic  corpuscles,  but  not  the   elastic  tissue." 

0  microscopic  analysis  has  been  made.] 

**The  following  organs  are  nof  primarily  affected :  a.  The  motor 
fes;  for  motility  is  normal.  6.  'Hie  sensitive  nerves;  for  sensibil- 
ia  not  impaired,  c.  The  vaso-motors;  for  the  sympathetic  phe- 
nena  are  exhibited  upon  the  affected  spot,  equally  with  the  healthy 
e  of  the  face,  d.  The  muscular  elements ;  for  the  myotility  is  pre- 
yed intact  even  after  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  the  muscles 
lining  all  their  force,  e.  The  vascular  elements.  /.  The  glandular 
nents. 

'^The  concomitant  lesions  are  deuteropathic. 
**We  cannot  discover  in  this  affection  cither  congenital  atrophy,  or 
tttial  atrophy  of  all  the  tissues,  or  atrophy  subsequent  to  a  lesion 
he  great  sympathetic,  or  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  neuralgic 
))bv,  or  paralytic  atrophy,  etc. 

**  There  is  no  proof  that  we  ought  to  ascribe  it  to  a  lesion  of  a 
aal  system  of  trophic  nerves — ^the  very  existence  of  this  system 
ig  &r  fipom  proved ;  and  a  fortiori^  we  must  not  here  see  the  mani- 
tioQ  of  a  neurosis  of  this  system  (trophoneurosis). 
''We  therefore  can  ascribe  the  disease  to  nothing  but  a  special 
tion  of  the  tissue  lamineux.  We  have  instances  of  the  hypertro- 
of  the  latter  in  sclerosis  of  the  nervous  centres,  progressive  nerv- 
itrophy,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  first  period  of  cirrhosis 
«  fiver,  etc 

'  Its  atrophy,  likewise,  is  demonstrated  by  our  observations,  and 
(minion  is  justified  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  second 
id  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  ultimate  modifications  of 
licial  tisane. 

The  term  *  trophoneurosis,'  employed  by  Romberg,  prejudges  the 
te  and  the  pathogenesis  of  the  affection.'' 

\. — Secondary  Degeneration  of  the    Cord,  artificially  produced, 

1  C.  WserrpHAL   (Virchow's  Archiv,   xlviiL,   516;    Archiv  i\lr 

voL.  V.  26 
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Psychiatric,  ii.).      A.  Vulpian  (analysis  of  the  above.  Archives  de 
Physiologic,  iiL,  4.) 

Prof.  Westphal  has  lateJy  published  the  results  of  experimeDts, 
showing  that  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  animals,  may  give 
rise  to  secondary  degeneration  of  certain  of  the  white  columns. 

The  animals  selected  were  dogs.  Two  cases  only  are  rq>OTtcdt 
though  others  have  been  observed.  A  small  incision  was  made  in  the 
skin  without  opening  the  vertebral  canal,  through  which  a  pointed  in- 
strument was  plunged  into  the  cord. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  lumbar  region  was  penetrated,  the  n- 
strument  passing  forward  from  right  to  left,  through  the  left  posterior 
and  anterior  columns  and  the  left  half  of  the  gray  matter.  After  three 
months  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  cord  was  prepared  with  t  lolo- 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  In  the  second  experiment  the  animal 
was  killed  after  two  months,  and  the  track  of  the  instrument  wa^fonnd 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  cord. 

In  these  two  cases  it  was  observed  that  secondary  degencntioB 
attacked  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  same  side,  both 
above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion ;  but  that  the  posterior  coloinn 
was  diseased  much  farther,  above  that  point,  than  the  anterior.  Bd(0 
the  puncture,  the  disease  reached  farther  in  the  posterior  column  in 
one  case,  in  the  anterior  column  in  the  other.  At  all  events,  theM  re- 
sults do  not  quite  confirm  the  views  of  Ludwig  Turck,  who  inferred 
from  his  pathological  observations  that  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
columns  follows  a  constant  and  exclusive  course,  ascending  in  the  case 
of  the  posterior,  descending  in  that  of  the  antero-lateral. 

Vulpian  published,  in  1869,  some  experiments  of  a  similar  natoie, 
upon  guinea-pigs  and  pigeons,  which  gave  negative  results  after  in- 
juries  of  the  brain  and  cord.  But,  upon  learning  WestphaFs  sacceii) 
he  renewed  his  own  experiments,  employing  dogs  and  a  rabbit  for  hii 
subjects.  He  confirms  Westphal,  and  adds  one  or  two  observrtiow 
which  he  thinks  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  remarbhlf 
little  change  of  the  antero-lateral  columns,  in  a  case  in  which  onew 
of  the  cord  had  been  completely  destroyed  ;  for,  only  five  mm.  bdow 
the  destroyed  portion,  these  columns  were  free  from  any  pcrceptiU* 
alteration.  In  the  second  place,  although  the  affection  of  the  poflierior 
columns  extended  to  a  good  distance,  it  was  very  striking  to  notice 
how  rapidly  it  diminished  n  very  little  way  from  the  seat  of  leiiw^ 
Finally,  repeated  experiments  leave  it  quite  plain  that  no  degeneration 
of  the  cord  follows  tJhe  removal  by  section  of  large  pieces  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  in  the  case  of  dc^. 

As  for  the  kind  of  alteration  that  occurs,  it  seems  to  be  the  tf^ 
as  is  observed  after  similar  lesions  in  the  case  of  man.  In  one  of  th^ 
dogs  examined  by  Vulpian,  the  vessels  of  the  gray  matter  were  vr 
tered  below  the  point  of  lesion  ;  their  walls  were  sprinkled  with  c(ff^ 
granuleux. 

The  variable  nature  of  these  results,  as  compared  with  thoae  ob- 
served after  lesions  or  compressions  of  the  human  niedullai  leads  ns  to 
infer  that  in  the  latter  cases  there  must  be  some  important  eleio^ 
present  besides  the  simple  separation  of  the  cord  from  its  lappo^ 


Uowing  results  were  obtained  from  experiments  on  doffs. 
nater  was  first  removed,  and  very  weak  eurrents  employed, 
f  tbe  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  is  motor  [raotorisch] — (this 
is  used  in  tbe  same  sense  as  Schiff^ — another  part  is  not 
he  motor  part  lies,  to  speak  generally,  more  anteriorly,  the 
part  more  posteriorly.  By  electric  irritation  of  the  motor 
iiied  muscular  contraction  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
iThen  very  weak  currents  are  used,  tliis  contraction  may  be 
o  limited  muscular  groups.  With  stronger  currents,  the 
lies  are  brought  into  action  on  tbe  corresponding  side.  The 
of  calling  into  action  single  groups  of  muscles  is  confined 
latl  spots,  called  centres.  A  very  slight  movement  of  the 
s  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  like  extremity.  The  por- 
•Mii  lying  between  the  centres  is  not  excitable  with  the 
irrent.     Using  the  nomenclature  of  Owen,  the  following  was 

?ntre  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
nvolution,  just  where  the  surface  of  this  convolution  turns 
»wnward.     The  outer  end  of  the  post-frontal  convolution  in 

of  the  end  of  the  frontal  fissure  conceals  the  centre  for  the 
•tnd  adductors  of  the  fore-legs.     Somewhat  back  of  this,  and 

coronal  fissure,  lies  the  centre  for  flexion  and  rotation  of 

Tkc  points  for  the  hind-legs  is  in  the  post-frontal  convo- 

,  but  moK^  toward  the  median  line,  and  somewhat  posterior. 

is  innervated  from  the  middle  part  of  the  supersylvian  con- 

The  character  of  the  motion  obtained  depends  on  the  nature 
trie  irritation. 

ng  interrupted  induced  currents,  tonic  contraction  of  mus- 
produced  which,  after  a  little,  partly  relaxed.  After  con- 
e  irritation  a  few  seconds,  subsequent  movements  appeared 
>eiident  muscles.  In  two  cases  these  movements  changed 
narked  epileptic  attacks,  which  began  on  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other.     Neither  the  corpus  striatum  nor  the  white 
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the  situation  of  tbe  fore-leg.  The  faculty  of  formiDg  a  perfect  motioB 
of  the  same  was  lost  There  remained  still  some  motor  commoDiea- 
tion  from  the  mind  to  the  muscle,  while  the  communication  from  the 
muscle  to  the  mind  was  broken. 

8. — Diffused  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord,  I.  Dr.  W.  Liube. 
Deutscher  Archivs  fiir  Klinische  Medizin,  8  Band,  1  Heft  (Wiener 
Mcdizinische  Presse,  November  1,  1871.) 

The  author  communicates  three  very  accurately-observed  cases  con- 
cerning this  disease,  which  is  frequently  noticed  in  France,  but  in 
Germany  is  seldom  observed  and  diagnosed  during  life.  He  diows 
that  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  ditficult,  because  there  are  very  chanw- 
teristic  symptoms  which  do  not  allow  of  a  mistake  in  adiagnoda 
Tlie  chief  symptoms  of  ditfused  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  cord  aie: 
the  characteristic  trembling  of  the  more  or  less  paralytic  extremitiesi 
and  head,  during  movement,  which  latter  are  contracted  disturbanow 
of  vision,  presence  of  trouble  in  speech,  the  disproportion  between 
the  diminution  of  the  motor  power  and  the  usually  unimpaired  sen- 
sibility,  finally  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  limbs  and  head,  vertigo, 
cramp-like  contraction  of  the  lower  limbs,  paralysis  of  the  hypogloaw 
facial  and  accessories  and  disturbance  of  respiration.  The  aothor  fioffl 
his  cases  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  successful  treatment 

n.  Benedikt.     (Wiener  Mcdizinische  Presse,  November  13,1870, 
No.  46.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  Berlin,  ProC 
Benedikt  exhibited  two  cases  of  disease  of  the  central  nervous  sy** 
tem  in  children  which  recovered  under  the  use  of  electricity,  and  then 
spoke  of  a  case  of  diffused  sclerosis  in  which  the  disease  began  in  child- 
hood, with  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo.  Then  appeared  symptom* « 
tabes,  hemiparesis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  mental  weakne* 
Two  years  ago  he  treated  the  patient  with  the  galvanic  current,  and  he 
almost  entirely  recovered.  In  February  of  this  year  (1870)  psychicw 
symptoms  appeared,  and  he  soon  died.  Tlie  autopsy  confirmed  the 
diagnosis.  The  cerebellum  and  the  medulk  possessed  the  most  io- 
portance,  and  macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  showed,  he- 
sides  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  postenor 
and  lateral  columns.  Though  afflicted  with  this  severe  disease  »»<* 
childhood,  the  patient  studied,  had  married  with  undoubted  symp" 
toms  of  tabes,  and  had  brought  up  five  children,  and  only  died  i* 
nearly  forty  years  of  age,  having  two  years  previously  been  cored  w 
the  symptoms  of  spinal  and  cerebral  affection.  Tlic  autopsy  explsinw 
these  circumstances,  since,  besides  changes  in  the  vessels  and  connec- 
tive tissue,  there  were  manifold  changes  in  the  ganglia  and  fihr* 
The  condition  of  the  latter  was,  however,  generally  such  that,  from  ^ 
anatomical  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  decided  that  they  were  inf*^ 
pable  of  acting.  In  reference  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  1^ 
remarked  that  in  diffused  sclerosis  the  apoplectic  termination  is  ©n^^J 
more  frequent  than  in  the  localized  variety.  The  prognosis  is  mo^" 
more  favorable  when  the  disease  is  general  than  when  it  is  confined  to 
a  small  compass.     Diminution  of  work,  hydrotherapeuticfs  and,  ^^ 
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^,  galvaDizatioD,  may  for  a  while  cause  the  symptoms  to  disappear. 
The  occurrence  of  severe  psychical  symptoms  and  of  fibrillary  contrac- 
tion seems  to  render  the  prognosis  absolutely  unfavorable. 

9.— Gunshot- Wound  of  the  Brain,  Cortese.  (Lo  Sperimentale, 
April,  1870.)  Centralblatt  fiir  die  Medicinischen  Wissenschaften,  2, 
1871. 

A  man,  thirty-eight  years  old,  during  a  duel  received  a  shot  in  the 
^etd,  from  a  distance  of  ten  paces,  directly  over  the  right  car.  Five 
loan  later  he  had  a  slow  pulse,  great  praecordial  anxiety,  inclination  to 
•oroiting,  cold  extremities,  general  nervous  prostration ;  he  answered 
inefltioDs  correctly  but  hesitatingly.  The  ball  had  struck  at  an  angle 
)f  70®.  The  sound  penetrated  in  an  oblique  direction  eight  to  ten 
:Un.  It  was  concluded  that  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  posterior  lobe 
>f  the  right  hemisphere,  and  that  it  was  probably  firmly  embedded 
«t  the  point  where  the  tentorium  unites  witli  the  false  cerebri ;  that  it 
Mid  only  touched  fibres  of  the  corona  radiator  and  corpus  callosum, 
ndhad  passed  between  the  posterior  auricular  and  middle  meningeal ; 
It  let&t  the  external  hemorrhage  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  there 
vere  do  signs  of  greater  internal  hsemorrhage.  The  treatment  was 
It  fint  antiphlogistic.  After  some  days  there  were  pain  from  the 
•cighborhood  of  the  ear  toward  the  occupit,  vertigo,  difiiculty  in 
Doling  the  eyes,  prickling  in  the  legs,  great  hyperapsthesia  for  noises. 
Rewound  healed,  but  subsequently  twice  opened,  with  the  occurrence 
•f  erysipela&  Finally  it  healed  definitively,  but  there  remained  a  cer- 
*b  weakness  of  memory  and  inability  for  mental  exertion. 

After  nineteen  and  a  half  years  he  died  from  a  chronic  disease  of 
tt  abdominal  organ.  At  the  autopsy  was  found  under  the  outer  de- 
<^on  in  the  bone,  on  the  vitreous  table,  a  dark  semicircular  protu- 
«nnce  of  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  which  was  adherent  to  fragments  of 
<»».  When  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere  was  removed  which 
•rtly  covered  the  protuberance,  it  was  seen  that  it  consisted  of  two 
^ces  of  lead  between  which  lay  fragments  of  bone.  The  whole  mass 
f  bone  and  lead  was  three  ctm.  long  and  half  that  width,  and  was 
iiited  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  and  petrous  por- 
ton  and  at  the  border  of  the  tentorium.  In  the  brain  the  course  of 
be  shot  began  at  this  protuberance  and  ran  horizontally  through  the 
o&c  hemisphere,  a  distance  of  ten  ctm.,  to  the  false  cerebri.  At  this 
omt  adhered  a  fr'agment  of  bone  two  ctm.  long,  of  irregular  shape 
•wl  pointed.  The  channel  formed  by  the  shot  easily  admitted  a  finger, 
«t  under  the  microscope  its  walls  showed  normal  brain  structure  (?). 

A  thin  layer  of  cerebral  parenchyma  separated  it  from  the  tent(»ri- 
B»;  anteriorly  it  reached  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  right  lateral  ventri- 
K  without,  however,  entering  it. 

10. — Epilepsy  in  consequence  of  Lesions  of  the  Cord  and  the  Spinal 
^<tw;     Bbown-S6quard  (Arch.  de  Physiologic,  1870). 

Ilie  experiments  here  described  were  made  upon  guinea-pigs. 
Section  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord,  or  of  something  more 
^  thi)  posterior  half,  or  of  one  lateral  half,  if  performed  between  the 
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seventh  dorsal  and  the  second  or  third  lumbar  vertebnc,  always  pro- 
duced epileptic  attacks  atlcr  a  certain  time. 

The  result  is  less  certain  if  the  section  is  less  complete,  or  if  other 
portions  of  the  cord  are  chosen.  Section  of  the  roots  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  dorsal  nerves,  section  of  the  sciatic,  and  usually  that  of  thepoplil- 
eus  intemus,  will  cause  epilepsy. 

Tlie  average  time  required  for  the  complete  development  of  epi- 
lepsy, after  section  of  the  sciatic,  is  about  twenty-six  days  in  the  case 
of  the  male  guinearpig,  and  about  twenty  days  in  that  of  the  female. 
In  a  few  cases  the  cut  ends  reunited  rapidly,  and  the  animals  escaped 
almost  entirely  from  the  epileptic  seizure. 

When  the  epileptic  diathesis  is  established,  fits  may  be  produced  it 
will  by  pinching  a  portion  of  the  skin,  called  by  BrowD-S^quard  the 
'*  zone  6pileptogene,'*  which  embraces  a  part,  of  the  face  and  neck,  its 
longest  diameter  being  about  five  centimetres. 

In  case  of  the  section  of  the  sciatic  the  author  attributes  the  fits  to 
irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  cut  portion,  which  is  transmitted  to 
the  brain.  This  transmission  taket>  place  in  a  crossed  direction,  and 
hence  cannot  follow  the  path  furnished  by  the  nerves  of  ordinar}'  Beo- 
sation.  The  following  experiments  bear  upon  this  point :  The  right 
half  of  the  cord  of  a  guinea-pig  was  divided ;  he  became  susceptible  of 
epileptic  convulsions,  which  could  be  provoked  by  irritating  the  right 
"zone  ^pileptogene ; "  the  left  sciatic  being  now  divided,  he  became 
susceptible  of  convulsions,  provoked  by  irrritating  the  left  zone. 

In  proportion  as  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  loses  its  "  faculty 
^pileptogene,"  it  regains  its  sensitiveness  to  pain  ;  and  a  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  in  the  "  zone,"  in  the  form  of  a  wound  of  one  or  two 
centimetres  in  length,  has  in  three  cases  removed  instantly  both  the 
"  faculty  epileptique  "  and  the  anaesthesia. 

Sudden  arrest,  by  a  wound,  does  not  depend  on  a  counter-irrita^ 
action ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  tickling,  pressure  withoot 
pain,  or  slight  pinching,  produces  an  attack,  cutting  or  burning  a  f9^ 
of  the  **  zone  6pileptogene  "  will  not  only  not  cause  an  attack,  nut  wiU 
take  away  from  the  zone  its  "  faculty  ^pileptogene,"  either  immediately 
or  within  a  few  hours. 

When  sensibility  is  completely  restored  in  the  injured  eitrenu^y* 
and  has  reached  its  normal  grade,  the  epileptic  attacks  usually  cease  m 
the  case  of  the  guinea-pig.  But  the  author  has  kept  some  of  these 
animals  a  year  under  his  observation  without  a  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
epilepsy. 

After  lesion  of  the  encephalon  in  front  of  the  protuberance,  he  b»* 
seen  epileptic  fits  produced  by  irritation  of  the  zone,  of  the  cpptj^ 
side,  and  much  more  quickly  than  was  the  case  after  spinal  or  Bci^^ 
lesions.     The  fibres,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  nates  and  ^ 
pedunculus  cerebri,  which  produce  epilepsy  when  irritated,  act  iu  ^. 
crossed  way.     The  part  of  the  nervous  centres  which  is  the  eaBcO**T 
agent  in  this  process  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which,  in  well  ^^ 
mals,  gives  rise  to  a  complete  attack  when  it  is  irritated  by  •c^^t*^?! 
This  part  is  not  the  protuberance,  in  which  Nothnagel  sought  for  *  . 
seat  of  epilepsy,  but  is  a  portion  of  the  bulbe  rhachidien  and  the  ^^^ 
cal  medulla  spinalis.     The  author  promises  soon  to  give  a  more  cj^^ 
statement  of  its  limits. 
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11. — 7^  Spinal  Cord  in  Infantile  PartUysia.  Charcot  and  Jof- 
FBor.    (Arch,  de  Physiol.,  iiL,  1.) 

A  case  18  here  reported,  in  which  the  cord  was  carefully  examined. 
The  patient,  a  girl,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  absolute  inability  to  speak ;  leeches  were  applied;  and  speech 
returned,  but  on  the  next  day  her  four  limbs  were  completely  par- 
alyzed. In  about  one  vear  she  began  to  regain  the  use  of  the  upper 
part  of  her  body ;  ancf  later,  she  could  sew,  write,  and  feed  herself ; 
but  the  legs  remained  nearly  motionless.    She  died  at  the  age  of  forty. 

The  muscles  were  found  to  be  very  generally  atrophied  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  and  to  consist  in  great  part  of  fat-cells.  The  cord 
showed  alteration  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement  to 
the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  gray  substance  was  chiefly  affected ;  the 
posterior  comna  much  less  than  the  anterior.  The  latter  were  con- 
tracted in  all  their  diameters,  and  distorted ;  entire  groups  of  cells, 
and  sometimes  all  the  cells  in  a  given  re^on,  had  disappeared,  and  in 
their  place  was  to  be  seen  a  transparent,  finely-granular  substance. 
traver>ed  here  and  there  by  delicate  fibrils ;  or  a  very  dense  net-work 
of  fibrils,  single  or  in  bundles.  The  posterior  comua  were  much  le?8 
altered ;  the  vesicular  columns  of  Clarke  were  almost  uninjured.  The 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  were  atrophied  in  proportion  to  the  change 
in  the  anterior  comua.  The  posterior  columns  were  unaltered ;  the 
anterior  columns  had  lost  in  diameter,  and  the  trabeculsB  of  neuroglia 
were  remarkably  thickened  in  some  places,  but  there  was  no  proper 
sclerosis — no  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  substitution  of  fibrillary 
tissue. 

Were  the  nerve-cells,  or  the  neuroglia,  the  first  to  be  affected  ? 
Probably  the  nerve-cells ;  for  groups  of  them  had  disappeared  from 
places  where  the  neuroglia  is  entirely  normal. 

Was  this  atrophy  of  nerve-cells  primary,  or  was  it  a  result  of  en- 
forced muscular  inactivity  ?  Probably  it  was  primary  ;  for,  if  it  were 
secondary,  there  would  be  observed  a  simple  atrophy,  affecting  white 
and  gray  matter  alike. 

Tlie  paralysis  and  the  atrophy  are  probably  results  of  the  disease  of 
the  cord.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  originates  in  a  similar,  though 
much  more  gradual,  alteration  of  the  cord. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  alteration  of  the  motor  nervous 
cells  is  a  constant  phenomenon.  Three  cases  have  been  reported, 
which  speak  in  the  affirmative ;  but  other  cases,  as  yet,  are  undecisive 
or  wholly  negative. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Archives,  Vulpian  reports  a  case  of 
fiitty  muscular  atrophy,  dating  from  infancy,  in  a  woman  aged  sixty-six. 
A  great  number  of  nerve-cells  had  disappeai'ed  from  the  external 
lateral  group  of  the  anterior  comu ;  and  the  reticulum  was  considerably 
increased  in  the  affected  places.  The  dorso-lumbar  enlargement  and 
the  lower  dorsal  region  were  the  chief  seats  of  disease. 

The  cord  was  examined  when  in  a  fresh  state,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  disease  being  discovered ;  its  appearance  was  perfectly  natural. 
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12. — Cerebral  Hcenvorrhage  in  Leucocythcemia,  Oluvisr  and 
Ranvier.     (Arch,  de  Physiol.,  No.  1,  1870.) 

Six  cases  of  this  affection  are  here  cited,  and  one  new  case  is  re- 
ported in  ftilL     The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  results: 

Prodroma  sometimes  occur,  such  as  headaches,  lasting  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  At  a  later  period  there  are  attacks  of  giddiness,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  and  sometimes  even  fainting  turns.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  liebetude,  soon  followed  l>y  somnolence.  Finally,  the  patient 
may  fall  into  a  state  of  coma,  which  becomes  more  and  more  profound 
until  death  occurs;  and  death  may  be  preceded  by  convulsions. 

The  authors  distinguish  three  degrees  of  alteration  in  the  bndn, 
which  correspond  to  three  successive  periods  in  the  clinical  history : 

I.  Tlie  cephalalgia,  the  vertigos,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
tirat  stage,  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  accumulation  of  white 
corpuscles,  producing  retardation  and  embarrassment  of  the  cerebnl 
circulation,  and  hence  anccmia  of  the  brain, 

II.  As  the  tension  increases,  the  capillaries  dilate,  and  the  brm  tf 
compressed  ;  the  symptoms  arc  hebetude  and  somnolence. 

III.  Haemorrhage,  destruction    of  cerebral  stibstance,  coma, 
death. 

In  a  case  of  leucocythamia,  the  occurrence  of  any  symptom  of  the 
three  series  above-mentioned  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  prognoei«i 

The  seat  of  the  haemorrhage  varies  much ;  it  may  be  arachnoidali 
or  sub-meningeal,  or  intra-cerebral  (in  a  great  variety  of  places),  Gt 
may  even  take  place  within  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Paralysis  was  noted  only  once  in  the  seven  cases  related.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  it  is  remarked  that  there  is  great  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  circulation — stasis  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  distention 
of  the  vessels — at  the  time  when  haemorrhage  occurs;  and  this  state 
of  circulation  induces  coma,  which  masks  the  symptoms  proper  to 
haemorrhage. 

13. — Sensitive  Serves  concerned  in  the  Reflex  Phenomena  i^  Deg- 
lutition,    Waller  and  Pr6vost.     (Arch,  de  Physiol.,  1870.) 

When  the  central  end  of  one  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  wai 
excited  continuously  by  a  feeble  induced  current,  the  arrest  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  expiration  (noticed  by  Prof.  Rosenthal)  waso  bserved,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  rhythmic  movements  of  deglutition. 

Movements  of  deglutition  have  been  obtained  by  irritating  the  cen- 
tral end ;  a.  Of  the  recurrent  ner\^es ;  b.  Of  the  vagi,  when  the  stuw*" 
lus  was  applied  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  lar}'ngeal8;  c.  Of  **• 
glosso-pharyngei,  in  the  dog  and  cat,  but  not  in  the  rabbit. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  latter  animal,  the  \xc^^ 
pharynx,  and  month  were  opened,  and  irritation  applied  to  the  vari^ 
portions  of  mucous  meinbrane — the  different  nervous  branches  be^ 
eliminated  by  successive  section.     The  results  were  as  follows: 

a.  The  glosso-pharyngeus  does  not  contribute  to  the  reflex  p^ 
nomcna  of  deglutition,  in  the  rabbit.  ^^ 

6.  The  trigeminus  is  the  principal  sensitive  neiTe  presiding  o^^^ 
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J.  After  its  section  upon  one  side,  irritation  of  the  cor- 
side  of  the  palate  fails  to  provoke  deglutition. 
uperior  laryngeal  assists  in  the  reflex  action,  by  supplying 
membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottid- 
lat  which  covers  the  upper  borders  of  the  larynged  open- 
LDcipally,  that  which  covers  the  conicula. 
•ecurrent  nerve  contributes  to  these  phenomena  by  its  sen- 
Qts. 

tias  often  been  observed  (in  cats  and  dogs)  when  the  trunk 
nor  laryngeal,  the  recurrent,  or  the  glosso-pharyngcal  has 
sed.  In  the  rabbit,  cough  has  sometimes  oeen  observed 
lization  of  the  btter  nerve. 

9o  Cases  of  Paralysis  of  the  Forearm  after  Dislocation  of  the 
I  Humtrus.  M.  Bernhardt.  (Berliner  Klinische  Wochen- 
6,  1871.) 

nber  14,  1867,  L.,  forty-three  years  old,  dislocated  his 
J  by  falling  on  his  left  shoulder.  He  had  pain  in  the  shoul- 
nd  it  impossible  to  move  his  arm,  and  that  felt  cold.  The 
was  found  to  be  subcoracoid,  and  after  eight  days  it  was 
The  pain  ceased,  but  the  paralysis  continued.  In  the  palm 
I  there  was,  after  three  weeks,  considerable  scaling  of  the 
Pressure  on  the  shoulder  was  not  painful,  but  a  strong 
)  triceps  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  foreann  was  unpleas- 
ionally,  there  was  a  sense  of  formication  from  the  middle 
down  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  ends  of  the 
le  left  arm  could  be  raised  in  a  straight  line  forward  about 
>ut  could  not  be  carried  backward  nor  across  the  breast 
I  could  not  be  bent  on  the  arm,  only  the  supinator  longus 
i  tense.  Extension  was  impossible ;  supination  was  sliglit. 
iould  be  raised  somewhat  Adduction,  and  abduction  of 
exion  and  extension  of  the  fingers  were  impossible.  The 
needle  was  felt  to  the  upper  border  of  the  lower  third  of 
both  sides  equally.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  left  ann,  in 
oint,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  the  skin  is  more 
the  right  than  the  left.  In  the  rest  of  the  forearm,  in  the 
igers  the  sensation  is  a  little  less  on  the  left  than  right,  but 
L  The  nmscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  of  the  hand  and 
ill  as  the  deltoid,  showed  only  the  slightest  reaction  to  the 
arrent  Likewise  the  use  of  a  very  strong  galvanic  current 
rve  or  muscle,  by  opening  or  closing,  failed  to  produce  con- 
ic 6th  of  January,  every  other  day  the  patient  was  treated 
QT  galvanic  current,  the  anode  and  the  cathode  being  placed 
ilyzed  muscles.  After  four  weeks  he  could  raise  the  arm 
^  also  some  distance  backward  so  as  to  touch  the  right 
bh  the  left  hand.  Also,  he  could  bend  the  forearm  on  the 
d  some  motion  in  the  hand  and  fingers.  After  eight  weeks 
D  was  nearly  restored. 
•nary  7th,  F.,  sixty  years  old,  fell  on  the   left  shoulder. 
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There  was  found  subcoracoid  dislocation  five  days  later.  There  w« 
no  power  to  move  the  arni  at  the  shoulder,  and  only  slight  power  over 
the  forearm  and  hand.  Numbness  with  pricking  was  felt  in  the  fort- 
arm  and  hand.  There  was  but  little  improvement  under  the  galvanic 
treatment. 

1 5. — Physiolo^cfU  Action  of  Hyoscyamia  and  Daturia.  Oulmost 
and  Laurent.     (Archives  de  Physiologic,  1870.) 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  performed  by  the  autbois  upon 
animals  and  men ;  the  drugs  have  been  administered  both  internally 
and  subcutaneously ;  and  the  general  conclusion  reached  was  to  the 
effect  that  their  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  belladonna,  except  that 
the  severe  symptoms  of  intoxication  are  absent 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions : 

1.  Hyoscyamia  and  daturia  act  specially  upon  the  great  sympa- 
thetic system. 

2.  In  small  doses  they  diminish  the  capillary  circulation ;  in  large 
doses  they  cause  a  vascular  paralysis. 

3.  The  arterial  tension  increases  after  the  administration  of  small 
doses ;  after  toxic  doses,  it  diminishes.  Section  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  does  not  alter  these  results. 

4.  The  pulsations  increase  in  number  and  diminish  in  volume. 

5.  Hyoscyamia  regulates  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  heart; 
daturia  often  produces  intermission  or  arrest  of  these  movementa. 
Applied  directly  to  the  heart,  they  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pul- 
sations, and  cause  a  total  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

6.  They  always  hasten  the  respiration. 

7.  They  possess  no  direct  action  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
life  of  relation.  Sensibility  and  motricity  are  not  modified.  In  tone 
doses,  they  blunt  the  peripheral  sensibility. 

8.  Tliey  have  no  action  upon  the  excitability  of  striated  rousde; 

they  do  not  modify  the  structure  of  the  latter. 

•  9.  In  small  doses,  they  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  inteatiDe; 
in  large  doses  they  paralyze  them. 

1 0.  The  general  symptoms  observed  are  due  to  modifications  of 
the  circulation.  They  disappear  rapidly,  since  the  alkaloids  are  rapi^ 
eliminated.  The  chief  mode  of  elimination  is  by  way  of  the  urine,  lo 
which  the  alkaloids  may  be  discovered. 

11.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  due  to  an  excitation  of  tbegr^^ 
sympathetic ;  the  third  pair  of  nerves  is  not  concerned  in  producing 
mydriasis. 

12.  Small  doses  cause,  generally,  a  slight  rise  of  tempcrttitf*! 
large  doses  lower  the  central  temperature. 

16.— The  Functions  of  the  Trachea  in  the  Act  of  Beipif^ 
Leven.     (Arch,  de  Physiol,,  1870,  No.  1.) 

Hitherto  the  trachea  has  been  considered  by  most  physiologic  * 
an  inert  tube  for  the  passage  of  air.  Sudden  death,  however,  h** 
oflen  been  observed  during  tracheotomy,  and  as  a  consequence  of  ft*^ 
ture  of  the  larynx.    The  author  explains  these  facts  by  stating  that  tb^ 


are  instantly  arrested,  and  sudden  death  occurs,  preceded 

hrcc  convulsions. 

•neamocastnc  nerves  be  previously  cut>,  the  ligature  will  not 

m  death,  but  death  by  asphyxia  from  CO,. 

constriction  of  the  trachea  will  give  rise  to  coma  from  ex- 

, ;  if  then  the  cord  be  tightened  the  respiration  is  instantly 

id  if  it  be  drawn,  so  tight  as  to  obliterate  the  trachea  sud- 

sudden  death  occurs. 

!ure  three  distinct  processes,  classed  as  "  asphyxia,"  which 
5  distinguished  from  each  other.     These  arc : 
ngulation,  which  is  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea,  to 

of  the  pneumogastric,  and,  consecutively,  to  irritation  of  the 

longata. 

tb  by  submersion.     In  this  case,  the  trachea  fails  to  receive 

s  of  oxygen,  the  medulla  remains  inert,  and  death  occurs 

insion  of  respiration  and  circulation,  after  the  animal  has 

or  four  respirations,  provoked  by  the  oxygen  remaining  in 
L  These  two  forms  ought  to  be  considered  as  syncope. 
hyxia  from  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  superadded  to 
le  other  two  forms,  but  is  strictly  secondary  and  exceptional. 
>eriments  upon  carbonic  acid  showed  that  its  action  is  essen- 
ame,  whether  respired  pure  or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air ; 
ises  no  excitement,  and  no  convulsive  mouement;  that  it 
e  contractility  of  the  heart,  and  stupefies  the  brain  and  me- 
gata,  but  does  not  impair  the  redex  functions  of  the  cofd, 
ogical  properties  of  the  nerves,  or  tlie  contractility  of  the 
When  asphyxia  is  prolonged,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the 
)lood,  and  the  viscera,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sugiir. 

levation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Brain  during  Semorial 
\tfe  Irritation.    Moritz  Schiff.    (Arch,  de  Physiol,  1,  2,  3, 

nperature  of  the  bnun  was  measured,  in  these  experiments, 
sing  an  electric  pile,  in  the  form  of  a  needle,  composed  of 
» through  holes  in  eacb  side  of  the  skull  of  dogs  and  other 
>aring  the  first  week,  at  least,  these  needles  produce  nothing 
an  infdgDificant  hyperemia  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
I  operation  the  animals  do  not  need  to  be  narcotized,  and 
hey  are  generally  quiet 

.  ^>plied  to  the  sensitive  nerves  affect  both  hemispheres 
odacing  a  rise  of  temperature  on  both  sides. 
the  animal  was  narcotized,  the  temperature  rose  if  it  was 
ear  a  sudden,  shrill  sound.     It  remains  doubtful  whether 
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this  is  due  to  simple  perception,  or  to  the  reflex  mental  activity  evoked 
hy  it. 

Stimuli  applied  to  the  nerves  of  smell,  of  hearing,  and  of  sigk 
produced  a  marked  effect. 

Hens  furnished  desirable  subjects  for  this  eirperiment,  because  they 
can  bo  kept  immovable  for  hours  if  simply  placed  in  a  certun  poshion. 
Passive  movements  of  the  head  cause  no  rise  of  temperature,  bat  sad- 
den impressions  made  upon  the  senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  food 
thrown  to  them,  cause  a  sudden  rise.  With  the  sensorial  impiessioo, 
in  these  cases,  there  seems  to  be  associated  a  psychical  influence;  the 
first  few  impressions  arc  stronger,  as  measured  by  the  heat  evolved, 
than  subsequent  ones,  but,  after  a  certwn  number  of  repctitiong,  when 
the  impression  of  fear,  or  other  psychical  action,  has  ceased  to  be  felt, 
the  sound,  or  other  stimulus,  produces  a  uniform  rise.  The  aroount 
of  heat  generated  by  ps3rchical  influence  is  greater  than  that  caused  bj 
sensorial  influence. 

The  circulation  is  not  the  agent  whereby  this  rise  in  tempentare 
is  effected.  The  following  reasons  are  given  for  this  statement:  1* 
The  temperature  does  not  rise  equally  on  both  sides,  as  it  ought,  if  the 
circulation  were  the  cause ;  2.  In  the  rabbit,  nervous  excitation  slows 
the  heart,  while  raising  the  cerebral  temperature ;  3.  A  normal  poke- 
curve  was  found  to  exist  while  the  temperature  was  rising,  in  one 
case  ;  4.  The  rise  may  continue  ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat ;  5.  It  was  observed,  in  one  case,  fifty-two  minutes 
after  decapitation  ;  6.  After  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of 
the  auriculo-cervical,  the  temperature  does  not  rise  under  psychical  or 
sensorv  excitement 

18. — Psammomata— SandgeschwuUte — Tumeurs  Arhiacki,  Srin- 
DENBR,  of  Halle.  (Virchow's  Archiv.,  vol.  1.,  2.— Med.  Chir.  Rund- 
schau, September,  1870.) 

The  term  psammoma  is  properly  applicable  to  those  tumors  only 
which  are  composed  of  a  tissue  that  grows  slowly,  with  scarcely  my 
t<jndency  to  multiplicity,  and  occupies  a  middle  place  between  prop* 
fibromata  and  the  firm  sarcomata  with  spindle-cells ;  embedded  intw* 
tissue  are  found  numerous  calcareous  bodies,  which  may  be  globnlsf 
with  a  concentric  arrangement  of  layers,  or  may  take  the  form  « 
needles  or  trabeculne. 

L.  Meyer  derived  the  elements  of  the  psammoma  from  the  ejathfr 
lial  cells  of  the  arachnoid ;  a  view  which  Robin  has  lately  tried  to 
bring  into  repute.     Cornil  and  Ranvier,  on  the  other  hand,  expUi"*^ 
the  sandy  particles  as  real  phlebolites,  originating  within  tufts  of  ^ 
sels,  or  ampullar  dilatations  of  the  vessels ;  to  these  vessels,  when  ^ 
litcrat-ed,  the  pedunculated  bits  of  sand  remain  hanging.    Vircho* 
places  the  greatest  part  of  these  bodies  in  the  series  of  the  conc^ 
tions ;  ho  believed  them  to  belong  to  no  organized  formation,  in  ^ 
stricter  sense  of  the  term  ;  even  the  smallest  showed  marks  of  laio^ 
tion,  and  the  larger  ones  often  presented  no  nuclei  or  celb ;  this  ^?* 
cumstance  would  speak  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  non-organic  ori^"^ 
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t  Yirchow  thinks  that  a  decision  ^vould  be  inadequate  which  should 
made  entirely  in  favor  of  one  side  of  this  question. 
Steudener,  while  by  no  means  denying  that  the  cretaceous  bodies 
ly  originate  in  the  way  indicated  by  Virchow,  considers  himself  as 
mpell^  to  modify  this  view.  It  cannot  account  for  the  great  ma- 
ity  of  these  bodies.  Without  doubt  (he  thinks)  many  of  those 
licb  are  concentrically  arranged  take  their  origin  from  cells  that  be- 
Bie  fused  together,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  change  into  homogeneous 
Qa,  with  a  concentric  arrangement,  in  which  the  salts  of  lime  are 
lerward  depouted.  This  deposition  sometimes  starts  from  one 
aire,  often  from  several,  giving  irregularity  to  the  form. 

10. — Pathogenesis  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus.     Arloino  and  Tri- 
tt.   (Aicb.  de  Physiol.,  No.  2,  1870.) 

Ezporiments  made  upon  rabbits  and  a  dog,  by  injecting  into  their 
ins  pus  and  blood  from  patients  dying  of  tetanus,  proved  negative, 
howe  was  similarly  injected  with  blood  from  another  horse  affected 
th  tetanus ;  result  negative.  Mechanical  and  galvanic  irritation  of 
J  nerves  of  frogs,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  horses,  proved  incapable  of  ex- 
ing  tetanus,  though  the  irritsition  was  made  ver}-  severe  and  painful. 
The  thermometer  furnishes  very  exact  information  in  regard  to  the 
Jgress  and  the  mode  of  termination  of  tetanus.  If  the  rectal  tem- 
itttre  remains  below  an  average  of  38°,  the  prognosis  is  favorable ; 
the  moment  it  reaches  a  high  figure  (an  average  of  39°  or  higher) 
prognosis  becomes  bad;  the  nervous  centres  are  probably  affected. 
The  authors  advise  section  of  all  the  nerves  of  a  limb  as  high  as 
«ible  in  case  tetanus  arises  from  a  wound  in  the  limb. 

20. — Alterations  of  the  Different  Classes  of  Sensibility  in  Lead- 
'sming.     Manouvriez.     (Arch,  de  Physiol,  1870,  No.  3.) 

Analgesia  is  almost  always  absolute ;  indifference  to  pricking  or 
oing,  rarely  extending  over  the  whole  body,  more  often  over  the 
it  half,  and  particularly  manifested  in  all  its  intensity  in  the  right 
tond  member,  more  especially  in  the  hand  and  wrist 
With  this  free  analgesia  anaesthesia  is  almost  always  found,  select- 
by  preference  the  right  side,  the  arm,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
.  This  ansBsthesia  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  if  not  searched  for 
1  the  SBsthesiometer,  although  in  one  case  the  limbs  of  that  instni- 
it  were  found  to  deviate  68  mm.  on  the  forearm.  Sometimes  there 
lid  seem  to  have  been  hypersBsthesia  of  the  face,  especially  on  the 
opposite  to  the  motor  paralysis. 

The  sensibility  to  temperature  is  almost  always  notably  diminished, 
\j  to  the  point  of  total  insensibility.  Sensibility  to  tickling  is  quite 
Q  lost  Both  prefer  the  right  side,  and  the  arm  especially,  for  their 
to 

The  muscular  sense  and  the  faculty  of  recognizing  the  place  where 
Asitive  impression  is  made  seem  to  be  nearly  or  quite  unaffected. 
These  various  forms  of  paralysis,  however,  occupy  the  right  side 
7  when  the  motor  paralysis  and  the  pains  are  also  on  the  right. 
In  genera],  the  observations  made  by  the  author  show  that  the  va- 
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rious  kinds  of  sensibility  may  suffer  impairment,  independer 
other. 

21. — Asthenia  or  Anaisthesia  produced  by  Pressure  upon 
Nerve,    Auo.  Waller,  Geneva.  (The  Practitioner,  Decern 

The  author  has  found  that  pressure  upon  the  v^^os  in  tk 
in  some  instances  produce  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousneaa: 
er  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  A  certain  amount  of  debilit 
invariably  the  consequence  of  vagal  pressure,  resulting  entire! 
from  incident  influence  on  the  meduUa  oblongata,  and  evid 
cially  by  failure  of  the  cardiac  force,  and  loss  or  decrease  < 
in  the  carotids.  Though  (in  the  most  marked  cases)  the  pati< 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  apparently  dead,  he  recovers  very  t 
pression  of  the  vagus  is  perfectly  free  from  any  danger  what 
Dr.  Waller  has  used  it  in  the  most  varied  circumstances,  an 
witnessed  any  instance  whatever  to  inspire  him  with  anxiel 
as  to  any  fatal  consequence.  Tlie  heart  is  always  found  to 
and  the  respiration  in  play ;  indeed,  the  physiologist  kn 
means  of  permanently  affecting  the  muscular  irritability  c 
by  any  agents,  either  mechanical  or  electrical,  applied  to  t 
the  vagus.  Chloroform,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  dest 
ritability  of  the  heart,  proceeding  so  insiduously  that  de 
imminent  without  our  being  aware  of  it  Tlie  author  re 
of  successful  reduction  of  a  very  difficult  dislocation  of  tli 
joint,  after  two  or  three  minutes  of  simultaneous  compi 
traction ;   likewise  a  case  of  pjiinless  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

22. — Electrical  Excitability  of  the  Brain,  Eduard  Hit 
Med.  Gesellschaft,  April  6,  1870.) 

The  author,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Fritsch,  found  cei 
innervation  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  of  dogs.  1 
tation  applied  to  these  spots  always  sets  certain  groups  of 
action,  and  the  authors  affirm  that  they  have  demonstrate^ 
ence  of  such  foci  for  the  great  part  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
currents  induce  very  extensive  muscular  twitehings.  Usual 
ure  of  the  galvanic  current  causes  a  simple  contraction,  whi 
with  the  tetanizing  induction-current  produces  at  first  a  i 
contraction,  quickly  followed  by  a  considerable  diminution, 
evidence  that  the  irritation  of  the  cerebrum  was  the  true  c 
muscular  contractions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  took 
the  opposite  side  to  that  irritated.  When  the  posterior 
irritated,  no  contraction  occurred. 

The  author  extirpated  in  part  "  the  centre  governing  th« 
leg "  of  a  dog.  After  the  operation  the  animal  sufierec 
slight  weakness  of  the  limb ;  but  had  manifestly  lost^  in  gr< 
consciousness  of  the  condition  in  which  the  leg  might  cl 
He  made  false  Ftcps,  and  pennittcd  the  leg  to  remain  i 
attitudes. 
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23. — Action  of  Strychnia  on  Frogn,     A.  Vulpian.     (Arch,   de 
PbysioL,  1870,  No.  1.) 

The  author  endeavors  to  bring  evidence  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  real  histo-chemical  difference  between  the  sensitive 
mad  the  motor  nerve-fibre.     In  his  experiments  he  rejects  curare,  con- 
udering  that  it  acts  by  interposing  an  obstacle,  of  unknown  nature, 
hetween  the  motor  fibre  and  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculus,  without 
imptiring  the  special  physiological  properties  of  either  element.    And, 
M  the  result  ot*  his  experiments,  he  affirms  that  strychnine  is  not  a 
ponoQ,  either  for  the  motor  or  the  sensitive  nervous  fibres,  but  that  its 
immaiy  and  essential  action  is  upon  the  nervous  centres.     Hence,  in 
ua  opinion,  these  two  poisons  furnish  no  means  of  discnminating  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  motor  and  sensitive  nerves. 


24. — Thit  Sympathetic  a*  related  to  the  Secretion  of  Urine,  Pey- 
KAXL    (Acad,  des  Sciences,  June  13, 1870.) 

TTie  results  of  galvanization  and  faradization  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic in  animals,  both  before  and  after  section  (in  the  latter  case, 
the  excitant  being  applied  to  the  peripheral  end),  were  compared 
^itH  the  results  of  simple  section  of  the  ner\'e.  Six  hours  was  tlie 
^Juration  of  each  experiment 

1.  Urine  and  urea  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
''oltaic  cuiTent,  if  the  nerve  is  uncut. 

2.  The  induced  current  produced  a  much  more  marked  effect  than 
the  constant  current  of  the  same  intensity. 

^  3.  Simple  section  of  the  nerve  reduces  the  urine  and  the  urea  to  a 
**iinimum. 

4.  Galvanizing  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve  does  not  raise 
the  urine,  etc.,  to  the  normal  amount ;  the  quantity  secreted  under  this 
^imolns  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained  during  excitation  of  the 
^^e%t  nerve. 


25. — Aphasia  and  Hemiplegia  after  Scarlatina.  Eulenburg. 
(BerL  Med.  Gesellschaft,  July,  1869.) 

Dr.  Eulenburg  presented  to  the  Society  a  boy,  aged  eight  years, 
^ho  had  had  scarlatina  two  years  before.  In  the  sixth  week  convul- 
•ioeeand  coma  appeared,  and  subsequently  paralysis  of  the  right  side 
^^f  the  body  and  face,  with  aphasia.  The  paralytic  symptoms  nearly 
^ittppeared  in  two  weeks.  The  boy  speaks  only  two  words ;  **  ocA," 
^UcS  he  always  uses  .for  "  nein,"  and  "^a,"  which  he  applies  to  all 
<>Uier  uses. 

The  &ct  that  dropsy  and  albuminuria  had  existed  induced  the 
'^•AoT  to  infer  the  presence  of  softening  of  the  central  organ  of  speech, 
^ftdropaicai  or  necrotic  character,  referable  to  anaemia.  The  prog- 
^^  in  re»pect  to  the  aphasia  was  doubtful.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  boy  hau  had  endocarditis. 
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26. — Influence  of  Injury  of  Certain  Parte  of  the  Brain  upon  r 
Temperature  of  the  Body,  Bruck  and  Gt^NTHBR*  (PflCLger's  Arch.,ifi 
678-584.     Centrdblatt  f.  d.  Med.  Wiasenchafter,  No.  iv.,  1871.) 

Tschcschichin  has  incidentally  communicated  a  proof  of  the  exp&> 
ments  made  under  the  direction  of  the  reporter,  in  which,  after  sepa'a 
tion  of  the  medulla  from  the  pons,  there  was  increase  of  temperature 
the  body,  and  thereupon  concluded  the  presence  of  centres 
lating  the  production  of  heat.  Bruck  and  GUnther  were  able  twice^ 
seven  experiments,  to  prove  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
that  operation.  But  yet  more  effectual  than  separation  of  the  medulla  : 
the  effect  of  simple  puncture  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  edge  of  tJb 
pons,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  medulla.  Not  only  in  the  recta  wn 
but  also  on  the  surface  under  the  skin,  there  was  found  iocreaj^ 
Ilcnce,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  true  increase  of  heat  occurs;  ficm: 
ther,  the  acceptance  of  a  regulating  centre  seems  unsuitable — rattm.^ 
should  the  increase  of  temperature  be  considered  as  a  result  of  irrl  " 
tion,  since  punctures  are  more  effectual  than  division.  Indeed,  a 
den  rise  of  temperature  may  be  produced  by  electric  irritation  of  t 
boundary  between  the  pons  and  medulla,  only  the  observations  beco 
uncertain  from  the  f/equent  occurrences  of  chronic  cramp. 

27. — Epileptiform  Convulsions  after  Spinal  Injury,    Dr.  Nek 
SzoNTAon.     (Wiener  Med.  Presse,  No.  5,  1871 .) 

After  a  fall,  a  man  had  convulsions,  which  became  more  freques^ 
and  of  longer  duration,  varying  from  tonic  to  clonic  in  charact^K 
About  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  was  a  scar,  which  was  sensitive      1 
pressure,  which  accelerated  the  clonic  spasms,  and  increased  their  (S  i 
ration.     The  scar  was  f  ctm.  deep.     At  another  examination  it  w^« 
only  i  ctm.  deep,  and  later  still  was  even  with  the  skin.     Pressure  ui^ 
the  constant  current  applied  to  the  scar  between  the  paroxysms  caused 
sliorht  intimations  of  muscular  contraction.     There  was  consideraWe 
loss  of  substance  of  the  vertebra,  but  a  complete  loss  of  the  bony  cover- 
ing of  the  cord  could  not  be  determined. 

28. — Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy,  Allgemeine  Med.  CenUal- 
Zeitung,  No.  7,  1871.) 

M.  Rosenthal  reports  a  ca^e  which  improved  under  galvanisation 
of  the  nerves  and  faradization  of  the  smaller  muscles.  The  patient 
died,  after  fourteen  weeks,  from  dysentery. 
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^Jtr.  I. — The  Sphere^  Rights^  a/ad  Obligaiiona^  of  Medical 
Experts.  By  James  J.  O'Dea,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 
(Read  before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  April 
18,  1871.) 

Not  much  id  known  of  the  application  of  medical  knowl- 
edge to  the  end  of  jurisprudence  in  the  earliest  historic  times. 
rhe  ancient  Roman  law-courts  had  a  short  and  easy  method 
for  aettling  doubtful  medico-legal  points  by  referring  them  to 
the  *'  authority  of  the  learned  Hippocrates.-'    But  under  tlie 
*inperial  sway,  when  the  study  of  jurisprudence  underwent  its 
Wonderful  development  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  his  suc- 
^^•florB,  a  serioud  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and 
'^IcB  relating  to  its  practical  application  were  embodied  in 
Aose  famous  compounds  of  state  and  judiciary  law,  the  Pan- 
^^•te.    Still,  the  actual  beginning  of  the  system,  such  as  we 
^ow  enjoy  it,  dates  from  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Sixteenth  century.     In  those  days  tlie  experiment  was  not 
Wwayg  attended  by  happy  results,  for,  naturally  enough,  medi- 
^men  shared  in  many  of  the  ignorant  beliefs  of  the  times, 
^^  lent  the  force  of  their  opinions  to  sustain  them.     But, 
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notwithstanding  this  drawback,  it  soon  gave  promise  of  sn 
good  fruit  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  frame  a  body  o 
rules  for  tlie  employment  of  medical  witnesses,  and  for  th^i 
guidance  in  the  new  duties  assigned  them.  These  rules 
contained  in  the  celebrated  "  Constitutio  Criminalia  Ca 
liita^'*  decreed  by  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  the 
Diet  oK  Ratisbon,  in  1532.  It  is  there  ordained  that  medical 
practitioners  shall  be  called  to  investigate  all- cases  of  death 
"  by  wounds,  poisons,  hanging,  drowning,  or  the  like ;  as  veil 
as  cases  of  concealed  pregnancy,  procured  abortion,  child- 
murder,"  etc. — (Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  JurisprB- 
dence,  vol.  i..  Introduction,  pp.  9, 10.)  The  numerous  works 
on  medical  jurisprudence  wliich  succeeded  the  publication  of 
this  code  amply  attest  the  interest  it  awakened  among  tlie 
medical  men  of  the  dav.  About  the  first  was  a  treatise  br  * 
German  doctor,  Johannes  Bohn,  on  the  subject  of  mortal 
wounds,  entitled  "  De  Renunciatioiie  Vulnerum^'*  published 
in  1689.  The  same  author  produced  in  1704  a  more  compile- 
hensive  work,  giving  copious  rules  for  the  guidance  of  medic*^! 
evidence  in  courts  of  law ;  and  in  Valentine's  Pandects,  tlife 
physicians  of  the  day  had,  according  to  good  authority,  '^  * 
compendious  retrospect  of  the  opinions  of  preceding  writers 
on  juridical  medicine." — (Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medie^ 
Jurisprudence.) 

At  first  the  right  to  testify  in  courts  of  law  was  restrict^ 
to  surgeons.     Two  were  appointed  in  every  city  and  town  to 
examine  "  all  woimded  or  murdered  persons,"  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  proper  tribunal.     But  in  1692  physicians  wet« 
included,  and  henceforth  discharged  similar  duties.    Snch,  «^ 
least,  was  the  early  progress  of  this  novelty  in  Germany.  Th^ 
French  adopted  and  improved  upon  the  German  institutiofl' 
After  the  publication  of  the  Caroline  Code,  Francis  I.  decreed 
that   both    '^  physicians   and   surgeons  should  be   legally  "^ 
quired  "  to  act  in  a  medico-legal  capacity.  Subsequently,  Ilenrj 
IV.  conferred  on  his  court-physicians  the  privilege  of  noifl^' 
nating  surgeons  in  every  town  '*  to  the  exclusive  right  of  ^^' 
cising  this  important  duty."     Finally,  Louis  XIV.  decreed 
that  physicians  must  always  be  ]>resent  with  surgeons  at  tn© 
examination  of  dead  bodies. — (See  Foiler6's  Traits  de  M^* 
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Leg.,  vol.  i.)    A  pleasing  example  of  the  authority  of  medical 
opinion  with  courts  of  inquiry,  even  in  those  days,  is  narrated 
by  Pigray  in  liia  Chirurgerie  (liv.  7,  chap.  10,  p.  445).     It 
appears  that  seven  men  and  seven  women  were  sentenced  to 
deatH  for  sorcery,  and  that  M.  Pigray,  with  three  professional 
associates,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  condemned  in  company 
with  the  court  counsellors,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  written  deposition  made  against  them. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  recommendation  to  the  court 
to  remove  the  sentence  of  death  and  to  place  the  fourteen 
prisoners,  whom  they  discovered  to  be  lunatics,  under  medical 
treatment,  and  we  are  told  the  court  was  wise  enough  to  follow 
the  advice.     The  progress  of  opinion  was  slower  in  England, 
for  we  read  that,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
occurrence  just  mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  the 
fittcinating  book  "  Rdigio  Medici ^^^  bore  "  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  diabolical  illusions,  occasioning  by  his  evidence  the 
conviction  and  condemnation  of  two  unfortunate  persons,  who 
Were  tried  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  before  the  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Baron  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  on  the  capital  charge  of  bewitching 
the  children  of  a  Mr.  Pacey,  and  causing  them  to  have  fits." — 
(Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Introduction, 
p.  28.)     But  this  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose  obse- 
quions  Parliament  enacted  a  law  against  witches,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  men  even  such  as  Coke  and  Bacon  took  an 
^ive  part.     It  was  not  until  ihe  furore  had  spent  itself  in  the 
Execution  of  some  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
tiiat  the  persecution  was  finally  stopped  by  the  efibrts  of  Cliief- 
Justice  Holt.    Among  the  last  to  suffer  death  in  England  were 
^0  women,  executed  on  the  grave  charge  of  having,  the  devil 
filing,  raised  a  hurricane  by  making  a  lather  of  soap  and 
pulling  off  their  stockings.     But  I  must  ask  pardon  for  this 
digression. 

Undoubtedly,  the  American  physicians  are  among  the  most 
^iidustrious  laborers  in  the  field  of  medico-legal  research.  So 
^ly  in  the  history  of  the  republic  as  1810  Dr.  Eush  drew 
attention  to  the  subject  in  an  introductory  lecture  delivered 
^fore  thjB  University  of  Pennsylvania,  dwelling  on  the  value 
of  3iedical  testimony  as  an  aid  in  the  vindication  of  oppressed 
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innocence  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Since  tlien  the 
whole  field  of  medical  jurisprudence  has  been  traversed  in 
numerous  American  works  of  recognized  ability  and  authority. 
I  need  only  mention  those  of  Beck,  of  Wharton  and  Still6 ; 
and  two  valuable  productions  on  medical  evidence  to  which  I 
am  much  indebted  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  namely, 
Dr.  El  well's  "  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,"  of  which 
the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  is  recently  published, 
and  the  excellent  treatise  on  the  "  Jurisprudence  of  Medi- 
cine," by  Prof.  Ordronaux. 

I. 

The  word  expert  means,  etymologically,  "  taught  by  use, 
practice,  or  experience."  It  therefore  denotes  one  wlio  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  some  science  or  art.  Kow,  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  expert  this  practical  knowledge  is  only  of  ster- 
ling value  to  the  cause  of  justice  when  reared  on  a  solid  basis 
of  scientific  training.  This  fact  our  law-courts  do  not  seem 
suflicieutly  to  recognize,  and  it  is  precisely  because  they  do 
not  recognize  it  that  the  question  "  What  constitutes  a  medi- 
cal expert  ? "  receives  even  at  this  day  conflicting  answers. 
Thus,  while  in  some  cases  (as  in  Page  vs.  Parker,  40  N.  H., 
47)  it  was  ruled  that,  in  questions  of  skill  or  science,  mere  op- 
portunity for  observation  was  not  enough,  it  being  necessary 
that  the  witness  should  have  superior  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  also  a  mastery  of  the  subject ;  in  others  (e.  g., 
in  N.  Orleans  &  Co.  v%.  AUbritton,  38  Miss.,  242)  it  has  been 
held  that  practising  physicians  without  medical  diploma  or 
license  from  an  examining  board  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in 
this  respect  with  the  most  thoroughly-educated  medical  men. 
And  in  the  Livingston  case  it  was  the  judicial  decision  "  that 
any  practising  physician  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion  as 
an  expert  on  a  medical  question." — (Ordronaux,  Jurispru- 
dence of  Medicine.) 

A  medical  expert,  properly  so  called,  is  one  specially  quali- 
fied to  give  opinions  on  facts  having  a  medical  nature  and 
bearing.  Of  course,  this  definition  will  exclude  all  who,  though 
recognized  as  physicians  by  the  amended  statute,  are  not  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  profession.    Moreover,  it  will  dificrimi- 
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nato  between  members  of  the  profession  itself,  and  with  pro- 
priety, I  think,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  physicians 
are,  by  reason  of  certain  advantages  of  training  and  observa- 
tion, more  entitled  to  the  position  of  experts  than  others,  there 
IB  no  donbt  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  reputation  of 
our  doth  require  some  classification  of  medical  witnesses  more 
in  accordance  with  facts  and  experience.  Presuming  this  to 
be  trae,  I  may  classify  them : 

A,)  As  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  might  answer, 
though  still  imperfectly,  in  countries  where  medical  and  surgi- 
cal practice  are  conducted  separately.  But  where  such  is  not 
the  custom,  it  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  of  not  being  in 
accordance  with  fact. 

B)   As  medical  witnesses  and  medical-expert  witnesses. 

Thk  is  not  only  the  most  natural  but  also  the  most  widely 

applicable  division,  being  based  on  a  real  difference  in  the 

Aaracter  of  medical  testimony ;   and,  although  not  generally 

I'eoogDized  in  our  courts  of  law,  it  certainly,  if  unconsciously, 

Mnences  the  weight  which  judge  and  jury  attach  to  separate 

niedical  testimonies.    Let  me  be  permitted  to  show  the  nature 

of  this  important  distinction.     Medical  witnesses  testify  to 

fimiliar  medical  facts,   and  deliver  opinions  based  on  that 

howledge  of  the  general  principles  of  medicine  which  all 

medieal  men  should  have.     The  value  of  their  testimony 

"^  therefore  depend  on  the  range  of  their  general  medical 

information  and  experience,  and  not  necessarily  on  a  minute 

^^cqiiaintance  with  some  special  medical  branch.   On  tlie  other 

land,  medicalrexpert  witnesses  testify  to  special  medical  facts, 

^  deliver  opinions  on  a  more  or  less  minute  and  exhaustive 

8tady  and  experience  of  some  particular  medical  subject  to 

'Whidi  they  have  devoted  special  care  and  attention.    As  an 

iflnatration  of  my  meaning  to  those  to  whom  it  is  not  already 

^'iflSciently  obvious,  suppose  an  investigation  into  an  alleged 

border  by  strychnia,  and  medical  men  summoned  to  give 

testimony.  He  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  strychnia 

^d  of  its  obvious  properties  will  testify  to  these.    He  will 

^*te  that  it  is  white,  intensely  bitter,  a  valuable  medicine  in 

Proper  doses,  a  powerful  poison  in  overdoses.    And  he  will 

^^  how  much  an  overdose  is,  how  it  causes  death,  and  what 
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diseased  appearances  it  leaves  on  the  body.  But  il'  lie  w 
required  to  extract  strychnia  from  tliis  body,  to  prove 
chemical  tests  this  substance  to  be  nothing  but  strychnia,  c 
to  explain  the  comparative  merits  of  these  tests,  he  might 
cline  by  acknowledging  Iiis  special  inability.  The  court  wot 
have  to  seek  the  opinion  of  an  expert  in  toxicology,  who 
turn  would  testify  with  authority  on  this  branch  from  hav] 
a  special  knowledge  of  it.  Tlie  former  of  these  would  b 
medical  witness^  the  latter  a  inedical-expert  witness. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  as  to  the  reality  of  this  distL 
tion,  nor  as  to  the  importance  of  its  full  recognition  in  ecu 
of  law.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  dissatisfaction  express* 
now  and  then,  in  regard  to  medical  testimony,  is  the  unreal 
able  anticipation  of  its  performance,  leading  to  the  comin 
injustice  of  expecting  an  exact  and  minute  knowledge  on 
medical  topics  from  all  medical  witnesses.  Next  to  sland 
unreasonable  expectation  is  the  greatest  foe  to  character.  H' 
prevalent  is  the  false  notion  that  physicians  have  an  intuit: 
knowledge  of  their  profession — like  poets  are  born,  not  made 
and  that  '^  he  is  no  doctor,"  as  it  is  said,  who  can't  give  a  so 
tion  of  any  medical  question  that  may  be  sprung  upon  hi 
Nor  will  this  habit  of  thought  excite  surpiise  if  we  rememl 
how  it  is  kept  alive  by  a  certain  class  of  medical  practition 
who  feign  a  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  Th 
are  the  quacks  of  whom  Dr.  Parr  said  that  "  they  endeavoi 
obtain  confidence  by  pompous  pretences,  mean  insinuatic 
and  indirect  promises.''  I  would  press  this  classification 
the  attention  of  legal  men  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have  so 
weight  in  infiuencing  the  expectations  they  may  in  fut 
form  of  medical  witnesses. 

Sometimes,  as  the  following  example  will  show,  exceptio 
circumstances  have  rendered  this  classification  impractical 
In  the  State  of  Iowa  one  Hinkle  was  tried  for  poisoning 
wife  with  strychnia  (6  Iowa  R.,  380,  quoted  from  Elwc 
Malpactice,  etc.).  Two  physicians  stated  in  evidence  that  tl 
had  never  tested  for  poisons,  though  they  understood  the  pi 
ciples  of  chemistry,  and  had  seen  tests  applied  by  cheroi 
An  exception  taken  to  the  admissibility  of  their  evidence  ^ 
overruled  on  the  ground  that  "  to  say  that  none  shall  be  \ 
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mitted  to  give  their  opinions,  except  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  chemical  experiments,  or  those  of  the  highest 
professional  skill,  would,  in  tliis  country  at  least,  render  it  im- 
possible in  most  cases  to  find  the  requisite  skill  and  ability." 
lu  reflecting  on  this  decision  it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  it 
was  influenced  by  necessity.     Still,  in  a  trial  involving  so 
much  of  last  consequence  to  the  accused,  a  successful  effort 
might  have  been  made  to  procure  elsewhere  the  services  of  a 
medical  expert.   Even  the  "  highest  professional  skill "  is  com- 
patible with  comparative  ignorance  of  some  special  medical 
subject,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  hazardous  to  admit  the 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  to  be  conclusive  on  a  question  of 
chemistry  and  toxicology. 

Experts  are  called  to  explain  to  a  jury  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain facts  wliich  might  not  otherwise  be  known.  Most  trials 
involve  some  such  facts,  and  are  inconclusive  without  assistance 
from  expert  testimony. 

The  expert  testimony  of  medical  men  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  it  requires  a  most  minute,  varied,  and  extended 
knowledge ;  it  frequently  relates  to  subjects  of  an  intricate  and 
recondite  character ;  it  is  applied  to  the  settlement  of  questions 
affecting  the  three  great  interests  which  men  most  love,  namely, 
life,  reputation,  and  property. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  its  great  value.  The  first  is 
an  instance  of  a  crime  discovered,  and  of  the  criminals  punished, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  medical  science,  after  all  ordinaiy 
means  had  completely  failed. 

In  the  year  1821  a  woman  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
the  city  of  Paris.  A  suspicion  that  she  was  murdered  led  to 
the  arrest  of  several  suspected  persons,  -who,  however,  were 
Boon  liberated,  owing  to  want  of  proof  of  their  gilt.  After 
eleven  years  the  remains  of  an  unknown  corpse  were  exhumed 
^  one  of  the  city  gardens.  They  were  examined  by  Orfila, 
Chevallier,  and  other  famous  experts,  with  the  result  of  identi- 
fying them  with  the  published  description  of  the  murdered 
Mroman,  and  the  rearrest  and  conviction  of  the  previously  dis- 
<5harged  criminals. 

The  second  illustrates  how  an  innocent  man  was,  perhaps, 
^aved  from  an  ignominious  death,  at  least  freed  from  a  crush- 
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ing  imputation,  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  species  ot  tes- 
timony. 

Thomas  Bowman  was  accused  of  murdering  an  ill^timate 
child  by  piercing  its  head  with  an  awl.     The  skull  was  pro- 
duced in  the  coroner's  court,  the  hole  was  plainly  visible  by 
all  the  jury.     Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  the  case,  and  the  ac- 
cused was  held  to  stand  his  trial  for  wilful  murder.    The 
grand  jury  sitting  in  Exeter,  England,  examined  the  fiBM5t8,aiid 
were  about  to  bring  in  a  true  bill,  when  Mr.  Seldon,  a  noted 
surgeon  of  the  neighborhood,  heard  what  was  going  on.    Siw- 
pecting  some  great  mistake,  he  appeared  before  the  jury  and 
asked  to  see  the  skull.     Perceiving  at  a  glance  that  the  hole 
was  only  a  natural  opening  for  the  transit  of  a  vein,  he  lofik 
no  time  in  so  demonstrating  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
who,  thereupon,  procured  the  honorable   discharge  of  the 
accused. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  andSurget^' 
in  alluding  to  the  importance  of  the  medico-legal  functioi^-* 
says :  "  It  is  such  duties,  ably  performed,  that  raise  our  pt*"^ 
fession  to  an  exalted  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  that  cau^ 
the  vulgar,  who  are  ever  ready  to  exclaim  against  the  inutilif^ 
of  medicine,  to  marvel  at  the  mysterious  power  by  which  2^ 
atom  of  arsenic,  mingled  amid  a  mass  of  confused  ingesta,  ca.  - 
still  be  detected.  It  does  more :  it  impresses  on  the  minds  c^ 
assassins,  who  resort  to  poison,  a  salutary  dread  of  the  grea«« 
impossibility  of  escaping  discovery." 

II. 

The  sphere  of  the  medical  expert  is  practically  coextensiva 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  but,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  even  scanty 
justice  to  the  subjects  thus  embraced,  I  must  confine  myself 
to  some  remarks  on  his  evidence  as  delivered  in  a  court  of 
law. 

Export  testimony  begins  where  ordinary  testimony  ends. 
Ordinary  witnesses  testify  to  facts  of  which  they  are  personally 
cognizant.  Their  opinions  are  not  usually  of  any  value.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  expert  witness.  He  does  mnch  more 
than  bear  testimony  of  facts,  for  lie  delivers  opinions  not  only 
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on  those  he  has  himself  observed,  but  also  on  such  as  ordinary 
witnesses  may  have  stated  on  oath.    His  method  of  procedure 
is  like  this:  he  observes  facts,  or  listens  to  their  recital,  in  do- 
ing which  he  weighs  and  classifies  them,  and,  after  their  due 
examination,  rises  to  a  conception  of  the  general  principle  of 
which  they  are  the  expression.     The  stating  of  this  conception 
in  appropriate  language  constitutes  the  delivery  of  an  opinion. 
Ithenoe  follows  that  his  function  is  judicial  as  well  as  testa- 
Tnaitaiy,  for  he  interprets  the  meaning  of  certain  medical  facts 
jort  as  the  judge  on  the  bench  decides  tlie  law.    His  position 
on  the  witness-stand  is  therefore  exceptional  quoad  his  testi- 
mony.   Such  is  the  dignified  character  of  his  oflSce,  but  neces- 
sarily it  has  limits,  and  with  these  it  is  his  duty  to  be  ac- 
quainted.   "  He  should,"  writes  Prof.  Ordronaux,  "  understand 
at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  called  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
nwrits  of  the  case ;  that  he  has  no  proper  concern  in  its  issue, 
^d,  by  whichever  party  called,  he  is  in  no  wise  the  witness, 
^nch  less  the  advocate,  of  that  side.  .  .  .  His  duties  are  prop- 
^ly  limited  to  gauging  the  value  of  certain  facts  as  they  ap- 
pear in  evidence — facts  whose  importance  to  the  issue  cannot 
^determined  without  his  assistance." 

The  fiwt,  then,  that  medical  testimony  chiefly  consists  of 
'^Cttcmed  opinions  on  statements  made  in  evidence,  and  the 
Necessity  of  limiting  the  expression  of  opinion  within  definite 
l^oonds,  have  led  to  the  institution  of  certain  rules  by  which 
^t  ig  to  be  guided.  The  majority  of  these  rules  are  scattered 
ttronghout  an  almost  endless  succession  of  law  reports,  and 
^  nearly  inaccessible  to  all  but  students  at  law.  I  will  just 
^'leution  a  few,  at  the  same  time  directing  those,  who  wish  to 
^  references  to  some  of  the  latest,  to  the  appendix  of  Dr. 
^Well's  work  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence. 

A  medical  witness  is  not  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on 
**ctB  reqiiiring  no  special  knowledge  for  their  comprehension. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  base  an  opinion  on  the  opinion  of  an- 
^>ther  expert. 

His  opinion  should  be  formed  on  a  personal  examination, 
^otoii  the  report  of  another  physician.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  inconsiBtent  that  he  should  be  asked  an  opinion  on  facts 
'^ported  by  common  witnesses,  but  debarred  from  giving  one 
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if  based  on  the  statements  of  qualified  men.  Bat  the  c 
ination  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  statement  of  the  comm 
ness  being  rendered  under  oath. 

It  has  been  ruled — and  this  corroborates  what  I  hav 
said  regarding  the  importance  of  putting  in  practice  a 
classification  of  medical  testimony — ^that  a  medical  wi 
not  competent  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  insanity  unless 
had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The 
of  this  decision  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  appreciate  tl 
and  great  difficulties  which  beset  the  diagnosis  of  som 
of  insanity. 

"  A  medical  witness  may,  when  the  issue  is  ^anit 
sanity,  bo  asked  whether  such  and  such  appearances, 
by  other  witnesses,  are,  in  his  judgment,  symptoms  of  ii 
but  he  cannot  be  asked  if  the  act  with  which  the  defei 
charged  is  an  insane  act ;  for  this  is  a  fact  to  be  dec 
the  jury." 

The  expert  must  be  confined  in  the  expression  of 
to  the  subject  on  which  he  has  special  knowledge. 

As  time  passes  and  many  things  remain  to  be  said, 
beg  you  to  be  content  with  this  very  meagre  oudim 
sphere  of  medical  testimony,  and  to  permit  me  to  pas 
diately  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject — the  right 
medical  expert. 

First  of  these  in  order  is  his  right  to  compensatioi 
labor  and  opinion.  This  is  generally  conceded  by  o 
law,  on  the  common-sense  ground,  I  suppose,  that  as '. 
and  opinion  are  his  capital,  no  one  has  a  right  to  ui 
without  returning  interest.  The  opposite  view  implies 
trinesof  communism  to  that  extent.  But,  though  cone 
the  courts,  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  it,  and  ii 
monly  objected  to  medical  men  that  they  are  actuated 
cenary  motives  in  requiring  compensation  for  their  tet 
Adopting  the  prevalent  fallacy,  j9<w^  hoc  ergo  propter  I 
who  make  this  charge  have  infeiTcd,  from  the  fact  that 
men  do  receive  money  for  their  testimony,  the  opini 
therefore  they  sell  their  testimony  for  money.  Th€ 
would  be  a  very  serious  one  if  true.  But,  in  my  op 
could  not  be  wider  of  the  truth.    I  don't  believe  mon< 
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jmw  which  medical  men  seek  in  ascending  the  witness-stand. 
Jfor,  to  take  lower  gromid,  do  I  think  the  ordinary  compensa- 
tion sufficient  of  itself  to  tempt  any  wise  member  of  the  pro- 
Mon  to  undergo  the  slow  torture  of  a  trial  and  "  the  law's 
delays."  The  desire  of  fame  may  indeed  influence  some, 
thongh,  I  think,  not  many,  and  these  perhaps  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  or  until  they  cease  to  be  novices  to  the  situation. 
I  really  believe,  despite  the  cynical  sneer  which  the  announce- 
ment may  cause  among  "  dollar-getters,"  that  the  motives 
actuating  medical  experts  who  enter  upon  the  position  are  love 
of  scientific  investigation,  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  zeal  for 
(rath  and  fair  play.  But,  waiving  this  paltry  objection  aside, 
is  there  any  sound  reason  why  medical  experts  should  not  be 
paid  for  the  labor,  time,  and  trouble,  they  take  in  aiding  judi- 
cal investigations  ?  Let  me  dismiss  the  subject  by  a  quotation 
from  a  manly  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Hammond  to  the  If.  Y. 
Tribune  of  May  24, 1870.  "  While,"  he  wrote,  "  I  hold  it  to 
^  my  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  testify  at  any  sacrifice  to  facta^ 
ny  opinions  are  my  own,  and  I  will  not  give  them,  unless  I 
)lea6e,  without  a  remuneration  in  some  degree  commensurate 
rith  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  elaboration."  It  only 
Bmains  for  me  to  say  that  the  fee  should  be  stipulated  for  be- 
bre  the  opinion  is  given  or  the  cross-examination  begins,  for, 
•nee  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  Tea  gestoe  of  the  trial  with- 
•ut  this  proviso,  the  witness  ceases  to  have  any  right  of  prop- 
rty  over  it. 

The  medical  expert  has  a  right  to  the  courtesy  of  counsel, 
kmietimes,  I  fear  it  must  be  said,  counsel  shows  him  little 
oofflderation.  A  certain  degree  of  hostile  criticism  is  usually 
0  be  expected  from  lawyers  in  the  interests  of  their  clients, 
>ttt  it  is  too  often  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
t  may  insure  a  lawyer's  triumph  to  belittle  the  expert  in  the 
pinion  of  the  court,  or  it  may  conduce  to  the  success  of  his 
luse,  but  there  are  other  and  more  honorable  means  of  secur- 
Bg  these  short  of  assailing  a  physician's  reputation.  "We  may 
adeed  find  a  reason  for  the  latitude  allowed  to  lawyers  in  this 
iiBrticular,  in  the  following  words  from  Chief-Justice  Earl,  of 
^  English  bench :  "  The  law  trusts  the  advocate  with  a 
pivil^  in  respect  to  the  liberty  of  speech  which  is  in  practice 
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extended  and  even  elastic  privileges.  But  this  mucl 
tain,  that,  even  before  he  reaches  the  imposed  limit  ^ 
bars  him  from  aspersing  the  character  of  a  witness, 
trench  on  dangerous  ground,  as,  for  instance,  when,  u 
dress  to  the  jury,  he  so  misstates  or  distorts  the  med 
dence  as  to  make  it  appear  otlier  than  what  it  is.  E 
of  sucli  unfairness  have  fallen  within  the  experience 
medical  men  who  have  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  w 
They  are  far  from  being  excusable  on  the  ground  that 
yer  is  not  bound  by  the  oath  of  the  witness  to  speak  tl 
because  his  relations  to  his  client  neither  absolve  him  1 
higher  law  nor  from  respect  to  liealthy  public  opinion, 
further  remark  that  the  heat  engendered  by  a  closely-c 
case  may  palliate,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  the  faults  of 
now  imder  consideration,  but  there  is  no  such  apolog; 
conduct  of  judges  who  allow  scientific  testimony  to  1 
orously  handled.  They  seem  prone  to  forget  that  the 
of  "  brow-beating,"  to  which  medical  witnesses  have  tc 
often  defeats  the  very  object  of  judicial  investigation 
view  may  be  supplemented  by  some  remarks  on  the  di 
natural  to  the  position  of  the  medical  witness,  which 
well  put  in  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  "Medical  Jurispn 
that  I  shall  not  apologize  for  giving  them  in  their  owi 
"  A  scientific  witness  fully  acquainted  with  the  subjei 
l>ute,  and  by  particular  knowledge  well  qualified  to  inl 
court  on  the  most  important  points,  is   too  frequei 
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nicaKties  for  which  he  is  unprepared  with  any  defence.  .  .  . 
fTedo  not  mean  to  arraign  the  present  forms  of  examination 
in  general  when  we  assert  that  some  abnse  in  practice  too  fre- 
inentl J  places  the  medical  witness  in  as  painful  a  situation  as  if 
le  were  himself  a  criminal."  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
be  "present  forms  of  examination"  may  very  justly  be  ar- 
i^ed,  and  that  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  Now, 
*  me  hasten  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  number  of  law- 
era  who  abuse  their  privilege  is  few  as  compared  with  the 
lanywho  do  not.  I  have  entered  my  protest  against  the 
Dgth  to  which  some  go,  and  all,  perhaps,  think  they  have  a 
ght  to  go ;  but,  this  much  being  said  in  the  kindliest  spirit  to 
ff  I^al  friends,  I  wish  some  lawyer  would  arise  in  this  as- 
mUy  and  point  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  conduct  of  medical 
en  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  his  profession.  I  will 
)w  add  my  belief  that  medical  witnesses  are  treated,  as  a 
ilfi^  with  high  consideration  by  counsel,  and  that,  very  prop- 
Ij,  the  more  important  and  influential  they  are  the  greater 
the  deference  paid  to  them.  This,  I  repeat,  is  very  proper, 
tt  I  must  beg  them  to  keep  a  corner  in  their  hearts — a  cynic 
ight  say  a  comer  in  their  pockets,  it  being  a  popular  error 
at  lawyers  have  no  hearts — for  the  humbler,  though  perhaps 
Bally  worthy,  members  of  my  profession.  There  is,  let  me 
fy  a  tendency  to  pay  exclusive  deference  to  those  whose 
potations  have  impressed  us  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
peience.  We  often  pride  ourselves  on  a  sort  of  intimacy 
th  people  whose  names  are  spoken  with  admiration  in  the 
iblio  places,  though  we  may  have  had  no  personal  intercourse 
th  them.  We  are  all,  indeed,  lawyers  as  well  as  others, 
ren  to  undue  reverence  for  authority.  And  so  it  happens 
It  exclusive  and,  I  had  almost  said,  obsequious  deference  is 
id  to  Professor  A  or  B  because  they  are  the  major  lights  of 
eir  profession ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  scientific  man  who  has 
Gk  his  light  under  a  bushel,  but  who  also  may  be  just  as  com- 
itent,  is  induced  to  confront  the  opinions  of  these  others,  we 
6  tempted  to  conceive  a  contempt  of  his  mental  calibre  and 
i«gard  him  as  one  of  the  too  numerous  conceited  individuals 
bo  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Well,  who  will 
&m  that  ootmsel  is  exempt  from  this  same  failing ;  f»id  does 
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it  not  explain  why  medical  witnesses  who;  though  able  and 
learned,  may  not  have  had  their  talents  trumpeted  abroad,  meet 
sometimes  so  little  consideration  at  then  hands  ?  This  is  a  petty 
grievance  to  be  sure,  but  it  deserves  a  remedy,  and  this  I  think 
is  to  be  found  in  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  man- 
bers  of  the  two  professions.  For,  lawyers  and  physicians  camiot 
long  associate  together  without  great  mutual  benefit,  and  with- 
out discovering  much  latent  ability  requiring  only  the  stimulm 
of  contact  to  be  quickened  into  life.  But  intercourse  flhonld 
not  be  confined  to  these  meetings.  The  leading  membersof  this 
association  would  confer  no  small  boon  on  both  professions  by 
encouraging  that  social  communion  among  them  which  ifl  the 
cement  of  all  good  understanding  and  friendship.  The  benefits 
of  such  an  intercourse,  full,  free,  and  untrammelled  by  the 
forms  of  our  society  reunions,  would  flow  out  on  all  sides,  in- 
creasing the  amenities  of  life,  and  otherwise  contributing  to 
the  general  benefit. 

The  medical  witness  is  entitled  to  have  questions  put  to  him 
in  a  clear,  intelligible  form.  The  unintelligibility  of  many 
of  these  is  a  subject  of  surprise  and  comment  among  medicd 
men.  They  complain  that  they  often  betray  such  awantrf 
precision  that  the  medical  witness  is  puzzled  how  to  make 
sense  out  of  tliem.  The  reason  seems  to  me  obvious  enongh. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  put  a  sensible  and  precise  question 
as  to  frame  a  guarded  answer.  Both  acts  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  the  examination  is  to  he 
conducted,  based  on  a  systematic  preliminary  training  in  ite 
elementary  principles.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
men,  however  intellectual  and  studious,  can  supply  deficiencies 
in  this  respect  by  a  few  weeks',  or  even  months',  cramming  for 
a  trial.  Indeed,  the  real  wonder  is  that  counsel  succeed  so 
well,  considering  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 
In  pointing  out  these  things  to  our  legal  friends  I  am  qnit© 
sure  we  have  no  intention  of  assuming  airs  in  their  presence. 
Such  pretension  would  indeed  be  very  absurd,  for  there  are 
points  of  culture  in  which  the  advantage  is  conspicuously  on 
tlie  side  of  the  legal  profession.  I  might  instance  the  faculties 
of  argument  and  expression — of  dialectic,  in  a  word — arts  in 
which  medical  men  are  usually  deficient,  but  which  arc  the 
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y  qualifications  of  the  lawyer.  Various  remedies 
6  suggested  for  this  defect  of  questioning,  the  most 
of  which  I  will,  however,  reserve  for  a  future  part 
paj>er.  But  for  the  present  I  will  mention,  as  a  good 
1  refonn,  the  employment  of  medical  men  to  assist 
ring  the  medical  parts  of  lawyers'  briefs, 
right  to  use  memoranda,  conceded  to  all  witnesses,  is 
rlj  necessary  to  medical  men,  whose  investigations 
lently  of  a  nature  too  complex  to  be  accurately  repro- 
ithout  them.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  about  the  hu- 
ital  constitution  that  imj)re?8ionR,  fading  in  the  ex- 
of  engrossing  occupations,  are  so  quickly  resuscitated 
3ial  aids.  One  of  the  most  effectual  of  tliese  is  a 
locument,  which,  though  not  received  by  courts  as  a 
B  for  memory,  is  permitted  as  an  aid  to  recall  the  past, 
naterial  whether  the  memoranda  are  made  bv  the 
limself  or  to  his  dictation,  by  an  assistant,  ])rovided 
aken  at  or  soon  after  the  investigation,  for  with  each 
ig  day's  delay  their  reliability  is  more  and  more  weak- 
n  drawing  up  memoranda  we  cannot  be  too  exact  in 
5  to  facts  and  dates.  These  require  to  be  recorded 
ipulous  accuracy.  As  regards  facts  they  should  be 
iously  set  down  as  they  appear;  and  too  many  precau- 
not  be  taken  against  the  besetting  error  of  mixing 
with  inferences.  The  golden  rule  would  seem  to  be 
le  facts  first  and  the  inferences  last ;  to  state  tlie  facts 
the  inferences  cautiously. 

IV. 

bligations  of  the  medical  expert,  which  I  will  next 
are  divisible  under  three  chief  heads:  1.  His  obli- 
3  courts  of  law ;  2.  To  medical  science ;  3.  To  his 
lal  brethren.  The  last  of  these  will  form  a  heading 
general  observations  on  the  duties  of  medical  men 
lose  of  their  profession  who  are  defendants  in  suits  for 
ce.     The  three  will  be  considered  in  the  order  now 

9  Ohligations  to  Courts  of  Law. — In  many  cases  re- 
gal investigation  the  coroner's  court  is  the  first  before 
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which  a  medical  witness  is  summoned.  The  laws  of  this  State 
''make  it  the  duty  of  coroners  to  summon  a  medical  witness,** 
to  be  present  at  inquests.  "  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
coroner  to  cause  some  surgeon  or  physician  to  be  subpcenaed 
as  a  witness  upon  the  taking  such  inquest,"  says  the  statote 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  1036,  Hevised  Statutea  of  New  York).  It  de- 
clares that  physicians  so  summoned  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  if  they  refuse  to  attend  as  are  provided  in  other 
courts,  and  yet,  by  an  extraordinary  omission,  it  affirms  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  their  compensation.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
a  little  out  of  place,  I  must  observe  that,  for  consistency's  sake 
alone,  their  labor  should  be  compensated  here  as  in  other 
courts.  The  character  of  the  service  is  precisely  the  same. 
That  ita  remuneration  should  be  a  recognized  thing  in  one  and 
not  in  the  other  court  is,  to  say  the  least,  evidence  of  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  A  more  just 
and  rational  provision  is  made  in  the  British  possessions, 
though  by  no  means  an  adequate  one.  But,  at  all  events,  it 
has  the  merit  of  greater  consistency.  There  medical  witneesei 
receive  from  town  or  county  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  exp«t 
testimony  given  before  a  coroner's  court,  and  ten  dollars  if  re- 
quired to  make  a  post-inortem  examination.  I  fear  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  physician's 
duties  at  coroners'  inquests.  I  must  content  myself  with  re- 
ferring to  Taylor's  and  Beck's  manuals  for  most  that  is  required 
to  be  known  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  remark  here  that  he 
should  be  very  circumspect  of  the  opinion  he  gives  at  the  ifl- 
qnest,  both  on  account  of  its  paramount  influence  with  the 
coroner's  jury,  who  look  to  it  sometimes  for  sole  direction,  and 
of  the  severe  criticism  it  must  undergo  in  the  liigher  courts. 

The  question,  whether  a  medical  man  can  be  compelled  to 
appear  in  court  as  a  skilled  witness  against  his  will,  comes  next 
in  this  section.  The  general  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative,  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  there  is  not  unanimity  among  the  judicial  deci- 
sions on  the  subject.  I  speak  of  skilled  witnesses,  because  only, 
in  reference  to  such  has  any  doubt  existed,  all  citizens  beinj 
obliged  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  law  as  ordinary  witnesseSi 
The  usual  mode  of  summons  is  by  subpoena,  which  is  a  posi- 
tive command  obliging  obedience  under  pain  of  certain  speci- 
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alties.  It  was  indeed  held  at  one  time  that  this  com- 
is  binding  on  ordinary  witnesses  only ;  that  medical 
being,  as  it  were,  extraordinary  witnesses,  could  not 
I  not  be  compelled  to  attend  court  against  their  will, 
fact,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Betts  vs. 
Warwick  Assizes  (quoted  in  Taylor's  "  Medical  Juris- 
) ").  He  held  that "  a  scientific  witness  was  not  bound 
1  upon  being  served  with  a  subpoena,  and  he  ought 
subpoenaed.  If  the  witness  knew  any  question  of  fact 
;  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  could  not  be  compelled 
is  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion."  Prof. 
ax,  in  a  foot-note  to  his  able  work  on  the  "  Jurispru- 
Medicine,"  suggests  that  Lord  Campbell's  language 
►t  have  been  accurately  reported,  because,  "in  the 
e,  it  has  never  been  admitted  to  be  within  tlie  discre- 
ny  person  to  disobey  the  subpoena  of  a  court  within 
irisdiction  he  may  chance  to  be.  .  .  .  In  the  second 
en  if  told  the  purpose  of  his  examination,  he  can  ex- 
choice  in  the  matter  of  ills  attendance,  unless  he  could 
t  he  was  neither  a  competent  or  ordinary  witness,  nor 
t ;  but,  as  he  can  never  know  this  absolutely  in  ad- 
is  certainly  made  his  duty  to  obey  the  subpoena." 
1  this  is  not  merely  the  most  likely  but  the  only  logi- 
of  the  matter,  being  also  what  our  law-courts  would 
'  assent  to,  yet  I  find  the  old  opinion  reaffirmed  by 
ice  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
was  as  to  the  right  of  said  court  to  compel  the  attend- 
in  interpreter  who  had  disobeyed  a  subpoena.  After 
hat  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  refused  "  to  issue 
f  arrest  in  such  cases,"  he  proceeded  to  say :  "  When 
has  knowledge  of  any  fact  pertinent  to  an  issue  to  be 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  as  a  witness.  In  this 
upon  equal  ground.  But  to  compel  a  person  to  at- 
rely  because  he  is  accomplished  in  a  particular  science, 
rofession,  would  subject  the  individual  to  be  called 
every  case  in  which  any  question  in  his  department 
edge  is  to  be  solved." — (In  re  Koelker,  1  Sprague  Dec, 
I  Appendix  to  El  well's  "Malpractice  and  Medical  Evi- 
Thus  unsettled  stands  the  question.    We  may  say  of 

)i.  V.  28 
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the  controverey  upon  this  question  what  Curran  remarked  about 
an  indefinite  speech,  that  "  it  begins  at  a  point  and  goes  on 
widening  and  widening  until  it  fairly  puts  the  question  out  al- 
together." In  this  as  in  other  circumstances,  however,  we  will 
find  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor.  It  will  be  at  least  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  obey  the  summons,  even  tliough  issued  by  bo 
indulgent  a  Judge  as  Mr.  Justice  Sprague. 

2.  His  Obligations  to  Medical  Science. — ^The  medical  et 
pert  in  a  court  of  law  occupies  the  distinguished  and  respoa- 
sible  position  of  representative  and  exponent  of  the  moit 
advanced  ideas  and  most  recent  improvements  in  medial 
knowledge.  It  is  hence  requisite  that  he  be  well  learned  not 
only  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  medical  science,  but  also 
in  the  latest  researches  and  most  improved  methods  of  invea- 
tigation.  This  proposition  is  so  obvious  and  reasonable  that 
the  bare  statement  of  it  should  suflSce.  But  something  further 
is  requisite  to  constitute  what,  is,  in  the  broad  sense  ci  the 
term,  a  good  witness,  and  a  fit  representative  of  the  medical 
science  of  the  day.  If  this  knowledge  is  to  be  made  eflfectnal 
it  must  be  assisted  by  two  important  acquisitions,  namely,  Ij! 
powers  of  observation  and  by  faculties  of  reasoning  conecfly 
on  the  facts  obsei'ted.  To  these  must  be  added  an  amount  of 
practical  experience  suflScient  to  enable  him  to  bring  thia 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  points  under  investigation.  Asr^ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  tilings  will  tb. 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  vritness  be  afibcted, 
for  good  or  evil,  and  hence  they  deserve  to  be  seriously. coa- 
sidered. 

Medical  men — in  matters  relating  to  the  sick,  such  quick 
observers — arc,  when  summoned  to  act  in  an  unusual  capacityt 
like  people  generally,  liable  to  overlook  valuable  facts,  Thi* 
defect,  of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  is  partly 
occasioned,  I  think,  by  undue  concentration  of  the  mental 
faculties  upon  purely  professional  subjects.  The  mind  ah* 
sorbed  in  this  one  pursuit  is  not  free  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions ;  or  it  becomes  imprisoned  in  its  own  conceits,  and  * 
nan-ow,  pedantic  character  is  the  result.  Part  of  the  defect  ia 
also  due  to  neglect  of  discipline  and  self-culture.  But  by  & 
the  greatest  portion  is  the  result,  I  feel  convinced,  of  the  edu* 
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1  system  pursued  in  our  medical  schools.  "With  the 
jfects  of  that  system,  as  a  whole,  I  have  not  now  to  do. 
narks  wliich  I  am  about  to  make  relate  immediately  to 
3artment  of  it  called  medical  jurisprudence.  Still,  let 
,  on  the  general  question,  that  I  am  wholly  in  accord 
ose  medical  reformers  wlio  urge  upon  our  attention  the 
ges  of  giving  this  system  much  more  of  a  practical 
3r.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  point- 
its  incompetency  to  fit  medical  men  for  the  ever-widen- 
le  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of 

society.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  system  they  so 
londemn,  we  would  be  forced  to  believe  that  physicians 
geons  have  no  other  duties  apart  from  writing  prescrip- 
id  setting  broken  bones,  for  it  unaccountably  neglects 
ential  practical  instruction  which  they  should  have  as 
lary  preparation  for  the  important  functions  they  may 
d  upon  to  discharge  to  the  State  in  view  of  an  exacting 
ical  public.  As  a  particular  instance  of  this  defect, 
X)int  to  the  practice  of  confining  tuition  in  medical 
dence  to  dry  theoretical  disqm'sitions,  given  at  the  fag- 
a  curriculum,  and  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  prac- 
struction  which  is  of  far  greater  value.     How  nearly 

these  lectures  are  the  experience  of  every  student  who 
in  schooled  in  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  under 
ies  will  tell  him.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  the  de- 
this  kind  of  instruction,  when  I  say  that,  of  the  num- 
aspiring  young  men  annually  turned  out  by  our  medi- 
jges,  ninety-five  per  cent,  have  no  practical  knowledge 

medicine ;  hardly  one,  if  brought  face  to  face  with  an 
tal  death  or  wounding,  would  know  how  to  apply  the 
theoretical  knowledge  he  has  received  from  his  lec- 
id  his  text-book ;  hardly  one  would  make  a  respectable 
of  what  he  does  know  if  asked  to  perform  an  autopsy 
a  statement  to  a  coroner's  jury. 

pride  ourselves,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justly,  on  the 
•ity  of  our  institutions  of  learning ;  but  in  all  that  re- 
>  the  practical  application  of  skill,  and  particularly 
[  skill,  to  the  service  of  the  State,  we  are,  I  really  be- 
ir  behind  what  some  of  us  might  choose  to  call  "  the 
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effete  monarchies  "  of  Europe.  Let  me  instance,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  wc  might  profitably  imitate,  the  Bcliool  of  legal 
medicine  attached  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  wherein  eadi 
student  who  desires  receives  practical  instruction  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  enjoj-ing  opportunities  of  examining  theliviDg; 
of  making  autopsies,  of  analyzing  poisons,  of  essaying  ther^ht 
methods  of  applying  various  tests,  such  as  those  required  to 
ascertain  the  modes  of  death  of  infants — in  a  word,  of  putting 
to  practical  use  the  discourses  heard  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
Austrian  system,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is,  or  was  equally 
good,  and  the  French,  tliough  deteriorated  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  now  much  more  defective  than  need  be,  is  still 
better  than  any  either  England  or  America  can  lay  claim  ta 
Many  stanch  supporters  of  the  constitutional  freedom  and 
institutions  of  Britain  have  deplored  her  deficiencies  in  this 
respect.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  for  example,  in  tlie  course  of  ha 
work  entitled  the  "  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence,"  eameatlj 
insists  on  the  necessity  for  a  law  demanding  more  special 
qualifications  for  medical  witnesses,  accompanying,  howeTttj 
his  recommendations  with  a  pardonable  strain  of  national 
glorification.  "  Though,"  he  writes,  "  one  of  the  last  of  W» 
countrymen  who  would  wish  to  see  the  customs  and  instito- 
tions  of  Great  Britain  shaped  according  to  foreign  pattema^^ 
might  take  a  hint  from  and  improve  upon  theijr  practice^ 
Tinily,  and  we  also  in  America,  overlooking  this  appeal  to  Bfr 
tional  prejudices,  may  take  a  hint  from,  and,  at  least,  Irjf  to 
*'  improve  upon,  their  practice."  That  there  is  ample  PO<Mnfa 
improvement  is  evident  from  this  one  fact,  that  we  are  to  to 
day  nearly  as  deficient  as  the  English  were  three-fourtha  of  a 
century  ago,  when  even  John  Hunter  had  to  deplore  to  to 
class  his  want  of  sufficient  medico-legal  training,  accusing  W* 
self  of  incompetency  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Theodosius  BoughtcB. 
It  is  mere  folly  to  expect  that,  because  a  youth  has  gone«»fr 
cessfhlly  through  the  ordinary  medical  curriculum,  he  will  h 
fitted  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  a  witness  in  a  coart 
of  law.  For,  though  his  professional  learning  is  esseitialto 
him  here  as  elsewhere,  yet  the  demands  of  the  position  aw* 
exceptional — have  so  much  to  do  with  applied  science  and  a 
knowledge  of  circumstances  wliich  do  not  occur  in  his  rooti'* 
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ence— that  a  training  over  and  above  what  is  purely 
al  is  necessary  to  him.    I  will  venture  to  assert  as  much 

legal  profession,  for  I  think  that,  had  they  the  advan- 
)f  this  practical  education,  we  would  hear  at  least  fewer 
unts  from  medical  men  respecting  their  defective  method 
nining  medical  experts.  But,  to  be  valuable,  the  educa- 
ust  be  unmistakably  practical  or  experimental.  Among 
rho  see  and  lament  the  great  defects  of  our  present  system 
lioo-legal  tuition,  the  impression  prevails  that  its  proper 
r  will  be  found  in  the  more  universal  establishment  of 
y[  medical  jurisprudence  in  oiu*  medical  colleges.    Now, 

this  proposition  is  tmdoubtedly  good,  though  it  cannot 
stioned  that  such  chairs  are  of  great  value  and  worthy 
3teem,  I  will  not  allow  that  they  are  the  sole  and 
at  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of.  I  believe  noth- 
1  do  short  of  a  real,  practical  school  of  legal  medicine, 
>  the  medico-legal  issues  of  the  day,  with  its  morgue,  its 
ory,  its  appliances,  its  medical  and  law  libraries,  its 
ans  to  teach  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine, 

lawyers  to  expound  the  elementary  principles  of  juris- 
ce.  We  know  how  valuable  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
>uld  be  to  ourselves ;  and  if,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  has 
Some  knowledge  of  every  science  and  art  is  not  only 
but  even  necessary  "  to  lawyers,  we  can  estimate  the 
il  service  it  would  be  to  them.  Consider,  again,  the 
f  such  a  school  of  legal  medicine  in  the  instruction  of 
functionaries  such  as  coroners,  and  in  fitting  them  for 
163  of  their  important  oflSce.  No  reasonable  man  can 
he  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  tlie  whole  com- 

if  all  candidates  for  the  coronersliip  were  required  to 
good  grounding  in  the  essential  principles  of  law  and 
18.  It  is  a  conviction  with  many  whose  judgments  are 
I  to  great  respect,  that  coroners  should  be  medical  men ; 
king  things  in  the  chaotic  shape  in  which  we  find  them, 
►nght  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  truth  and  propriety  of 
ertion.  Certainly,  in  the  present  total  absence  of  in- 
m  for  laymen  in  the  important  duties  of  the  coroner's 
nedical  men  are  the  only  persons  at  all  competent  to 
position.    Under  our  present  system — if  system  it  is 
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worthy  of  being  called — coroners  do  not  understand  their  duties, 
and  consequeiitly  they  do  not  fulfil  them.  Tliis  is  no  Bovd 
complaint,  for,  though  seldom  spoken  openly  or  where  it  can 
awaken  serious  thoughts  among  the  masses,  it  is  often  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth. '  Still  it  has  been  publicly  ventilated. 
Among  others  I  may  mention  Dr..  Semmes  as  having  callfid 
attention  to  it  in  a  report  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, pointing  out  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  inquests  are 
conducted  in  the  United  States ;  charging  that  they  are  hastilj 
gone  through,  incomplete  and  valueless,  and  that  tlie  action  of 
juries  in  loosely  inspecting  the  dead  is  "  scarcely  a  fonnsl 
compliance  with  the  law."  Dr.  Beck  also,  in  his  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  declares,  "  That  the  duties  of  this  office 
are  imperfectly  understood,  and  often  most  negligently  per- 
formed, hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  individuals  appointed 
are  frequently  unfit  for  the  situation,  both  from  habit  and  edu- 
cation, while  the  jury  are  too  commonly  desirous  of  hurrying 
through  the  investigation." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  scheme  of  education  here 
advocated  would  cure  all  the  evils  of  our  coroners'  courts,  of 
which  there  is  so  much  complaint,  for  many  are  no  doubt  the 
result  of  abuses  which  slowly  adliere  to  all  institutions,  as 
barnacles  gather  round  the  good  ship's  bottom ;  but  it  vonW 
remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  of  them,  and  contribute 
largely  toward  increasing  the  eflSciency  of  this  branch  of  o«r 
criminal  service. 

The  necessity  of  this  special  training  being  conceded,  there 
are  other  qualifications  necessary  to  medical  experts,  conceifi- 
ing  which  a  few  words  may  be  spoken.  There  are  two  mittOf 
distinctions  among  medical  men  considered  as  possible  expert 
witnesses,  one  based  on  acquired,  the  other  on  innate  qualiti«^ 
The  first  is  the  full  result  of  the  special  education  we  havei»t 
been  considering ;  the  last  comes  from  the  possession  of  dia- 
tinctive  natural  powers.  This  insures  a  well-conducted  wit- 
ness, that  one  who  is  well  informed.  It  is  diflScult  to  de&^ 
what  the  innate  peculiarities  are,  but  they  help  to  makeini»» 
of  the  difference  between  even  well-instructed  medical  do^j 
when  they  appear  on  the  witness-stand ;  for,  I  may  remait  ^ 
passing,  not  all  even  well-versed  medical  men  pass  succesafcBy 
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1  the  forms  of  an  examination  in  this  place.  It  is  one 
o  be  a  sound  practitioner,  and  quite  another  to  be  a 
cpert  witness,  because  the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary 
B  a  good  witness  is  special  over  and  above  what  is  re- 
fer a  good  practitioner.     These  innate  or  natural  pecu- 

are  due  to  temperament  and  habit  of  mental  discipline, 
nperament  of  some  men  is  such  that,  despite  accurate 
ttion,  they  are  failures  on  the  witness-stand  by  reason 
nconquerable  nervousness  the  moment  they  encounter 

in  a  cross-examination.  Others  lack  the  logical  faculty 
ring  proper  inferences  from  facts,  and  again  others  lose 
e  of  mind  altogether. 

m  all  that  I  have  now  stated  on  this  important  branch 
mbject  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  following  qualities 
Bssary  in  a  good  medical  witness,  namely,  a  thorough 
il  training,  the  logical  faculty,  and  a  well-balanced 
•tment. 

medical  witness  thus  equipped  has  various  important 
to  i)erforni.  The  questions  on  which  he  is  called  to 
ace  "  are  vast  and  unlimited  in  their  range,  and  many 
a  soundless  in  their  depth.''  He  owes  it  to  the  cause 
ce  above  all  else  to  thoroughly  inform  himself  on  all 
ats  of  the  case  submitted  to  him.  This  means  that  he 
avail  himself  of  all  the  steps  for  arriving  at  the  truth, 
hese  means  are  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
3  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  committed  to  him 
*fore  using  them,  he  should  have  divested  his  mind  of 
x)B6es8ions  respecting  the  merits  or  complexion  of  the 
t)mitted  to  him.    This  is  avowedly  diflBcult,  for  the  fol- 

reasons:  First,  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  daily 
ts  who  prejudge  the  merits  of  cases,  and  who,  wittingly 
ittingly,  pervade  the  public  mind  with  a  bias  derived 
«ding  their  opinions.    When  a  case  of  unusual  interest 

the  journals  take  sides,  and  fight  over  again,  with 
fiusion  of  ink,  mimic  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
Ifedical  men  are  just  as  liable  to  be  influenced  by  what 
ad  in  these  journals  as  other  people,  and  it  will  there- 
»t  be  out  of  place  to  caution  those  who  are  employed 
3rt8  to  forego  the  discussion  until  the  trial  is  over,  or 
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they  have  examined  the  facts  on  which  their  evidence  is  to  be 
based. 

Second,  the  habit  of  hasty  inference  bo  common  even  among 
well-instructed  members  of  the  community.     It  is  often  yeri- 
fied  by  observation  that  those  who  jump  to  hasty  conclusioiiis 
are  generally  most  blindly  obstinate  in  adhering  to  them, 
either  from  inherent  narrowness  of  mind,  or  from  avereion  to 
acknowledge  an  error  of  judgment.     I  need  not  indicate  how. 
much  all  this  is  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  medical 
expert.     We  all  feel  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance  that  everjr. 
medico-legal  case  should  be  approached  with  minds  free  fsm 
prejudgments,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stamp  its  own  im- 
press upon  us,  that  the  facts  should  be  observed  and  examined 
in  their  true  light ;  for  these  are  the  crude  ore  out  of  whidi 
subsequent  thought  and  study  must  produce  the  pure  coin  of 
expert  opinion  fit  to  pass  current  in  a  court  of  law.    In  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry  the  expert  can  follow  no  better  guide  than 
the  following  general  rules  taught  by  Descartes  in  his  "Dis- 
course on  the  Eight  Method  of  conducting  the  Keason : " 

1.  "  Never  to  accept  any  thing  for  true  which  you  do  not 
clearly  know  to  be  such ;  that  is  to  say,  carefully  avoid  pre- 
cipitancy and  prejudice,  and  comprise  nothing  more  in  your 
judgment  than  what  is  presented  to  your  mind  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  to  exclude  all  ground  of  doubt. 

2.  "  Divide  each  of  the  diflBculties  under  examination  into 
as  many  parts  as  possible,  and  as  might  be  necessary  forita 
adequate  solution. 

3.  "  Conduct  your  thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by  oofl** 
mencing  with  objects  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,yoi 
may  ascend  by  little  and  little,  and,  as  it  were,  step  by  step, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  complex ;  assigning  in  thon^ 
a  certain  order  even  to  those  objects  which,  in  their  own  natiti^ 
do  not  stand  in  a  relation  of  antecedent  and  sequence." 

Lastly,  in  every  case  make  enumerations  so  complete^  and 
reviews  so  general,  that  you  may  be  assured  that  nothing  was 
omitted.  The  delivery  of  an  opinion  is  the  proper  function 
of  a  medical  expert  in  a  court  of  law.  Yet  he  is  not  allowed 
to  be  judge  of  the  facts  on  which  his  opinion  is  asked.  If  * 
sick  man  came. into  your  office  and  stated  to  you  a  number » 
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symptoms  which  he  alleged  to  be  facts,  but  at  the  same  time 
debarred  you  from  verifying  by  the  proper  methods  of  investi- 
gation, requiring  you  to  base  on  them  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Batore  of  his  disease,  your  dilemma  would  be  of  the  same 
^wnes  as  that  of  the  medical  expert  in  a  court  of  law,  with 
ie  sole  chief  exception  that  in  the  court  all  witnesses  are 
mder  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  I  think  I  know  what  course 
xm  would  take  in  the  case  of  the  office  consultation.  You 
^(mld  refuse  to  base  an  opinion  or  prescribe  a  course  of  treat- 
lent  on  facts,  the  truth  of  which  you  were  not  permitted  to 
idge  for  yourself.  Yet  this  is  just  what  a  court  of  law  will 
ot  allow  the  expert.    He  must  take  facts  as  they  are  stated 

>  him.  "  For  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion,"  says  Prof. 
Mronaux,  *^  either  upon  the  truth  of  the  facts' given  him  for 
iterpretation,  or  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  be  to 
JTirp  the  province  of  court,  advocate,  and  witness."  And  the 
Line  authority  further  states  that  this  rule  is  not  adopted 
ith  the  intention  of  diminishing  the  value  of  medical  evidence, 
at  to  prevent  experts  from  usurping  a  power  "  which  they 
ight  be  tempted  to  use  for  the  benefit  solely  of  the  party 
dBng  them."  This  last  expression  in  reference  to  the  ten- 
aicy  of  expert  witnesses — a  tendency  by  no  means,  however, 
^eoliar  to  them — ^to  assume  a  partisan  attitude,  leads  me  to 
iC  point  which  I  argued  in  a  paper  I  had  the  honor  to  read 

this  Society  a  year  ago.  On  that  occasion,  when  treating 
'  expert^vidence  in  criminal  trials  involving  the  plea  of  in- 
nity,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  same  question,  and 
tinted  out  that  this  tendency  was  in  gi'eat  measure  due  to 
e  prevailing,  and,  as  I  think,  defective  custom  of  calling 
di  witnesses.  I  suggested  as  the  proper  remedy  that  the 
ort  alone  should  call  and  examine  the  medical  experts,  a 
ggestion  which  I  am  pleased  to  find  sustained  by  the  weighty 
tthority  of  Prof.  Ordronaux,  although  I  must,  at  the  same 
ue,  say  he  throws  doubt  on  its  practicability.     "  It  would 

>  better,"  he  writes,  "  were  it  possible,  for  the  court  alone  to 
Eamine  experts  upon  those  points  on  which  their  professional 
pimons  are  needed,  rather  than  to  hand  them  over  to  counsel, 
Msh  of  whom  has  an  interest  in  making  their  testimony  aid 
iaown  side,  and  to  that  extent  forcibly  impressing  upon  it  a  uni- 
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lateral  character  "  ("  Jurisprudence  of  Medicine,"  p.  128). 

is  very  proper  to  say  to  the  medical  expert,  Tou  must  come 

the  discharge  of  your  duty  with  a  mind  nearly  if  not  absolute 

free  from  prejudice ;  you  must  allow  neither  interest,  nor  prii 

nor  jealousy,  nor  party-feeling,  to  influence  you ;  you  must  eta 

on  neutral  ground,  neither  leaning  to  one  side  nor  to  1 

other,  and  deliver  your  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  solely 

the  merits  of  the  facts,  wholly  irrespective  of  its  consequenc 

No  one  will  question  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  but  few  ( 

help  knowing  how  much  it  sounds  like  a  mockery.    Becan 

should  his  mind  escape  the  bias  to  which  it  is  exposed,  fr 

causes  already  stated,  before  he  gets  to  court,  and  should 

succeed  in  coming  on  the  witness-stand  without  prepossesek 

in  favor  of  one  side  or  other,  the  fact  of  his  being  called  to 

duty  for  one  party,  taken  with  the  efforts  of  counsel  to  le 

or  force  him  in  a  desired  direction,  must  unavoidably  get  hi 

into  the  very  trap  he  is  so  loudly  warned  to  avoid.    And  tl 

very  testimony  which  we  are  told  must  be  delivered  in  t 

interest  of  no  other  cause  but  truth — ^how  is  it  handled  by  t 

opposing  counsel  ?    Does  he  respect  its  neutrality  ?    Does 

not  rather  try  with  all  his  might  of  dialectic  to  bend  it  to  i 

cause  for  which  he  contends,  or,  failing  here,  does  he  not  ix 

it  down  and  belittle  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  ?   What,nc 

is  the  fate  of  your  independent  medical  expert  ?    Does  he  i 

any  better  than  if  he  were  a  partisan  ?    Is  he  not,  like  Issach 

crouching  down  between  two  burdens  ?    Of  two  things  ow 

true:  either  the  present  mode  of  examining  experts  k^ 

faulty,  or  all  the  talk  about  the  necessity  of  lofty  dignity « 

absolute  impartiality  is  "sound,  and  nothing  else."    N< 

whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practice  of  our  courte 

this  respect,  we  must  all  heartily  wish  that  such  noble  ee 

ments  will  always  actuate  and  guide  the  medical  expert   j 

predating,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  do,  the  contradictory 

quirements  of  the  situation,  we  know  that  it  would  be  a  m' 

greater  public  misfortune  should  medical  witnesses  abaii< 

these  lofty  principles,  than  tlyrt  the  impartial  spirit  of  med 

testimony  should  be  outragcfd  by  partisan  zeal.    And,  unt 

change  is  made  which  will  give  the  court  the  sole  right  of  c 
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examining  the  medical  witness,  we  must  e'en  bear 
rith  what  equanimity  we  can. 
e  fonnation  of  opinion  it  is  weU  to  be  on  guard  against 
ting  effect  of  certain  fallacies.  In  the  preparation  of 
I  we  are  liable  to  fallacies  of  inspection,  or  a  prwri 
by  which  are  meant  those  consequent  on  forming  an 
hastily  and  without  seeking  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
[  will  take  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  fallacy  a 
[rom  tlie  testimony  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  this  city 
I  at  the  trial  of  Walsh  vs.  Sayre.  Being  called,  this 
tn  testified  that  he  had  examined  the  child,  Margaret 
Talsh,  more  particularly  her  hip  joint,  i.  e.,  "the 
aspect  of  the  hip  called  the  gluteal  region."  The  ex- 
>n  proceeded  as  follows : 

Tell,  did  you  examine  any  discharge  of  fluid  that  was 
firom  the  orifice;   was  your  attention  attracted  by 

''es,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  discharge  coming 

orifice. 

Tas  your  attention  attracted  to  the  particular  charac- 
.discharge?         . 
.  es. 

/'ell,  what  was  it,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 
b  was  a  glairy  fluid,  slightly  colored. 
need  hardly  ask  you  the  question — ^you  are  acquainted 

synovial  fluid,  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
fluid? 

r 

.  6S. 

1  your  judgment,  did  you  find  any  synovial  fluid  dis- 
from  that  oriflce  ? 
t  struck  me  so  that  it  was. 
dd  you  examine  it  at  all  2 

examined  it  with  my  fingers,  and  looked  at  its  general 
color,  etc. 

Tas  that  the  opinion  you  formed  at  the  time,  as  well 
^member } 

r 

es. 

ttd  you  sta-te  that  opinion  at  the  time  ? 
think  it  is  very  likely  I  did. — {Alleged  Malpractice 
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Suit  of  Walsh  vs.  Sayre,  p.  ISi.     Shaw  &  Co.,  New  Toirl 
1870.) 

The  hasty  impression  snatched  from  the  two  factfr— tt 
hole  in  the  gluteal  region,  and  the  "glairy  fluid,  slightJ 
colored  "  issuing  therefrom — was  unadvisedly  delivered  as  a 
opinion,  or  delivered  as  an  opinion  without  necessary  confi. 
raation  from  further  evidence.  This  is  one  of  the  fallacieB  m 
observation  named  non-observation,  or  the  omission  of  fac ' 
which  are  material  to  the  inquirj'.  It  partakes  also  of  Ifc 
nature  of  mal-observation,  which  is  the  confounding  of  "  a  pe* 
ception  with  a  rapid  inference,  or  the  mingling  up  of  inferenoi 
with  facts  "  (Bain's  Logic,  vol.  i.,  p.  37).  Great  caution  shonl 
always  be  exercised  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  This  ie 
lesson  not  easy  to  learn.  The  sanguine,  hasty  disposition  i 
naturally  liable  to  overleap  the  details  which  to  the  wary  ar 
the  necessary  steps  to  a  conclusion.  Hasty  inference  anc 
hasty  action  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  owing  to  a  hurried, 
slovenly  way  of  thinking,  impatient  of  the  work  on  whiA  an 
opinion  entitled  to  consideration  must  be  based. 

The  proper  method  of  forming  an  opinion  falls  under  that 
part  of  logic  called  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  comprehends 
the  details  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  some  more,  of  which 
the  habit  of  abstraction  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  By  abfitnc- 
tion  is  meant  the  separation  and  separate  consideration  of  the 
qualities  of  a  body  or  the  terms  of  a  proposition.  It  is  a  habit 
of  great  value  in  preventing  confusion  of  thought,  and  in  ^' 
abling  the  mind  "  to  concentrate  its  powers  on  the  one  subject 
of  study  at  the  time  "  (Bain's  Logic,  vol.  i.,  pp.  338,  389).  ^ 
equal  importance  to  the  witness  is  the  "  analyzing  funcu^^ 
of  the  syllogism."  This  is  the  happy  faculty  of  making  ^ 
plicit  in  the  statement  what  is  implied  in  the  thought  (Hat*^ 
ton's  Logic),  the  use  of  ithich,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill? 
'^  to  make  us  aware  when  something  that  claims  to  be  a  sin  I 
proposition  really  consists  of  several,  which,  not  being  invol^ 
in  one  another,  require  to  be  separated,  and  to  be  consider 
each  by  itself,  before  we  admit  the  compound  assertion  "  (Mi^ 
Logic). 

Finally,  all  who  are  asked  to  express  a  deliberate  opinl 
may  profit  by  calling  to  mind  the  very  pregnant  remark 
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Plato,  that  "  opinion  is  at  its  best  but  a  mean  between  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance." 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  allow  me  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  differences  between  legal  and  medi- 
cal definitions  of  diseases  and  injuries.  Necessarily  these  defi- 
lutiona  are  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  different  objects  or  inten- 
tioDg  contemplated  by  law  and  medicine  respectively ;  the 
olject  or  intention  of  law  being  to  settle  the  bearing  of  these 
states  on  life,  liberty,  and  property,  wliile  that  of  medicine  is 
to  facilitate  diagnosis,  classification,  and  treatment.  As  an 
ejuunple  let  us  take  the  term  wounds.  In  njedical  science  a 
wound  is  "  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin  occasioned  by 
external  violence ; "  in  law  it  means  "  any  lesion  of  the  body, 
whether  cuts,  bruises,  contusions,  fractures,  dislocations,  or 
bums  "  (Wharton's  Law  Lexicon).  In  surgical  works  wounds 
ftie  classified  as  incised,  contused,  and  lacerated.  But  legal 
authorities  divide  them  into  "  slight,  dangerous,  and  mortal," 
tenns  which  are  obviously  here  used  in  their  relation  to  the 
possible  or  probable  contingencies  of  deformity  or  death.  Thus 
a  slight  wound,  in  the  legal  meaning,  is  one  neither  dangerous 
to  life  nor  likely  to  leave  a  deformity ;  a  dangerous  wound 
Qoay  do  either,  and  a  mortal  wound  is  one  fatal  to  life.  This 
iistinction  is  of  importance  to  the  medical  expert,  for,  in  de- 
iirering  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  a  woimd,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  legal  as  well  as  the  medical  requirements 
>f  the  interrogatory.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  gives  un- 
loubted  advantage  to  the  cross-examiner,  and  affords  him  an 
>pportunity  of  puzzling  the  medical  witness.  In  their  mode 
>f  putting  such  questions,  however,  counsel  often  display  a 
tufcppy  unconsciousness  of  the  difficulty  and  even  impossibility 
^i  answering  them,  though  they  demand  a  direct  and  positive 
Knswer.  It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  with  them  that 
the  site  alone  of  the  wound  governs  its  mortality ;  that  all 
bounds  of  the  head,  or  chest,  for  instance,  are  mortal.  The 
^^Kstion  is  often  put  thus:  "  Are  wounds  of  the  head  mortal ? 
aiiflwer  me,  yes  or  no."  Now,  it  is  evident  to  the  merest  tyro 
^  medicine  that  no  such  answer  can  be  given,  because  the 
*'W)rtality  of  a  wound  depends  on  other  circumstances  than  its 
^ere  Bite,  namely,  on  its  character,  extent,  depth,  and  on  its 
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involving  vital  parts.  But,  I  fancy  I  hear  a  disputatious  law- 
yer exclaim,  "What !  is  not  the  head  a  vital  part?  You  are 
surely  talking  nonsense."  Well,  here  is  the  answer.  The  in- 
tegrity of  a  man's  scalp  is  not  necessary  to  his  life,  as  my  out- 
raged legal  friend  may  discover  for  himself  by  trailing  the  tail 
of  his  coat  on  the  Plains.  But,  to  scalp  a  man  is  certainly  to 
wound  his  head ;  therefore  all  wounds  of  the  head  arenotmo^ 
tal.  Some  are,  others  are  not ;  anyway,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  answer  demanded  by  the  question  just  cited. 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  many  of  the  questions 
put  about  diseased  states.    A  medical  expert  is  sometimes 
asked  to  define  insanitv.    Now,  to  define  a  disease  is  to  select 
some  essential  character  which  will  be  true  of  it  in  all  its  vary- 
ing phases  and  circumstances.    If  insanity  presented  any  such 
constant  condition,  a  definition  could  certainly  be  framed 
which  would  stand  for  the  abstract  notion  of  it.     The  modi- 
fied states  of  these  characters  found  in  various  phases  of  in- 
sanity would  stand  for  definitions  of  these  phases.    But  a  defi- 
nition of  insanity  is  impossible  because  it  presents  no  suA 
condition.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  definition  and  descrip- 
tion are  often  improperly  used  synonymously.     When  a  medi- 
cal witness  is  asked  to  define  insanity,  the  intention  is  to  have 
him  describe  it,  and  then  the  proper  return  question  of  the 
medical  expert  is.  What  kind  of  insanity  do  you  wish  de- 
scribed ?    While  on  this  subject  I  may  remark  that  there  is  * 
strange  diversity  of  opinion  among  legal  men  as  to  the  prarf^ 
cal  value  of  expert  testimony  in  trials  involving  the  questi^^ 
of  insanity.    According  to  some,  the  courts  are  chiefly  gnid^ 
by  medical  experts ;  according  to  others,  expert  evidenca  ^ 
stead  of  elucidating  the  subject  only  involves  it  in  greater  xP-'T 
tery.    An  English  judge  is  reported  to  have  expressed  him^^ 
as  follows  on  the  subject :  "  His  experience  taught  him  t^ 
there  were  very  few  cases  of  insanity  in  which  any  good  ca- 
from  the  examination  of  medical  men.     Their  evidence  so: 
times  adorned  a  case,  and  gave  rise  to  very  agreeable  and 
teresting  scientific  discussions ;  but,  after  all,  it  had  little  or 
weight  with  the  jury."    It  is  also  complained  that,  in 
trials  the  medical  evidence  is  too  freely  dashed  with  metaphysi  ^ 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  I  may  remi*^'^ 
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al  men  seem  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
t  l^al  ideas  about  insanity  are  formulated,  or  at  least 
ped,  which  the  medical  are  not  nor  can  be.  Medical 
re  undergoing  progressive  modifications  to  admit  new 
ice  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  this  disease.  And, 
pect  to  the  second,  I  must  in  candor  say  that,  granting 
ctness,  the  mistake  it  complains  of  is  often  chargeable 
>e(96tting  tendency  of  courts  of  law  to  drift  into  a  sea 
physical  discussion,  and  to  pay  undue  attention  to  the 
jal  side  of  questions  of  insanity.  We  may  trace  this 
Jirough  the  deprecatory  remarks  of  the  English  judge 
ted,  especially  where  he  states  that  the  evidence  of  ex- 
insanity  "  sometimes  adorned  a  case,  and  gave  rise  to 
:eresting  scientific  discussions."  These  words  exactly 
t  the  weakness  to  which  men  of  education  are  prone 
ley  catch  a  scientist.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  vara 
th  which  they  are  glad  to  attempt  a  few  intellectual 
)y  way  of  innocent  diversion.  The  trial  is,  in  a  meas- 
pended  that  the  court  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  "  an 
ng  scientific  discussion."  During  this  interlude  the 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  a  hotly-contested  combat,  the 
iw  a  long  breath  of  relief,  the  judge  leans  calmly  back 
^air,  a  pleasing,  drowsy  lull  steals  over  the  wearied 
ad,  in  the  general  suspense,  all  eyes  turn  with  pleasing 
tion  to  the  rising  luminary,  Wlicn  the  seance  is  ended, 
eshed  court  applies  itself  with  new  vigor  to  the  knotty 
I  of  the  hour. 

png  by  incidents  frequently  occurring  all  over  the 
,  the  plea  of  insanity  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
iherche  morsels  which  it  is  possible  for  a  lawyer  to  en- 
ertainly  they  have  far  transcended  the  zeal  of  the  medi- 
sssion  in  their  eflbrts  for  the  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
as  attracted  their  special  favor  is  the  plea  of  moral  in- 
i  vague  disorder,  whose  outlines  are  yet  indistinct  if 
dowy.  Nevertheless,  the  legal  profession  experience 
julty  in  detecting  it  in  almost  every  man  whose  crime 
tartling  character.  Is  a  man  clutched  by  the  law  after 
successful  villany,  or  does  he  commit  a  murder  under 
3ming  influence  of  passions  pampered  for  years,  or  is 
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lie  a  bigamist,  he  will  find  counsel  ready  to  establish  his  in- 
sanity. And  so  it  goes  on  until,  finally,  insane  impukewiH 
be  the  accepted  cloak  for  crime,  and  the  little  moral  resent- 
ment or  indignation  against  wrong-doing  that  survives  will 
die  out  from  among  this  indifferent,  self-seeking  generation. 

There  is  danger  lest  the  medical  profession  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  loose,  dilettanti  notions  of  the  day  on  this  sob- 
ject,  and  so  be  swept  away  with  the  popular  current.  It  is  a 
failing  with  educated  men  that  they  often  give  indiscreet  ad- 
hesion to  new-fangled  notions.  The  ignorant  do  not ;  their 
want  of  intellectual  unrest  or  earnestness  leaving  them  to  hng 
the  old  and  traditional.  But  lovers  of  progress  have  this 
weakness,  that,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they  are  ever  nm- 
ning  after  something  new.  No  doubt  the  temptation  to  overdo 
the  plea  is  very  great  both  for  lawyers  and  physicians— for 
lawyers,  because  insanity  is  a  plausible,  an  imposing  defence; 
for  physicians,  because  the  study  is  truly  captivating,  both  in 
itself  and  by  reason  of  its  close  affiliation  to  metaphysics— in 
turn,  a  branch  of  learning  dear  to  many  of  the  most  gifted 
sons  of  men.  But  beware  of  hobbies,  for  the  time  may  come 
when  the  use  of  the  i)lea  will  be  confounded  with  its  abuse, 
and  both  condemned  together. 

Finally,  I  will  briefly  consider  some  of  the  duties  of  medi- 
cal men  to  each  other,  as  witnesses  and  otherwise  in  trials  for 
malpractice.  Allow  me  to  introduce  the  subject  by  a  hurried 
sketch  of  the  legal  nature  of  the  business  relation  between 
physician  and  patient. 

Prof.  Ordronaux,  in  the  able  work  I  have  already  many 
times  quoted,  and  for  reference  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  President,  states  that  "the  character  of  a  pro- 
fessional service  is  that  of  a  mandate,  and  the  obligations  in- 
curred under  it,  when  no  special  contract  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  parties,  belong  to  that  class  termed  in  the  civil 
law  qv,cm  ex  contractu ^  In  Wharton's  Lexicon,  a  mandate 
is  defined  to  be  "  a  judicial  command,  charge,  or  commissioD, 
having  as  necessary  qualities,  1.  Some  object  of  the  contract, 
i.  e.,  "  some  act  or  business  to  be  done ; "  2.  That  this  act  or 
business  should  "  be  to  be  done  gratuitously ; "  3.  That  the 
contract  should  be  voluntary.    Certain  obligations  were  CJ«- 
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ited  on  both  sides  by  the  mandate ;  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
feaional  (mandatory) :  1.  "  An  obligation  to  do  the  act ;  2.  To 
lo  it  diligently ;  3.  To  render  an  account  of  his  doings  to  the 
nandator.  On  the  part  of  the  mandator  to  reimburse  the 
nandatory  for  all  expenses  and  charges  iucurreil  in  the  execii- 
ion  of  the  mandate."  I  will  pass  over  any  further  allusion  to 
b  mandatory  character  of  the  service,  and  merely  content 
ijself  with  calling  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  an 
it)r  in  the  classification  of  the  obligation — Prof.  Ordronaux 
id  Mr.  Wharton  placing  it  among  qv,asi  contracts,  which 
ley  state  to  be  implied  contracts,  while  Mr.  Main,  at  p.  '332 
*hia  celebrated  work  on  Ancient  Law^  declares  this  to  be  an 
lor:  '^For,"  he  writes,  "implied  contracts  are  true  contracts, 
bich  quasi  contracts  are  not."  The  question  may  seem  to 
ive  only  a  speculative  or  historical  interest,  but  in  reality  it 
a  more,  because  if  the  relation  between  physician  and  pa- 
mt  be  that  of  quasi  contract  only,  which  according  to  the 
ghest  authority  of  the  day  means  no  contract  at  all,  it  can 
ve  no  definite  legal  obligations.  If  there  be  really  the  dis- 
iction  between  the  terms  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Main,  I 
3uld  prefer  classifying  professional  contracts  under  the  head- 
l  predicated  by  the  word  implied.  And  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  early  history  of  medicine,  in  Rome,  the  origin  of  this 
ation  between  physician  and  patient.  The  well-to-do  class 
the  Boman  people  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  physi- 
ns  of  their  day  who  practised  for  money,  as  shown,  among 
ler  evidences,  by  Cato's  rudeness  to  the  Greek  physicians 
ictising  in  the  city,  and  his  urgent  admonitions  to  his  son  to 
lid  them  and  the  study  of  their  art.  Actuated  by  this  aver- 
0,  which  was  mainly  born  of  distrust,  they  discarded  the 
vices  of  qualified  men,  and  relied  chiefly  on  prescriptions 
itained  in  such  books  as  the  Cominentarius^  or  on  the  em- 
ical  skill  of  trustworthy  slaves  or  freedmen.  Now,  as,  by 
\  Boman  law,  slaves  and  freedmen  (when  these  latter  were 
t  citizens)  were  excluded  from  all  civil  rights,  being  "  only 
ajcct  and  liable  to  duties  "  (Austin's  "  Jurisprudence,"  vol. 
,  p.  741),  they  were  debarred  from  entering  into  contracts, 
ttugh  they  would  doubtless  always  receive  an  honorarium*  for 
rir  services  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  preservation  of 

VOL,  v.  29 
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health.     And,  from  always  receiving   the  honorarium^  they 
would  come  at  last  to  have  an  implied  right  to  it ;  thus  the 
service  being  done,  tlie  honorarium  would  follow  as  its  im- 
plied condition.     The  idea  of  the  implied  obligation  of  pro- 
fessional services  passed  into  English  common  law — which  "we 
know  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  Roman  civil  law  first  filtered 
through  canon  law — and  has  lasted  there  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  two  thousand  and  more  years  after  the  circumstances 
originating  it  have  ceased  to  possess  a  living  meaning.   And 
to  this  day  no  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  can 
sue  for  his  fees.     But,  in  our  country,  this,  like  many  more  of 
the  lifeless  traditions  of  the  past,  has  never  been  resuscitated. 
'•  Whatever,"  said  Chancellor  Walworth,  "  may  be  the  prac- 
tice of  other  countries  ....  the  principle  never  has  been 
adopted  in  this  State,  that  tlie  professions  of  physicians  and 
counsellors  are  merely  honorary,  and  that  they  are  not  of 
right  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services." — (Quoted  from  Ordronaux's  "  Jurisprudence  of 
Medicine,"  p.  39.) 

The  physician  or  surgeon  who  undertakes  the  treatment 
of  a  diseased  person  has  the  following  duties  to  fulfil :  1.  He 
shall  exercise  ordinary  skill  and  diligence ;  2.  lie  shall  devote 
ordinary  care  and  attention.  You  will  remark  the  recurrence 
of  the  expletive  "  ordinary  "  in  both  of  these  injunctions,  ft 
gives  an  important  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
It  is  plain  from  the  language  of  commentators  that  the  meaning 
is  not  common,  unlearned  skill,  but  ordinary  ^r^<2^i«/>7ifli  skill 
— namely,  that  average  skill  which  results  from  having  the 
necessary  degree  of  professional  knowledge.  And  again,  it 
does  not  mean  the  ordinary  skill  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
medical  art,  but  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  practice  w- 
deemed  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  medical  men  geueiaHj' 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  as  applied  to  the  general 
body  of  the  profession ;  but  for  specialists,  for  those  whoclai^ 
a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  department 
than  most  other  physicians,  being  employed  on  that  account, 
and  charging  higher  fees  for  tlieir  services,  it  has  a  particul*' 
meaning.  It  then  signifies  extraordinary  skill  by  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  skill  of  the  profession,  which  is  equivalent 
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TV  still  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  standard  of 
>ng  specialists. 

as  skill  implies  the  possession  of  knowledge,  so  the 
g  requirements  of  the  law  have  reference  to  the  ap- 
of  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  alone  required  that  the 
I  should  display  ordinary  skill,  he  must  also  use  ordi- 
}  and  diligence.  The  term  ordinary,  as  a  predicate  of 
diligence,  has  the  same  force  here,  as  when  it  is  used 
ICC  to  skill ;  which  is  to  say,  it  means  that  degree  of 

diligence  which  is  displayed  in  the  practice,  and 
lecessarj'  by  the  collective  judgment  of  medical  prac- 
But  further,  it  also  means  care  and  diligence  pro- 
e  to  the  difficulty  or  danger  of  the  case.  It  is  im- 
o  bear  this  last  interpretation  in  mind,  as  teaching  us 
:  courts  of  law  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  severe  cases 
ne  degree  of  ordinaiy  skill  and  judgment,  mild  cases 

that  what  is  ordinary  skill  in  some  cases  is  defective 
>tliers ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  physician  is  to  exercise 
3,  and  diligence,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
mces  of  each  case.  Besides  the  three  qualities  just 
?d,  the  medical  practitioner  is  required  to  use  his  judg- 
to  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  We  all  know 
end  of  medicine  and  sur^erv  is  the  cure  of  diseases 
ries,  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  this  end  may  be 
by  different  means,  just  as  two  travellers  setting  out 
3  starting-point  may  reach  a  given  city  by  distinct 
fcarly  every  i)hy8ician  and  surgeon  has  experience  of 
rticular  and  favorite  method  of  attaining  this  end. 

not  necessarily  any  uniformity  among  them  in  this 
lor,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  is  it  desirable  there 
3,  A  return  to  the  prohibitory  laws  of  Egypt,  which 
iractitioners  to  conform  to  the  stereotyped  rules  written 
oks  of  Manetho  under  penalty  of  capital  punishment, 
J  a  movement  too  reactionary  for  even  the  most  con- 

of  the  present  day.     It  is  merely  enjoined  on  the 
ner  that  he  shall  use  his  judgment  in  selecting  proper 
r  effecting  the  cure  of  his  patient, 
le  time  it  was  held  that,  if  the  practitioner  escaped  an 
Qt  for  gross  negligence,  he  could  not  be  judged  guilty 
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of  malpractice.  But,  in  reference  to  this  interpretation,  Jad^ 
Storv  remarked  that  there  is  no  le<xal  meaning  attacLed  -| 
Buch  an  expression  as  "  gross  negligence,"  wliich  could  beniaj^ 
good  in  practice,  and  that  the  distinction  it  is  said  to  denol 
is  "utterly  repudiated  by  the  late  civil  law  reports." 

I  believe  there  are  few,  if  any,  members  of  the  cominani  tj 
more  conscientious  or  disinterested  in  the  discharge  of  tli ^ir 
duties  than  medical  practitioners.  Liable  to  be  called  at  a-nr 
moment  to  the  most  complicated  case,  and  expected  to  he 
prompt  and  decided  in  the  application  of  necessary  skill,  their 
movements  are  suspiciously  watched  by  critical  eyes,  and  their 
words  treasured  up,  it  may  be  for  the  day  of  wrath,  by  at- 
tentive ears.  Bearing  the  whole  burden  of  a  great  regponsi- 
bility  in  a  serious  case,  they  must  often  contend  singly  against 
its  difKculties  incidental  as  well  as  natural,  sometimes  without 
hope  of  reward  if  they  succeed,  but  generally  sure  of  unsparing 
condemnation  if  they  fail.  They  who  are  familiar  with  this 
state  of  facts,  and  with  the  obstinacy,  perversity,  and  ignorance, 
of  many  to  whom  the  services  are  rendered,  cannot  but  feel 
a  lively  sympathy  with  the  medical  practitioner.  IJut,  when 
to  this  is  added  the  lawsuit  entered  against  him,  maybe  by 
tlie  very  person  whom  in  his  heart  he  felt  he  had  most 
befriended — the  sting  from  the  serpent  he  had  eased  of  6^ffe^ 
iug,  or  saved  from  death — his  case  appeals  loudly  not  only  for 
the  moral  support  of  the  community,  but  equally  for  the  ma- 
terial aid  of  his  profession.  Putting  aside  the  loud  boasters, 
the  selfish,  inconsiderate,  and  even  ignorant  men  to  be  found 
in  the  profession,  whose  conduct  may  sometimes  deserve  the 
infliction  of  a  lawsuit,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  aveij 
large  proportion  of  actions  for  malpractice  brought  against 
medical  practitioners  are  instigated  by  unworthy  motives. 
Some,  indeed,  go  further,  asserting  that  were  the  secret  history 
of  such  cases  known  it  would  unveil  the  promptings  of  malevo- 
lent professional  rivals.  This  may  be  true,  although  I  prefer 
to  think  not  to  the  extent  asserted.  I  have  no  doubt  many 
lawsuits  are  unintentionally  originated,  or  at  least  encouraged 
by  the  indiscreet  or  inconsiderate  judgments  which  medical 
men  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  passing  on  the  conduct  and 
treatment  of  their  professional  confreres  in  presence  of  K^ 
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people.  It  is  impossible  to  exercise  too  much  caution  in  ex- 
pressing opinions  on  the  character  of  the  professional  services 
of  a  brother  practitioner.  Ten  chances  to  one  the  listeners 
will  misunderstand  you,  will  take  youi*  condemnatory  words 
without  the  qualifications  with  which  you  accompany  them, 
will  magnify  their  meaning  and  add  to  their  substance,  until  a 
damaging  and  irritating  grievance  is  built  up  against  the  in- 
tended medical  victim.  The  rule  of  the  consulting  physician 
should  be  audi  alteram  partem^  and  in  all  his  dealings  with 
men  of  liis  own  cloth — and  of  all  cloths,  for  that  matter — to 
exercise  more  of  that  charity  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  as 
thinking  no  evil.  Besides,  simple  reflection  should  remind 
him  how  puerile  it  must  be  to  accept  as  conclusive  the  state- 
ment of  a  patient  or  his  friends,  ignorant  as  they  must  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  treat- 
ment, and  who,  in  eagerness  to  establish  their  case,  suppress 
those  facts  in  their  own  conduct  which  woidd  effectually  tell 
against  them.  Recently  I  was  asked  my  opinion  on  the  result 
of  treatment  a  former  patient  had  undergone  for  a  fractured 
collar-bone.  Union  had  taken  place,  but  the  broken  ends  could 
be  easily  felt,  and  even  plainly  seen  projecting  beneath  the 
skin,  for  they  were  overriding  to  the  extent  of  fully  an  inch. 
To  all  appearances  this  was  the  most  careless  or  the  most 
ignorant  surgerj^,  and  seemed,  prima  fa<ne^  to  justify  the 
threat  of  damages  which  he  held  dangling,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  over  the  head  of  his  medical  attendant.  But,  on 
lifting  the  facts,  I  found  the  result  wholly  attributable  to  himself, 
[t  appeared  that  several  times  during  treatment  he  became  in- 
:oxicated,  tore  the  appliances  off,  and  escaped  from  the  control 
>f  his  medical  adviser  and  friends.  Now,  if  I  had  inconsidcr- 
itely  given  an  opinion  of  this  case,  if  I  had  condemned  its 
^tment,  another  might  have  been  added  to  the  long  list  of 
^^catious  and  ruinous  suits  brought  against  members  of  the 
poedical  profession. 

It  is  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  suits  for  malpracticxj  are 
Ibnnded  on  the  treatment  of  fractures,  amputations,  and  dislo- 
eafions;  and  the  habit  of  bringing  them  is  increasing  so  much 
^t  honest  and  capable  surgeons  have  seriously  debated  the 
Necessity  of  retiring  from  a  profession  whose  emoluments  arc 
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60  scanty  in  comparison  with  its  risks,  and  in  which  the  liar-« 
earned  reputation  of  almost  a  lifetime  may  be  demolished  in 
day.     I  cannot  altogether  acquit  the  legal  profession  of  soi*. 
share  in  the  production  of  this  feeling  of  insecurity  arnoiz: 
medical  practitioners.     It  is  their  duty,  of  course,  to  hear  tS 
complaints  of  their  clients,  but  they  should  see  to  it  that  th^ 
complaints  are  justified  by  the  facts,  and  tliey  should  acquS. 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  facts  to  enable  them  to  jn(l| 
whether,  even  if  true,  they  justify  an  action  which  may  ent^i 
such  lamentable  results.     Have  they  such  knowledge?    I  f5e« 
not.     I  fear  they  share  to  some  extent,  to  too  great  an  extend 
indeed,  tlie  popular  error  that  whatever  deformity  results  frcm 
a  fracture  is  the  fault  of  the  surgeon.     I  think  they  are  not 
sufficientlv  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  nature  and  terminar 
tion  of  fractures ;  that,  in  their  nature,  they  are  simple  and 
compound;   that  simple  fractures  are  transverse  or  oblique; 
that  oblique  fractures  are  the  rule^  tranmerse  fradum  ih 
exception  ;  that  the  transverse  get  well  without  deformity,  pro- 
vided the  patient  obeys  instructions,  but  that  the  oblique  and 
compound  almost  invariably,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  admira- 
ble surgery,  leave  shortening  or  other  disfigurement ;  conse- 
quently, that  most  fractures  only  unite  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
length  or  shapeliness  of  the  limb.     These,  with  other  facts  of 
a  like  character,  have  been  established  by  Prof.  Hamilton,  of 
this  city,  who  proved,  by  the  results  of  investigations  conducted 
in  a  rare  and  exemplary  spirit  of  candor  and  impartiality,  that, 
"  in  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  both  compound  and  siin[de, 
perfect  results  are  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  to  about  thr* 
of  the  cases  treated ;  and,  in  fractures  of  the  femur  and  clanclej 
complete  cure  results  in  about  one  case  in  five ;  in  fractuiw 
of  the  patella,  a  perfect  cure  happens  only  in  one  case  in  &%> 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  legal  profession  to  have  a  knowledge  <>* 
these  facts  ?    Is  it  not  a  reasonable  hope  that,  with  this  knowl- 
edge in  their  possession,  they  will,  even  apart  from  moral  con- 
siderations, lend  the  weight  of  their  great  influence  to  diecoui^' 
tenance  ruinous  and  vexatious  conspiracies    against  medio*^ 
practitioners  ? 

At  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  held  in  1856,  the  question  of  suits  for  malpractice 
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waa  discuasetl,  and  it  was  asked,  "  Wliat  course  shall  the  pro- 
fession take  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? "  ''  Severe  implications," 
it  was  said,  "  are  being  meted  out  to  our  professional  brethren 
on  account  of  imperfections,  resident,  not  in  themselves,  but 
a  their  art."  And  it  was  suggested  as  a  remedy,  that  there 
hould  be  among  the  profession  a  distinct  understanding  and 
[eneral  consent  that  brethren  going  through  such  suits  are  en- 
itled  to  tlie  ''  sympathy  and  assistance  of  as  many  of  their  pro- 
Sflsional  "  confreres  "  as  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  them," 
nd  that  "  if  avoidable,  no  member  of  the  profession  should 
live  his  services  to  the  prosecution."  I  willingly  acknowledge 
he  goodness  of  this  advice,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  say 
t  has  but  little  force,  nor  is  it  applicable  to  any  emergency. 
It  is  too  vague ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  compromise. 
Further,  it  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  unprincipled, 
self-seeking  men  in  the  hierarchy  as  well  as  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  medical  profession.  So  long  as  this  remains  a  sad 
huth,  which  will  be  as  long  as  human  nature  is  unregenerated, 
it  will  be  vain  to  appeal  to  the  ''  sympathy  and  assistance  of  as 
many  professional  brethren  as  may  be  necessary,"  etc.  There 
must  be  some  means  uncontrolled  by  sympathy  or  other  tran- 
sient feeling ;  some  certainty  on  which  the  surgeon  can  rely 
in  that  trying  hour  when  he  must  face  round,  and  %ht  singly 
in  a  cause  which  is  vital  to  his  whole  profession.  That  some- 
^\Sig\iB>ap)^fe>i»ional  fund  of  national  extent  to  \chich  all 
fudlfied  ^)hedical  men  in  the  United  States  should  he  caUcd 
lijPOf^  to  contribute,  and  which  should  be  used  solely  for  the 
poipoee  of  defraying  the  legal  expenses  of  such  suits  and  of 
paying  some  at  least  of  the  damages  inflicted.  I  cannot  enter 
wm  into  the  details  of  this  scheme,  though  at  a  future  time  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict  such  aid  to  those  cases 
only  wherein,  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  council  duly  ap- 
pointed, it  should  be  proved  by  careful  examination  of  the 
ftrtdence  that  the  defendent  had  suffered  unmerited  puuish- 
inent 
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Aet.  n. — Erotomania.    By  E.  L.  Paksons,  M.  D.,  ReddeKi: 
Physician  of  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum.  • 

Cases  of  perverted,  or  exaggerated  and  uncontrollable  se  :^ 
ual  desire  not  infrequently  come  under  the  observation  of  ph^y 
sieians  in  the  ordinary  ])ractice  of  medicine;  while  physicia^;^ 
especially  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervt)vi« 
system  see  the  worst  forms  of  what  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  degrading  and  intractable  of  mental  maladies. 

The  manifestations  of  this  perversion  of  the  sexual  feelings 
are  manifold,  varying  from  a  chaste  and  purely  emotional  ex- 
pression of  love  for  some  real  or  imaginary  object,  to  the  most 
unbridled  and  unblushing  self-indulgence. 

The  subjects  of  the  emotional  form  of  this  disorder  often  ex- 
hibit no  other  symptoms  of  mental  alienation.     They  condu(* 
themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety  in  ordinary  matters,  are 
connected  in  their  ideas,  rational  in  their  conversation  andacte, 
and  exercise  over  themselves  a  laudable  self-control.    Some* 
times  the  amatory  passion  is  for  i)er8on8  whom  they  have 
never  seen,  and  even  for  inanimate  objects,  and  is  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  desire  for  physical  gratification.  They 
constantly  talk  or  think  of  the  object  of  their  love,  and  we 
usually  self-satisfied  and  contented  from  the  assurance  they 
feel  that  their  passion  is  reciprocated.     Some  are  sad  or  even 
decidedly  melancholic  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  sup- 
posed object  of  their  aftections.    In  these  cases  the  existence 
of  insane  delusion  is  so  manifest  that  no  mistakes  are  likely  to 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.     Where  there 
is  a  real  and  present  object  the  diflSculty  of  the  diagnosis  i» 
increased,  but  a  careful  study  of  all  the  concomitant  circniB- 
stances  will  rarely  fail  to  place  the  true  nature  of  thecal 
beyond  a  doubt.     For  instance,  there  may  be  great  dliq>arity 
of  age,  great  inequality  in  social  position,  or  obstacles  that  are 
evidently  insunnountable,  such  as  an  existing  marriage  ^ 
tion.    If  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  be  known  that  the  object 
of  affection  is  quite  indifferent,  or  even  adverse  to  the  ^ 
preaches  made ;  or  that  there  have  been  no  demonstratioi* 
whatever;   and  also  that  the  feeling  is  persistent  andq^w^ 
uninfluenced  by  the  reason  or  by  reasonings ;  whatever  donbtB 
may  have  existed  on  a  cursory  investigation  will  be  dispel W? 
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may  rest  assured  that  we  are  dealing  witli  a  real  mani- 
i  of  cerebral  disease,  and  not  with  a  mere  exhibition 
m  that  lies  within  the  control  of  the  will.  A  few  ex- 
rill  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  class  of  cases  now 
»nsideration : 

'.,  an  Irishman,  who  for  some  years  had  been  a  resi- 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  who  had  by  his  industry  and 
succeeded  in  paying  for  a  quarter-section  of  land, 
find  his  condition  of  single  blessedness  undesirable, 
a  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  occupied  all  his 
.  The  longer  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  subject, 
er  his  aspirations  rose,  until  he  found  that  there  was 
rithin  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  that  approached 
standard  of  excellence.  He  now  resolved  to  make  a 
to  New  York  in  furtherance  of  what  had  become  an 
esire.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  found  employment 
er  in  one  of  the  first-class  Broadway  hotels,  and  here 
discovered  the  object  of  his  dreams  in  the  person  of 
ely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  proprietor. 
h  he  had  never  had  a  moment's  converaation  with  the 
dy,  nor  had  she  given  him  the  least  attention,  he  im- 
y  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  conceived  the  idea  that 
reciprocated  liis  affection.  He  embraced  every  op- 
f  that  offered  to  obtrude  himself  into  her  presence, 
m  he  found  that  his  advances  were  disregarded,  over- 
l  her  with  amatory  epistles.  Neither  the  remon- 
of  the  young  lady's  father  nor  her  expressions  of  aver- 
the  least  influence  on  his  conduct  or  his  belief.  lie 
laintained  that  in  reality  she  loved  him,  and  was  only 
d  from  an  avowal  of  her  love  bv  the  adverse  influence 
intimidation  of  her  friends.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
,  but  still  continued  his  persecutions  so  assiduously 
as  found  necessary  to  confine  him  in  an  asylum  for 
ae.  While  there  he  still  retained  his  former  belief, 
ly  consented  to  return  to  his  home  in  Iowa,  when  he 
red  that  this  was  a  condition  essential' to  his  release. 
3  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  simplest  form  of  the  dis- 
I  the  primary  cause  was  probably  of  a  purely  mental 
that  is,  voluntary  absorption  in  a  theme  that  finally 
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took  entire  possession  of  his  mind,  so  as  to  subvert  his  jud 
ment  and  overpower  his  will. 

In  the  following  case  the  symptoms  of  mental  alienati 
are  more  obvious  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  com 
diagnosis  correspondingly  diminished. 

A.  W.  was  a  wholesale  commission-merchant,  and  k 
been  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  connected  with  a  lar 
business  firm  in  this  city.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  t 
leading  members  of  the  firm,  and  had  been  the  recipient 
valuable  presents  from  them.  He  became  enamoured' wi 
the  daughter  of  the  principal  partner;  but  his  feelings  we 
not  reciprocated  by  the  young  lady,  nor  did  her  father  appro^ 
of  his  pretensions.  In  fact,  his  advances  were  repelled,  and  1 
was  denied  access  to  the  house  in  which  the  young  ladyn 
sided.  He  nevertheless  endeavored  to  gain  access  to  the  W, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  firmly  believed  not  only  that  ab 
approved  his  suit,  but  that  the  day  for  their  nuptial  ceremon; 
was  fixed.  On  account  of  the  persistency  of  his  endeavon  b 
see  and  communicate  with  the  lady,  it  was  found  necessary  b 
put  him  under  the  restraints  of  an  asylum.  At  the  time  o 
his  admission  he  was  gentlemanly  and  8elf-{)0ssessed  in  de 
meanor,  and  gave  no  positive  evidence  of  mental  aberration 
He  stated  that  the  young  lady  favored  his  addresses,  that  the; 
were  actually  affianced,  and  that  the  day  was  fixed  on  \?hie 
they  were  to  be  married ;  and  further,  that  the  only  obstad 
to  their  union  was  the  unjustifiable  opposition  of  the  youP; 
lady's  friends.  All  this  might  have  been  true.  Thedir* 
testimony  of  the  young  lady  herself  was  not  adduced.  Afl* 
admission  to  the  asylum  his  conduct  toward  gentlemen  wi 
always  unexceptional.  Toward  ladies,  however,  his  beari*^ 
was  often  amorous,  inquisitive,  and  even  indelicate.  Wlw 
questioned  regarding  his  supposed  intended,  he  would  subftttf 
tially  reiterate  the  statements  at  first  made.  He  would  say^ ^ 
instance :  "  Next  week  on  Thursday  she  is  coming  for  me,** 
on  that  day  we  sliall  be  married."  This  same  story  he  wool 
repeat  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  whenever  refei«>* 
was  made  to  the  subject,  without  seeming  to  realize  that  b 
had  already  made  the  same  statement  a  score  of  times,  ^ 
that  his  statements  always  proved  untrue.     He  would  oft^ 
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Mk  for  Lifl  discharge,  but  when  refused  would  appear  to  be 
quite  as  well  satisfied  as  tliough  it  had  been  granted.     Ho 
seemed  to  be  at  the  same  time  quite  assured  and  quite  indifier- 
ent  in  regard  to  his  future  prospects.     After  a  residence  of 
several  months  at  the  asylum  he  forged  a  pass  to  the  city,  by 
means  of  which  he  effected  his  escape.     In  a  few  days,  how- 
erer,  he  was  returned,  with  a  notification  that  his  former  im- 
portnnities  had  been  immediately  recommenced.      He  was 
nibgequently  discharged  on  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  who 
undertook  to  see  that  other  channels  were  found  for  his  ama- 
tory propensities.    No  further  annoyances  were  reported. 

The  following  graphic  description  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  Esquirol  "  On  Mental  Maladies,"  and  is  of  special  interest, 
Rince,  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  perverted  passion 
vag  confined  to  a  single  object,  while  the  implication  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  was  still  more  apparent : 

A  lady,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  tall,  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  nervous  temperament,  having  blue  eyes,  a  light  com- 
plexion, and  chestnut-colored  hair,  had  received  her  education 
in  a  school  in  which  the  most  brilliant  fixture  and  the  highest 
pretensions  were  presented  in  perspective  to  those  young  per- 
eoM  who  went  from  this  institution.  Some  time  after  her 
marriage  she  saw  a  young  man  of  higher  rank  than  her  hus- 
l)and,  and  immediately  became  strongly  impressed  in  his  favor, 
though  she  had  never  spoken  to  him.  She  begins  by  com- 
plaining of  her  position,  and  speaking  with  contempt  of  her 
basband.  She  murmurs  at  being  obliged  to  live  with  him, 
iMid  at  length  conceives  an  aversion  for  him,  as  well  as  her 
nearest  relatives,  who  endeavor  in  vain  to  recall  her  from  her 
emt.  The  evil  increases,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  separate 
her  from  her  husband.  She  goes  into  the  family  of  her  father, 
^leooufBes  constantly  of  the  object  of  her  passion,  and  becomes 
difficult,  capricious,  and  choleric.  She  also  sufters  from  ner- 
'voos  pains.  She  escapes  from  the  family  of  her  relatives  to 
pnrsne  Mm.  She  sees  liim  everywhere,  and  addresses  him  in 
pudonate  songs.  He  is  the  handsomest,  the  greatest,  the  most 
hnmorous,  amiable,  and  perfect  of  men.  She  never  had  any 
^er  husband.  It  is  he  who  lives  in  her  heart,  controls  its 
pnlsations,  governs  her  thoughts  and  actions,  animates  and 
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adorns  her  existence.  Slie  is  sometimes  surprised  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy  and  ravished  with  delight.  She  is  then  motionless 
lier  look  is  fixed,  and  a  smile  is  upon  her  lips.  She  frequently 
writes  letters  and  verses,  copying  them  several  times,  with 
much  care ;  and,  though  they  express  the  most  vehement  pwr 
sion,  are  proof  of  the  most  virtuous  sentiments.  When  she 
walks  she  moves  with  sprightliness,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
engrossed  in  thought,  or  else  her  step  is  slow  and  haughty. 
She  avoids  men,  whom  she  disdains  and  places  far  below  her 
idol.  However,  she  is  not  always  indifferent  to  those  raarla 
of  interest  w^hich  arc  shown  her ;  while  every  expression  that 
is  not  altogether  respectful  offends  her.  To  proofs  of  affection 
and  devotion  she  opposes  the  name,  merit,  and  perfections,  of 
him  whom  she  adores. 

During  both  day  and  night  she  often  converses  by  herselfi 
now  in  a  high  and  now  in  alow  tone.  She  is  now  gay  andfull 
of  laughter ;  now  melancholy  and  weeps ;  and  is  now  angry 
in  her  solitary  conversations.  If  any  one  refers  to  these,  she 
assures  her  that  she  is  constrained  to  speak.  Most  frequently 
it  is  fi£r  lover  who  converses  with  her  hy  means  Jcnoicn  to  her- 
self alofie,  Slie  sometimes  imagines  that  jealous  persons  en* 
deavor  to  oppose  her  good  fortune  by  disturbing  their  conver- 
sation and  striking  her.  Under  other  circumstances  her  &ce 
is  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkling.  She  rages  against  eveij 
one,  utters  cries,  and  no  longer  recognizes  those  with  whom  she 
lives.  She  is  furious,  and  utters  the  most  tlircatening  langniigei 
This  state,  which  is  usually  temporary,  sometimes  persists  for 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  patient  experiences  violent 
pains  at  the  epigastrium  and  heart.  These  pains,  which  w« 
confined  to  the  precordial  region,  and  which  she  could  nd  t^ 
dure  wlt/iout  aid  from  her  lover ^  are  caused  hy  her  rdati^ 
and  friends,  although  they  may  le  several  league  diMantff(^ 
her,  or  hy  persons  wlio  are  ahout  her.  The  appearance  offeree 
and  words  spoken  with  decision  restrain  her.  She  then  gro^ 
pale  and  trembles ;  tears  flow,  and  terminate  the  paroxysm. 

This  lady,  who  is  rational  in  every  other  respect,  laboi* 
and  carefully  superintends  the  objects  which  are  adapted  to 
her  ccmvenience  or  use.  She  does  justice  to  the  merit  of  h^' 
husband  and  the  tenderness  of  her  relatives,  but  can  neither 
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see  the  former  nor  live  with  the  latter.  The  menses  are  regular 
and  abundant,  the  paroxysms  of  excitement  usually  taking 
place  at  the  menstrual  period,  though  not  always.  Her  appe- 
tite is  capricious,  and  her  actions,  like  her  language,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  whims  of  her  delirious  passion.  She  sleeps 
little,  and  her  rest  is  troubled  by  dreams  and  even  by  night- 
mare. She  has  long  seasons  of  wakefulness,  and,  when  she 
does  not  sleep,  walks  about  talking  to  herself  or  singing.  The 
disease  was  of  several  years'  standing  when  she  was  committed 
to  the  asylum.  A  systematic  course  of  treatment  for  a  year, 
isolation,  tepid,  cold,  and  shower  baths,  antispasmodics  exter- 
nally and  internally  employed — none  of  them  succeeded  in 
restoring  to  her  reason  this  interesting  patient. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  that  perverted  and  un- 
controllable sexual  desire  which  ultimately  leads  to  the  most 
profound  degradation  of  the  character  and  the  intellect : 

Miss  D.  was  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
good  education,  accomplished,  and  of  agreeable  manners.  In 
1867  she  was  admitted  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane  as  a  pa- 
tient. At  that  time  she  was,  by  turns,  melancholy  and  excita- 
ble. When  by  herself,  or  only  in  company  with  women,  she 
was  listless  and  taciturn.  In  the  society  of  men  she  was  rest- 
le^,  excitable,  and  amorous  in  her  manner  and  appearance. 
Her  general  health  was  fair,  although  she  complained  that  she 
was  weak  and  suflfered  pains  in  many  parts  of  her  body.  Her 
memory  and  intellect  were  enfeebled,  but  no  delusions  were 
ascertained  to  exist.  Some  years  previous  to  her  admission 
she  had  been  addicted  to  habits  of  self-abuse,  but  for  a  time 
had  partially  relinquished  the  habit.  She  had  been  at  times 
excitable  and  violent  toward  her  parents,  who  had  always 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Latterly  these  symp- 
toms had  reappeared,  together  with  the  other  symptoms  men- 
tioned above.  Subsequently  to  her  admission  to  the  asylum 
her  condition  became  worse  and  worse.  In  the  presence  of 
men,  she  often  presented  unmistakable  manifestations  of  her 
amorous  desires,  and  at  all  times  indulged  herself  in  habits  of 
geli-abuse,  whether  in  the  presence  of  others  or  alone.  She 
was  inclined  to  destroy  or  remove  her  clothing,  and  was 
utterly  regardless  of  her  personal  appearance  or  of  the  opin- 
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ions  of  others.  She  was,  by  turns,  melancholic,  stupid,  excite< 
and  violent.  Although  indisposed  to  make  any  intellectoa 
effort,  and  silly  in  her  manner  and  expression,  until  of  lad 
she  has  presented  no  marked  symptoms  of  dementia.  Her 
catamenia  have  been  irregular,  but  her  general  health  and  ap- 
pearance have  been  usually  fair.  She  has  at  times  suffered 
from  leucorrhoea.  No  other  local  cause  of  irritation  has  been 
observed,  although  the  excitability  of  the  parts  was  so  grett 
that  an  ordinary  examination  was  sufficient  to  develop  a  strong 
sexual  orgasm.     Tliis  case  has  not  been  essentially  improved. 

The  following  cases  were  characterized  by  well-marked 
melancholia,  with  suicidal  propensities : 

Miss  E.  was  admitted  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane  as  a 
patient  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.  She  was  well  con- 
nected, and  had  always  led  a  life  above  reproach  until  one  or 
two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  her  admission.  Since  that 
time  her  character  had  changed.  She  indulged  in  unfonnded 
antipathies  against  her  relatives,  and  entered  into  imprc^ 
associations  with  men.  At  the  time  of  admission  she  was 
quiet  and  orderly  in  her  behavior,  and  though  hyix)chondriacal 
was,  with  the  exception  of  an  irr^ularity  or  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  function,  in  good  physical  health.  Mentally  she  was 
depressed  and  suicidal.  During  the  first  few  months  of  her 
residence  at  the  asylum  she  made  several  attempts  to  destroy 
her  life  by  drowning,  or  by  taking  drugs  that  she  supposed  to 
be  poisons.  She  admitted  that  she  constantly  practised  self- 
abuse,  but  insisted  that  her  propensity  was  beyond  her  power 
of  self-control.  No  local  cause  was  discovered.  Under  the 
use  of  emmenagogues,  combined  with  judicious  moral  treat- 
ment, she  made  a  good  recovery. 

Miss  G.  was  admitted  to  an  asylum  in  a  state  of  acute 
melancholia,  about  eight  months  ago.  At  times  she  became 
noisy,  incoherent,  and  maniacal,  but  at  other  times  conversed 
rationally  and  connectedly.  Was  often  excitable,  restless,  a^jd 
inclined  to  be  noisy  at  night.  Sedatives  were  administered, 
without  anv  marked  result.  About  a  month  after  her  admi*" 
sion  it  was  found,  on  opening  the  door  of  her  room  one  morn- 
ing, that  sUe  had  entirely  destroyed  and  removed  her  right  eje 
and  had  somewhat  injured  the  left.     She  said  that  her  ej® 
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ded  her  when  she  looked  at  the  picture  of  Christ,  but  that 
rould  mutilate  herself  no  more.  She  was  placed  in  bed, 
:he  proper  dressings  applied.  She,  however,  tried  to  in- 
ker person  with  such  violence  and  persistency  that  it  was 
I  necessary  to  apply  a  restraining  apparatus.  "VVlien  un- 
estraint,  she  would  tear  her  clothing  in  pieces  with  her 
.  She  also  bit  a  considerable  piece  from  one  of  her  lips, 
aade  such  attempts  at  self-mutilation  with  her  toetli,  tliat 
Br  means  of  restraint  were  required.  She  was  constantly 
led  by  day  and  by  night  for  a  period  of  about  tliree 
bs,  at  which  time  the  acute  symptoms  had  so  far  yielded 
all  restraints  were  removed,  and  she  was  less  closely 
led.  Her  suicidal  propensities,  however,  still  remained, 
e  would  endeavor  to  drown  herself,  while  being  bathed, 
imersing  her  head  beneath  the  water.  It  was  now  noticed 
vhile  in  the  presence  of  men  she  was  uneasy  and  excita- 
her  face  would  become  flushed,  she  would  become  em- 
3sed  and  look  in  another  direction,  while  at  the  same 
she  appeared  constrained  to  remain  near,  and  to  press 
Bt  them.  She  selected  one  of  the  female  patients  as  her 
jular  associate,  and  conducted  toward  her  in  such  a  man- 
i  clearly  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  her  malady.  No 
•mal  condition  of  the  external  genital  organs  was  ob- 
3,  except  a  very  marked  redness  and  irritation,  which 
t  have  been  voluntarily  produced,  or  which  may  have 
caused  by  a  rather  profuse  leucorrhceal  discharge  that 
bund  to  exist.  This  case  has  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
and  is  still  under  treatment. 

e  following  description  of  an  analogous  case  is  quoted 
the  work  of  Bucknill  and  Tuke  on  insanity : 
J.  M.,  aged  thirty,  a  dress-maker,  three  years  before 
m  attack  of  mania,  from  which  she  recovered,  and  had 
well  ever  since.  She  was  a  Eoman  Catholic  pervert 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  causes  of  her  first  attack 
io  do  with  her  change  of  faith.  For  her  second  attack 
mse  could  be  assigned.    Without  any  previous  symptoms 

isanity  she  went  into  the  parish  church  of  A ,  during 

»  service,  threw  herself  upon  the  pavement  and  made  a 
5.    On  being  removed  she  was  found  to  be  '  raving  mad.' 
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A  strait-waistcoat  was  placed  upon  her  to  prevent  setf-de- 
struction ;  but  after  this  she  bit  off  the  end  of  her  tongue,  aud 
attempted  to  bite  off  her  lower  lip,  but  only  succeeded  io 
lacerating  it  fearfully.  She  dashed  herself  against  a  wall,  and 
bruised  herself  so  that  when  admitted  to  the  asylum  on  the 
following  AVednesday  her  disfigured  face  scarcely  appeared 
human.  She  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  right 
ankle  was  abraded  from  ligatures.  She  was  sensible,  and  did 
not  appear  to  bo  suffering  from  any  delusion ;  but  she  made 
repeated  efforts  to  beat  her  head  against  the  wall,  and  said 
she  must  kill  herself.  She  refused  food.  The  head  was  very 
hot.  The  catamenia  were  flowing  on  her  admission.  She 
was  ordered  a  warm  bath  for  an  hour,  with  a  cold  aucaoir  on 
the  shaven  scalp.  She  tried  to  drown  herself  in  the  bath,  by 
keeping  her  liead  under  water.  The  bath  had  an  excellent 
effect,  and  was  followed  by  sleep.  It  was  followed  up  by » 
drachm  of  black-drop  night  and  morning,  and  by  a  doien 
leeches  to  the  temples,  which  were  repeated  three  times.  She 
was  never  left  to  herself,  as  she  seized  every  opportunity  to 
suffocate  or  strangle  herself.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  days 
the  sjTnptoms  abated  greatly,  and  in  nine  days  from  her  ad- 
mission her  mental  health  appeared  to  be  perfectly  restorei 
Her  features  were  still  greatly  disfigured,  but  she  occupied 
herself  with  needle- work,  spoke  reasonably  and  gratefully,  and 
was  in  her  perfect  right  mind.  Five  weeks  after  her  admission 
she  suffered  a  sudden  relapse ;  she  made  a  violent  and  indecent 
attack  upon  a  woman  whom  she  believed  to  be  a  man.  Her 
head  became  hot,  her  face  fiushed,  her  eyelids  drooped— the 
eye  being  turned  upward,  the  carotids  pulsated  strongly,  al- 
though the  general  pulse  was  weak.  The  same  remedies 
which  afforded  relief  before  were  tried  in  vain,  and  for  five 
days  she  attempted  to  injure  herself  in  every  possible  way  by 
thrusting  her  hand  down  her  throat,  by  beating  her  head 
against  the  wall  or  fioor,  and  by  attempting  to  drown  herself 
in  the  bath.  Several  nurses  were  with  her  night  and  day, 
and  upon  them  she  made  constant  attacks  of  an  indecent  n»* 
ture.  She  moaned  and  exclaimed,  *  O  my  God  I  0  blessed 
Jesus  I  O  save  me ! '  and  evidently  suffered  great  mental 
anguish.    The  large  doses  of  opium  which  were  administered 
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lightest  soporific  effect,  and  during  the  whole  of 
)  never  lost  consciousness  in  sleep.  Within  half 
er  death  she  was  conscious  of  the  visit  of  the 
t,  and  appeared  to  understand  the  last  sacrament 
dnistered.    But,  so  long  as  she  was  able  to  lift 

seemed  to  be  occupied  with  a  firm  purpose  of 
n.     Gradually  her  breathing  became  slower,  and 
e  feeble ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the 
ed  from  asthenia." 
I  observed  that,  in  some  of  the  cases  to  which 

just  been  made,  the  manifestations  of  disease 
mtimental  in  character ;  there  being  no  evidence 
gratification  was  any  more  an  object  of  thought 

connection  with  the  most  exalted  sentiment  of 
opposite  sex  in  persons  who  are  perfectly  sane. 
;  the  manifestations  of  disease  would  appear  to 
rely  sensual  in  character,  and  to  have  arisen  from 
sd  condition  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
late  the  latter  class,  the  terms  nymphomania 
8  have  been  generally  applied,  and  are  univer- 
K)d.  The  term  erotomania  is  by  some  authors 
iively  to  the  former  classes,  while  others  make 
m  to  designate  both ;  employing  the  term  eroto- 
r  when  they  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
6rm.  The  term  sentimental  eroUmujunia  would 
eferable.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  sen- 
ion  as  a  motive  is  entirely  absent  in  any  case  ; 
ite  certain  that,  however  evident  the  local  cause, 
ion,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  senti«- 
f,  is  a  constant  result,  however  perverted  that 
y  be.  In  the  present  connection  the  term  eroto- 
B  employed  to  designate  the  species  of  the  dis- 
be  other  terms  will  be  used  to  designate  the 

ia  has  been  obsei^ved  in  persons  of  both  sexes, 
anging  from  childhood  to  an  advanced  period  of 
arked  cases  of  satyriasis  and  nymphomania  have 
d  in  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 
ymphomania  is  developed  at  the  time  of  the 

30 
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cessation  of  the  catamenial  fiinction,  and  even  as  late  as  sixty 
or  seventy  years  of  age.  Youtli,  however,  is  the  period  of  life 
most  subject  to  attacks  of  sentimental  erotomanid. 

Women  are  much  more  subject  to  all  forms  of  the  disease 
than  men.  Cases  of  satyriasis,  especially,  are  rare,  while  cases 
of  nymphomania  are  very  frequently  observed. 

The  subordinate  forms  under  which  this  disease  occurs  are 
manifold.  There  may  be  simply  an  inordinate  and  uncontrol- 
lable susceptibility  to  fall  in  love  with  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex ;  or  this  susceptibility  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual. As  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  departure  from  the 
nonnal  standard  is  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  so  in  these 
cases  the  diagnosis  is  often  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  must  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
concomitant  circumstances.  In  many  instances  the  amoruns 
passion  is  felt  for  persons  whom  the  patient  has  never  seen,  or 
who  may  have  only  an  imaginary  existence ;  and  the  object 
of  the  passion  is  then  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  most  de- 
sirable qualities  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  these  supposed 
perfections  fonn  a  constant  theme  of  thought  and  ecstatic  con- 
templation. In  the  above-mentioned  forms  the  desire  for 
sensual  gratification  is  not  indulged,  and  may  even  be  repressed 
as  an  unworthy  motive,  if  felt.  Still  the  sexual  feeling,  how- 
ever obscurely  perceived,  is  undoubtedly,  even  in  these  cases, 
an  important  element  of  the  disease. 

Again,  the  amorous  passion  for  a  particular  individual  may 
be  associated  with  a  strong  desire  for  sensual  gratification;  or 
this  passion  and  desire  may  be  exercised  toward  any  person 
of  the  opposite  sex  with  whom  the  patient  may  happen  to  be 
in  company.  From  this  point  to  the  most  disgusting  and  de- 
grading practice  of  self-abuse,  the  gradation  is  easy  and  the 
result  sure. 

Erotomania  is  usually  classified  as  one  of  the  forms  of  enio* 
tional  insanity.  Insane  delusion  may  or  may  not  exist.  The 
voluntary  power  is  always  weakened.  There  is  often  md' 
ancholia  with  extreme  depression,  both  mental  and  physical? 
and  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  a  suicidal  impulse  which  ^ 
sometimes  very  strong,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  desi'® 
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utilation.  The  suicidal  impulse  probably  arises  from 
cting  and  painful  emotions  caused  by  a  sense  of  sliame 
1  degradation,  and  a  feeling  of  utter  inability  to  resist 
ing  sensual  impulses  and  desires, 
g  the  causes  of  the  sentimental  form  ot*  this  disease 
ciumerated — a  life  of  indolence ;  the  reading  of  senti- 
id  voluptuous  romances ;  a  lack  of  the  habit  of  self- 
specially  of  the  emotions ;  too  great  seclusion  from 
y  of  the  opposite  sex ;  and  the  habit  of  self-abuse, 
oe  causes  are  also  efficient  in  the  production  of  aidoio- 
e  physical  form  of  the  disease.  Cutaneous  eruptions, 
haemorrhoids,  ascarides,  amenorrhoea,  ovarian  disease, 
eanliness,  and  erethism,  are  also  efficient  local  causes 
)duction  of  aidoioraania. 

ever  may  be  the  cause  or  form  of  the  disease,  there  is 
I  impairment  and  sometimes  a  marked  perversion  of 
ore  of  the  mental  faculties.  Cases  of  self-abuse  in 
ere  is  no  such  impairment  should  not  be  included 
i  disease. 

•ever  there  is  an  evident  exciting  cause,  the  obvious 
Q  for  treatment  is  a  removal  of  the  cause.  Hence  all 
•ces  of  irritation  are  to  be  removed ;  habits  that  act  as 
3  to  be  combated ;  the  general  health  and  tone  of  the 
re  to  be  improved ;  and  proper  physical  and  mental 
ent  are  to  be  provided.  But,  it  must  be  remembered 
brain  is  also  at  fault,  and  hence,  that  we  can  rarely 
e  cooperation  of  the  patient.  For  this  reason  con- 
x^hfulness  and  other  measures  of  restraint  are  required 
it  a  continuance  of  evil  habits.  If  self-abuse  be  either 
>r  both  a  cause  and  result,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
;  be  prevented.  This  point  is  unfortunately  very  diffi- 
tainment.  Among  the  means  of  prevention,  confine- 
he  hands,  and  local  applications  that  produce  a  consid- 
gree  of  pain  and  soreness,  are  worthy  of  a  trial.  In 
ises  in  wliich  there  was  an  excessive  erethism  of  the  ex- 
litals,  an  ablation  of  the  clitoris  and  of  the  labia  minora 
followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  But,  even 
1  extreme  measures,  success  is  by  no  means  certain. 
5r  some  degree  of  self-respect  and  self-control  still  re- 
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mains,  their  exercise  should  be  called  out  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  These  are  of  more  avail  than  all  other  means,  and  may 
become  effective  if  judicious  advice  and  stimulus  to  the  will  be 
afforded.  The  full  confidence  of  the  patient  should  be  first  86- 
cured  by  the  medical  adviser.  Then  the  patient  should  be  in- 
cited to  exercise  the  utmost  self-control  within  her  power,  and 
to  promise  a  confession  of  every  failure  to  exercise  that  self-con- 
trol. The  power  itself  will  thus  often  be  so  much  strengthened 
as  to  become  efficient.  In  cases  of  erotic  mania,  marriage  bas 
been  advised  as  a  means  of  preventing  an  otherwise  fatal  re- 
sult. When  this  is  impracticable,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  substitute  another  object  for  the  affections. 

In  cases  in  which  a  fair  degree  of  self-respect  and  self-con- 
trol still  remain,  a  favorable  result  may  be  anticipated  if  there 
be  no  especial  improvement  of  the  intellect.  In  other  cases 
the  prognosis  must  be  considered  as  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
favorable. 


Art.  III. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  Some  liecent  Contrih- 
tlons  to  Mental  Science^  Medical  Jurispruden<^e^  and  An- 
thropology.   Being  the  Third  of  the  Series.    By  Giwbge 
Edward  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.     Late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  etc. 
WrrnouT  any  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  at  once  proc-eed 
to  notice  the  most  important  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
study  of  mental  diseases  that  have  emanated  from  the  English 
medical  press : 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  February  18th,  there 
is  a  valuable  leading  article  on  "  The  Curability  of  Insanity, 
in  which  the  writer  combats  the  popular  view  that  our  public 
lunatic  asylums  do  not  attain  to  such  curative  results  as  niigW 
fairly  be  expected  of  them.     "  Any  one,"  he  ol)6erves, "  look* 
ing  over  a  file  of  asylum  reports,  would  notice  that  t)»e  aver- 
age rate  of  recovery  recorded  is  only  about  forty  per  i:ent,  o^ 
the  admissions,  ranging  from  nineteen  per  cent,  in  some  as}" 
lums,  in  which  the  house-steward  is  the  presiding  genius  aD<* 
major-domo,  up  to  tifly-five  per  cent,  in  others,  in  which  pari^' 
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edical  authority  is  maintained.  This  discovery  might 
em  to  invalidate  our  statements,  and  to  be  of  a  highly- 
ing  description.  If  the  admissions  into  onr  public 
consisted  altogether  of  cases  of  mental  derangement 
origin,  it  would  certainly  be  discreditable  to  the  mau- 
of  these  asylums  to  fail  in  securing  recovery  in  sixty 
of  such  admissions.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  recent 
they  are  termed,  constitute  in  every  public  asylum  a 
ively  small  proportion  of  the  admissions,  the  bulk  of 
nsist  of  chronic  and  hopelessly-incurable  lunatics,  or 
ts  in  whom  the  mental  aberration  has  existed  for  a 
ble  time,  and  survived  ordinary  treatment.  Many 
nsanity,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  of  a  mild  kind, 
lich,  therefore,  remedial  measures  would  be  especially 
1,  are  detained  in  workhouses  or  at  home  until  vio- 
onblesome  propensities  are  developed — until  the  best 
'  recovery  is  irretrievably  lost.  Thus,  it  comes  about 
iims  receive  only  the  elite  of  lunacy,  and  begin  treat- 
jre  it  ought  to  have  been  left  oif.  We  must  recollect 
ams  are  bound  to  accommodate  all  lunatics  sent  to 
hey  give  no  preference  to  pet  maladies,  and  reject 
luse  of  their  intractability.  They  receive  the  doomed 
dying,  as  well  as  the  recoverable.  An  asylum  medi- 
•  has  favored  ns  with  an  analysis  of  five  hundred  con- 
kdmissions  into  a  county  asylum,  which  enables  us  to 
the  proportion  of  incurable  cases  admitted  into  such 
118,  and  which  throws  much  cheering  light  upon  the 
results  of  the  system  of  treatment  at  the  present  time 
According  to  this  analysis,  of  500  lunatics  admitted 
•d  short  of  two  years,  195  were  found,  when  admit- 
ly  incurable,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  thing  but 
treatment,  for  the  following  cogent  reasons :  14  were 
1  idiots  or  imbeciles ;  15  were  above  seventy  years  of 
were  in  various  stages  of  the  euthanasia  of  general 
;  24  labored  under  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  with 
ns  of  paralysis ;  52  were  epileptics  of  more  than  five 
nding ;  26  were  recognized  lunatics  of  more  than  five 
anding;  and  22  were  affected  by  well- developed 
mlmonalis.     Of  the  305  patients  not  included  in  any 
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of  these  classes,  many  were  close  upon  seventy  years  of  age; 
many  were  epileptics  and  lunatics,  in  whom  their  maladies, 
although  not  of  the  full  term  of  five  years'  duration,  might-still 
be  looked  upon  as  so  firmly  established  by  use  and  custom  as 
only  to  be  eradicable  when  life  itself  was  torn  up ;  while  others 
were  affected  by  visceral  and  constitutional  diseases  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  necessarily  mortal,  but  which 
could  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  general  summary  given 
above.  We  find  thus,  that  of  500  lunatics  received  into  an 
asylum,  fewer  than  300,  or  under  60  per  cent.,  could,  on  the 
most  liberal  construction,  be  counted  as  curable  or  amenable 
to  treatment. 

"  The  second  part  of  the  analysis  which  we  have  before  us 
deals  with  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  these  500  patients  up 
till  the  time  at  which  the  analysis  was  made — that  istosav, 
within  two  years  of  the  admission  of  the  first  of  the  500.   Here 
we  find  that  212  had  been  discharged  recovered  ;  that  14  had 
been  discharged  relieved ;  that  100  had  died ;  that  51  remained 
imder  treatment,  in  an  improved  state ;  and  that  123  had  become 
worse,  and  were  declining  toward  dementia  or  death.    Bearing 
in  mind  that  less  than  300  of  the  patients  involved  in  the  analy- 
sis could,  even  in  the  most  sanguine  calculation,  be  deemed 
amenable  to  treatment,  we  must  regard  these  results  as  very  satis- 
factory.   Of  these  300,  about  70  per  cent,  had  been  cured,  and 
five  per  cent,  relieved ;  while  17  per  cent,  were  reported  as im- 
l)roving.     A  note  appended  to  the  analysis  intimates  that  aU 
the  212  patients  discharged  recovered  had  been  submitted  to 
careful  medical  treatment,  so  that  the  credit  of  their  cure  cauno^ 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  moral  influences  or  a  fortuitous  combii**' 
tion  of  events. 

"In  the  presence  of  facts  such  as  those  which  we  haveji*^^ 
cited,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  our  pubJ^' 
asylums  are  really  doing  good,  useful,  curative  work." 

A  second  article,  on  ''  Our  Lunacy  Systems,"  appeared  ^ 
the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  1st,  from  which  "^ 
make  the  following  extracts : 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  most  directly  and  poin'^ 
edly,  that  the  usefulness  of  an  asylum  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  i^ 
size,  for  the  following  reasons,"  which  we  give  in  a  condense^ 
form: 
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iret,  the  medical  authority  or  authorities  have  either 
jrfomi  unprofessional  duties  to  an  extent  which  merges 
physician  in  the  administrator,  or  purely  administrative 
13  are  necessary,  whose  functions  are  so  important  as  to 

them  on  a  practical  parity  with  the  theoretical  chief.    As 
9,  in  English  asylums  the  medical  element  is  ridiculously 

in  point  of  members.  From  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
ics  are,  or  were  till  very  lately,  committed  to  the  charge 
le  superintendent  and  one  assistant-physician.  In  such 
concerns  the  mere  clerical  work  is  very  considerable,  not 
teak  of  the  keeping  of  medical  records  and  attention  to 
spondence.  These  duties  being  fulfilled,  scant  time  is  left 
he  study  of  individual  cases.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
id,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  reason  against  the  existence 
rge  asylums,  which  is,  that  the  lunatic  loses  his  indi/vidu- 
,  The  most  encouraging  feature  of  alienistic  medicine  of 
►resent  day  is  the  strenuous  eflbrt  which  is  being  made  by 
ndents  to  peer  through  the  thick  metaphysical  mist  which 
olong  hung  over  it.  The  influence  of  the  "  positive  school " 
etaphysics  has  done  much,  and  will  do  more,  in  directing 
aedical  mind  to  a  due  attention  to  the  study  of  physiology, 
ology,  pathogeny,  and  etiology,  in  their  relation  to  diseases 
icating  the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  order  that  this  truly- 
tific  plan  of  study  should  be  carried  out,  it  is  absolutely 
jsary  that  each  patient  should  bo  individually  considered. 
refill  examination  must  be  made  of  his  physical  condition, 
ccurate  note  kept  day  by  day  of  the  progress  of  his  case 
fact,  his  disease  must  be  as  studiously  watched  as  that  of 
)atient  in  the  clinical  wards  of  a  hospital.  The  diseases  are 
less  complex  in  asylums  than  in  infirmaries;  but,  in  the 
r  institutions,  we  find  physicians  and  surgeons  in  due  ratio 
leir  size,  numerous  residents,  and  a  host  of  clinical  clerks 
dressers.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  or  two  men 
>inpass  in  one  day  thoroughly  and  completely  the  work 
iled  on  the  management  of  an  asylum  containing  more 
.  five  hundred  inmates.  The  interest  in  the  individual 
lot  be  maintained,  and  its  loss  serves  to  compromise  very 
erially  the  hope  of  his  return  to  the  outer  world. 
Ihe  third  reason  is,  that  all  large  institutions  for  the  insane 
lire  a  rigorous  degree  of  discipline.   The  larger  the  asylum 
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the  more  do  the  managers  think  it  necessary  to  exercise  dis?^i- 
pline  over  the  superior  officers ;  the  more  do  the  officers  de-om 
it  proper  to  maintain  a  severe  discipline  over  the  attendants; 
the  more  do  the  attendants  exercise  a  severe  discipline  over 
the  patients. 

Much  is  said  regarding  the  great  calmative  inflnencrts 
which  are  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  maniac  in  an  asylum.  Does 
it  not  mean  that  within  the  walls  of  the  asylum  a  system  ex- 
ists distasteful  to  every  man,  and  one  that  even  the  mind  of 
the  insane  can  recognize,  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  being  tafeicn 
to  prison  ?  It  may  be  a  useful  and  necessary  influence,  t>nt 
we  doubt  that  it  is  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  H*  le 
moral  treatment  so  much  spoken  about  is  much  more  phy6L^3l 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  simply  means  the  recognition 
by  the  patient  of  a  disagreeable  condition  of  inferiority  ^^ 
those  not  socially  his  superiors.  What  really  influences  1^^ 
recovery  is  purely  physical — an  improved  hygienic  conditici^n? 
and  a  certain  amount  of  medical  treatment. 

The  fourth  reason  is  that,  out  of  the  difficulties  of  mana^^ 
ment  and  the  necessary  establishment  of  rigorous  discipline     "^^ 
large  asylums,  certain  traditions  have  been  evolved,  as  that  t  *^ 
lunatic  is  to  be  held  as  an  inferior  being  by  the  attendants,  wt^^^ 
even  if  well  meaning,  after  a  series  of  years  become  conserr"^** 
tive  and  intolerant  of  reforms;  that  there  are  certain  OTt\wm^^ 
dox  modes  of  repressing  sudden  outbursts  of  excitement,    -==^^ 
"  downing  "  a  lunatic,  or  placing  her  on  her  back,  "  kneadin^^T^ 
her  thorax  and  abdomen  with  the  knees,  and  the  belief  tli—  ""^ 
medical  treatment  should  be  confined  to  soothing  draughts  ^    ^^ 
compound  rhubarb-powder. 

We  resume  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Laycock's  "  Lectu 
on  Diseases  of  Organs  and  Tissues,  as  influenced  by  the  Ner^  '^ 
vous  System,"  and  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  th 
lecture  reported  to  the  Medical  Times  for  March  18th : 

"  In  diathetic  anatomy,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics,  th 
evolutional  law  of  tissue-anatomy  upon  which   I  found  m 
clinical  view  of  diatlieses  is  an  important  guide  to  pathologi 
cal  inquiries.     Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  current^ 
doctriuciJ.    Eminent  French  physicians  speak  of  an  *  herpetic' 
diathesis,  or  of  an  '  asthmatic '  diathesis-^phrases  which  have 
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10  definite  application  to  tissue-changes,  and  are,  I 
vorse  than  useless.  I  must  remind  you  that  the  word 
sis'  means  a  special  putting  together  of  the  funda- 
elements  of  the  body,  and  has  no  regard  to  particular 
or  viscera,  except  in  so  far  as  a  particular  tissue  pre- 
kes  therein.  The  general  law  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
:*  evolution  of  tissues  in  the  embryo.  This  order  indi- 
le  general  or  common  pathological  relations  of  funda- 
tissues.  Firstly,  the  germinal  membrane  appears  as 
urnon  basis  of  all ;  then  follows  its  division  into  the 
is '  and  *  serous '  layers.     Out  of  the  serous  layer  is 

the  whole  voluntary  motor  apparatus  of  bones,  mus- 
oneuroses,  ligaments,  and  serous  tissues ;  so  that,  as 
3  all  related  to  each  other  by  common  origin,  they  are 
to  each  other  nutritionally  and  diathetically,  and  have 
y  a  common  relation  to  a  trophical  system.  The  heart 
cular  system  have  a  like  common  evolutional  origin 
:he  vascular  layer  of  the  embryo,  which,  however,  is  a 
b  product,  and  has  the  conjoint  qualities  of  the  mucous 
•ous  layers.  In  diathetic  anatomy  the  difference  is 
3y  the  distinction  between  gouty  degenerations  affect- 
structure  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  of  the  synovial 
ines  of  joints ;  and  the  rheumatic,  which  involve  the 

structures  and  fibrous  pericardium,  and  aortic  and 
ralves." 

jfore  we  consider  special  tissue-changes  as  trophesies, 
learly  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  loss 

nervous  debility,  and  of  defective  innervation.  It  is 
om  what  I  have  said,  that  the  phrases  may  refer  either 
itive  vital  energy  in  general,  or  to  defective  regulative 
especially,  in  which  case  it  would  be  to  the  sensory 
of  the  nervous  system  we  should  look.  Xow,  when 
made  conscious  of  this  class  of  changes,  pain,  languor, 
and  other  like  feelings,  are  experienced.  Hence,  it 
seful  to  inquire,  with  reference  to  two  kinds  of  vis  ner- 
le  one  as  being  a  molecular  energy,  necessary,  like 

all  healthy  tissue-work ;  the  other  regulative  of  its 
ion  and  application.  This  latter  is  therefore  needed, 
he  end  that  the  tissue-changes  shall  take  place — ^for  we 
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Lave  seen  tliat  they  can  and  do  go  on  independently  of  nerve 
— but  that  they  shall  take  place  in  their  proper  or  normal 
order.  For  example,  if  a  defect  in  a  nerve  or  nerve-centre 
(nervous  debility)  is  followed  by  the  production  of  heat  or  of 
uric  acid  in  the  tissue  it  enervates,  these  changes  occur  because 
the  tissue  is  set  free  fi^m  the  regulative  restraint  exercised  by 
the  nerve  or  nerve-centre.  Xow,  1  think  clinical  facts  enable 
us  thus  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  trophic  vis  nervosa  with 
corresponding  anatomical  seats,  for  wo  can  differentiate  a 
regulative  from  an  executive  kind,  just  as  we  distinguish  a 
sensory  and  a  motor.  Here,  again,  the  law  of  evolution  helps 
us  to  a  clearer  understanding.  Just  as  the  trophic  vis  nervosa 
is  an  evolution,  and  differentiation  of  vital  energy,  bo  that  by 
which  we  are  conscious  and  act  volitionally  is  an  evolution 
and  differentiation  of  the  regulative  element  of  trophic  via 
nervosa.  It  is  that  regulative  principle  which,  as  manifested 
in  nutrition  and  development,  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  termed 
the  anima^  psycJie^  soul ;  and  as  manifested  in  mental  life,  as 
the  animus^  mind." 

Dr.  Laycock  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  pain,  and 
asks,  ''  What  does  pain  mean  in  general  ? "  After  describing 
the  pleasurable  feeling  of  healtli,  which  he  terms  ccencesthesis^ 
he  observes  that ''  the  feeling  of  ill-health  generally,  or  malaise 
or  whatever  name  be  given  to  that  which  accompanies  what 
is  abnormal,  if*  there  be  a  feeling  at  all,  mast  have  its  seat  in  a 
like  portion  of  the  nerve-centres  as  the  feeling  of  health ;  and 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  formally  laid  down  as  to 
the  seat  of  all  conscious  changes,  must  bo  in  the  brain.  Both 
states  of  consciousness  correspond,  in  regard  to  the  body,  to 
that  unity  in  regard  to  the  mind  which  the  metaphysicians 
name  the  ^  ego ; '  hence  these  facts  prove,  in  conjunction  with 
many  others,  that  there  is  a  trophic  corporeal  centre,  or  series 
of  centres,  just  as  there  is  a  mental  centre  or  series  of  centres. 
This  we  sliall  bo  able  to  fix  in  a  well-defined  basilar  region  of 
the  encephalon,  which  includes  the  medulla  oblongata,  cere- 
belhmi,  and  cerebral  ganglia.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
local  pain  or  uneasiness,  may  be  said  of  these  general  feelings. 
Hence  we  must  remember,  as  an  important  fact  in  clinical 
observation,  that  all  pain,  whether  it  be  local  or  general,  and 
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however  named,  may  be  illusive  as  to  both  seat  and  cause.  It 
is  BO  with  the  feelings  as  to  health  and  unliealth ;  just  as  in  a 
neuralgia,  a  person  may  feel  as  if  he  had  disease  of  an  organ 
■when  it  is  healthy,  and  vice  versa  ;  or,  when  strong  and  well, 
mav  feel  ill  and  weak,  and  have  delusions  as  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  his  illusive  illness  and  weakness.  The  term  '  well ' 
means,  as  thus  used,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  organs,  or  tis- 
sues, or  blood,  as  causes  of  the  feeling  of  illness,  but  that  there 
is  central  disorder  or  disease  as  a  neurosis,  termed  hypochon- 
driasis and  hypochondriacal  melanchoha.  When  it  is  not 
purely  sensorial,  the  painful  state  is  best  named  dysphoria. 
These  centric  suffering  states  (phrenalgia)  are  often  as  painfal 
as  neuralgia.  I  have  known  hypochondriacs  with  the  feeling 
of  muscular  debility,  yet  strong  in  muscular  development,  as 
incapacitated  for  labor  as  if  really  weak  and  ill  in  their  mus- 
cular system.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  seriously  diseased 
inay  feel  quite  well — may  have,  indeed,  a  pleasurable  feeling 
of  health.  This  I  term  '  euphoria.'  It  is  this,  when  mani- 
fested in  cases  of  phthisis,  which  has  been  termed  the  spes 
phthisica.  A  wider  euphoria  is  seen  in  certain  cases  of  insan- 
ity with  paresis,  in  which,  from  a  particular  kind  of  morbid- 
brain  nutrition,  the  patient  thinks  himself  endowed  with 
strength  beyond  estimate.  A  third  class  of  cases  are  those 
with  no  sense  or  feeling ;  they  have  apathy  or  aphoria.  Such 
persons,  when  very  seriously  ill — ^ready,  in  fact,  to  die — make 
no  sign  of  feeling  ill.  This  state  occurs  in  dangerous  cases  of 
epidemic  cholera,  and  in  fevers  of  a  bad  kind ;  the  patient  will 
go  about,  wholly  imconscious  of  serious  illness  or  of  his  im- 
pending fate." 

"  What  is  said  of  these  general  bodily  feelings,  as  com- 
monly altered  in  disease,  applies  equally  to  special  bodily  feel- 
ings and  conditions.    Exaltation,  perversion,  abolition  of  sen- 
ribility,  have  their  respective  trophic  conditions.     The  results 
of  anesthesia  of  the  pulmonary  system,  with  evolution  of 
^ot4)r  via  nervosa^  are  seen  in  another  form  than  the  apes 
pJ^Hinea,  when  tubercular  meningitis  comes  on  in  the  course 
^f  a  phthisical  case.     Even  with  large  vomicae  the  cough  and 
expectoration  will  cease ;  the  voice,  as  the  patient  raves  de- 
liriously, becomes  loud  and  strong,  and  the  corporeal  strength 
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marvellously  developed — conditions  all  due  to  changes  in  tl 
basilar  trophic  region  I  have  hinted  at.     On  the  other  hai 
there  are  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  central  trophic  regi_ 
is  defective  in  both  sensory  and  executive  or  motor  vis  n- 

vosa,  and  the  results  are  wholly  different,  manifested  as  !•> 3w 

forms  of  pneumonia,  sometimes  ending  in  gangrene  of  t —  he 
lung ;  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  sloughing  occurs  in 
certain  kinds  of  palsy,  as  in  typhus  and  paraplegia." 

''  The  clinical  rule  deducible  from  these  considerations  is, 
that  when  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  consequen^s^i^es 
of  trophic  nervous  debility,  we  inquire  whether  it  is  the  re{ 
lative — i.  e.,  sensory — vu  nervosa  that  is  deficient — or  the 
ecutive — i.  e.,  motor.  Excessive  use  (functional  activity)  oi 
determines  this.  Pleasurable  sensory  excitement,  if  excessi^ 
is  a  using  up  of  the  sensory  or  regulative  vis  nervosa.  Thif 
one  cause  of  the  debility  induced  by  sexual  excesses,  and 
locomotor  ataxy  as  a  special  consequence  of  that  debilil 
Pain,  too,  when  excessive,  is  exhausting.  Excessive  thougt— ^^ 
without  anxiety,  uses  up  the  materials  subservient  to  sense  -**)' 
excitation  ;  and  in  this  way  the  regulative  energy  as  regar-^^^ 


organs  and  tissues  may  bo  defective,  and  neurotic  disorders  -^"^^ 

all  kinds  follow.     But  excessive  thought,  with  mental  anxiety J' 

care,  and  pain,  as  grief,  is  much  more  exhausting,  and,  ther"^"*^ 
fore,  more  commonly  followed  by  trophesies." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  lecture  reported  in  tk^^^ 
number  for  April  8th.  After  noticing  the  connection  betwee-^*^^ 
the  nervous  system  and  blood-diseases,  he  proceeds  to  the  eoi 
sideration  of  muscular  energy,  which  "  is  the  type  of  all  raoto^^^^^^ 
power  as  it  is  of  vital  energy.  The  vis  insita  of  the  voluntar^^^ 
muscles  means  electricity  of  high  tension.  It  has  importan^^^ 
relations  to  the  vis  nervosa.  It  is  thought,  generally,  thi 
the  nervous  system  not  only  excites  the  evolution  of  muscula 
energy,  but  supplies  it  in  part.  Dr.  C.  B.  Badeliffe  has,  how""'^^' 
ever,  by  a  connected  series  of  experiments,  shown  that  tha^  -* 
whole  power  is  due  to  the  muscle."  After  explaining  the  viewa^'  ^ 
held  by  this  physician,  he  criticises  them  in  the  foUowin^^S^ 
terms : 

"  The  weak  points  in  this  ingenious  theory  are  two :  1.  It 
assumes  that  the  contractility  of  muscle  is,  like  that  of  caout- 
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physical  in  the  sense  of  not  being  vital;  and,  2.  It 
)  explain  important  facts.  How  is  it  that  a  furious 
3  can  put  fortli  such  enormous  strength  when  tlie  dis- 
3  of  the  electricity  are  morbid?  Besides,  muscular 
3tion  is  not  a  persistent  tension,  but  consists  in  a  rapid 
ite  lengthening  and  shortening,  as  is  proved  by  the 
aph.  Apart  from  the  theory  of  muscular  contraction, 
ctric  theory  of  a  visinstta  has  support  in  clinical  obser- 
When  we  remember  that  nerve  as  well  as  muscle  is 
ite  of  electric  tension,  we  can  understand  how  disturb- 
in  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere  will  induce 
atic  and  neuralgic  pains  in  persons  predisposed  thereto, 
others  affect  the  feelings  and  intellect.  It  is  to  some 
ion  of  this  kind  tliat  we  must  attribute  the  neurotic  in- 
s  of  certain  winds — the  east  wind  in  this  country,  the 
vind  in  certain  other  regions,  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
lown  to  excite  in  some  great  irritability  of  the  sensory 
IS  system.  Electrical  therapeutics  are  also  rendered 
)recise.  Continuous  currents  of  low  tension,  such  as  of 
nmon  galvanic  battery,  have  a  paralyzing  influence  on 
erve  and  muscle,  the  sensibility  of  the  one  and  the  con- 
tj  of  the  otlier  being  suspended.  At  the  moment  of 
J  or  of  opening  the  current,  the  opposite  condition  is 
d ;  and  this  is  what  results  from  the  use  of  the  coil-ma- 
you  excite  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  and  sensi- 
of  the  nerve.  Again,  the  line  of  physiological  activity 
ch  I  referred  in  a  former  lecture  must  be  considered. 
a  part  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  muscle  is  subjected  to  a  ceutrip- 
*  inverse '  current  for  some  time — ^two  or  three  hours — 
art  which  lies  between  the  nearest  galvanic  (positive) 
ad  the  muscle  is  found  to  retain  its  electricity,  and  re- 
ts irritability ;  but  a  centrifugal  or  direct  current  has 
K)site  effect.  When  the  irritability  of  a  muscle  is  wholly 
has  no  electricity.  These  are  some  of  the  points  it  is 
ary  to  remember  in  the  treatment  of  neiu*algia  and  palsy 
etricity  and  galvanism.  In  improving  intuition,  you 
>  the  natural  electricity.  Doubtless  spasm  could  be  re- 
in certain  cases  by  the  continuous  current,  and  I  think 
been  tried  successfuUv." 
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Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  barrister-at-law,  and  son  of  the  c  ^e- 
brated  physician  who  so  long  and  suceessftilly  presided  o»^  ver 
tlie  Crichton  Asylum,  at  Dumfries,  has  commenced  a  sericjEZD  of 
papers  on  "  Partial  Moral  Mania,"  in  liie  British  and  jFare-.^fn 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review.  Under  this  hewing  he  propc  ^cci 
to  consider — 1.  Kleptomania;  2.  Erotomania ;  3.  DinomaoL.  la; 
4.  Pyromania ;  5.  Suicidal  Mania ;  and  6.  Homicidal  Marr-zmia. 
Kleptmnania  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  memoir,  which  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  analyze.  The  writer  begins  with  the  i^dea 
of  property,  and  the  derelopment  among  savages  of  the  noti  -^'ns 
of  nieum  and  tuum.  The  theoiy  of  simple  exchanges  and  ^tt^ 
origin  of  money  are  then  noticed.  From  such  rude  beginni^^*!? 
as  these  we  arrive  in  time  at  a  stage  where  there  is  a  necm^es- 
sity  for  law,  or  *'  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  ^^ 
supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  p-*^ 
hibiting  w'hat  is  wrong." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  conn- ^ 

tion  of  the  idea  of  property  with  certain  diseased  conditicn^^^ 
that  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  jurist 

Wliile  there  are  many  who,  with  a  false  knowledge  tL    ^*^ 
they  are  committing  a  crime,  fraudulently  deprive  their  neij^^ 
bors  of  their  goods,  there  are  "  others,  who,  through  the  d  "^P^ 
ordering  eifects  of  disease,  fail  to  perceive  the  real  connecti^*^  ^^ 


that  exists  between  owners  and  goods,"  or,  if  they  do  und^^^^' 
stand  it,  are,  from  the  inability  to  be  influenced  by  ordina^::^— -^ 
motives,  unable  to  refrain,  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  arifi*-^^^ 
from  the  act  of  appropriation.  .  .  .  We  are  compelled  to  l>-^*^^' 
lieve,"  says  the  author,  "  notwithstanding  what  some  extrenr:-^'^^ 
thinkers  say.  that  larceny  is  not  necessarily  connected  wit-^  ^ 
insanity ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  theft  ma^^^^ 
become  a  symptom  of,  and  often  is  indulged  in  consequen( 
of,  morbid  mental  conditions." 

He  then  adduces  various  cases  in  which  kleptomania  is  onl^- 
a  symptom  of  well-marked  mental  disease,  and  in  snch  cas 
as  these  there  is  no  real  diflSculty  in  forming  a  decision.  Wheir^"^' 
however,  theft  is  the  only  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  morbi^^*^ 
mental  condition,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  individna-^  ^ 
should  be  exempted  from  punishment  is  mnch  more  difficul' 
of  solution.     Thus,  a  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his  leamin^^ 
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nd  piety,  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  Bibles,  but  nothing 
Ific  He  manifested  no  other  symptom  of  insanity,  and  ex- 
iised  his  acts  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  propagate 
le  gospel.  Other  cases  are  quoted  in  which  persons  of  the 
ighest  general  character  could  not  refrain  from  stealing.  In 
ne  instance  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  used  to  appropriate  the 
^wels  when  he  visited  at  a  friend's  house,  and,  what  is  even 
lore  strange,  when  he  returned  home  the  stolen  articles  were 
y  his  oxen  directions  restored  to  their  owners. 

Mr.  Browne  cautions  medical  men,  who  have  to  deal  with 
uch  questions,  from  paying  too  great  attention  to  the  existence 
f  some  stupidity  in  the  execution  of  the  crime  in  question,  as 
.  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  If  the  person  can  be 
►roved  to  have  done  some  merely  foolish  thing,  his  neighbors 
ome  forward  and  assert  that  he  is  insane,  without  knowing  the 
me  significance  of  real  insanity.  Again,  the  association  of 
nusual  circumstances  with  the  crime  must  not  be  regarded 
8  indicative  of  insanity.  A  good  many  years  ago  a  Scotch- 
lan,  named  Campbell,  supported  his  mother  by  the  produce 
f  his  robberies,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  upon  one  occasion, 
iien  crossing  a  church-yard  at  night  on  his  way  to  commit 
neof  the  robberies,  with  which  he  was  charged,  he,  unconscious 
lat  he  was  observed,  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  a  blessing  on 
is  midertaking.  It  was  pleaded  that  so  pious  a  man  must  be 
lad  I  But  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  hanged,  as 
Ir.  Browne  seems  to  think,  deservedly. 

The  following  rules  are  given  for  the  detection  of  real  dis- 
ase  as  the  existing  cause  of  the  criminal  act : 

1.  The  means,  the  i)osition,  and  the  rank  of  the  individual, 
hould  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  The  value  of  the  article  taken  should  be  ascertained.  In 
nany  cases  of  true  kleptomania  the  value  of  the  ailicle  stolen 
loes  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  To  the  true  thief 
^lie  value  is  all-important. 

3.  The   precautions  taken  by  the  individual  will  occa- 
sionally throw  light  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  disease 
i»  present  or  not.      Some  kleptomaniacs  steal  openly ;   but 
^^ttes  do  occur  where  much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  attempting 
to  conceal  the  act  from  the  knowledge  of  others.     The  pre- 
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cautions  taken  to  avoid  suspicion  are,  liowever,  often  inclica. 
tive  of  the  presence,  rather  of  moral  turpitude  than  of  mora/ 
insanity. 

4.  Very  frequently  the  kleptomaniac  is  not  unwilling  to 
avow  the  act;  confessing  that  he  knows  he  was  doing  wrong; 
but  could  not  resist  the  temptation.     In  such  cases  we  often 
find  the  individual  restoring  the  stolen  goods  to  the  owner. 

5.  Kleptomaniacs  in  many  cases  make  no  manner  of  use 
of  the  stolen  article,  their  satisfaction  being  in  the  simple  act 
of  taking  it ;  and,  if  they  do  not  cast  away  the  article  or  dis- 
regard it,  they  almost  invariably  hoard  it  with  other  property 
similarly  acquired. 

6.  A  curious  fact  has  been  observed  in  connection  with 
this  diseased  propensity,  viz.,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  felt 
only  in  relation  to  bright  or  glittering  objects,  as  new  shil- 
lings, bright  silver  spoons,  etc.  Casper  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  committed  thefts  in  tliree  goldsmiths'  shops  daring 
her  pregnancy.  After  her  accouchement  she  confessed  to  her 
husband  that  she  had,  during  her  pregnancy,  an  irresistible 
desire  to  possess  herself  of  shining  objects,  and  admitted  hav- 
ing taken  the  articles ;  adding  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  went 
to  return  the  stolen  object,  but  was  restrained  from  doing  so 
by  the  belief  that  it  was  her  own.  Casper,  who  was  referred 
to,  decided  that  the  diseased  propensity  was  not  irresistible, 
and  that  she  was  responsible  for  her  actions;  and  he  gave  as 
reasons :  1.  That,  although  she  had  besought  her  husband  not 
to  take  her  to  i)laces  where  shining  objects  were  to  be  seen, 
she  went  to  goldsmiths'  shops  of  her  own  accord,  and  without 
any  necessity  for  doing  so.  2.  That  she  paid  away  silver. 
3.  That  she  broke  up  the  objects  she  stole  in  order  that  they 
miffht  not  be  recognized  and  lead  to  her  detection.  4.  She 
had  not  gone  to  the  same  goldsmith^s  sliop  twice.  5.  She  had 
concealed  her  conduct  from  her  husband.  6.  And,  when  Ae 
was  interrogated,  had  made  many  false  and  contradictory 
statements. 

Mr.  Browne  sums  up  as  follows : 

"  If  the  individual  is  charged  with  theft,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  in  a  condition  tD  be  deterred  by  the  fea' 
of  punishment ;  if,  for  example,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  the 
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advantageous  circumstances  that  tempted  him  to  commit  the 
crime;  if  he  can  be  shown  to  be,  even  with  his  diseased  pro- 
pensity, undfir  tlie  influence  of  ordinary  motives — he  ought  to 
S>c  lield  responsible  for  his  acts.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not 
n  a  position  to  weigh  motives,  and  if  his  incapacity  is  due  to 
I  isease ;  if  no  ordinary  circumstances  induced  to  the  tlieft,  as 
10  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  restraine<l  him  from  its 
omuiission — he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  irresponsible,  and 
•uglit  to  be  exempted  from  any  punishment." 

I  may  add  that,  on  these  principles,  he  regards  Casper's 
decision  as  "  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  law  and 
tiedicine." 

Mr.  Xankivell,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Chatham, 
©ports  a  case  of  tetanus  and  a  ease  of  ^m7i<?«,  each  of  which 
»*a8  treated  with  chloral.  The  iir^t  c*ase  was  that  of  a  boy, 
ged  iive,  who,  on  April  9th,  fell  and  sh'ghtly  cut  his  left 
rrist.  Six  days  after  the  accident  it  was  observed  that  his 
Tnst  was  bent,  and  that  his  fingers  were  strongly  flexed  and 
rawn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  admission,  six  days 
Uer,  the  wound  was  healed,  but  the  flexion  continued.  On 
tpril  23d,  two  days  after  admission,  he  had  a  violent  spasm, 
hich  nearly  threw  him  out  of  bed,  and  the  spasms  continued 
ith  increased  severity  till  the  26th,  when  he  died.  The 
iloral  was  given  in  three-grain  doses  thrice  a  day,  and  after- 
ard  in  larger  doses.  Tlie  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged 
urteen,  who  was  admitted  on  September  6th,  having  had  his 
ft  little  finger  amputated  a  week  previously,  in  consequence 

*  its  having  been  bitten  by  a  donkey.  A  week  after  the  ac- 
dent  he  entered  the  hospital,  having  suflfered  for  four  days  from 
iffness  of  the  neck  and  inability  to  open  his  mouth.     He  was 

*  onco  ordered  a  purgative  and  ten  grains  of  chloral  thrice  a 
Biy.  On  the  9th  he  had  an  attack  of  opisthotonos,  and  the 
iloral  was  increased  to  fifteen  grains.  He  was  apparently 
aite  cured  by  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  28th  he  left  the  hospital. 
Ir.  Xankivell  doubts  whether  the  chloral  had  much  eflfect  on 
le  disease  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  Dorigo  has  published,  in  the  Gaz.  Med.  di  Padovia 
i  December  last,  tlie  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  suffered 
fom  tetanus  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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The  final  recovery  took  place  on  the  fitTty-fourth  day,  the 
average  daily  dose  of  hydrate  of  cliloral  having  been  ninety 
grains.  When  the  narcotic  effect  became  weak,  tlie  cUoral 
was  immediately  given  again.  Dr.  Grandisso-Sylvestri  men- 
tions in  the  same  paper  another  case  of  a  girl  eight  years  old, 
who  had  tetanic  attacks  after  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  She  soon  recovered  afler  having  in- 
gested about  half  an  ounce  of  chloral  in  five  days.  Dr.  Ben- 
sasson,  of  Tunis,  has  also  communicated  to  the  ImparzidU^  of 
Florence,  February  IG,  1871,  the  successful  case  of  a  boy 
aged  thirteen,  who  was  seized  with  tetanus  in  consequence  of 
a  nail  nmning  into  his  foot.  The  treatment  lasted  thirty-five 
days,  about  five  ounces  of  chloral  being  used  altogether. 

Turning  from  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  the  pathology,  we 
may  notice  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Clifford  Albutt,  of  Leeds,  to 
the  Pathological  Society,  in  which  he  describes  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  spinal  cord  in  four  cases  of  the  disease.    Comparing 
the  appearances  in  the  several  cases,  it  was  seen  that  they 
were  similar,  only  differing  in  degree  as  regards  softening ;  in 
two  out  of  the  four  cases  meningeal  haemorrhages  were  ob- 
served, the  vessels  of   the  cord  were  generally  distended, 
thickened,  varicose,  and  plugged ;   and  in  one  case  there  was 
universal  thrombosis,  with  spaces  around  the  vessels  filled 
with  matter  resulting  from  the  granular  disintegration  of  tbe 
clots.     In   two  of  the   cases  there  was  considerable  blood- 
staining  of  the  cord  by  oozing  from,  if  not  actual  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  and  in  two  cases  haemorrhage  into  the  cord  in 
different  places.     Both  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  central 
gray  matter  similar  vascular  changes  were  observed.    The 
central  canal  of  the  cord  was  stuffed  with  epithelial  matter 
in  over-abundance.     There  was  nuclear  proliferation  in  the 
connective  tissue,  probably  in  excess  of  health.     The  cdbiJ* 
the  anterior  horns  were  singularly  wasted  in  a  very  ej^ 
metrical  manner,  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  exudation  about 
the  vessels,  but  also  to  changes  in  the  cells  themselves.    The 
cells  were  the  subject  of  yellow  disinte^pration,  beginning 
in  the  centre  of  the  cells,  and  invading  them  from  centre  to 
periphery.     Many  were  seen  to  have  run  togetlier,  forming  an 
irregular  and  more  or  less  fatty  mass,  these  masses  giving  ^^ 
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'0  the  appearance  of  small  yellow  masses  in  the  anterior  horns. 
It  sluj  rate,  the  latter  were  destroyed  more  or  less  by  exnda- 
lon  into  them,  and  peculiar  degenerate  changes  in  the  hsem- 
•rhage  and  thrombosis  he  had  described  were  not  post- 
orttm  conditions. 
Tlie  Medical  Times  for  April  8th  contains  a  brief  abstract 
Prof.  Steiner's  "Memoir  on  Chorea,"  which  is  based  on 
3  observation  of  fifty-two  cases  treated  in  the  Children's  IIos- 
al  at  Prague.  Of  this  number  three  cases  were  fatal.  The 
'9t  case,  a  boy,  of  eight  and  a  half  years,  was  seized  with  chorea 
er  falling  down  a  cellar-step,  and  the  autopsy  pointed  to  a 
)wth  of  cellular  tissue  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow 
the  probable  cause  of  the  disease.  Chorea  came  on  in  the 
and  case,  a  little  girl  of  nine  years  old,  a  few  days  after  she 
J  been  playing,  and  with  back  to  back,  and  hands  over  her 
id,  had  been  swinging  her  companion.  She  died,  and  an 
ondant  extravasation  of  serum  fluid  into  the  spinal  cord, 
th  hyperaemia  of  the  cord,  and  its  meninges,  was  ibund 
er  death — changes  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  her 
)lent  exertion,  and  the  cause  of  the  chorea.  This  conclusion 
18  confirmed  by  four  other  similar  cases  resulting  from  the 
me  cause,  which  recovered.  In  the  third  case,  a  boy,  of  six 
are  old,  it  was  proved  that  the  chorea  was  the  expression  of 
inflammatory  exudation  into  the  spinal  canal,  following  an 
tack  of  articular  rheumatism  with  consecutive  peri-  and  endo- 
rditis.  The  patient  was  improving,  when  sudden  serous  ef- 
Bion  into  both  pleuwe,  with  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs,  super- 
ned.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  cases  the  author  has 
ly  seen  four  cases  occur  in  the  course  of  actUe  articular 
iumatism.  He  regards  the  frequent  coincidence  of  the  two 
aeaaes  in  France  as  due  to  some  local  influences,  but  comes 
the  conclusion  that  acute  rheumatism,  with  or  without  cndo- 
riitis,  may  cause  chorea  in  a  certain  numher  of  cases.  In 
her  cases  the  author  considers  chorea  to  depend  essentially 
•on  a  disturbed  nutrition,  and  on  increased  excitation  of  the 
inal  marrow.  The  cause  of  this  spinal  irritation  is,  in  the 
ijority  of  cases,  anaemia  and  a  faulty  condition  of  the  blood. 
In  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  the  spinal  irritation  seems 
arwe  from  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ; 
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as,  for  instance,  in  the  ease  related  above,  in  which  a  gtovth 
of  cellular  tissue  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  cord.  It  is 
possible  that  in  many  cases  similar  recent  growths  have  been 
present  T^athout  being  discovered ;  hence,  a  thorough  micro- 
scopical examination  of  tlie  spinal  cord  is  most  essential  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  chorea.  The  growth 
may  be  small,  circumscribed,  or  diffuse;  may  cause  slights 
serious  mechanical  irritation ;  and  the  symptoms  vary  accord- 
ingly. In  short,  the  author  regards  chorea  as  an  irritation  of 
the  spinal  cord,  induced  and  maintained — 1.  By  anamia; 
2.  By  hyperaemia ;  3.  By  serous  and  hsemorrhagic  exudations; 
4.  By  new  growths  and  organic  changes  in  the  region  of  the 
spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes.  This  spinal  irritation  may 
have  a  traumatic  or  rheumatic  origin,  or  may  result,  as  above, 
from  some  anomalous  conditions  of  development  and  growth. 
The  author,  therefore,  classes  chorea  among  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

With  regard  to  treatment^  on  the  principle  that  chorea  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  associated  with  ansemia,  he  gives  iron 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  nervine  tonics,  as  zinci  oxiA 
If  it  be  associated  with  rheumatism,  he  gives  quinine  and  digi- 
talis, but  the  most  successful  remedy  in  his  hands  has  been 
Fowler's  tincture,  which  he  has  rarely  found  fail,  especially  if 
iron  be  given  first.  The  largest  dose  in  one  day  was  eight 
drops,  but  he  begins  with  a  dose  of  one  drop,  and  gradually 
increases  it  Its  use  is  not  continued  after  fourteen  days,  if 
no  benefit  results.  He  also  uses  cold  wAter  in  raanv  cases  in 
the  shape  of  wet  sheets. 

The  difiiculties  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  h(BmoTf1^ 
and  drunkenness  are  well  illustrated  in  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Medical  Times.  After  referring  to  the  valuable  paper  on 
alcoholic  coma,  and  difficulties  of  its  diagnosis,  by  Dr.  Wood- 
man, in  the  Medical  Mirror  for  1865  or  1866,  he  describes  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  was  admitted  into 
the  London  Hospital  : 

James  E.,  aged  forty-five,  cooi)er,  admitted  at  4.30  vm 
died  at  7.15  p.  m.  When  seen,  he  w^as  lying  quietly  on  » 
couch  in  the  receiving-room,  partly  on  his  back  and  partly  on 
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Ws  riglit  side.  When  roused  he  became  violent,  and  tried  to 
strike  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  he  made  a  stethoscopic  examination. 
He  swore  abundantly,  when  his  eyelids  were  raised  or  he  was 
>tl}erwise  excited.  He  always  turned  to  the  right,  away  from 
he  light,  and  never  to  the  left.  Pupils  equal  and  normal ; 
•ody  cold  and  clammy,  pulse  51,  respiration  21 ;  temperature  in 
xilla  96.2 ;  no  cardiac  bruit ;  face  not  drawn  to  either  side. 
Flien  carried  up-stairs  to  a  ward  he  had  to  be  strapped  to  the 
reteher.  He  put  out  his  tongue  when  roused  and  told  to  do 
>,  but  would  not  or  could  not  give  his  name.  His  wife  could 
ot  make  him  recognize  her.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  with  his 
ands  pressing  the  front  and  back  of  his  liead,  saying,  "  John," 
Jack,"  and  "  I  am  dying,"  several  times.  He  sat  on  the 
Ige  of  the  bed,  grasped  the  chamber-pot,  used  it,  and  then 
irew  himself  back  in  the  bed,  turning  over  to  the  left  side. 
ibout  6.30  he  became  worse ;  he  was  very  cold ;.  his  right  eye 
ras  turned  inward,  and  he  died  at  a  quarter-past  seven. 

With  regard  to  his  previous  health  his  wife  reports  that  he 
ook  stimulants  freely,  but  did  not  get  drunk.  He  was  liable 
0  pains  in  the  head,  especially  the  vertex,  and  often  vomited 
he  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Lately  he  had  been  very 
leepy,  and  started  and  talked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  very 
liable  to  fainting-fits  if  frightened.  When  he  went  to  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  she  thinks,  ho  felt 
in,  but  not  worse  than  on  other  mornings. 

A  fellow- workman  thus  describes  his  seizure :  He  was  hard 
at  work,  when  he  turned  round  to  tlie  man  who  was  next  to 
Urn,  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  as  though  he  was 
going  to  speak  to  him.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  gradu- 
ally slipped  down  on  to  the  ground.  They  ran  to  him,  and 
fcund  him  very  red  in  the  face,  and  red  all  over,  but  not  more 
BO  than  a  man  usually  is  who  had  been  doing  the  work  he  had. 
Be  then  turned  white  all  of  a  sudden.  They  got  him  some 
brandy,  but  he  could  not  swallow  it.  They  tried  to  make  him 
^leak,  and  to  show  signs  of  recognition,  but  failed.  One  man 
noticed  that  the  left  eye  was  more  opened  than  the  right. 
This  he  is  quite  certain  of,  as  he  looked  into  his  eyes  to  see  if 
to  would  know  him.  They  got  him  into  a  cab  to  bring  him 
to  the  hospital,  when  he  gave  utterance  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
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claiming  several  times,  "  God  d — n ! "  He  put  liis  left  lian« 
up  to  his  head  several  times.  He  could  not  have  used  hi 
right  arm,  as  he  was  supported  on  that  side,  thus  constrainin  ^ 
that  arm. 

Autopsy. — There  was  most  extensive  meningeal  haemor 
rhage.     The  blood  lay  in  great  bulk  at  the  base,  extended  to 
all  the  fissures,  and  irregularly  to  the  upper  surface.     He  was  as 
near  as  could  be  estimated  quite  like  that  of  a  case  of  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  posterior  communicating  ^rtery  on  the  table 
at  the  same  time.    But  in  James  R.'s  case  a  most  careful  search 
disclosed  no  aneurism.     There  were  no  braises  of  the  head,  no 
fracture  of  the  base,  and  no  bruises  of  the  brain.     Probably 
a  small  aneurism  was  overlooked,  although  an  "hour  was  spent 
in  the  search" for  one.     Both  lungs  were  very  bulky,  very  oedem- 
atous,  soft,  and  marbled  dark  and  white.      In  a  few  parts 
were  black,  not  well-margined  patches,  but  no  distinct  apo- 
plexies.    Heart :  left  ventricle  firmly  contracted,  and  its  walls 
thicker  than  natural.     No  valvular  disease  except  a  patctof 
atheroma  on  the  aortic  segment  of  the  mitral  valve.    Vege- 
tations were  carefully  looked  for.     The  muscular  structure  of 
the  heart  was  broken  down  rather  readily,  but  to  the  naked 
eye  Ictoked  healthy.    Aorta :  extensively  atheromatous.  Liver 
much  congested ;  spleen  very  small.     Kidneys  :  capsules  some- 
what adherent,  and  the  surface  beneath  faintly  granular;  cor- 
tical substance  not  diminished ;    medullary  cones  and  pelvis 
intensely  congested.     Stellate  veins  prominent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirui^cal  So- 
ciety, February  28th,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  was  "i^ 
"  On  Sporadic  Cretinism  occurring  in  England."  After  abrief 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  endermic  cretinism  in  Som^' 
shire  (as  described  by  Dr.  Hugh  Norris,  of  South  Petherton)? 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  a  disease  of  which 
a  few  scattered  examples  have  been  recorded,  and  which  h*^ 
been  termed  cretinism,  but  which  diflfers  in  certain  important 
respects  from  the  endemic  form  of  the  disease. 

The  features  in  which  this  "  sporadic  cretinism  "  resembles 
ordinary  "  endemic  cretinism  "  are  the  following :  The  body 
is  exceedingly  stunted ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  short  and  broad; 
the  face  is  broad ;  the  eyes  are  widely  separated  by  the 
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>ot  of  the  nose ;  the  ate  nasi  are  thick ;  the  nostrils  are  round- 
d;  the  mouth  is  very  large,  and  generally  wide  open;  the 
pe  are  thick.  When  "  sporadic  cretinism  "  is  congenital,  it 
also  attended  with  deficiency  in  the  mental  powers,  varying 
I  d^ree,  but  of  a  character  very  like  that  which  belongs  to 
e  "  endemic  "  form  of  the  disease.  The  child  is  quite  free 
)m  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  ordinary  idiot.  It  is 
od-tempered,  and  appears  to  be  pervaded  with  a  placid  con- 
ntment.  It  often  sits  for  hours  perfectly  quiet,  wherever  it 
ay  be  left,  and  it  is  disinclined  to  move  of  its  own  accord. 
»metimes  it  walks  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  chair,  even 
ben  it  has  passed  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  not  rarely  deaf 
id  dumb.  The  resemblance  between  endemic  cretinism  and 
e  disease  now  under  consideration  was  pointed  out  to  the 
ithor  by  Dr.  Gull.  In  certain  important  respects,  however, 
is  disease  differs  from  ordinary  cretinism.  In  tlie  first  i>lace, 
ifl  sporadic.  It  does  not  arise  by  the  intensification  of  a  local 
orbid  influence,  of  which  the  earlier  manifestations  are  evi- 
int  in  the  parents  of  those  affected  with  it.  It  springs  up, 
inerally  without  apparent  cause,  in  the  offspring  of  a  healtliy 
ther  and  mother.    Again,  it  is  not  necessarily  congenital. 

I  a  case  exhibited  to  the  Society  at  its  meeting,  this  morbid 
lange  commenced  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Up  to  that  time 
e  patient,  the  daughter  of  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
inces,  had  been  well  developed.  She  had  an  illness,  which 
fts  believed  to  be  measles,  after  which  she  ceased  to  grow, 
id  her  bodily  configuration  underwent  a  complete  change, 
ow,  true  endemic  cretinism  is  said  always  to  commence  he- 
re the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Goitre  is  never  present  in 
sporadic  cretinism ; "  indeed,  of  the  only  two  post-mortem 
iaminations  which  have  as  yet  been  made  in  such  cases,  and 
bich  were  perfonned  by  -Mr.  Curling,  no  trace  whatever  of 
e  thyroid  body  could  be  discovered.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
ined,  it  appears  probable  that  the  thyroid  is  likewise  absent 
the  four  cases  which  have  recently  come  under  Dr.  Fagge's 
leervation,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  paper. 

II  the  other  band,  in  all  these  four  cases,  and  in  the  few  ex- 
iples  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  been  placed  on  record  by 
ber  observers,  there  have  been  invariably  present  certain 
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soft,  symmetrical  timiors,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
jnst  outside  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  One  writer  has  de- 
scribed these  tumors  as  venous,  and  they  have  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  contain  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  since  a  distinct 
respiratory  murmur  has  been  heard  on  auscultation  over  them. 
But  Mr.  Curling  showed  that  they  consisted  simply  of  fat, 
which  was  not  enclosed  in  any  distinct  capsule.  Of  the  four 
patients  who  have  recently  been  under  the  author's  observa- 
tion, one  (the  girl  in  whom  the  disease  began  at  eight  years 
old)  is  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  is  four  feet  one  inch  in 
height ;  another,  a  boy,  is  eight  years  old,  and  is  two  feet  seven 
and  three-quarter  inches  high  ;  a  third,  about  twenty  years  old, 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high  (this  is  a  boy  or  man) ;  the  remain- 
ing patient,  a  girl,  is  twelve  years  old,  and  three  feet  ten  and  a 
half  inches  in  height.  The  author  is  disposed  to  adopt  Mr. 
Curling's  opinion  that  the  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body  (if  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  sporadic  cretinism) 
is  the  cause  of  other  phenomena  of  the  disease ;  and  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  paper  an  hypothesis  is  advanced,  which 
may,  perhaps,  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  association  of  this  affection  with  wasting  of  the 
thyroid  body,  while  the  other  form  of  cretinism  is  connected 
with  goitre.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  thought  that  this  hypothe- 
sis affords  an  explanation  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  rela- 
tions between  endemic  cretinism  and  goitre  which  have  hith- 
erto appeared  to  be  difficult  of  comprehension.  Goitre  is 
endemic  in  many  parts  of  England  where  cretinism  is  known. 
Goitre  is  the  earlier  effect  of  the  endemic  influence ;  cretinism 
shows  itself  when  that  influence  has  been  intensified  by  oper- 
ating on  more  than  one  generation.  Hence,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  worst  cretins  would  invariably  have  veiy  large 
goitres.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  they  have  often  no 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.  These  considerations  have 
led  some  observers  to  think  that  the  association  of  endemic 
goitre  with  endemic  cretinism  is  a  mere  accident.  They  rather 
appear  to  prove  that  there  is  a  certain  antagonism  between 
the  two  phenomena.  A  large  goitre  may  possibly  have  the 
]>ower  of  protecting  the  individual  against  the  more  severe 
effects  of  the  endemic  influence.    The  most  carefiil  iovestiga- 
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as  failed  to  show,  either  in  the  air,  the  water,  or  the  soil 
ine  valleys,  the  presence  of  any  element  which  is  absent 
cretinism  does  not  prevail.  Ilence,  if  one  could  disco v- 
'  counteracting  tendency,  it  would  not  be  improbable 
lie  cause  of  cretinism  prevails  much  more  widely  than 
jease  itself,  although,  doubtless,  with  an  intensity  vary- 
different  localities.  The  author  thinks  that  to  counter- 
s  cause  in  its  slighter  degrees  maybe  one  of  the  fimctions 

liealthy  thyroid  body,  which  may  thus  be  supposed  to 
n  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  same  office  which 
^an  hypertrophied  to  form  a  goitre  is  imagined  by  him 
ry  out  in  those  districts  where  cretinism  is  endemic.     If 

so,  one  can  see  why  wasting  of  the  thyroid  body  should, 
;land,  produce  a  fonn  of  cretinism. 
.  Langdon  Down  had  been  very  much  interested  by  the 
and  had,  at  present,  twelve  cases  of  the  class  referred  to 
his  care.  In  none  of  them  was  there  goitrous  ancestry, 
hen  not  congenital,  he  connected  the  disease  with  the 
of  second  dentition,  rather  than  with  measles  or  any 
ilment.  In  some  of  his  patients  there  was  presumptive 
ee  of  parental  intoxication  at  the  time  of  procreation, 
tinction  could  be  drawn  between  sporadic  cretinism  and 
on  the  ground  of  quietness,  because  there  existed  a  large 
f  quiescent  idiots,  chiefly  those  whom  he  had  described 
g  of  the  "  Mongolian ''  type. 

3  most  important  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
d  of  Mental  Science  is  that  by  Dr.  Boyd  "  On  General 
sis  of  the  Insane,  and  on  the  Morbid  Changes  found  in 
inal  Cord."  Although  every  physician  who  has  devoted 
f  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  has  met 
his  affection,  and  succeeded  in  correctly  diagnosing  it, 
aid  give  so  correct  a  sketch  of  its  synthesis,  based  on  the 
lation  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv-two  fatal  cases,  as  is 
led  in  the  following  extract : 

■eneral  pa/raly%i%  was  first  noticed  by  Esquirol  in  1805, 
requent  and  fatal  complication  in  insanity.  It  is  de- 
.  as  consisting  of  a  general  and  gradual  loss  of  power  in 
luntary  muscles,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue  and 
rat  observed  with  indistinct  articulation  or  a  faltering  in 
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the  speech,  and  a  diffiealty  often  in  pronouncing  the  letter    ~I£, 
When  protruded,  the  tongue  doe3  not  incline  to  one  side.      ^ 
similar  embarrassment  is  observed  in  the  gait,  and,  lastly,    in 
all  the  muscular  system. 

"  The  patient  walks  stiffly,  deviates  to  one  side,  stumbles  go- 
ing over  a  step ;  still  he  perseveres  and  takes  pleasure  in  walk- 
ing about ;  he  is  restless  and  desires  change.     In  attempting  to 
run,  his  course  is  like  that  of  a  drunken  person ;  he  stumbles 
and  frequently  falls.     A  state  of  morbid  tension  exists  in  all 
the  muscles,  he  comes  awkwardly  down  on  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
the  arms  and  hands  now  become  stiff,  his  arms  are  extended, 
objects  are  grasped  convulsively,  and  sometimes  suddenly  let 
fall ;  the  eyelids  are  widely  open,  the  jaws  firmly  closed,  sen- 
sibility becomes  blunted.     The  paralysis  is  often  more  marked 
on  one  side  of  the  body  than  the  other.     At  first  it  is  partial, 
it  then  invades  a  greater  number  of  muscles  and  becomes  gen- 
eral.    Its  progress  is  regular,  it  goes  on  constantly  increasing; 
language  is  replaced  by  confused  sounds,  while  the  understand- 
ing grows  weak,  a  melancholy  stage  usually  exists,  and  Pn- 
chard  states  that,  whatever  character  the  disorder  of  the  mm 
may  have  presented,  it  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  chronic  de- 
mentia.    The  special  senses  generally  remain  to  the  last    The 
cutaneous  sensibility  is  usually  blunted,  but  it  occurs  in  ti*i^' 
tory  states  that  the  slightest  touch  excites  extended  r^^^^ 
movements,  occasionally  preceding  convulsions;    after  e^c^ 
attack  there  is  an  increase  of  the  paralysis  and  of  the  me^^^ 
dulness.     Digestion  is  disordered,  and  constipation  is  ustt^^^J 
a  most  pei^istent  symptom. 

"Three  distinct  stages  have  been  recognized  by  writ^^*^ 
In  the  first  there  is  rigidity  of  action,  the  movements,  althc?'"^. 
uncertain,  retain  a  certain  vigor.     In  the  second  stage  t^c**^-_. 
a  relaxation,  or  a  state  of  resolution  always  increasing,  of    ^v^ 
muscular  structure.     The  patient  at  last  lies  prostrate;   ^ 
parts  pressed  upon  become  excoriated  and  ultimately  gan^^^ 


nous.     The  excretions  are  involuntary,  convulsions  and  co*^     - 
supervene,  which  continue  for  many  hours,  and  are  frequea  '^ 
repeated  for  several  successive  days.    After  these  seizares  <^' 
malady  usually  proceeds  rapidly  to  its  fatal  termination. 

"  The  first  sjTnptoms  are  usually  psychical ;  in  the  major:^ 
of  these  cases  the  paralysis  succeeds  the  intellectual  disord-^^ 
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i^e  motory  disturbances  occur  in  individuals  already  mentally 
leranged,  and  appear  years  or  months  after  tlie  psychical  symp- 
oins.  Perversions  of  the  character  are  sometimes  observed, 
nd  violations  of  property,  from  the  idea  that  the  objects  be- 
wig  to  them  or  from  an  irresistible  desire  to  gratify  an  impulse. 
le  first  BjTiiptoms  are  generally  accompanied  veith  vague  de- 
rium  of  mania.  Some  have  very  extravagant  ideas.  In  the 
iter  periods  these  ideas  disappear.  The  weakness  of  the  men- 
il  faculties  becomes  more  profound  as  the  paralysis  becomes 
lore  marked.  In  the  advanced  period  they  become  emaciated, 
ad  require  to  be  fed ;  at  first  they  are  greedy,  and  the  nutri- 
on  16  well  maintained.  At  the  last,  gangrenous  spots  appear 
Q  the  skin,  abscesses  form,  hectic  fever  and  pycemia  occur  in 
)me,  others  have  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  pulmo- 
ary  phthisis,  as  the  fatal  terminations.  In  a  few,  the  paralysis 
recedes  the  mental  derangement.  Baillarger  goes  so  far  as 
►  declare  that  the  paralysis  is  the  primary  and  leading  symp- 
>m  of  the  disease,  and  the  insanity  secondary  and  accessory, 
i  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  general  paralysis, 
milar  in  all  respects  to  that  now  described,  occurs  sometimes 
ithout  being  followed  by  insanity,  as  has  been  observed  hy 
elaye  and  Foville,  who  saw  induration  of  the  spinal  cord 
ith  effusion  of  serum  in  two  cases  of  general  paralysis  unat- 
nded  by  insanity.  Three  cases  have  occurred  within  my 
vn  knowledge  recently." 

After  describing  these  cases,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  A  case  of  general  paralysis  without  mental  disorder,  re- 
arkable  for  the  want  of  power  to  raise  the  foot  over  the  slight- 
t  obstruction,  and  which  continued  for  fifteen  years,  was  that 

a  gentleman  engaged  in  an  arduous  profession.  Until  the 
5t  three  years  before  his  death,  he  was  under  the  care  of  a 
actitioner,  who  prescribed  a  generous  diet,  tonics,  ammonia, 
;d  '  liquor  secale  cornuti,'  in  doses  of  ten  drops  three  times 
3ay,  from  which  the  general  system  derived  benefit. 

In  cases  of  general  paralysis^  some  obvious  disease  of  the 
rebro-spinal  organs  is  invariably  found  to  exist. 

Out  of  924  deaths  in  the  County  Somerset  Asylum,  162, 
'  nearly  18  per  cent.,  have  had  this  disease,  and  the  propor- 
on  of  males  to  females  was  just  4  to  1.     The  youngest  male 
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was  26  and  the  oldest  75  ;  the  age  at  which  it  was  most 
quent  was  37  to  47 ;  in  the  decennial  period  from  30  to  40  th^  Jie 
were  40,  from  40  to  50  there  were  53,  from  50  to  60  there  wGXd 
23,  from  60  upward  only  6  cases.     The  married  greatlj  ex- 
ceeded the  single." 

The  causes  of  death,  as  determined  hj  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, are  unfortunately  not  tabulated ;  but,  from  the  reports, 
of  each  decennial  period,  it  is  seen  the  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  brain,  and  their  membrane,  was  invariably  present ;  dis- 
tinct disease  of  the  cord  (softening  and  sometimes  enlargement 
in  recent  cases  and  induration,  and  atrophy  in  chronic  cases) 
being  present  in  an  enormous  majority. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Boyd  was  general  for  tlie 
improvement  of  the  bodily  health,  and  special  for  the  specific 
disease :  the  latter  treatment  consisting  in  setons  to  the  nap® 
of  the  neck,  cupping,  and  blisters  to  the  spine ;  the  solutioi^  ^^ 
bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  Bometitii^ 
strychnine,  opiates,  etc.     Concerning  recoveries  he  stated,    ^^ 
the  subsequent  discussion,  that  they  "  sometimes  take  plao^? 
and  referred  to  cases  given  in  his  paper.     Two  of  these  y^^^ 
discharged  recovered,   but    after  several   months  relaps^^' 
another  recovered  from  the  paralysis,  but  is  still  in  a  stat^   ^ 
dementia. 

The  first  speech  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  pa^Jr^'^^^ 
(which  extends  through  twenty-four  pages  of  the  Jourm^-^^' 
was  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  referred  to  the  far  greater  frequec^^     ^ 


of  the  disease  in  males  than  in  females  (four  to  one,  accordC   ^^^ 
to  Boyd),  a  view  that  coincided  with  his  own  experience,  a-  -^ 


to  the  duration  of  the  disease.   While  Dr.  Boyd  put  it  about 
years.  Dr.  Adams  would  fix  it  at  nearly  double  that  peric 
Dr.  Adams  further  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  tl 
disease  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  considerably  increase 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  who,  from  an 
perience  of  several  hundred  cases,  believed  that  five  mal« 
suflbred  for  one  female,  the  cause  of  the  unequal  di8tributi< 
of  the  disease  being  due  to  the  greater  "  struggle  for  exis 
ence  "  in  men.   The  nervous  centres  give  way  under  the  straill^^ — ^ 
imposed  upon  them,  and, "  by  a  hideous  kind  of  poetical  justi( 
general  paralysis  becomes  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  folli< 
of  the  age." 
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ifter  touching  on  the  earh'cst  Bymptoms  of  general  paraly- 
)r.  Browne  went  on  to  express  his  belief  that  it  consisted 
iT  in  a  diffuse  periencephalitis,  preceded  by  repeated  and 
continued  cerebral  hyperemia,  induced  in  its  turn,  in 
7  instances,  by  excessive  and  ill-regulated  functional  ac- 
r  of  the  brain.  This  periencephalitis,  he  said,  resultedin 
deration  in  the  vessels  and  membranes,  in  atrophic  changes 
e  cortical  and  medullary  substance,  and  perhaps  in  an  ex- 
re  formation  of  connective  tissue.  It  had  some  claims  to 
cific  character,  and  presented  one  or  two  varieties.  In 
lining  the  brains  of  general  paralytics,  dying  in  the  West 
ag  Asylum,  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  constant, 
led,  and  universal  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  and  its  ad- 
>n  to  the  convolutions  beneath.  It  had  been  his  practice 
ome  time  past,  with  a  view  to  some  investigations  which 
as  pursuing,  to  strip  the  brains,  examined  in  the  West 
ng  Asylum,  entirely  of  their  membranes,  and  this  process 
enabled  him  to  notice  the  tenacity  of  the  attachment  of 
pia  mater  to  the  subjacent  cortical  substance,  which  he 
1  only  compare  with  the  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  a 
1,  contracted  kidney.  In  many  cases  the  pia  mater  could 
with  great  difficulty,  and  in  shreds,  be  separated  from 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  which  were  left  rough,  torn, 
ibraded,  after  its  removal.  The  degree  or  extent  of  ad- 
►n  of  the  pia  mater  could  not  properly  be  estimated  by 
ordinary  plan  of  tearing  off  a  small  portion  near  the  fissure 
olando,  as  in  that  quarter  of  the  brain  the  adhesions  are 
ys  least  finn  and  numerous.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
was  prevalent  that  the  disease  was  incurable,  but  that  his 
rience  led  him  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  earlier  stages,  at 
vents,  it  might  be  arrested  if  not  cured.  Counter-irritation 
le  shaven  scalp,  combined  with  the  external  use  of  bin- 
le  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  had  yielded  en- 
aging  results  in  his  hands.  He  had  also  found  the  Calabar 
I  (the  extract  being  given  in  doses  varying  from  a  quarter 
grain  to  a  grain)  of  great  service  in  this  and  other  forms 
rganic  cerebral  disease.  In  conclusion,  he  refen'cd  to  an 
ortant  point  in  differential  diagnosis.  He  had  remarked 
the  muscle  earliest  and  most  decidedly  affected  in  this 
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disease  is  the  great  zygomatic,  the  trembling  of  which  must 
have  beeu  noticed  by  every  one  as  an  early  symptom.  This 
is  classed  by  Duchenne  as  specially  the  muscle  of  benevolence, 
and  it  is  curious  to  detect  in  this  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  dental  and  the  motor  symptoms.  But  trembling  of  the  lip 
is  also  an  evidence  of  emotion,  as  in  the  child  about  to  cry,  or 
as  in  the  agitation  of  incipient  mania,  while  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  from  general  paralysis.  The  emotional 
movement  of  the  zygomatics  is,  however,  bilateral,  those  of  the 
two  sides  trembling  consectaneously ;  while  in  general  paralf 
sis  the  movement  is  unilateral  or  alternative,  limited  to  one 
side,  or  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Tuke  said  that,  from  his  Ilanwell  experience,  he  shoiili 
believe  that  at  least  eight  men  were  affected  for  one  female- 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Browne  in  regarding  it  as  a  great  erroi^<^ 
suppose  general  paralysis  incurable.     In  his  own  practice  ""^^ 
had  found  the  bromides  useful,  and  in  the  occasional  paroxy  ^ 
of  violence  could  recommend  Dr.  Lockhart's  combination  ^^ 
morphia  and  digitalis.     Like  the  first  speaker,  he  regarded  ^^ 
average  duration  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  as  about     ^^^ 
years. 

Dr.  Mercer,  of  the  Lancashire  County  Asylum,  has  -^^"' 
lislied,  in  the  Medical  Tiines  for  April  22d,  an  instructive  p^^F'^ 
on  "  The  Use  of  Chloral  Hydrate  in  Lunacy  Practice."        ^^ 
gives  the  details  of  eleven  cases.   In  nine  of  these,  tlie  pati^^^^ 
being  mostly  noisy  and  violent,  the  results  were  most  sati^^" 
tory,  while  in  two  it  was  of  no  service.    He  sums  up  as     ^^ 
lows  :  "  From  a  study  of  these  cases,  the  following  conclusE  ^^ 
on  the  virtues  of  chloral  hydrate,  given  as  a  hypnotic  drau^'|*^ 
seem  fairly  deducible :    1.  In  very  many  bad  cases  of  no^^^ 
habits  during  night,  it  is  a  powerful  and  efficient  hypno"*^^^ 
and  more  certain  than  an  opiate.     2.  The  effects  of  the  dr^  *^ 
do  not  fail  of  development  through  long-continued  use  of  it      ^ 


a  uniform  dose.      3.  In  the  most  intractable  cases  of  no: 
habits,  it  is  probably  of  less  service  than  an  opiate ;  such 
ifc  would  seem,  as  those  of  intensely  maniacal  and  excit  ^^^ 
patients,  who,  in  a  previous  attack  of  mental  derangemec::^^ 
presented  the  symptoms  of  melancholia. 

Given  thus,   then,   as  a  hypnotic  draught,  the   chloi 
hydrate  appears  entitled  to  a  high  position  in  the  future 
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lunacy  practice.  As  the  progress  of  recovery  proceeds  apace 
with  the  establishment  of  sound  sleep,  it  is  obvious  how,  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  its  eifects  must  be,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
curative  and  remedial.  This  remark  applies  to  attacks  of 
acute  disease.  But  surely,  in  the  chronic  insane,  that  mental 
agony  produced  by  the  constantly-returning  presence  of  delu- 
sive voices  and  visions  in  the  long  nights  of  maniacal  clamor 
and  excitement,  is  an  object  scarcely  less  worthy  of  attack  and 
of  relief  than  is  the  sensation  of  pain  in  tliose  who  are  of  sound 
mind.  The  collateral  happy  results  of  this  artificial  rest  are 
not  to  be  measured  except  by  those  who  are  themselves  the 
nervous,  timid,  and  excitable  neighbors  of  patients  whose  con- 
stant habit  it  has  been  to  "  make  night  hideous  "  by  their  cries. 

The  eleven  cases  recorded  here  are  selected  as  being  some 
of  the  earliest  which  were  used  to  test  the  eflScacy  of  chloral 
hydrate  in  this  asylum  ;  but  it  has  been  largely  employed  in 
a  great  number  of  other  cases,  including  some  of  acute  mania, 
of  hysteria  attended  with  suicidal  impulses,  and  of  general 
paralysis,  accompanied,  as  it  so  often  is,  with  dangerous  and 
distressing  restlessness.  It  is  an  anxious  matter  to  remove  a 
suicidal  patient  from  a  dormitory  to  a  single  room,  because,  in 
the  latter,  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  a  patient,  bent 
upon  self-destruction,  might  probably  concoct  a  plan  to  com- 
pass the  ghastly  purpose.  A  medicine  which  will  enable  such 
a  patient  to  pass  tranquil  nights  among  watchful  neighbors  in 
an  associated  room  is  one  whose  precious  service  cannot  be 
over-estimated." 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  were  generally  sufficient,  but 
in  one  instance  sixty  grains  were  given,  when  the  woman's  rep- 
utation for  noise  became  practically  lost.  His  attempts  to  sub- 
Btitnte  chloral  hydrate  for  morphia  as  a  partial  sedative  during 
the  day  were  unsuccessful. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  tliree  or  four 
deaths  have  been  lately  recorded  in  England  from  overdoses 
of  this  medicine,  taken  in,  I  think  all  the  instances  but  one, 
by  patients  on  their  own  responsibility.  One  case  was  that  of 
an  eccentric  old  clergyman,  who  ordered  in  his  chloral  as  he 
would  his  wine,  by  the  dozen,  and  took  both  too  freely. 
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Next  ill  order  I  'shall  give  abstracts  of  a  few  remarkah:::^ 
cases  of  affections  of  tlie  nervous  system  that  have  recent  I^ 
been  communicated  to  our  different  medical  societies. 

Dr.  Gray,  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  at  Oxford, 
has  reported  a  case  of  a  very  rare  nature  in  which  unil^iiterai 
aiujBsthesia  xcithout  impairment  of  motor  power  occurred  sud- 
denly in  a  man,  W.  B.,  aged  sixty-two,  with  heart-dieease. 
Ten  weeks  before  his  first  visit  as  an  out-patient,  while  stooping 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  wood,  he  suddenly  experienced  a  painfol 
tingling  sensation  in  the  right  hand,  foot,  and  side  of  his  face. 
In  the  face  the  smarting  was  so  severe  that  he  thought  Lemust 
have  been  stung  by  a  bee.  On  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
face  to  wipe  away  the  supposed  bee,  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  over  the  right  half  of  his  face^  exactly  up  to  the  middle 
line  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  the  skin  was  insensible  to  the  touch. 
There  was  no  headache  or  other  cerebral  symptom.  After  a 
few  hours  the  foot  quite  recovered.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  the  right  hand  and  cheek  ceased  to  tingle  and  smart, 
but  did  not  regain  their  sensibility,  and  have  not  done  so  since. 
From  the  first  there  has  been  no  loss  of  power  in  the  affected 
parts. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  (February  11th),  his  con- 
dition was  noted  as  follows :  The  palm  and  dorsum  of  right 
hand  have  their  natural  feeling,  but,  from  the  root  of  each 
finger  to  its  tip,  ordinary  tactile  sensibility  is  lost.    A  prick 
or  pinch  is  felt,  not  as  such,  but  as  a  scald.     Their  sensitive- 
ness to  heat  or  cold  is  exaggerated.     Their  electro-sensibility 
not  tested.     He  can  grip  as  strongly  with  this  hand  as  with 
the  other,  but  cannot  use  it  for  any  delicate  operation.    Thus, 
in  picking  up  a  pencil  from  the  table,  the  fingers  fumble  clum- 
sily, and  have  to  be  guided  by  his  eyes.     Precisely  the  same 
phenomena  of  impaired  and  perverted  sensation  exist  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lace,  within  the  following  limits,  viz. :  fo^ 
ward,  as  far  as  mesial  line  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin ;  upward, 
along  the  lower  and  (in  less  marked  degree)  upper  eyelid  and 
mid-temple ;  backward,  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ear ;  and 
below,  to  about  the  lower  edge  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.    Be- 
yond these  limits — i.  e.,  over  forehead,  scalp,  ear,  back  and 
side  of  neck — sensibility  is  normal.     Tlie  right  conjunctiva 
also  is  normally  sensitive. 
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In  the  right  half  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  mouth,  common  Bcnsi- 
3ilitT,  and  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue  both  it  and 
:  he  sense  of  taste  are  almost  wh<5lly  lost.  During  meals,  from 
lis  not  feeling  the  food  between  the  tongue  and  the  right  cheek, 
I  little  food  and  drink  often  escapes  out  of  that  comer  of  the 
nouth.  Sight  and  hearing  on  the  right  side  are  unimpaired, 
't  is  doubtfnl  whether  the  sense  of  smell  is  as  acute  in  the 
Tght  nostril  as  in  the  left.  Speech  and  deglutition  are  normal, 
ie  has  full  control  over  all  the  facial  muscles,  and  perfect 
ymmetry  exists  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  whether  its 
auscles  are  still  or  in  action. 

He  is  a  strongly-built,  healthy-looking  laboring-man,  and 
€  declares  he  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  but  auscul- 
sttion  reveals  considerable  hypertrophy  of  heart,  with  disease 
oth  of  aortic  and  mitral  valves ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
mbolism  may  very  possibly  account  for  the  loss  of  function 
'lich  has  occurred  in  certain  sensory  ganglia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
icty,  held  on  April  14th,  Dr.  Silver  read  a  very  instructive 
1^  of  retrogressive  l(ibi<hgloss(hlaryngeal  paralysis.  The 
atient,  W.  G.,  was  a  man,  aged  fifty-three,  by  trade  a  carriagc- 
tiith,  twice  married,  and  temperate.  He  had  been  generally 
ealthy,  but  in  his  history  there  were  certain  facts  pointing  to 
T)hilitie  infection.  He  had  previously  been  an  in-patient  at 
18  Middlesex  Hospital  for  incomplete  right  hemiplegia  and 
^  facial  palsy,  with  difficulty  and  indistinctness  of  speech. 
le  was  gradually  recovering,  when  he  was  again  seized,  and 
»ronght  to  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  where  he  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Silver.  On  the  morning  of  January  5tli  he  was  able  to  swallow 
iU8  breakfast,  and  to  speak  indistinctly.  By  noon  on  the  same 
l*y  he  could  neither  speak  nor  swallow ;  the  right  corner  of 
Irfs  mouth  was  drawn  downward,  and  an  abundant  tenacious 
^VR  flowed  from  it.  "When  admitted,  his  right  eyelid  drooped, 
Mid  his  mouth  was  dragged  over  to  the  right  side ;  his  lips 
J^ere  thick  and  blubber-like ;  and  from  the  depressed  comer 
^  his  month  flowed  an  abundance  of  thick,  viscid  saliva.  He 
onid  not  close  his  mouth,  even  imperfectly ;  he  could  not  pro- 
tide  his  tongue  beyond  his  teeth.  There  was  some  degree  of 
milysis  of'  the  soft  palate,  for  his  respiration  was  snorting ; 
VOL.  V.  32 
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but  food  or  drink  did  not  regurgitate  through  his  nose.    Hi 
intelligence  was  perfect,  but  when  asked  to  speak,  only  th( 
rush  of  air  through  the  open,  powerless  larynx  could  be  heard 
lie  had  complete  command  over  his  limbs ;  he  could  lift  botl 
legs  off  the  bed,  and  smartly  withdrew  either  when  the  boL 
was  tickled.     His  senses  were  perfect,  but  dull.     Ilis  bowel 
were  obstinately  confined.     His  breathing  was  very  imperfeci 
and  shallow;  the  respirations  36  a  minute;   the  pulse  120 
and  very    feeble.     His  appetite  was  unimpaired,   and  lib 
power  of  taste  uninjured ;  for  a  time  he  was  fed  solely  bj 
the  stomach-pump.     Notwithstanding  the  quick  pulse  and 
rapid  respiration,  his  temperature  for  long  remained  at  9** 
degrees  in  the  axilla.     The  breathing  was  mostly  abdoic: 
inal,  but  there  was  slight  action  of  the  intercostal  muscl^ 
Expiratory  power  was  most  deficient.    From  the  period  of  Ix: 
admission  up  to  the  present  time  the  patient  has  continued  ti 
improve  in  every  respect.   As  to  treatment,  iodide  of  potasau© 
was  given  in  scruple-doses  three  times  a  day.    Occasional  bit- 
ters were  also  applied  to  the  back  of  his  neck ;  and  latterlj 
localized  electrization  was  employed  to  exercise  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  which  responded  to  the  stimulus  with  unusual  facility. 
The  case  was  called  retrogressive^  to  contradistinguish  it  from 
i\iQ  progressive  form  of  the  malady,  to  which  alone  Duchenne 
would  limit  the  name  of  tru^  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paral^^is. 
This  form  tends  to  get  well,  while  that  referred  to  by  Du- 
chenne  ends  invariably  in  death.     The  name  is  the  more  ap- 
propriate, as  the  case  in  many  respects  closely  resembles  one 
of  the  progressive  variety  read  backward.     The  state  of  this 
patient  seemed,  when  first  seen,  identical  with  that  of  one 
suffering  from  tlie  progressive  form  of  the  disease  just  before 
its  fatal  termination.     At  any  moment  the  patient  niigbt  be 
carried  off,  as  if  the  case  were  progressing ;  but,  the  tide  once 
fairly  turned,  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery,  however  gradual' 
These  different  morbid  conditions  evidently  depended  onlesions 
of  certain  nerve-trunks  or  roots.   Thus  the  paralysis  of  the  lij* 
would  imply  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  facial  on  both  sidea, 
but  this  nerve  was  apparently  more  affected  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right,  since  the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  latter. 
Again,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  implied  loss 
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of  power  in  the  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminus.   The  paralysis 
of  the  tongue — ^that  is  to  say,  his  inability  to  protrude  it  beyond 
his  lips — would  imply  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal.     The  in- 
ability to  swallow,  and  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  complica- 
tions, pointed  to  the  implication  of  the  vagus ;   while  the  loss 
of  voice  was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
spinal  accessory.   It  so  happens  that  one  section  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  made  and  figured  by  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  illustrates 
this  to  a  nicety.   In  it  are  displayed  the  hypoglossal  and  spinal 
accessory  springing  from  their  nuclei,  and  lying  between  those 
and  the  central  canal,  the  cut  band  of  fibres  constitutinoj  the 
long  root  of  the  facial.     Injury  to  the  medullary  substance  at 
this  level  would  inevitably  occasion  more  or  less  loss  of  voice, 
both  as  i"egards  articulation  and  phonation,  with  paralysis  of 
the  orbicularis  oris.    Higher  up,  where  the  hypoglossal  nucleus 
lias  almost  disappeared,  there  is  to  be  seen  another  descending 
l^and  of  the  facial,  at  this  level  greatly  increased  in  bulk.   This 
new  band  constitutes  the  descending,  or  motor,  root  of  the  tri- 
geminus, which,  speaking  broadly,  presides  over  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  and  which  (for  it  has  been  traced  downward  to 
the  level  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  olivary  body)  is  thus 
brought  into  exact  accord  with  the  facial  and  hypoglossal.   At 
first,  the  mo6t  dangerous  symptoms  were  cardiac  and  respira- 
tory, and  this  imperfect  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  exactly 
what  follows  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  one  of  the  lower 
animals.   Their  inhibitory  action  on  the  heart  is  thus  removed. 
Here,  therefore,  the  nerve  affected  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  vagus,  and  that,  too,  at  its  nucleus  rather  than  in  its  course. 
Finally,  as  to  the  saliva,  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  corda  tym- 
pani,  and  a  withdrawal  of  its  influence  from  the  sub-maxillary 
gland,  might,  by  overturning  the  normal  balance  between  it 
and  the  sympathetic,  produce  a  flow  of  thick  and  tenacious 
instead  of  normal  saliva,  and  so  relegate  the  phenomenon  to 
the  same  site  as  the  others — ^that  is  to  say,  a  minute  space  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  upper  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Dr. 
Broadbent  remarked  that,  accepting  generally  Dr.   Silver's 
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admirable  demonstration  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  he  c 
sidered  it  probable  that  it  involved  an  elongated  longitudi: 
tract  along  the  middle  line  at  tlie  back  of  the  medulla,  rati 
than  a  limited  transverse  segment.  The  nuclei  of  the  mo 
nerves  involved  —  the  spinal  accessory,  hypoglossal,  fac: 
motor  division  of  fifth  (the  last  more  deeply  situated)  8ucc€ 
each  other  from  below,  upward,  around  the  spinal  canal,  a 
alongside  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventric 
and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  all  be  impUcat^d  at  anyc 
point,  especially  without  affection  of  some  sensory  nucl( 
laterally  situated  at  the  same  level  in  the  medulla.  It  "^ 
more  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the  nature  of  the  morl 
change ;  it  could  not  be  degeneration,  since  the  patient  w 
recovering.  The  probable  alternatives  were,  as  Dr.  Sih 
had  said,  hsemorrhage  and  syphilis,  and  each  presented  dif 
culties.  Possibly  there  might  be  a  small  blood-clot  in  tl 
upper  end  of  the  spinal  canal  and  in  the  groove  along  the  mi( 
die  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  D 
Broadbent  read  notes  of  a  case  of  paralysia  of  the  ophthainn 
and  superior  rruzxiUary  divisions  of  the  fifHi  nerve^  of  th 
fourth  nerve,  aiid  of  the  hranch  of  the  third  to  the  levat4>f 
palpehrcB  on  the  ri^ht  side,  from  syphilitic  disease  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium.  The  interest  of  the  case  consisted  in  the  rarity  of 
paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  and  in  the  illustration  of  anatom- 
ical diagnosis  furnished  by  the  simultaneous  implication  of  this 
nerve  and  of  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  fifth.  The  pa- 
tient, a  faiTier,  aged  forty-one,  became  an  out-patient  at  St 
Mary's  Ilospital  on  May  9,  1870.  He  had  been  aiUng  for 
eight  months,  and  under  treatment  nearly  all  that  time.  At 
first  he  had  had  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head,  worse  at 
night,  and  for  four  months  had  had  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead  and  face,  together  with  ptosis  and 
double  vision.  The  skin  of  the  entire  region  of  distribution 
of  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  fift^ 
nerve  was  insensible  to  all  kinds  of  impressions.  The  eyelid 
could  be  raised  only  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  action  of  the 
occipito-frontalis.     But,  though  the  double  vision  was  very 
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marked,  there  was  no  perceptible  squint,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
two  eves  were  equal.     On  more  careful  examination,  it  was 
tound  that  the  two  images  were  not  on  the  same  level,  one 
being  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  other ;  and  subsequently, 
b^'-  causing  the  patient  to  look  at  an  object  in  various  ways,  so 
tbat  the  eyes  were  successively  directed  upward,  downward,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  it  was  clear  that  the  double  vision 
v^-as  due  to  paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  the  two  images  re- 
ceding when  the  eyes  were  directed  downward,  approacliing 
each  other  when  they  looked  upward,  the  pseudo-image  going 
far  to  the  right,  but  coming  to  near  the  level  of  the  image 
proper  when  the  patient  looked  to  the  right,  getting  immedi- 
ately beneath  it  when  he  looked  to  the  left.     There  was  no 
acknowledged  sypliilitic  history,  but  the  sallow,  earthy  com- 
plexion of  the  patient,  a  tubercular  eruption  near  the  right 
eyebrow,  and  facts   in  his  family  history,  were   considered 
conclusive   as  to  the  syphilitic   origin   of  the  disease,   and 
iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in  doses  of  six  grains,  quicklj^ 
increased  to  twenty  grains,  the  result  being  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms.     The  lesion  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  node  or  gummy  tumor  of  the  fibrous  structure  surround- 
ing the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  in  that  part  of  their  course  between  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion andthe  exit  of  the  latter  through  the  foramen  rotundimi. 
Here  the  fourth  nerve  lies  close  to  the  ophthalmic,  and  some- 
times  joins  it,  so  that  a  single  lesion  would  cause  the  loss  of 
sensation  and  the  double  vision ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
how  it  could  give  rise  to  the  ptosis. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  prolonged 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Carter  observed  that 
the  pain  associated  with  paralysis  of  this  nerve  was  due  to  the 
Vertigo  and  the  position  of  the  head,  and  that  it  might  be 
J^lieved  by  the  use  of  prismatic  spectacles.  Mr.  Ilulke  said 
ftat  in  most  orbital  syphilitic  affections  there  was  no  history  of 
secondary  syphilis,  and  referred  to  the  tendency  of  these  cases 
^0  recur.  He  had  seen  a  woman  in  her  fifth  attack.  The 
Vertigo,  he  thought,  was  a  good-enough  test  for  this  form  of 
paralysis.  Dr.  Anstie  noticed  the  frequent  connection  l)etween 
^eep  ulceration  of  the  tongue  and  this  form  of  paralysis.     The 
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President  (Dr.  Gull)  and  Dr.  Broadbent  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar smell   about  people  affected  with   tertiary  syphilis  andj 
paralytsis.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Patliological  Society,  held  on^ 
March  21st,  Dr.  Clapton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  atrophy  of^ 
the  cerebellum^  occurring  in  a  married   woman,  aged  thirty-^ 
three.     "  She  was  suffering,"  he  said,  "  from  pleurisy,  withv 
extreme  prostration.     The  abdomen  was  hard  and  distended^, 
but  there  was  no  indication  of  pain  on  pressure.     Her  manner 
was  peculiar.     She  would  answer  questions  promptly,  but  no^^ 
rationally.     She  could  not  recognize  her  friends.     Her  hand^ 
were  verv  tremulous  when  moved,  and  she  was  unable  to  fee^- 
herself.      Pulse  very  I'requent  and  feeble.     Breathing  shoi^ 
and  rapid.     She  had  been  married  a  year,  and  was  confine 
a  month  previous  to  admission  ;  was  said  to  have  been  v( 
delirious  for  a  day  or  two  after  her  confinement.     She  di< 
nine  days  after  admission.     An  hour  before  deatli  she  startl^^ 
the  nurses  by  suddenly  rising  and  manifesting  a  considerable 
degree  of  muscular  strength.     There  were  no  convulsive  move- 
ments.    Her  husband  informed  me  that  he  was  only  acquainted 
with  her  a  short  time  before  their  marriage.     She  could  not 
take  long  walks,  but  was  obliged  to  walk  slowly,  and  during 
her  pregnancy  her  gait  was  very  unsteady.     She  was  some- 
what dull  of  comprehension,  but  could  read  and  write,  and 
carry  on  all  her  domestic  duties  very  fairly.     Her  brother  in- 
formed him  that  as  a  child  she  was  very  backward  in  intellect 
and  delicate  in  health,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  walk  at  all 
until  six  years  of  age,  and  up  to  fourteen  could  not  guide  her 
hands  to  her  mouth,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  fed.   Her 
mother  stated  that  up  to  the  age  of  four  her  daughter  was ' 
very  healthy  child  ;  that  at  that  period  she  was  attacked  wit 
measles,  after  which  she  was  unable  to  walk  or  talk  for  ^ 
montlis ;  that  from  that  time  up  to  the   age  of  fifteen ' 
walked  unsteadily,  and  was  not  able  to  use  her  hands  ^ 
ease  and  certainty,  and  that  she  was  of  dull  intellect.    ^ 
regard   to  the  theory  which  assigns  the  cerebellum  a? 
organ  of  sexual  instinct,  I  may  mention  that,  according  * 
husband's  account  every  thing  was  perfectly  normal  in  r 
to  her  generative  functions.     A  careful  examination 
cerebellum  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Stewart.     The  weighf 
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entire  brain  was  38  ounces,  and  of  the  cerebellum  710  grains ; 
the  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  female  being  44  ounces, 
and  of  the  cerebellum   2,200  grains.      The  weight  of  the 
atrophied  cerebellum  is  consequently  less  than  a  third  the 
normal.     Its  transverse  diameter  was  three  inches,  the  aver- 
age being  about  four  inches.     This  would   correspond  with  a 
reduction  of  cubic  contents  from  five  to  three.     The  base  of 
the  skull  was,  without   any  increase  of  its  thickness,  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  under  surface  of  the  brain.     The  cere* 
hmm  appeared  of  normal  consistence,  but  the  cerebellum  was 
extremely  hard,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  area  in  front 
of  each  lateral  lobe,  which,  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  under 
the  microscope,  appeared  normal.     The  blood-vessels  were 
healthy.     A  section  extending  from  the  surface  to  a  point  a 
htUe  below  the  ganglionic  layer  showed,  imder  the  microscope, 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  proper  nerve-substance,  with 
great  increase  of  the  neuroglia  (*ic) ;  also  spherical,  transpar- 
ent, and  apparently  homogeneous  bodies. 

Among  the  most  important  recent  English  additions  to  our 
Works  on  insanity  and  allied  topics  I  may  notice  Mr.  Gardiner 
Hill's  "Lunacy,  its  Past  and  its  Present;"  Dr.  Bateman 
"On  Aphasia,  or  Loss  of  Speech,  and  the  Localization  of  the 
Faculty  of  Articulate]  Language ; "  and  Dr.  Blandford's  "  In- 
sanity and  its  Treatment :  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical 
and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients." 

Dr.  Gardiner  Hill's  book  is  written  with  the  view  of  assert- 
ing his  rights,  respecting  which  "  some  unjust  and  ungenerous 
criticisms  liave  lately  appeared,"  to  be  considered  the  true 
fonnder  of  the  present  non-restraint  system.  The  evidence 
adduced  in  the  appendix  seems  to  be  conclusive  in  Dr.  Hill's 
fiivor.  As  his  work  was  published  fully  a  year  ago,  he  can 
hardly  claim  a  detailed  notice  in  a  letter  on  the  most  recent 
^iacoveries  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

The  same  objection,  I  regret  to  say,  applies  to  Dr.  Bate- 
niau's  very  instructive  and  interesting  volume.  It  not  only 
appeared  a  year  ago,  but  it  had  been  previously  published  in 
detached  parts  in  the  Journal  of  Menial  Science^  where  it  at- 
^facted  great  attention. 

In  case  this  essay  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  your 
leaders,  I  may  briefly  mention  what  are  Its  scope  and  object. 
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The  author  has  collected  all  the  evidence  at  his  disposal 
bearing  upon  the  various  theories  which  assign  the  seat  of 
articulate  speech  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  brain. 

lie  fii'st  gives  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  exemplified 
by  the. French,  German,  English,  and  American  writers,  and 
then  the  result  of  his  own  clinical  experience. 

After  mentioning  the  various  forms  in  which  loss  of  speech 
is  observed,  he  puts  under  contribution  physiology,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  chemistry,  etc.,  and,  as  he  finds  so  many  excep- 
tions to  all  the  theories  about  the  anatomical  seat  of  speech^ 
he  ventures  to  aflinn  that,  at  present,  science  has  not  traced 
speech  to  a  ^^  material  centre  ;  "  and  that  speech,  like  the  soul, 
may  be  an  attribute  the  comprehension  of  which  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  om*  finite  minds. 

If  this  be  true,  and  speech  cannot  be  traced  to  a  ''  material 
centre,"  here,  according  to  Dr.  Bateman,  is  the  barrier  between 
man  and  animals,  and  the  Darwinian  argument  of  the  analogy 
between  the  brains  of  tlie  ape  and  man  loses  its  force. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  Dr.  Bate- 
man has  succeeded  in  controverting  Mr.  Darwin's  view,  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  Dr.  Blandford's  lectures.  As  they  were 
simultaneously  published  in  America  and  in  England,  there 
is  the  less  reason  for  my  entering  at  any  length  into  the 
value  of  Dr.  Blandford's  labors.  The  first  two  lectures  are 
devoted  to  the  organ  and  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  these  are 
succeeded  by  two  on  the  pathology  of  insanity  in  its  differ- 
ent forms ;  while  the  morbid  appearances,  the  causes,  and 
the  symptoms  of  insanity  are  each  discussed  in  a  separate 
lecture.  The  forms  of  insanity  which  specially  interest  the 
physician  are  then  considered,  from  acute  delirium,  which 
Dr.  Blandford  puts  at  one  end  of  his  list,  to  acute  primary 
dementia,  which  he  places  at  the  opposite  extreme — in  tlie 
one  there  being  a  great  excess,  and  in  the  other  a  corresponding 
defect,  of  brain-action.  The  lecture  treating  "  of  patients  whose 
insanity  is  douI)tful "  is,  perhaps,  for  the  student,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  book;  and  every  young  practitioner 
would  do  well  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  facts 
touching  the  law  of  lunacy,  and  of  the  mode  of  examining 
patients,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  last  two  lectures. 
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Among  the  Bpecial  features  of  this  book,  whicli  is  unques- 
tionably our  best  manual  on  the  subject,  I  may  mention  his 
view  that  in  the  so-called  moral  and  emotional  insanity  there  are 
always  to  be  tbund  intellectual  alterations,  although  they  may 
not  take  the  form  of  delusions  (see  p.  306,  etc.) ;  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  forms  of  certificates,  and  his  directions  regarding 
the  examination  of  patients,  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
attention. 


Akt.  IV. — Aphasia.  By  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D., 
LL.  D,,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in 
the  JeflTerson  Medical  College,  etc. 

In  the  April  number  of  this  Journal  is  preserved  a  very 
valuable,  nay,  almost  exhaustive  clinical  lecture  on  this  interest- 
ing snbject  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  in  which  are  maintained 
with  great  force  and  earnestness  tlie  propositions — 1.  That 
there  exists  a  special  faculty  of  S})eech  or  language ;  2.  That  it 
lias  a  "  special  part  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  it "  as  its 
organ ;  and  3.  Tliat  the  location  of  this  organ  has  been  dis- 
covered and  so  clearly  made  out,  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  established  facts  of  pliysiology  tliat  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  "  expressing  ideas  by  language  "  resides 
in  "the  posterior  part  of  the  third  convolution  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  left  side ....  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  in  that  region  nourished  by  the  middle  cerebral 
Wery."     These  views  are  urged  with  no  little  ingenuity  of 
^Jpiment,  and  illustrated  by  the  wide  wealtli  of  observation 
^nd  reading,  and  the  minute  research,  which  characterized  the 
lecturer.   Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as  incapable 
^*  being  proved,  and  untenable ;  and  shall  proceed  to  show  the 
^■"easons  for  which  I  would  decline  to  admit  them  among  our 
psychological  and  pathological  doctrines. 

The  great  cerebral  ganglia  are  assumed  to  control  the 
®®parate  and  distinct  powers  of  thought  and  motion.  We  are 
^P^  to  regard  them,  in  mass,  as  the  seat  certainly  and 
Probably  the  organ  of  all  intellection — perception,  conception, 
^tiocination,  emotion,  passion,  memory,  "  whatever  stirs  this 
Mortal  frame."    Distinguishing  the  above-named  and  many 
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more  mental  processes  from  each  other,  we  have  very  natural 
been  led  to  the  distribution  of  them,  or  the  actions  by  whi( 
they  are  effected,  among  different  portions  of  the  nervous  so 
stance,  and  thus  arose  tlie  so-called  science  of  phrenology,  fro 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  y 
have  learned  so  much  that  we  retain  and  preserve  among  o 
permanent  treasures,  while  we  regard  the  craniological  ma 
drawn  by  these  illustrious  philosophers  as  the  mere  records 
an  unsubstantial  dream,  and,  as  we  think  of  alchemy  and  astr 
ogy,  the  chaotic  beginnings  of  the  grand  sciences  of  astronoi 
and  chemistry. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  or  praiseworthy  than  wc 
these  inquiries ;  nothing  more  deserving  of  applause  and  c 
couragcment  than  tlie  analogous  zeal  of  pathologists  in  8e< 
ing  to  establish  a  connection  between  lesions  occurring  in  thi 
great  masses  coincidently  with  the  numerous  diseases  manife 
ing  themselves  by  disorders  of  thought  or  motion  and  the  i 
eases  themselves,  and  so  tracing  the  instructive  causative  re 
tion,  naturally  suggested  by  the  coincidence.  We  might  alm< 
venture  to  measure  the  sincerity  of  devotion  to  our  divine  t 
of  healing  professed  by  its  cultivators,  as  proved  by  the  int< 
sity  of  their  curiosity,  their  anxious  zeal  in  the  study  of  patl 
logical  anatomy,  morbid  changes  of  structure  in  the  delia 
and  complex  organism,  liable  to  so  many  and  such  obsci 
aberrations.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  thus  far  c 
researches  in  this  direction  have  not  been  very  successful 
satisfactory. 

Casper,  the  most  exi)erienced  perhaps  of  necroscopists,  gi^ 
an  emphatic  warning  against  presumption  in  deciding  up 
the  causes  of  death  when  making  post-mortem  examinatic 
for  judicial  purposes.  We  often  see  deaths  witliout  any  app 
cut,  often  without  apparently  adequate  cause ;  we  meet  w: 
violent  injury  of  so-called  vital  organs,  tlie  subject  survivii 
"  Cases  very  frequently  occur,"  says  the  erudite  author  of  i 
great  work  on  "  Forensic  Medicine,"  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  "  in  whi 
the  most  careful  examination  of  the  body  can  discern  no  r 
terial  alteration  tliat  has  any  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
dividual's  death.  Instances  of  this  kind,  as  I  have  often  se 
terribly  perjJex  the  inexperienced.    Nothing  abnormal  on  1 
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surface  of  the  body,  nothing  in  the  cranial  cavity,  nothing  in 
the  thorax,  nothing  in  the  abdomen !  Of  what  did  the  de- 
ceased die  ?  That  the  canse  of  death  cannot  with  certainty  be 
determined — this  decision  is  in  itself  perfectly  indisputable." 
It  is,  indeed,  as  diflScult  to  decide  in  occasional  examples  why 
and  how  a  man  came  to  his  death,  as  to  pronounce  on  the 
mode  of  destruction  of  a  wrecked  ship  fix>m  the  condition  of 
the  fragments  cast  upon  the  shore  after  a  storm. 

There  is  surely,  then,  reason  to  conclude,  a  fortiori^  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  scieuce,  we  are  emphatically  liable  to 
error  in  fixing  upon  special  morbidities  of  structure,  as  indi- 
cating the  primary  seats  of  diseases,  and  as  giving  rise  to  par- 
ticular symptoms  occurring  in  their  course.     Oiu*  knowledge 
— and  I  am  glad  to  say  it — is  ever  changing  and  progressive. 
Physiologists  have  not  settled  positively  the  uses  of  certain 
lai^  viscera,  as  the  spleen.     The  liver  does  or  does  not  make 
sugar ;  perhaps  may  form  urea,  once  thought  to  be  set  apart 
unquestionably  by  the  kidney ;  and  may  eliminate  or  secrete, 
as   the  case  may  be,  or  merely  convert  into  stercorine  the 
effete  element  cholesterine.     We  know  not,  as  pathologists, 
^here  and  how  fevers  begin ;  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
of  diabetes ;  we  do  not  venture  to  regard  a  part  of  the  brain  as 
the  organ  of  sugar-formation  because  the  urine  shows  saccha- 
rine quah'ties  when  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  irritated ; 
epilepsy,  brought  into  existence  traumatically  by  Brown-S6- 
^Uard,  is  not,  therefore,  imagined  to  be  causatively  or  essen- 
tially connected  with  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

There  would  seem  to  be  peculiar  caution  necessary  in  the 
^vestigation  of  maladies  of  the  great  cerebro-spinal  axis,  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  want  of  appreciable  adaptation  of  struct- 
^1*^  to  function  here.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  motility  as 
l^longing  to  phosphuretted  fat  and  albumen,  we  cannot  hesi- 
^t©  with  Tyndall  to  acknowledge  that  such  origin  of  intellec- 
tion "is  not  thinkable.'^'*  Yet  phrenologists] audaciously  ar 
'^nged  the  minute  details  of  appropriate  relation  of  nicely- 
defined  organ  to  specific  function ;  and  pathologists,  not  deterred 
^y  their  utter  &ilure,  or  at  best  most  imperfect  and  question- 
able success,  have  followed  them  in  the  analogous  attempt  to 
^ign  a  special  place  and  mode  of  disease  of  brain  as  the  seat 
Wid  cause  of  certain  phenomena. 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  universal  admission  that  insanitv 
all  its  varieties,  all  mental  aberrations,  are  dependent  u 
and  properly  attributed  to  cerebral  disorder.  Yet,  I  belie 
that  no  physician  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  we  hav 
not,  thus  far,  succeeded  in  establishing  an  undisputed  connec::^ 
tion  between  any  known  form  of  lunacy,  delirium,  or  deme 
tia,  with  any  recognizable  alteration  of  structure  of  any  de 
nite  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Nay,  instances  have  occurre<^ 
in  which  insanities  of  diverse  character  have  existed  withou  -J 
any  discoverable  lesion  or  disorganization ;  and,  vi<ie  versa,  ex^^ 
amples  of  cerebral  lesions  long  existing  while  the  mental  pow-  ^ 
crs  seemed  imimpaired.  Perhaps  we  shall  by-and-by  attaiir^ 
more  exact  and  available  means  of  examination  and  detectionc^^ 
of  obscure  changes  now  unperceived ;  but  for  the  present 
must  be  governed  by  the  accepted  rule — ole  non  existentibm  e 
lion  appareritibus  eadem  est  ratio, 

I  will  give  here  a  thinking  instance  of  this  negative  inflio-  - 
tion  from  Wingett's  Report  of  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  be 
found  in  Winslovfs  Journal  for  July,  1857.  The  subject  was 
an  epileptic  imbecile  :  "  His  mind  was  a  blank  for  six  years ; 
he  never  uttered  a  rational  sentence,  nothing  but  difficult  ar- 
ticulation of  a  broken,  disjointed  jargon ;  his  movements  were 
unsteady  and  ill-balanced.  But  the  epilepsy,  together  with 
the  total  destruction  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  impairment 
of  the  volitional  movements,  left  no  impression  behind  them 
appreciable  either  to  microscopical  or  other  means  of  detection. 
Post-mortem  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  departure  from 
the  ordinary  structure  of  the  nervous  apparatus." 

Of  the  opposite  class  of  cases  in  which  cerebral  maladies, 
even  when  impairing  motility,  left  intellection  seemingly  un- 
disturbed, we  shall  find  examples  in  Watt,  inventing  the  most 
complicated  machines  while  suffering  intensest  headaches; 
hemiplegics  declaiming  eloquently  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit, 
and  transacting  successfully  the  most  complicated  business ;  and, 
if  the  stories  are  true,  Alfred  the  Great,  Csesar  the  Greatest,  and 
Napoleon,  intellectually  little  inferior  to  either,  pursuing  the 
loftiest  paths  of  ambition  under  the  burden  of  epilepsy. 

I  accept  readily  Prof.  Hammond's  definition  of  aphasia,  ex- 
clusive and  inclusive,  as  "  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
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by  language  either  from  forgetfulness  of  the  words  to  be  em- 
plojed,  or  from  lack  of  power  so  to  coordinate  the  muscles  of 
speech  as  to  articulate  them  when  remembered."    This  brief 
distinction  into  amnesic  and  ataxic  is  well  conceived  and  con- 
venient, and  deserves,  I  think,  our  special  attention.     In  the 
treatise  upon  "  Softening  of  the  Brain,"  contained  in  Eeynolds's 
*'  System  of  Medicine,"  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  been  led  to  the  opinions  now  widely  received 
on  this  subject  are  succinctly  traced.     They  have  grown  out 
of  the  unstable  soil  of  phrenological  speculation.     Gall,  main- 
taining the  existence  of  a  separate  "  faculty  of  language,"  as- 
signed it  a  place  in  those  portions  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  which  lie  upon  the  supra-orbital  plates.    Bouillaud  ac- 
cepted this  dogma  unequivocally,  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
lesions  of  the  anterior  lobes  and  such  lesions  exclusively  occa- 
sioned impairments  of  the  faculty  of  speech.     Neither  Gall  nor 
Spurzheim  nor  Bouillaud  intimated  that  there  existed  any  dif- 
ference in  this  regard  between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the 
head.     The  next  step  was  taken  by  Dax,  who  pointed  out,  as 
the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  such  disturbances  of 
the  faculty  were  always  related  to  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
»nd  never  to  those  of  the  right.    Repeated  coincidences,  noted 
ftotn  time  to  time,  have  confirmed  the  position  of  Dax,  while 
*  few  apparent  exceptions  have  been  recorded.    The  state- 
Client  would  now  be  made  in  language  somewhat  less  exclusive. 
Thus  stood  the  matter  in  discussion  for  many  years,  when 
Broca  came  forward  with  the  still  more  definite  announce- 
ment that  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  lan- 
guage is  in  the  second  and  even  more  especially  in  the  third 
frontal  convolution  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.     Dr. 
Hughlings-Jackson,  investigating  the  question  with    minute 
precision,  not  only  arrives  at  conclusions  in  accordance  with 
thoae  of  Dax  and  Broca,  but  has  discovered  and  described  the 
AQatomical  character  of  the  lesion  which  most  frequently  pro- 
duces aphasia  or  aphemia,  as  "  the  plugging  of  the  middle  cere- 
l>^  artery  on  the  left  side  by  an  embolus  derived  from  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart."    In  his  treatise  "  On  Apoplexy  and 
Cerebral  H»morrhage"  (Reynolds's  "  System  of  Medicine  "), 
he  widens  somewhat  his  circle  of  causation.     "  It  is  with  this 
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Bort  of  paralysis,"  he  says,  "  that  defects  of  speech  occur,  as  the 
lesion  nearly  always,  besides  involving  part  of  the  left  corpus 
striatum,  extends  to  or  actually  destroys  the  gray  matter  of 
certain  convolutions  near  this  motor  centre.  M.  Broca  thinks 
the  disease  usually  involves  the  hinder  part  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  nearly 
always — always  in  ray  experience — in  this  region." 

Prof.  Hammond  adds  to  this  history  the  suggestion  so  im- 
portant to  a  discriminating  apprehension  of  the  purport  of  the 
collated  facts,  as  to  the  different  character  of  the  cases  affect- 
ing different  portions  of  the  cerebral  tissue  attacked.  Jackson 
speaks  of  the  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum — a  motor  centre.  The 
brain,  as  we  know,  may  be  injured  either  in  its  motility  or  in 
its  intellectional  power,  either  apart  from  the  other,  and  Ham- 
mond points  this  distinction  instructively  by  his  employment 
of  the  tcnns  amnesic  and  ataxic.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hypothesis  that  the  memory  of  words  may 
be  separated  from  the  power  to  utter  them  articulately,  and, 
as  tho  latter,  a  motive  ability,  resides  in  the  corpora  striata,  we 
must  fix  the  power  in  the  third  convolution  of  the  anterior  lobe 
at  its  posterior  part.  In  the  debate  that  followed  the  reading 
of  Prof.  Hammond's  essay  before  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  we  find  reported  some  interesting  remarks  l)y  Pi-of. 
Dal  ton,  so  ingenious  and  apposite  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  he  should  undertake  a  thorough  investigation,  psy- 
chological as  well  as  physiological  and  pathological,  of  all  the 
questions  comprised  in  this  intricate  inquiry. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  any  form  or 
variety  of  knowledge,  but  it  seems  irrelevant  to  search  into 
the  morbid  changes  of  tissue  or  structure  of  tho  brain,  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  out  tho  source  or  nature  of  disor- 
dered intellection.  We  may,  and  I  hope  will,  clearly  detect 
and  diagnosticate  the  locality  and  character  of  organic  lesions 
whenever  concurrent  with  mental  derangements.  We  may, 
perhaps,  in  certain  instances  prevail  in  setting  apart  the  ataxic 
or  jJiysical  aphasia  from  the  intellectional  or  amnesic.  We 
find,  as  I  have  already  acknowledged  with  Tyndall,  that  the 
connection  of  consciousness  with  material  substance  is  among 
subjects  '^  not  thinkable,"  not  within  the  reach  of  our  under- 
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Standing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  matter  always  in  motion, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending,  though  even  this  in  a 
vague  way,  cerebral  motility 

It  is  a  rash  conjecture  to  localize  the  memory  of  words, 
when  we  are  so  little  prepared  to  appreciate  this  power  or  fac- 
alty  in  its  general  sense,  or  to  say  where  it  resides  or  what 
may  be  its  nature  or  mode  of  action.  It  exists  both  indepen- 
iently  and  also  in  some  degree  under  the  control  of  the  will ; 
i)ut  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  seat  of  volition,  nor 
low  to  regard  its  influence  either  in  arousing,  or  restraining, 
)r  coordinating  bodily  or  mental  action. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  little  temerity  in  assuming 
I  causative  rdcUion  to  exist  between  the  indicated  lesions  of 
;he  brain  noted  in  aphasic  subjects,  and  the  coincident  aboli- 
ion  of  speech.  If  a  single  instance  can  be  found  in  which 
here  was  this  loss  of  utterance  without  the  concurrence  of 
»iich  lesion,  it  will  be  proved  not  to  be  indispensable — not  a 
:rue  causa  sine  qjid  nan.  And,  again,  if  morbid  alteration  of 
strjcture  be  detected  in  this  region  without  aphasia,  we  shall 
tnow  that  it  is  not  the  cav^a  caicsanSj  adapted  and  sufficient  for 
^lie  effect. 

Temporary  loss  or  suspension  of  memory  of  words,  nouns, 
^ames,  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  with  any  of  us  in  our 
usual  health.  Slight  ailments  of  most  transient  duration  pro- 
luce  such  impairment  very  often ;  it  would  be  rash  to  ascribe 
fliem  all  to  changes  in  the  left  hemisphere.  A  marked  instance 
rf  this  sort  is  so  well  related  by  my  friend,  the  father  of  the 
subject,  and  a  very  intelligent  physician,  that  I  will  transcribe 
It  in  his  own  words.  It  is  a  description  of  one  among  several 
rfmilar  attacks :  "  While  standing  before  the  glass  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  my  presence,  combing  his  hair,  I  asked  him  a  question, 
to  which  he  made  no  reply,  and,  on  my  repeating  it,  still  re- 
gained silent.  Somewhat  offended,  I  left  the  room  and  he 
followed  me.  I  returned  immediately,  and  he  was  again  at 
^^y  back.  When  I  stopped  he  came  round  me  in  front,  and, 
Poking  me  in  the  face,  pulled  my  coat  to  attract  my  attention, 
^ot  until  then  did  I  suspect  his  situation ;  now  I  placed  him 
^  bed,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  it  was  over,  and  he  was  re- 
^ored  to  his  speech.  He  says  that  he  was  perfectly  in  his 
^xises  at  the  time,  and  recollects  all  that  was  said  or  done." 
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We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  examples  of  apc=»»"-o- 
plectics,  recovering  partially  with  hemiplegia  of  the  righ^cz_iit 
side,  who  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  speech.  A  familiar  acquainCK"  t- 
ance  of  my  own,  a  paralytic  of  many  years,  has  maintained     d 
his  high  position  as  a  popular  preacher  of  great  fluency  ani^^n] 
eloquence.     It  is  too  much  to  take  for  granted  that  in  aU^HI 
such  cases  the  corpora  striata  and  the  lower  convolutions  o-^^^f 
the  left  or  the  right  hemispheres  have  escaped  intact.    We  reac^^d 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  feeling  himself  palsied,  he  had  iht^  -e 
presence  of  mind  and  good  sense  to  try  his  condition  by  t<- 
citing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  his  ability  to  recall  the  words  ver^^   y 
reasonably  cheering  and  consoling  him. 

Let  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  a  "  faculty 
of  speech."    All  animals  appear  to  enjoy  some  means  of  com 
munication  with  each  other,  effectual  and  satisfactory.    Speecl 
— articulate  utterance  of  sounds — so  far  as  we  know,  belong- 
to  man  alone.     In  the  mysterious  consultations  which  takv 
place  among  ants  and  bees,  it  is  not  impossible  that  som^ 
form  of  language  may  be  used  unappreciable  by  our  coarsec: 
senses,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye  as  in  our  hieroglyphs  am 
writing,  or  to  the  touch,  as  between  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf^' 
mute  and  blind,  and  her  friends,  teachers,  and  associates.    Il 
the  mere  power  of  uttering  articulate  language  constitutes 
faculty  of  speech,  we  must  share  it  with  Sterne's  starling  in 
his  prison,  with  the  magpie  and  the  tribe  of  parrots,  macaws, 
and  cockatoos.    Nay,  we  cannot  deny  it  to  one  quadruped  at 
least,  who  satisfied  the  great  philosopher  Leibnitz  with  his 
pronunciation  of  several  words.     As  this  dog  was  also  a  Gter- 
man,  some  of  these  utterances  must  have  been  hard,  difiBcult, 
and  guttural.     I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
stories  told  us,  of  the  rational  employment  of  phrases,  asserted 
of  some  of  the  birds.  Major  Kelly's  parrot  among  the  rest. 
But,  whether  they  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  possessed  the  organs  that  willed 
and  coordinated  the  action  of  the  muscles  by  which  we  enim- 
ciate  distinctly,  and  the  memory  of  words  and  of  significant 
phrases. 

There  is,  in  the  progress  of  human  development^  nothing 
that  appears  more  arbitrary  and  capricious  than  the  connec- 
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tion  establidied  between  words  and  thoughts,  employing  the 
last  term  in  its  widest  application.  One  would  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  a  "  faculty ''  inherent  in  the  race  of  men,  intuitive, 
\vould  manifest  itself  in  all  the  several  tribes  in  modes  similar 
or  analogous,  the  organic  structure  being  in  all  the  same.  But 
how  strange  the  reverse!  and  how  little  in  common  between 
the  ancient  Sanscrit,  the  rich  Greek,  and  the  abounding  Eng- 
lish, and  the  speech — if  we  may  so  call  it — of  the  hordes  of 
savages  who  grunt,  croak,  and  ejaculate  their  crude  communi- 
cations! So  far  is  this  anticipated  uniformity  from  being  the 
nile,  that  philologists  fearlessly  infer  ancestral  connection  and 
hereditary  transmission,  or  at  least  long-continued  and  close 
intercourse,  from  the  concurrence  of  any  considerable  number 
of  the  most  elementary  sounds  used  significantly  or  expres- 
rf  velv. 

A  curious  confusion  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  some 
of  our  authorities  on  this  subject.     Thus,  Reynolds  philoso- 
phizes :  "  Talking,  walking,  and  writing,  are  each  of  them  very 
complicated  processes,  and  are  in  man  the  result  of  education." 
It  is  not  clear  why  he  has  not  included  here  reading  also  and 
ai'ithmetic.     That  a  well-formed  child  would  walk  when  it 
gi^w  up,  if  we  can  suppose  it  to  grow  up  under  circumstances 
^•liich  prevented  its  seeing  the   motion  performed ;    that  it 
^onld  restlessly  creep,  roll,  raise  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  hands 
^pon  its  lower  limbs,  fashioned  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
supporting  it ;  jbhat  it  would  totter,  stagger,  catch  its  balance, 
^nd  60  learn  to  stand,  leap,  run,  and  walk,  I  think  every  one 
^ould  anticipate.    But  would  it  talk  ?    Probably  not ;  unless 
It  heard  others.     Imitation  and  education  do  a  great  deal  for 
^e  young  creature,  though  not  all.     The  blind  child  soon  prat- 
tles in  its  mother-tongue,  the  innate  power  being  brought  into 
wJtion  through  the  ear.    The  deaf-mute  also  learns  to  speak, 
niore  slowly  and  imperfectly,  by  watching  the  muscular  mo- 
tions of  his  sagacious  and  indefatigable  teacher.   The  first  efforts 
of  both  are  mere  mimicry ;  but  the  general  intelligence  soon 
enables  them  to  connect  the  sound  and  the  tho.ught  in  fixed 
^association  by  repetition  and  repetition  only.  Now,  it  is  by  such 
repetition  acting  upon  the  special  power  of  imitation  that  the 
P^nt)t  is  taught  to  speak  words  of  any  language,  and  birds  to 
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sing  tunes.  Why  is  it  tliat  with  the  apparatus  for  speakir  "iKrng 
and  the  capacity  of  understanding  a  great  variety  of  familiS-  far 
signs,  and  even  of  imitating  them  closely,  we  find  the  ape  p^^  er- 
sistently  diimb?     The  cockatoo  possesses  and  exhibits  t~   he 

memory  of  words  and  the  power  of  coordination  in  their  d i^ 

tinct  utterance  and  articulation.     But  its  defects  of  struct! 
give  its  speech  a  resemblance  rather  to  ventriloquism  than 
ordinary  human  enunciation.    We  would  expect,  a  priori^  fr( 
the  flat  thin  tongue  of  the  monkey  and  the  dog,  so  much  mc 
like  man's  than  the  thick  organ  of  the  parrot,  and  from  tb 
lips,  so  much  more  flexible  than  the  beak  of  the  bird,  a  read' 
and  more  easy  attempt  to  pronounce  or  imitate  sounds 
which,  it  is  clear,  they  have  learned  the  meaning.    Soi 
thing,  however,  is  wanting  here  to  the  higher  intelligence 
the  quadruped.     If  we  look  into  the  brains  of  these  creatu^^res 
we  shall  not  find  any  arrangement  of  convolutions  or  circziziu- 
lation  which  shall  explain  the  difference.     "VVe  are  told,    in- 
deed, that  the  cerebral  structure  of  the  higher  apes  is  clos^^ly 
similar  to  that  of  man,  even  in  the  number  of  convolutioL^=^s5 
and  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  talking  birds  differ  in  this 
spect  from  those  to  whom  speech  is  denied. 

Having  refused  to  acknowledge  a  separate  faculty  of  1j 
guage,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  with  any  zeal  into  the  efft— J^ 
to  find  for  it  a  special  and  distinct  organ  among  the  masses        ^* 
the  hemispherical  ganglia.     But  the  brain  as  to  its  motili       ^ 
may  fairly  be  exi)lored  with  good  hope  of  discovering  the  lo(^^^ 
origin  of  certain  movements,  those  which  effect  articulation        ^ 
vocal  sounds  among  them.     Therefore,  I  will  concede  the  pc^^^^^^ 
sibility  of  determining  a  connection  between  the  ataxic  ior^    ® 
of  aphasia  and  of  agraphia  as  well,  and  certain  local  lesioB^^^' 
and  the  further  possibility  that  these  latter  may  stand  in         * 
causative  relation  to  the  obvious  phenomena.     There  will 
however,  great  difficulty  in  establishing  such  a  relation,  on 
count  of  the  intimate  interfusion  of  the  intellectual  and  motivi 
or  physical  functions  and  actions,  and  in  making  the  requisit^^ 
diagnosis. 

These  difficulties  are  acknowledged  by  Eeynolds,  who  says 
somewhat  irrelevantly  and  abruptly :  "  We  cannot  yet  assert 
what  is  the  primary  loss  in  the  condition  of  ataxy  or  of  writer^s 
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rramp ;  (!)  neither  can  we  do  so  witli  any  accuracy  in  regard  of 
phasia."  From  Hughlings-Jackson,  also,  we  have  the  admis- 
ion,  apparently  inconsistent  with  his  assignment,  above  given, 
f  a  particular  locality  and  mode  of  lesion,  that  "  the  subject 
F  defects  of  language  has  to  be  discussed  with  the  physiology 
r  mind  and  movement,  and  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
id  not  in  connection  with  any  particular  sort  of  damage,  such 
^  cerebral  haemorrhage:"  he  acknowledges  further  the  im- 
ortance  of  distinguishing  between  "  a  general  confusion  of 
lind,  and  that  more  psychical  loss  which  occurs  with,  or  con- 
ritutes  defect  of  expression,  loss  of  will,  and  of  which  the 
lost  prominent  sign  is  inability  to  talk,  or  to  talk  well — 
phasia." 

If  language  were  not,  as  many  believe,  a  positive  revela- 
on  to  newly-created  man,  how  many  generations  of  our  race, 
rimitive  and  prehistoric,  must  have  existed  before  language 
'as  developed !  In  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  he  must  have 
alked,  and  climbed,  and  fought,  thousands  of  years  before  he 
ivented  words,  or  hieroglyphics,  or  letters.  How  widely  di- 
erse,  too,  do  we  observe  the  modes  to  be  in  which  the  several 
ibes  sought  to  embody  and  give  expression  to  their  thoughts, 
leas,  wishes,  wants  1  Some  of  the  languages  still  in  use  are 
tarcely  articulate.  In  many  hordes  of  savages  the  formation 
F  letters  is  unknown,  and  in  some  even  picture-signs  seem 

>  remain  undiscovered  or  unemployed. 

The  attempt  to  allot  special  functions  of  memory  of  words 
nd  of  muscular  coordination  for  their  utterance  would  seem 

>  be  utterly  foiled  by  the  prodigious  variety,  irregularity,  and 
icentricity,  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  several  cases. 
tany  of  these  seem  to  permit  of  no  arrangement,  or  classilica- 
on,  or  explanation,  any  more  than  the  vagaries  of  jlreanis,  or 
'brile  delirium,  or  tlie  hallucinations  of  9?ianm  a  potu  or  hys- 
iria.  Let  us  recite  a  few  of  these  :  Many  yeare  ago  J.  pub- 
shed  a  brief  history  of  an  apoplectic  patient,  who,  after  a 
uae,  recovered  very  well  his  physical  health  and  muscular 
^ngth,  but  continued  long  to  labor  under  some  mental  or 
*ychical  difficulties  of  curious  and  obscure  character.  He 
^med  to  lose  very  often  the  eonventional  relation  between 
^li  idea  and  the  word  denoting  it — an  English  word,  of  course 
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.  — as  he  spoke  no  other  language.  [Has  the  inquiry  ever  been 
entered  into,  whether  memoiy  of  one  set  of  words  may  be  re- 
tained by  one  who  is  familiar  with  several  languages  and  that 
of  other  sets  abolished?  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  in- 
formed on  this  point.  I  have  somewhere  read  of  Mezzofanti, 
the  great  polyglot  scholar,  that,  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  was 
for  a  time  oblivious  of  all  but  his  native  tongue.]  My  patient 
would  sometimes  speak  an  entire  sentence  without  hesitation ; 
but  there  were  particular  words  which  seemed  to  have  been 
obliterated  from  his  vocabulary.  He  could  always  read  them, 
however,  pronouncing  them  fluently  when  held  before  his  eyes. 
One  word  especially  he  could  never  recall,  nor  could  he  be 
brought  to  utter  it,  or  accept  its  suggestion  orally ;  and  this 
continued  far  into  his  convalescence — indeed,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained imder  my  observation.  He  was  very  fond  of  molasses^ 
which  constituted,  with  water,  his  usual  beverage ;  but  was 
obliged  to  have  it  w^rittcn  on  a  card,  which  he  always  carried 
in  his  pocket,  and  was  much  chagrined  at  the  often-recurring 
necessity  of  taking  it  out,  as  his  servants  were  ordered  not  to 
obey  any  hints  or  gestures,  but  to  wMit  till  he  spoke  for  it, 
which  he  could  not  do  without  looking  at  the  card.  He  read 
much  ;  but  if  a  sentence  was  a  long  one,  complained  that  he 
could  not  understand  it,  appearing  to  be  unable  to  retain  the 
first  portion  of  it  long  enough  to  collate  it  w4th  the  conclusion ; 
so  in  copying,  which  afforded  him  amusement,  he  wrote  a  good 
hand,  and  seldom  failed  to  write  the  words  properly,  but,  for 
the  reason  given  above,  seemed  frequently  to  lose  the  meaning. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  recollection  of  numbers  has  always 
been  clear,  and  that  he  reads  them  and  speaks  of  them  accu- 
rately and  promptly.  A  date  expressed  in  figures  he  could  at 
any  time  make  out,  but  boggled  at  words  referring  to  day  or 
month. 

Feuchstersleben  tells  us,  in  contrast,  a  story  of  a  soldier, 
who,  having  been  trepanned  w^ith  some  loss  of  brain-substance, 
suddenly  forgot  the  numbei-s  5  and  7,  and  was  not  able,  until 
long  afterward,  to  leani  them  again  like  a  child.  There  are 
other  cases  on  record  of  this  separate  oblivion  and  retention  of 
numbers,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  a  separate 
faculty,  but  a  distinct  organ  of  number  as  necessary.   The  same 
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-^dite  author  offers  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  partial  or 
'ircumscribed  examples  of  amnesic  aphasia  in  "  a  learned  man 
Vom  whose  memory  a  fever  obliterated  the  letter  F." — (See 
lis "  Medical  Psychology,"  translated  for  Sydenham  Society, 
>age  239,  quoted  from  Beneke.) 

The  son  of  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  was  kicked  on  the 
lead  by  a  horse.  When  he  recovered  from  the  injury,  under 
Ine  surgical  treatment,  he  had  forgotten  the  names  of  all  his 
riends,  though  he  recognized  their  persons.  He  evidently 
^nored  all  tastes  and  flavors,  and  all  eatables  he  called 
bread."  When  well  enouoch  to  return  to  school  he  was 
>und  to  have  lost  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
Dme  words.  As  to  numbers,  it  is  is  stated  that  "  when  an 
xample  was  performed  for  him  where  he  left  off  in  algebra, 
is  knowledge  revives,  and  he  can  perform  other  examples 
rithout  aid." 

Dr.  Hnnton  attended  a  youth  whose  skull  w^as  fractured  as 
1  the  above  case.  "  After  some  days  he  became  anxious  to 
ammunicate  his  ideas,  but  could  not  talk  intelligibly,  which 
nnoyed  and  irritated  him.  He  was  unable  to  recollect  the 
ames  of  things.  '  You  know  what  I  want,'  he  would  say, 
Erive  it  to  me.'  He  could  describe  so  that  they  guessed  at  his 
'"ishes.     It  was  months  before  his  memory  returned." 

Sarah  Wood,  a  paralytic,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hughes,  of 
t,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  labored  under  "  a  mor- 
id  inability  to  associate  the  commonest  things  with  their 
ames.  If  one  asks  her  to  count '  five,'  she  gets  on  as  far  as 
BTo  perhaps ;  then  stops,  makes  an  effort  to  say  '  three,'  but 
^ih;  on  the  slightest  prompting  she  is  delighted,  and  then 
iX)nounce3  the  nimibers,  *  three,  four,  and  five.'  When  asked 
er  name  she  is  quite  puzzled ;  she  struggles  most  painfully 
ith  the  first  letter  '  S '  to  say '  Sarah,'  which  one  may  read  on 
ie  card  over  her  head ;  but  when  a  stranger  repeats  the  word, 
Sir  delight  knows  no  bounds ;  and  when  we  added  the  word 
Wood,'  says  Dr.  Hughes,  *  she  got  quite  into  ecstasies.' " 

There  is  conftision  enough  in  the  phenomena  here  to  make 
commentary  difficult ;  but  the  next  which  I  shall  recite  is 
^ore  embarrassing.  We  have  it  from  the  high  authority  of 
^r.  Graves,  of  Dublin  (see  DuUin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
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Medical  Science^  February,  1851) :  "  A  farmer,  aged  fifty-t'  -:*1wo 
years,  had  a  paralytic  lit  in  1839.  Since  that  time  he  has  ne\^^  ^^^ 
recovered  the  use  of  the  afflicted  side,  and  still  labors  imoEr^^er 
painful  hesitation  of  speech.  He  is,  however,  able  to  wa^^s^k 
about,  take  a  great  deal  of  active  exercise,  and  superintend  tL  ^^^^ 
business  of  his  farm.  Ills  memory  seems  to  he  good  for  c^^^^foR 
parts  of  speech  except  noun'Sxtbstantives  and  proper  nam^^s^^^; 
the  latter  he  cannot  at  all  retain,  and  this  defect  is  accomp^czna- 
nied  by  the  following  singular  peculiarity,  that  he  perfect^^^l]! 
recollects  the  initial  letter  of  every  substance  or  proper  narrz^me 
for  which  he  has  occasion,  though  he  cannot  recall  the  woi^  ^rd 
itself.  Experience  has  taught  him,  therefore,  the  utility  •-  of 
havinga  written  list  of  the  things  he  is  in  the  habit  of  callii 
for  or  speaking  about,  including  the  names  of  his  childrer 
servants,  and  acquaintances.  All  these  he  has  arranged  alpk 
betically  in  a  little  pocket  dictionary,  which  he  uses  as  follows 
If  he  wishes  to  ask  about  a  cow,  he  turns  to  the  letter  C  befoi 
he  commences  the  sentence,  and  looks  out  for  the  word, 
long  as  he  keeps  his  eye  and  finger  fixed  upon  the  written  Ic 
ters,  he  can  pronounce  the  word  in  its  proper  place ;  but  tl 
moment  ho  shuts  the  book,  it  passes  out  of  his  remembi'anc 
and  cannot  be  recalled,  although  he  still  recollects  its  initio 
and  can  recur  to  it  again.  When  he  comes  to  Dublin  to  eoi 
suit  me,  he  comes,  with  his  dictionary  open,  to  the  hall-dooi 
and  asks  to  see  Dr.  Graves ;  but  on  one  occasion,  havino:  for-' 
gotten  his  dictionary,  he  was  unable  to  tell  the  servant  whatJP'  "^ 
or  whom  he  wanted.  He  cannot  recollect  his  own  name  un- 
less he  looks  out  for  it,  nor  the  name  of  any  person  of  liis 
acquaintance,  but  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  for  the 
initial  which  is  to  guide  him  in  his  search  for  the  word  he 
seeks."  Here  we  have  clearly  separated,  not  only  the  memory 
of  letters  and  that  of  words,  the  latter  being  abolished,  and 
the  memory  of  noun-substantives  and  names,  from  that  of  "  the 
other  parts  of  speech,"  which  last  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impaired.  Numbers  we  have  already  seen  distinguished  from 
words,  and  certain  numbers  and  letters  from  other  letters  and 
numbers.  It  is  hard  to  localize  morbid  conditions  of  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  so  to  circumscribe  them  as  to  account  for  these 
disorders  and  their  exclusiveness. 
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From  my  note-book  I  make  the  following  extract :  ''  July, 
1S6T.    Dr.  G.  brings  here  to  me  his  young  wife,  hemiplegic 
^Tid  almost  dumb ;  her  right  side  is  affected.     She  is  twenty- 
^13  years  of  age ;  was  married  in  October,  1865.     A  year  after, 
October,  1866,  fell  into  labor  at  eight  months ;  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child.     She  survived, 
paralytic,  helpless,  silent,  almost  comatose  for  several  days, 
slowly  improving  as  she  convalesced  into  her  present  state. 
She  has  recovered  in  great  degree  the  use  both  of  her  hand 
and  foot,  but  she  cannot  talk.    She  speaks  but  one  word,  '  No.' 
This  she  uttere  clearly  and  distinctly — not  another  syllable. 
Her  bright  eye  and  expressive  countenance  seem  to  infonn  you 
tlaat  she  understands  every  thing  you"  say,  and  her  pantomime 
appears  to  reply  to  you  intelligently  when  you  address  her ; 
l^ut  her  answer  to  every  question,  even  when  she  evidently  in- 
tends an  aflSrmative,  is  still '  No.'    She  is  quite  cheerful,  walks 
\^illingly  and  pretty  well ;  takes  notice  of  interest  in  every 
tiling  that  goes  on  about  her;  looks  curiously  into  the  shop- 
'v^indows,  and  helps  in  purchases  made,  urging  her  husband  to 
take  her  on  to  see  New  York." 

Dr.  G.  visited  me  again,  October,  1870.  He  informs  me 
tliat  she  became  pregnant  once  more  in  1868,  and  miscarried, 
'W'ith  convulsions,  at  five  months,  dying  a  few  weeks  after.  In 
the  mean  while  he  had  taken  her  to  the  Rockbridge  Alum 
Springs,  Virginia.  She  had  profited  much  in  her  general 
health  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  but  the  aphasia  had  remained 
tiiiehanged. 

I  conclude  then  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
"^e  may  regard  the  brain  as  an  excitor  and  director  of  motility, 
and  80  connect  its  morbid  affections  with  all  paralyses  and 
ataxic  phenomena.     But,  as  the  organ  or  scat  of  intellection, 
memory,  and  volition,  I  cannot  think  of  this  great  mass  but  as 
a  unit,  whose  complex  and  intricate  structure  is  as  yet  unrav- 
elled, and  whose  undivided  and  uncircumscribed  parts  act  in 
Uarmony  and  indissoluble  concert  with  each  other.    Each  and 
every  portion  of  it  thinks,  remembers  and  wills ;  disorders  of 
intelleetion,  memory,  and  will,  do  not,  of  themselves,  prove  the 
^t  of  lesion  of  any  definite  portion  of  its  structure,  or  any 
change  in  its  composition ;  nor  can  we  infer  from  such  phe- 
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nomena,  except  as  mere  conjecture,  either  the  nature,  the 
or  the  extent,  of  the  supposed  injury. 


seat, 


Aet.  V. — Taste^  j)hy8iologically  conndereiL  By  GuyD.D/'*^^; 
M.  D.,  House-Physician  to  the  Epileptic  and  Paralf*"*^^^^ 
Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York. 

Now  that  the  end  and  aim  of  life  is  universally  reco^icnizei 
be  pleasure  in  its  widest  sense,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  if  tin 
are  any  fixed  principles  by  which  our  impulses  after  that 
may  be  guided,  or  any  foundation  for  criticism  in  matters 
taste. 

That  i)hilosopher8  have  hitherto  failed  to  determine  accri::^^^" 
rately  that  which  should  regulate  our  sentiments  of  the  bea^^^^" 
tiful  need  not  be  considered  surprising,  when  we  rememlc::^^'' 
that  they  have  totally  ignored  physiology  in  their  investi^^^^" 
tions ;  hence  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced,  attemj^HP^" 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  have  depended,  ratb^ci  ^er 
upon  contrasting  the  circumstances  in  which  beauty  occmi^  "^ 
than  defining  the  principles  by  which  objects  apparently  tlK^  "® 
most  dissimilar  could  consistently  be  said  to  exhibit  beaut j^^J> 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pleasure  we  deri*^  -^^ 
from  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  contempl  9-^^' 
tion  of  a  work  of  art,  or  a  sensual  gratification,  is  different  \0^  ^^ 
each  instance ;  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  principK^ 
through  whose  action  they  are  severally  made  pleasant  is  i  -^^ 
all  cases  the  same ;  hence  has  arisen  the  diflSculty  in  the  hand^-^' 
of  philosopher  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining  a  common  cause  '^^ 
the  beauty  of  objects  whose  qualities  or  attributes  varied. 

The  different  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  each  in  thei 
turn  supposed  to  be  the  source  from  which  the  feelings,  sug- 
gested by  any  object  of  taste,  originated ;  consequently  there 
are  several  metaphysical  classifications  of  the  sesUietic  emo- 
tions, but,  as  the  origin  of  the  latter  has  been  overlooked,  they 
are  open  to  more  or  less  objection.  I  think  the  following  di- 
vision will  correspond  with  the  several  forms  of  pleasure, 
though  it  is  given  merely  to  illustrate  its  different  phases,  and 
not  intended  to  imply  that  any  lines  of  demarkation  actually 
exist  between  them  : 
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I.  Physical ; 
II.  Psycho-physical ; 
III.  Psychical  or  Mental. 

Tliere  are  two  distinct  methods  by  wliich  we  can  arrive  at 

tl\e  psychological  nature  of  pleasure :   One  is  by  assuming  that 

*^  certain  definite  relation  exists  between  the  laws  of  our  inen- 

^5^1  organizations  and  the  agencies  which  have  brought  the 

external  world  to  its  present  condition,  and  observing  under 

'^vliat  circumstances  their  joint  effect  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure  ; 

^h.u  effect  we  will  observe  further  to  follow  whenever  the  two 

^J'fitems  of  laws  do  not  in  any  manner  conflict  in  their  action. 

But  the  other  and  much  more  satisfactory  method  is  to 

examine  the  question  of  life,  and  see  if  pleasure  is  necessarily 

inTolved  with  it;  if,  in  short,  pleasure  forms  its  chief  and 

proper  results. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  "  life  is  the  continuous  adjust- 
ment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations."  Now,  this 
ina  plies  that  there  will  exist  in  a  conscious  creature  a  feeling 
l>y  which  it  can  be  guided  in  adapting  its  conditions  to  those 
of  its  environment,  and  as  this  adjustment  becomes  more  and 
11  ore  exact,  so  will  the  feeling  become  correspondingly  intense, 
^^d  any  want  of  correspondence  in  this  compound  relation 
"^^ill  be  attended  either  with  a  complete  absence  of  this  feel- 
^^g  or  its  direct  opposite,  viz.,  pain ;  while  in  creatures  of  low 
Organization  this  process  of  adjustment  on  their  part  is  purely 
Pussive,  in  others  possessed  of  sensibility  feeling  is  the  active 
catise  in  inducing  changes  of  structure  to  more  complex 
states ;  only  of  the  latter  cases,  therefore,  is  it  true  that  "  func- 
tion is  the  determining  cause  of  structure." 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  sensorium  commune^  the  seat  of 

tile  consciousness  of  sensation,  will  respond  with  a  pleasant 

feeling  to  the  stimulus  of  any  sensation  that  is  in  harmony 

^th  its  constitution  or  by  whose  aid  its  structure  was  origin- 

^y  produced.    Its  function  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  purely  arbi- 

^^Bity  one,  and  as  the  first  manifestation  of  life  in  animals 

iiDmiBhed  with  a  sensorium  is  feeling,  we  can  conceive  of  no 

^ter  response  to  the  operation  of  those  natural  forces  whose 

^8ect  it  is.     The  same  reaction  would  necessarily  folfow  in  a 

^^^^9orium  produced  by  other  laws  or  forces,  and  the  harmonious 
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relation  wliicli  now  exists  between  them  would  then  l>e  no 
more  violated  than  it  is  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  its  iisp- 
sition  to  escape  from  an  unpleasant  sensation,  or  one  which  irffl 
impair  its  efficiency  by  being  in  conflict  with  the  undisturbed 
natural  laws  which  brou^icht  it  into  existence,  is  necessarilr  as 
great  as  its  disposition  to  derive  pleasure  from  one  whicli  it  is 
adapted  to  receive ;  this  idea  is  embodied  in  the  well-known 
])lirase  "  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature."  Bat 
the  action  of  this  last  class  of  sensations  does  not  stop  at  this 
point,  as  they  not  only  affect  the  nerve-cell  in  a  manner  that 
results  in  a  pleasant  feeling,  but  they  also  produce  a  perma- 
nent modification  in  the  life  of  the  latter ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
actually  assimilated  by  the  cell,  and,  as  subsequent  sensations 
must  be  more  intense  to  produce  the  same  effect,  a  higher  con- 
dition of  existence  of  the  nerve-vesicle  is  finally  reached. 

This  effect  of  "  increasing  complexity  "  is  plainly  percep- 
tible in  the  development  of  the  senses — those  from  whicli  we 
derive  the  greatest  physical  pleasure  being  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  emotional  and  intellectual  life,  and  vice  ivrw. 
So  near  are  visual  sensations  related  to  tlie  emotions  that  it  ia 
often  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  feeling,  produced  throogli 
the  agency  of  the  sense  of  sight,  is  a  sensation  or  an  emotion; 
the  state  of  mind  commonly  called  fancy,  in  which  the  sen- 
sations of  sight  are  brought  into  many  relations  with  one  an- 
other is  often  called  an  emotion,  notwithstanding  the  piirelj 
physical  origin  of  its  components. 

The  action  of  artificial  articles  of  diet  which  mankind  us® 
as  luxuries  proves  in  an  indirect  manner  that  which  I  ha^* 
been  hitherto  trying  to  establish  ;  at  first  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances as  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  etc.,  is  attended  with  un- 
pleasant sensations — and  for  the  same  cause  that  governs  ii^ 
the  case  of  all  unpleasant  substances — but  by  constant  use 
they  overpower  the  resisting  agency  and  produce  a  niodificft* 
tion  in  the  nerve-cells  in  the  same  manner  by  which  their 
function  was  first  generated,  and  then  they  become  pleasant 

When  two  or  more  sensations  or  emotions,  pleasant  i^ 
themselves,  follow  one  another  very  closely,  it  is  sometimed  ^ 
served  that  they  present  a  definite  character  and  appear  &^' 
ply  as  one ;  from  this  fact  we  derive  the  only  genei^  la^  ^ 
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lal  application  which  can  be  enunciated  in  regard  to  the 
63  of  the  senses,  viz.,  the  desire  for  nniformitj  with  va- 
nd  for  the  following  reason  :  As  the  function  of  the 
unij  although  apparently  simple,  is  the  result  of.  the  ac- 
several  natural  forces  all  bearing  a  relation  to  one  an- 
t  follows  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  relation  in 
ge  of  pleasant  sensations,  tliat  is,  there  will  exist  a  gen- 
nciple  of  uniformity  between  them,  and  to  satisfy  each 
t,  so  to  speak,  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
i^m,  there  will  be  needed  a  variety  in  the  sensations  in 
o  derive  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  its  use; 
is  that  a  sensation  pleasant  in  itself,  if  maintained  for 
;  a  time,  will  finally  culminate  in  disgust,  and  because 
ividual  element,  as  it  were,  of  the  function  of  the  seji- 
is  excessively  stimulated  in  comparison  with  the  rest. 
ly  discussions  have  taken  place  as  to  whether  there 
nj  laws  regulating  complex  harmonies,  that  is,  if  an 
ious  train  of  pleasant  sensations  of  one  sense  could  be 
veil  with  a  corresponding  train  of  another  sense,  but 
e  the  law  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
3xerts  any  influence  in  the  premises,  and  if  its  provi- 
3  strictly  adhered  to  I  think  such  combinations  can  be 

'^Udsure. — This  division  ot  our  subject  need  not  detain 

long,  as  the  extent  of  range  of  pleasant  sensations  is 
and  well  defined.  There  is  a  uniform  pleasure  in  the 
tion  of  the  instincts,  and  esj-^ecially  during  infancy  is 
dition  of  pleasure  arising  from  simple  sensations  ob- 

and,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  variation  in  different 
an  account  of  accidental  circumstances  than  the  more 
ated  emotions,  all  who  possess  the  sensual  organs  in  a 

condition  will  experience  pleasure  from  similar  sen- 
re  is  one  other  sensation  of  physical  pleasure,  more  gen- 
its  character  than  any  I  liave  yet  mentioned,  known  as 
'BStAesiSj  which  denotes  "  a  favorably  proceeding  organic 
Ifandsley),  and  proceeds  from  the  mutual  action  of  a 
brain  and  mind,  and  is  an  indication  of  their  normal 

to  one  another ;  it  consequently  does  not  vary  at  all 
*ent  individuals. 
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There  is  and  can  be  no  question  about  the  effect  produoft/ 
by  seusations  as  they  are  elementary  feelings  and  are  causerf 
solely  by  the  influence  of  physical  agents  upon  nerves  \riieli 
terminate  in  the  aensoriurn  commune. 

II.  Beauty. — The  former  division  stands  on  well-recognized 
and  undoubted  data — discussion  relative  to  the  scope  and  aim 
of  the  elementary  sensations  is  not  possible — ^but  now  the  diffi- 
culty is  much  greater,  as  the  most  complicated  emotions  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  have  not  only  to  be 
resolved  into  their  elements,  but  also  the  origin  of  the  latter 
has  to  be  accounted  for;  the  discussions  incident  to  this sabject 
have  been  chiefly  relative  to  the  causes  and  sources  of  beauty 
as  exhibited  by  the  various  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  imitation,  so 
called  because  they  derive  their  beauty  purely  from  natural 
scenes ;  they  include  music,  painting,  statuary,  poetry,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  drama. 

The  same  difficulty  that  has  always  been  encountered  in 
metaphysical  descriptions  of  states  of  mind  appears  also  into; 
philosophers,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  have  had  either  to 
draw  their  conclusions  from  an  ideal  standard  which  was  un- 
cons(jiously  formed  in  their  minds,  or  to  simply  relate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  complex  emotion  of  beauty  in  the  order  in  vhich 
they  occurred.  Either  of  these  methods  is  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
as  there  still  remains  at  issue  the  important  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  sim])le  emotions  or  affections  of  our  nature;  the 
whole  controversy  hinges  on  this  point,  for,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  pleasant  sensations  have  had  a  share  in  the  productions 
the  simple  emotions,  all  will  admit  that  there  can  be  no  further 
room  for  doubting  that  they  help  to  form  the  state  of  ffii^d 
known  as  the  emotion  of  beauty. 

A  theory  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  therefore,  mast  not 
only  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  which  make  ficn- 
sual  gratifications  pleasant,  but  it  must  also  explain  the  bond 
of  connection  between  different  pleasures  as  exhibited  in  tu« 
successive  developments  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind^ 
pleasure. 

In  the  development  of  the  human  mind  the  life  of  6eJ>^ 
tion  preceded  that  of  emotion  and  intellection ;  by  the  cons*  ^^ 
and  invariable  action  of  the  law  which  I  have  said  prodn 
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"continually  increasing  complexity"  of  the  sense  organs, 
re  finally  arrives  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  there  is  a 
isdousness  of  the  means  by  which  our  instinctive  desires 
y  be  still  further  gratified ;  it  is  at  this  point  tliat  the  first 
36  of  the  emotions  and  the  ego  is  perceptible.  After  these 
ings  become  "  definitely  organized  "  (Maudsley),  they  are 
ed  ideas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ideas  are  sufficiently 
lalated  they  become  emotions ;  sensory  impressions,  there- 
j,  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  ideas,  and  are  the  im- 
liate  forerunner  of  the  latter.  The  history  of  language  al- 
ls a  good  proof  of  the  order  of  development  of  the  mental 
ilties  as  I  have  here  sketched  it ;  expressions  were  firet  used 
^mmunicate  sensations,  and,  as  emotions  were  developed, 
y  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  physical  attributes  of 
ects  which  the  mind  instinctively  supposed  them  to  resemble. 
3  history  of  the  word  "  beauty  "  itself  is  not  uninteresting 
:hi8  connection,  as  Stewart  says  it  was  first  used  to  denote 
pleasing  efi^ects  ol  colors  and  other  sensations,  then  simple 
otions,  and  finally  every  thing  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  essays  of  Alison,  Knight, 
frey,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  taste,  will  readily  perceive 
1 1  have  been  trying  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
[uent  in  the  association  theory,  viz.,  the  ''  alio}"  of  the  senses 
the  constitution  of  beauty,"  and  which  Lord  Jeffrey  rejected 
aose,  he  said,  it  was  "  at  variance  with  the  first  principles 
catholic  philosophy."  I  would  consequently  use  the  epi- 
t  beautiful  in  connection  with  objects  which  have  a  direct 
rer  in  suggesting  or  exciting  pleasant  emotions,  that  is,  one 
ose  physical  qualities  have  become  linked  wMth  pleasant 
otions  in  virtue  of  the  natural  connection  existing  between 
asant  sensations  and  emotions.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  wlien 
object  of  taste  is  presented  to  any  of  our  senses,  an  analo- 
18  state  of  mind  is  induced,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  is  a 
•ceptible  relation  to  the  object  itself;  the  mind  instinctively 
ablishes  an  identity  between  the  emotions  and  the  object, 
i  clothes  the  latter,  as  it  were,  with  the  emotions  which 
re  been  suggested,  and  refers  the  whole  effect  to  it ;  the 
otions  are  suggested  simultaneously  with  the  presentation 
the  object  to  the  senses,  and,  as  the  sensation  remains  distinct 
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througlioutj  tlie  natural  bond  of  connection  that  exists  hetyreei 
tliem  is  strengthened  and  the  result  is  an  apparently  unmiug/et/ 
and  uniform  emotion.     Sensations  pleasant  in  themselves  are 
almost  invariably  followed  by  corresponding  emotions;  in  fact, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  our  ordinary  ideas  to  be  stimulated  into 
a  state  of  active  feeling  by  a  sensation,  in  order  to  experience 
fully  the  emotion  of  beauty.     Even  if  emotions  arose  spon- 
taneously in  the  mind,  and  without  any  aid  from  sensory  im- 
pressions, they  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by  connectiiig 
them  with  pleasant  sensations. 

There  only  remains  now  the  necessity  to  contrast  this  with 
the  one  other  theory  of  beauty,  that  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  philosophers,  and,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  was  the  moetable 
exponent  of  the  latter,  the  so-called  association  theory,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  exhibit  the  following  extracts  from  his 
article  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica : 

"  In  our  opinion,  then,  our  sense  of  beauty  depends  en- 
tirely on  our  previous  experience  of  simpler  pleasures  or  emo- 
tions, and  consists  in  the  suggestion  of  agreeable  or  inter^ting 
sensations,  with  which  we  had  formerly  been  made  familiar 
by  the  direct  and  intelligible  agency  of  our  common  sensi 
ties ;  and  that  vast  variety  of  objects,  to  which  we  give 
common  name  of  beautiful,  become  entitled  to  that  appella- 
tion, merely  because  they  all  possess  the  power  of  recalling  ^' 
reflecting  those  sensations  of  which  they  have  been  the  accom- 
paniments, or  with  which  they  have  been  associated  in  onr 
imagination,  by  any  other  more  casual  bond  of  connection. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  beauty  is  n^^ 
an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all,  but  tlie  result 
of  the  accidental  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to  oiff 
experience  of  pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  does  not  depB^* 
upon  any  particular  configuration  of  parts,  proportions,  ^^ 
colors,  in  external  things,  nor  upon  the  unity,  coherence,  ^ 
simplicity  of  intellectual    creations-— but    merely  upon  t^^ 
associations  which,  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  may  enat^ 
these  inherent,  and  otherwise  indifferent  qualities,  to  Bngg<^ 
or  recall  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  interesti^ 
description.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  object  is  beanti^ 
in  itself,  or  could  appear  so  antecedent  to  our  experience 
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pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  that,  as  an  infinite  variety 
xjts  may  thus  reflect  interesting  ideas,  so  all  of  them 
cquire  the  title  of  beautiful,  although  utterly  diverse 
iparate  in  their  nature,  and  possessing  nothing  in  cora- 
it  this  accidental  power  of  reminding  us  of  other  emo- 
,  .  .  We  conceive  the  object  to  be  associated  either 
past  experience,  or  by  some  universal  analogy,  with 
•es  or  emotions,  that  upon  the  whole  are  pleasant ;  and 
iese  associated  pleasures  are  instantaneously  suggested 
.  as  the  object  is  presented,  and  by  the  first  glimpse  of 
^sical  properties,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  consub- 
ked  and  confounded  in  our  sensations.  .  .  .  The  basis 
I,  that  the  beauty  which  we  impute  to  outward  objects 
ing  more  than  the  reflection  of  our  own  inward  emo- 
md  is  made  up  entirely  of  certain  little  portions  of  love, 
p  other  affections,  which  have  been  connected  with 
>bjects,  and  still  adhere  as  it  were  to  them,  and  move 
«r  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  observation." 
arder  to  make  his  opinions  clearer,  he  asks  two  impor- 
aestions :  "  First,  what  are  the  primary  affections  by 
[gestion  of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  pro- 
'  And  secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection 
ich  we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  are 
i  to  suggest  these  affections  ? " 

i  answer  to  the  first  question  is :  "  All  sensations  that 
.  absolutely  indifferent,  and  are  at  the  same  time  either 
yle  when  experienced  by  ourselves,  or  attractive  when 
iplated  in  others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emo- 
f  sublimity  or  beauty.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  the  whole  is 
ery  feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to  experience,  to  recall, 
witness,  may  become  the  source  of  beauty  in  external 
,  when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  that  their  appear- 
sminds  us  of  that  feeling." 

3  answer  to  his  second  question  is :  "  Almost  every  tie 
ch  two  objects  can  be  bound  together  in  the  imagina- 
i  such  a  manner  as  that  the  presentment  of  the  one  shall 
the  memory  of  the  other.  ...  It  appears  to  us,  then, 
rjects  are  sublime  or  beautiful — 1.  When  they  are  the 
I  signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  pleasurable  sen- 
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sations,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion 
oui'selves,  or  in  some  other  sentient  beings.     2.  When  the 
are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of  snchfeelinos 
3.  Wlien  they  bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
things  with  which  these  emotions  are  necessarily  connected.  . . 
Tlie  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  are  dependent  upon  tie 
opportunities  which  each  individual  has  had  to  associate  ideas 
of  emotion  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  evades  what  I  have  before  said 
was  the  most  important  question  in  the  whole  controversy, 
viz.,  the  07Hgin  of  the  simpler  feelings  or  emotions,  and  the 
constitution  of  their  pleasure ;  I  have  shown  that  the  emotions 
were  developed  from  pleasant  sensations,  and  that  the  tissue, 
whose  function  they  are,  is  intimate  in  nature  to  that  by  wliidi 
sensations  are  received :  they  consequently  owe  the  pleasing 
effect  of  any  stimulus  to  the  same  law  that  governs  in  the  case 
of  sensations. 

But,  aside  from  this,  the  association  tlieory,  as  he  has  rep- 
resented it,  is  defective  in  several  other  important  points;  he 
not  only  admits  tliat  the  emotions  thus  suggested  bear  an 
analogy  to  tlie  material  object  or  its  qualities,  but  he  saySjitt 
the  answer  to  his  second  question,  that  such  objects  are  beauti- 
ful because  they  are  the  perpetual  concomitants  of  pleasurable 
emotions.  Now,  if  certain  qualities  of  material  objects  are  the 
perpetual  and  invariable  accompaniments  of  pleasant  emo- 
tions, it  follows  that  there  must  be  some  principle  or  law  con- 
necting them,  that  one  must  be  the  effect  of  the  other,  and,  w 
we  can  trace  the  action  of  the  physical  qualities  with  certainty 
in  the  pleasing  sensations  which  result,  it  would  be  absurd, 
with  oiu*  present  knowledge  of  mind,  to  suppose  that  the 
original  cause  of  their  beauty  was  derived  from  the  emotions. 
He  evidently  anticipated  the  dangerous  consequences  to  his 
theory  that  were  involved  in  the  fact  that  some  objects  are  the 
constant  concomitants  of  pleasant  emotions,  for  he  gives  such 
irrelevant  illustrations  of  its  occurrence  as  "  the  sight  or  the 
sound  of  laughter  with  the  feeling  of  gayety ;  of  weeping  "^^ 
distress ;  of  the  sound  of  thunder  with  ideas  of  danger;"  i*  ^ 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  sound  of  laughter,  ^^ 
thunder,  or  the  sight  of  weeping,  are  not  called  beautiful,  n^^' 
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deed,  do  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  'connected  fonn 
e  emotion  of  beauty,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

In  fact,  this  theory,  in  its  naked  aspect,  would  regard  all 
)ject8  as  perfectly  indifferent  to  us  originally,  and  the  beauty 
hich  they  might  subsequently  acquire,  the  result  of  casual 
'  accidental  associations  alone.  If  this  were  true,  we  could 
Dt  perceive  their  beauty  instantaneously,  either  because  it 
ould  simply  be  the  result  of  tlie  slow  growth  of  pleasant  and 
iteresting  memories  in  connection  with  them  (the  objects),  or 
6  would  have  to  wait  till  the  desired  emotions  presented 
lemselves  to  the  mind,  and  then  connect  and  refer  them  to 
Vf  object  which  was  for  the  time  being  exciting  sensations, 
lie  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  explanation  of  the  emotion  of 
iauty  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
)fl8ible  if  we  suppose  that  beautiful  objects  are  only  indirectly 
^unected  with  the  corresponding  emotions.  Again,  the  origi- 
il  cause  would  necessarily  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  emotions, 
i?ing  no  relation  whatever  to  the  object,  would  not  be  in- 
lenced  subsequently  by  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
at  the  uniform  and  definite  character  of  the  emotion  would 
t  maintained  throughout,  as  is  manifestly  the  case  when  any 
jeet  of  taste  is  presented  to  one  of  our  senses.  Of  course,  also, 
ere  would  be  no  possible  use  in  seeking  for  beauty,  much 
B  to  create  it  by  extending  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  (if 
9  bond  of  connection  between  objects  and  emotions  were 
aply  accidental),  as  the  result  of  our  investigations  might  be 
her  indifference  or  disgust — the  effect  depending  altogether 
on  the  emotions  at  the  time  occupying  the  field  of  con- 
ousness ;  it  will  be  at  once  evident,  another  consequence  of 
>  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  principles  by  which  criticism 
I  be  guided  in  judging  objects  of  taste,  nor  any  explanation 
the  existence  of  emotions  which  must  have  arisen  spon- 
leously  in  the  mind. 

He  says  further  that  objects  are  styled  beautiful  "  when 
5y  bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  resemblance  to  things  with 
uch  emotions  are  necessarilv  connected : "  this  is  undoubted- 
true,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  if  the 
irce  of  the  beauty  was  in  the  emotions ;  but,  by  supposing 
5  material  properties  the  original  cause,  it  will  be  at  once 
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evident  why  allied  objects,  tliat  excite  similarly  pleasant  sf=» 
sations,  will  be  beautiful. 

As  he  has  advanced  several  ingenious  arguments  to  pro  re 
that  sensations  take  no  share  in  the  production  and  ma/jD- 
teinance  of  emotions,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  those  which 
particularly  seem  to  militate  against  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  physical  theory. 

The  first  is  the  following :  "  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  common  English  landscape — green  meadows  with  grazing 
and  ruminating  cattle ;  canals  or  navigable  rivers ;  well-fenced, 
well-cultivated  fields;  neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages;  humble, 
antique  churches,  with  church-yard  elms,  and  crossing  hedge- 
rows, all  seen  under  bright  skies  and  in  good  weather— there 
is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a 
scene  as  this.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist?  Not, 
certainly,  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms,  but  in  the 
picture  of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imagioa- 
tions  and  affections — in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of 
comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment — and  of  that 
secure  and  successful  industry  that  insures  its  continuance— 
and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted — and  of  the  simplicity 
by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  adty 
life — and  in  the  images  of  health  and  plenty  which  it  exhiWte 
to  every  eye.^' 

Now,  I  will  reply  by  citing  another  similar  instance,  but 
in  which  there  are  no  artificial  incentives  to  emotion  as  exist 
in  the  one  which  he  has  given  :  Any  natural  scene  which  we 
may  choose  exhibits  in  its  simplest  foot  as  much  of  the  power 
of  the  Creator  as  the  highest  Alps,  is  as  capable  of  sostainioS 
as  many  happy  homes,  of  producing  as  many^useful  andlitt" 
urious  products,  and  of  suggesting  as  many  moral  qualities  *8 
the  one  he  has  mentioned;  yet  many  such  is  passed  over  with- 
out exciting  one  emotion  sufficiently  intense  to  be  called  beau- 
tiful, while  another  will  exhibit  all  of  the  characteristics  of 
bea'uty.  In  what  does  this  difference  consist  I  The  latter  will 
be  noted  for  the  variety  with  the  underlying  principle  of  uni- 
formity in  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  bright  and  soothing 
colors  which  are  presented  to  our  sight  firom  every  side ;  *ne 
fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  the  agreeable  temperature  of  thefti'! 
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i  waving  lines  of  tlie  streams ;  the  lustre  of  the  watery  sur- 
e ;  the  hum  of  the  insects,  that  also  enjoy  the  conditions  in 
lich  they  are  placed — all  go  to  form  the  pleasant  sensations 
It  are  immediately  followed  by  the  corresponding  emotions. 
His  other  example  is  a  little  more  complicated:  "The 
)st  beautiful  object  in  Nature,  perhaps,  is  the  countenance  of 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  What  we  admire  is  not  a 
mbination  of  forms  and  colors,  but  a  collection  of  signs  and 
Jens  of  certain  mental  feelings  and  affections,  which  are 
iversally  recognized  as  the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sym- 
thy ;  the  signs  of  two  different  sets  of  qualities,  that  are 
ither  of  them  the  object  of  sight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty ; 
the  first  place,  of  youth  and  health;  and  in  the  second 
ice,  of  innocence,  gayety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy, 
vivacity."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  it  would  be  im- 
»ible,  by  any  other  than  the  association  theory,  to  account 
the  varying  standard  of  female  beauty  in  different  eoun- 
IS,  and  insinuates  that  forms,  colors,  or  other  physical  prop- 
les,  in  this  instance  at  least,  cannot  enter  at  all  into  our 
gment.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  certain  in  female  beauty, 
t  we  must  suppose  the  countenance  to  fully  express  mental 
lities  with  which  we  sympathize ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
linate  the  share  which  the  sexual  instinct  takes  in  forming 
it  is  called  love,  from  the  emotion  itself;  the  instinet  and 
uired  feelings  react  mutually  in  such  a  manner  that  that 
ale  will  bo  the  most  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  any  individual 
he  species  in  whose  society  he  supposes  he  can  derive  the 
itest  pleasure  from  the  gratification  of  the  intimately  asso- 
ed  instinct  and  feelings.  To  those  who  will  possibly  an- 
r  that "  love  remains  after  the  instinct  has  died  away,"  I  will 
ly,  in  the  words  of  Griesinger,  "  The  sesthetic  pleasure  in 
society  of  an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  the  sensible 
viction  of  their  excellency,  is  first  awakened  through  the 
Lgling  of  sexual  feelings  and  emotions  with  the  states  of 
id  which  are  in  the  whole  termed  love,  and  which  with 
extinction  of  the  sexual  feelings  also  ceases." 
One  seeming  objection  to  the  view  that  I  have  advocated 
^rs  to  be  furnished  by  poetry,  as  pleasant  emotions  are 
ited  by  it  without  the  interN'^ention  of  sensation ;  but  it  will 
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be  observed  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  poetiy 
calls  to  the  imagination  previously-experienced  sensations  o/ 
a  pleasant  character  tliat  are  naturally  connected  with  tie 
emotions  that  follow.     I  will  conclude  this  argument  with  & 
few  data  furnished  exclusively  by  the  anatomy  and  physiologj 
of  the  nervous  system : 

1.  Pleasant  liallucinations  or  morbidly-pleasant  sensations 
frequently  give  rise  to  pleasant  emotions ;    2.  Instincts,  or 
laws  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  seek  actively  the  pleasure 
of  sensations,  when  not  gratified,  will  produce  emotionfl  of  a 
vague  but  pleasurable  character  (Maudsley) ;  3.  The  imagina- 
tion, which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  emo- 
tions, is  the  function  of  the  tissue  which  connects  the  sensory 
nervous  centres  with  the  centres  of  intellection  ;  4.  Emotions 
which  arise  in  the  mind  when  the  ccmassthesis  is  well  marked, 
are  apt  to  be  pleasant  (Maudsley) ;  this  last  fact  leads  ice  to 
make  one  more  remark  about  the  so-called  accidental  beauty 
of  objects.     If  objects  arbitrarily  will  excite  the  emotion  and 
still  be  called  beautiful,  then  I  would  allow  that  there  vas  no 
inherent  power  in  material  objects,  or  their  qualities,  capable 
of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
we  do  not  apply  the  epithet  "  beautiful "  to  such  objects ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  undeniable  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  some- 
times only  casually  connected  with  an  object,  and  its  philoso- 
phy lies  in  the  following  explanation :  Pleasurable  emotions 
frequently  arise  in  the  mind  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner, 
and  with  outany  apparent  cause,  except  the  coencBsthesU,  tfid 
we,  seeking  for  an  ordinary  and  habitual  cause,  refer  them 
instinctively  to  any  object  that  is  then  occupying  the  attention. 
5.  In  melancholia,  we  observe  that  when  patients  have  lost  all 
aptitude  for  physical  pleasure,  their  minds  are  filled  with  the 
most  gloomy  emotions,  and,  in  a  later  stage,  when  their  whole 
mental  and  physical  life  becomes  painful,  they  seek  to  ter- 
minate by  suicide  an  existence  that  has  its  principal  lawi^ 
abeyance. 

Alison,  the  author  of  another  excellent  work  on  tast^ 
has  adopted  a  modification  of  the  association  theory,  but  atW 
accepts  its  principal  provisions ;  he  goes  a  little  more  directy 
into  the  subject,  and  explains  the  manner  by  which  an  obje^^ 
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ces  the  emotion  of  beauty.  He  says :  "  When  an  object 
e  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  train  of  thought  is  awakened 
imagination  analogous  to  the  character  or  expression  of 
ginal  object ;  that  this  train  is  composed  of  ideas  of 
►n,  that  is,  of  ideas  capable  of  exciting  some  affection, 
lat  the  character  of  the  emotion  must  be  the  same 
hout ;  and,  further,  that  the  beauty  of  material  objects 
1b  on  the  associations  that  may  have  connected  them 
he  ordinary  affections  of  our  nature."  It  will  not  be 
iry  to  deal  again  with  the  latter  portion  of  his  view, 
ive  before  shown  what  constitutes  the  bond  of  connec- 
itween  objects  and  emotions ;  but  when  he  says  that  the 
lual  feelings  of  the  train  must  be  always  similar  I  think 
;,  and  for  the  following  reason :  It  is  well  known  that 
ive  pleasure  from  representations  of  terror  and  distress 
fine  arts,  and  that  we  sometimes  willingly  recall  in  our- 
an  unpleasant  emotion — the  cause,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
at  such  conditions  may  be  united  with  pleasurable  emo- 
md  in  the  former  there  is  also  implied  in  the  object  a 
to  overcome  that  which  gives  rise  in  us  to  the  unpleas- 
ling.  He  must  also  have  supposed  that  there  was  a 
nervous  centre  in  the  brain  for  emotions,  or  he  would 
.ve  used  the  expression  "  ideas  of  emotion,"  but  this 
1  has  very  generally  been  rejected  of  late  years  by  physi- 
a. 

^ord  about  sublimity  :  This  complex  emotion  has  been 
lly  considered  allied  to^  that  of  beauty,  and  the  same 
have  been  assigned  for  both,  but  I  think  that  the  for- 
n  be  proved  to  be  totally  different  from  the  latter  in  so 
ts  origin  and  nature  are  conoerned.  Sublimity  appears 
omposed  of  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  wonder  or 
hment,  and  to  have  for  its  cause  any  exhibition  in  which 
2I  power  or  energy  is  manifested.  I  say  unusual,  be- 
any power  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted 
»sibly  by  its  effects  produce  the  emotion  of  beauty,  but 
not  cause  sublimity ;  for  the  production  of  the  latter, 
feet  of  any  cause,  must  be  greater  than  any  we  would 
previous  experience  consider  possible :  hence  it  is  that 
things,  which,  when  we  first  witness  them,  are  sublime, 
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will  subsequently  lose  that  character  when  seen  often — a  fa- 
miliar instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  storm  at  sea. 

III.  The  third  division  of  the  subject  of  pleasure  include^ 
all  those  states  of  mind  in  which  there  is  a  calm  delight  i^ 
observing  not  only  those  ideas  that  are  necessarily  a  part  q< 
our  mental  constitution,  but  also  all  others  that  we  may 
quire  during  any  period  of  our  lives ;  its  highest  form  is 
hibited  by  the  ideas  that  are  involved  in  the  investigatioa  of 
the  laws  of  nature.      The  presence  of  consciousness  of  an/ 
idea  may  be  at  times  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  only  those  will 
be  invariably  pleasant  that  have  for  a  basis  the  laws  tliat 
govern  purely  physical  pleasures. 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  given  examples  of 
the  various  forms  of  pleasure  as  detailed  in  the  forcing 
pages,  as,  I  think,  any  possible  normal  pleasure  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  or  other  of  the  divisions,  but  to  set  aright  the 
principles  is  the  most  important  step  toward  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject. 


Art.  VI. — Clinical  Lectures  delivered  at  the  BeUeout  Bo^ 
pital  Medical  College,  Session  of  1870-71.  By  Willum 
A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Miod  and 
Nervous  System,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  Bellevne 
Hospital  Medical  College ;  Physician-in-Chief  to  the  ^e^ 
York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  etc 
The  Histories  prepared  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
to  the  Chair  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System » 
and  one  of  the  Attending  Physicians  of  the  New  To^^ 
State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

LECTURE  VII. 

GLOSSO-LABIO-LARYNGEAL  PAKALYSIS. 

The  case  before  us  is  an  example  of  a  very  interes't^ 
and   very   important  disease,  which,  though  it  has  undc^ 

^  Phouographic  Report  of  Dr.  John  Winslow. 
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existed  for  a  long  time,  has  never  been  recognized  as 
stinct  affection  nntil  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
5  thirty  years  ago,  Prof.  Tronssean  was  requested  to  ex- 
e  a  distinguished  personage  of  France,  and  made  a 
orandmn  of  the  phenomena  observed,  the  chief  of  which 
inability  to  speak,  restraint  in  moving  the  lips,  and  ex- 
3  difficulty  in  swallowing.  About  twenty  years  later, 
lenne,  knowing  nothing  of  this  memorandum,  described 
definitely  the  affection  which  I  now  bring  before  you, 
ig  it  progressive  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  veil  of 
palate.  Trousseau  subsequently  brought  forward  other 
,  and  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  upon  the  disease, 
h  he  named  glos8(hlaryngeal  paralysia.  He  gave  Du- 
ne full  credit  for  its  discovery,  while  claiming  for  himself 
)rior  observation  of  the  single  case  above  referred  to,  of 
h,  however,  his  memoranda  had  been  put  aside  and  for- 
jn.  To  Duchenne,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
►very  of  the  malady,  as  also  of  its  latest  working-up ;  for 
las  recently  gone  over  the  ground  again,  changing  the 
5  to  glo89(hlahio-laryngeal  paralysis, 
"his  is  quite  a  rare  affection.  I  have  seen  altogether,  in 
city,  seven  cases  of  it,  before  the  present  one,  and  this  is 
pronounced  than  any  of  them.  Undoubtedly  we  have 
the  malady  in  its  incipiency,  or  at  least  in  a  very  early 
J,  so  that  its  physiognomy  and  symptoms  are  not  well 
:ed.  Commonly  these  are  so  characteristic  that  you  have 
ifficulty  in  pronouncing  the  diagnosis  at  once.  I  remem- 
hat  in  the  last  case  I  saw  —  that  of  a  banker  from  Kansas 
>  who  had  come  on  to  consult  Dr.  Sayre  and  myself,  but 
e  doctor's  absence  had  seen  me  alone — ^I  was  able  to  tell 
what  was  the  matter  the  moment  he  entered  my  office, 
to  describe  his  symptoms  accurately  without  his  lielp. 
:  patient  was  unable  to  speak ;  but,  as  in  this  case  there 
no  impairment  of  the  intellect.  In  all  of  my  other  cases, 
the  patients  could  not  speak  a  word  at  the  time  I  first 
them ;  and  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  face  liad  abeady 
need  so  far,  that  it  remained  as  motionless  as  a  mask,  while 
jyes  and  the  muscles  around  and  above  them  were  full  of 
lligent  expression. 
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But  before  describing  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  this  di.-^  j 
ease,  or  considering  its  pathology,  let  me  read  you  the  elab*-^:;^ 
rate  history  of  the  present  case,  which  has  been  prepared 
Dr.  Cross : 


Cask  I.    Glosso-Labio-Lay^ngeal    Paralysis. — "W, 
S.,  aged  thirty-two,  born  in  New  York,  married,  the  fetber 
of  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  living ;  a  book-keeper  \>j 
occupation.     lie  has  always  been  very  temperate  in  his  habite 
There  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  in  his  family  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.     He  has  never  had  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  syphilis,  nor  in  fact  any  disease  of  importance, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  trouble,  which  he  dates  back 
to  the  winter  of  1867.    Up  to  that  time  he  had  always  been 
a  tolerably  healthy  man,  and  even  now  he  attends  to  his  daily 
avocations,  and  does  not  consider  liis  affection  of  much  mo- 
ment.    His  father  died  of  cholera  some  years  ago ;  his  mother 
and  her  children  are  all  living  at  the  present  time.    His  grand- 
parents on  both  his  mother's  and  father's  side  were  very  long- 
lived  people,  reaching  the  average  age  of  eighty, 

"  The  first  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patient, 
in  the  winter  of  1867,  was  a  peculiar  sensation  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  on  the  left  side 
He  says  he  felt  like  rubbing  those  parts  continually.   This 
sensation  very  slowly  and  gradually  extended,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  winter  of  1869,  two  years  subsequently,  that  he  be- 
came aware  that  not  only  his  left  cheek,  but  also  his  left  temple, 
was  very  numb.    At  this  period,  while  meditating  over  ^ 
accounts,  he  often  struck  his  left  cheek  with  the  end  of  ^ 
pencil  as  one  is  very  apt  to  do,  when  he  was  conscious  o^  * 
very  peculiar  feeling  which  would  start  from  the  point  strc^^' 
and  travel  rapidly  upward,  terminating  at  the  left  temP^ 
This  numbness  or  anaesthesia  remained  limited  to  these  p^^ 
on  the  left  side  for  a  period  of  several  months,  before  any  ot^** 
perceptible  change  took  place.     There  was  also  a  lose  of  ^^ 
sibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  left  cheek  and  ^  ^ 
gums  on  that  side,  which  he  had  noticed  from  the  very  fif^' 
he  likewise  chewed  his  food  mostly  on  the  right  side,  but     ^  . 
tributed  this  more  to  the  loss  of  feeling  than  to  any  want^   ^ 
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Since  1867  he  was  aware  that  there  was  something 

with  his  face,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
sis,  and  supposed  the  trouble  to  arise  from  the  non-cut- 
f  a  wisdom-tooth  on  that  side.  At  the  time  that  the 
less  had  extended  to  the  left  temple,  he  experienced  a 
;  of  constriction  around  the  border  of  that  eye,  as  though 
:  rubber  band  were  encircling  it.  During  the  month  of 
1870,  the  aniesthesia,  which  was  prior  to  this  period 
1  entirely  to  the  left  side,  began  to  extend,  and  progres- 
spread  across  the  forehead,  from  the  left  temple  to  the 
ous  surface  which  circumscribes  the  right  orbit,  and  to 
1  spot  situated  on  the  malar  bone.    Kow  he  had  ring- 

the  left  ear,  which  was  subsequently  followed  by  im- 
3nt  of  hearing,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to 
le  ticking  of  a  watch,  or  to  understand  persons  convers- 
a  low  tone  of  voice. 
)uring  the  winter  of  1868  he  had  twitching  of  the  left 

which,  after  lasting  for  about  a  montli,  disappeared. 

month  of  September,  1870,  the  numbness  again  began 
rease,  and  now  attacked  the  parts  about  the  flaso-labial 

on  both  sides,  where  it  even  now  persists.  It  was  at 
eriod  that  his  eyes  became  very  much  congested ;  and 
indition,  although  varying  in  degree  from  time  to  time, 

for  at  least  a  month.  The  left,  however,  was  much 
congested  than  the  right.  Soon  he  experienced  some 
Ity  in  reading,  and  at  times  he  could  hardly  read  at  all. 
V'hen  the  numbness  had  involved  both  naso-labial  fissures, 
iced  a  stiffiiess  about  his  mouth  which  resembled  that 
IT  want  of  natural  mobility  which  is  caused  by  exposure 
"erne  cold.  For  the  first  time  he  had  slight  difficulty  in 
wing ;  yet  this  was  not  caused  by  any  interference  with 
b  of  mastication,  for  his  food  was  well  prepared,  but  sim- 
B  first  act  of  deglutition  was  not  easily  performed.  For 
past  he  has  been  subject  at  times  to  vertigo,  whenever  he 
ily  changed  his  position.  When  leaning  forward,  if  he 
J  raised  up  his  head,  he  became  giddy  and  had  tempo- 
m  of  consciousness,  only  for  a  few  seconds,  however ;  and 
jcurred  oftenmany  times  in  a  day.  Even  on  changing 
sition  in  bed  he  became  dizzy.    About  a  year  ago  he 
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became  aware  that  lie  could  not  walk  very  well  in  the  dark, 
and  especially  with  his  eyes  closed,  yet  he  did  not  experience 
any  diminution  of  motor  power  in  his  lower  extremities. 
During  the  last  three  montlis  he  has  had  more  or  less  trouble 
in  making  water,  which  did  not  come  as  freely  as  it  used  to 
do,  and  consequently  he  has  been  obliged  to  strain  in  order  to 
empty  his  bladder.  There  is  no  stricture  or  other  cause  of 
obstruction  in  the  urethra.  Within  the  last  two  months  he 
has  had  pain  in  the  occiput  and  in  the  vertex,  which  would 
come  on  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  last  for  about  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  This  pain  was  not  very  severe  in  character. 
Two  months  ago  he  noticed,  while  leaning  forward  in  the  act 
of  writing,  that  the  saliva  fell  from  his  mouth  drop  by  drop. 
He  has  very  gradually  lost  his  virile  power,  and  he  noticed  this 
failure  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Only  within  the  last 
month  has  he  become  conscious  of  a  slight  embarrassment  in 
his  speech. 

''  Such  is  the  history  of  this  patient  up  to  the  9th  of  January, 
1871,  when  he  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
The  follotving  points  of  interest  were  ascertained  January  12, 
1871.  Present  condition :  There  is  double  facial  paralysis, 
which  is  more  marked  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of 
the  face.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  immovable,  while  the 
upper  is  immediately  thrown  into  action  whenever  the  patient 
laughs  or  talks.  There  is  at  times  twitching  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  involuntary  lifting  of  both  upper  eyelids,  with  a  peculiar 
stare  of  the  eyes,  as  though  they  were  looking  at  vacancy. 
There  is  at  present  a  feeling  of  constriction  around  both  eyes. 
There  are  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus), 
which  are  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  are  almost  constant.  On 
this  account,  ophthalmoscopic  exploration  was  not  made.  He 
has  double  vision  at  times.  When  he  writes  he  is  very  apt  to 
omit  or  misplace  letters  in  many  words,  and  in  conversation 
he  often  miscalls  or  misplaces  words.  His  memory  of  words  is 
not  perfect.  He  has  pain  still  in  the  back  and  top  of  his 
head.  There  is  no  pharyngeal  constriction.  The  first  act  of 
deglutition  is  imperfectly  performed,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  least 
painful ;  and  the  patient  described  it  exactly  when  he  said, 
*  When  I  want  to  swallow,  it  will  not  work.'    The  food  col- 
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leots  between  the  cheek  and  the  gums  on  the  left  side,  but  he 
CAii  remove  it  with  perfect  ease  by  his  tongue.     He  chews  his 
food  mostly  on  the  right  side,  yet  he  can  chew  it  very  well  on 
trlie  left.    At  present  he  has  very  little  vertigo.    There  is  no 
n&eal  resonance  in  his  pronunciation,  and  his  friends  do  not 
notice  any  change  in  his  voice.    His  pupils  are  exactly  equal. 
It  is  difficult  for  him  to  look  to  the  left,  but  he  can  turn  his 
to  the  right  and  see  objects  without  any  trouble  whatever, 
account  of  this  he  always  takes  a  seat  on  the  right  side  of 
oar  in  travelling.     There  is  no  strabismus,  no  ptosis,  and  at 
only  very  slight  conjunctivitis  of  the  left  eye.     His 
is  drawn  to  the  right  side,  and  the  right  nostril  dilates  and 
ol>eyB  the  actions  of  its  numerous  muscles  much  more  readily 
tliaji  the  left.    His  mouth  is  dry,  and  the  secretion  of  saliva  is 
xxinch  diminished.     In  swallowing  liquids  he  experiences  no 
difficulty,  but  it  is  a  great  effort  for  him  to  swallow  solids  un- 
le:S8  he  takes  a  quantity  of  fluid  at  the  same  time.     In  speak- 
ing he  clips  his  words ;  and  although  he  can  pronounce  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  yet  he  does  not  evince  in  his  enuncia- 
tion of  the  letters  that  clearness  and  distinctness  of  sound 
'which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  if  he  had  full  command 
over  all  the  muscles  concerned  in  articulation.     There  is  much 
Btiffiiess  about  the  orbicularis  oris.    Occasionally,  when  leaning 
forward,  the  saliva  falls  from  his  mouth  gtUtatim,     There  is 
i^o  throbbing,  no  twitching,  no  tremulousness,  nor  deviation  of 
the  tongue.    His  tongue  is  perfectly  mobile,  and  he  can  move 
It  freely  in  any  direction.     His  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  right 
Bide;  yet  he  can  open  and  shut  it  quite  readily,  draw  it  to  one 
side  or  the  other  voluntarily,  and  compress  the  lips,  but  when 
1^6  laughs  or  talks  in  an  animated  manner  its  defective  action 
^^Jtunediately  strikes  the  eye.    He  tires  after  talking,  from  the 
^ct  that  his  mouth  becomes  very  dry.     There  is  no  feebleness 
^hatever  of  the  voice.    The  soft  palate  is  relaxed,  more  espe- 
ci4Uy  on  the  left  side,  and  the  natural  arch  is  lost  to  a  greater 
^^  less  extent,  while  the  uvula  is  drawn  over  to  the  right  side. 

^  Tactile  sensibility  is  diminished  in  the  mucous  membrane 
^  the  tongne,  hard  and  soft  palate,  the  gums,  cheek  and  lips  on 
the  left  side ;  in  short,  there  is  anaesthesia  of  the  whole  left  side 
^*  the  buccal  cavity,  which  is  limited  exactly  by  the  mesian  line. 
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Tactile  sensibility  is  also  diminished  in  those  parts  of  the  fa 
where  he  felt  the  numbness,  namely,  on  the  left  temple,  aiom 
the  left  eye,  and  here  to  the  greatest  decree,  around  the  rig 
eye,  on  the  malar  bone,  and  here  limited  to  a  circamscrib^ 
spot,  and  lastly  in  the  r^on  of  both  naso-labial  tmm 
The  sensation  of  pain  is  as  acutely  felt  dn  all  these  extern 
anoesthetic  parts  as  in  the  healthy  tissue,  excepting  in  the  ei 
cumscribed  spot  on  the  malar  bone.    There  is  impairment, 
not  actual  loss,  of  taste,  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue.  Ontl 
left  side  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  tongue  included,  thesensibilit 
to  pain  by  electricity  is  diminished.    All  the  muscles  of  thi 
face  respond  to  the  Faradaic  current.    He  can  whistle  an< 
expectorate,  but  he  does  not  purse  up  his  lips  very  strongly 
Irritation  of  the  soft  palate  docs  not  produce  normal  oontrao 
tions,  although  it  responds  feebly  to  a  stimulus.    There  is  n( 
atrophy  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  lips.    Tactile  sensibility  an( 
the  sensibility  to  pain  are  normal  in  all  other  parts  of  th 
body.    With  the  exception  of  the  regions  already  mentioned 
there  is  no  numbness  nor  abnormal  sensation  to  be  discoveref 
anywhere.   There  is  no  trembling  of  the  limbs.   There  is  Bom 
difficulty  of  locomotion  in  the  dark,  and  on  first  arising  in  tl 
morning.    When  his  eyes  are  closed  he  oscillates  from  aide 
side,  and  if  not  supported  would  fall.     He  still  has  0C 
trouble  in  passing  his  urine.     In  regard  to  spinal  sympt^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  want  of  coordination  and  the  War 
they  are  entirely  negative.    His  intellect  is  perfectly  de 
evinced  by  his  great  quickness  of  comprehension  and 
intelligence.    His  heart  and  lungs  are  healthy.    He 
well.    His  appetite  is  good.    His  bowels  are  regular 
pulse  is  68,  slow  and  full.    His  respiration  is  full,  de 
regular.     There  is  no  paralysis  nor  even  paresis  of  th' 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.   He  can  close  quite  perfec 
eyes  simultaneously,  or  he  can  close  one  at  a  time.   Th 
rises  quickly  and  naturally,  and  the  second  act  of  de 
is  nonnally  performed.     The  lips,  on  attentive  observ 
seen  to  have  lost  their  ready  play  or  tonicity,  and 
of  the  mouth  on  the  right  side  is  thrown  into  action 
greater  extent  than  the  opposite  angle.     That  inna 
tility  which  resides  in   the  different  facial  muscl 
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066  normal  tension  and  irritability  depends  the  faculty  of 
iressioD,  is  greatly  impaired  about  the  mouth  and  the  whole 
'er  part  of  the  face  on  both  sides.  The  muscles  at  the  right 
;le  of  the  month  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  respond 
i  weaker  Faradaic  current  than  on  the  left.  He  can  blow 
h  sufficient  force  to  put  out  a  candle,  but  the  current  of  air 
mperfectly  directed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  harmonious 
ion  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  His  general 
ilth  is  at  the  present  time  so  good  that  he  thinks,  if  it  were 
;  for  the  slight  difficulty  which  he  experiences  in  swallow- 
',  and  his  impairment  of  coordination,  ho  would  be  as 
11  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  The  treatment  in  this  case 
isists  in  the  internal  administration  of  strychnia  as  follows : 
Strychniae  sulphatis  gr.  j,  quinine  sulphatis  et  ferri  pyro- 
3sphati8  &&  Zh  ^idi  phosphorici  diluti  5y>  syrup,  zingi- 
isjij.  M.  S,  A  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  three 
les  a  day;  together  with  the  application  of  the  primary 
lyanic  current  to  the  base  of  the  brain  three  times  a  week, 
1  the  application  of  the  induced,  or  Faradaic,  current  to  all 
>  muscles  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  lips,  and  the  muscles  of 
)ression  which  are  involved  in  the  disease.  The  patient  has 
nr  been  under  treatment  about  a  month,  and  during  that 
iod  the  disease  has  made  very  little,  if  any,  progress  in  its 
ward  course." 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  thd  history  of  this  very  interesting  and 
tructive  case.  Let  us  note  the  order  in  which  the  symp- 
ns  have  made  their  appearance,  and  we  shall  find  it  differ 
udedly  from  that  usually  observed  in  the  disease. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  the  patient's  notice  was 
iesthesia  of  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  buccal 
ity,  not  loss  of  motility.  That  shows  that  there  was  prim- 
ly implication  of  the  trifacial  nerve  on  that  side.  Now, 
every  other  case  which  has  come  under  my  observation  or 
*  reading,  the  starting-point  was  in  the  hypoglossal,  as  in- 
ated  by  loss  of  motility  in  the  tongue.  By  reference  to 
!Be  diagrams  upon  the  board,  you  see  that  the  fit\h  nerve 
&  its  superficial  origin  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  side  of  the 
^8  Varolii;    and  the  fibres  of  its  sensory  root,  which  at 
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present  concern  us,  have  been  deeply  traced  to  nuclei  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  the  disease  originated  in  these 
nuclei. 

The  next  nerve  involved  was  the  auditory — ^the  eighth  of 
Sommering ;  he  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sense  of  hearing  on 
the  left  side.  The  auditory  nerve,  which  you  see  leaving  the 
pons  posterior  to  the  fifth,  has,  like  that,  its  deep  origin  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  I  think  we  have  clearly  the 
right  to  conclude  that  the  disease,  which  commenced  in  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve,  gradually  extended  nntfl  it 
involved  those  of  the  eighth. 

Still  progressing,  the  disease  next  invaded  the  origin  of  the 
facial  (seventh  of  Sommering),  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the 
muscles  of  expression.  For  we  find  the  patient  complaining 
of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  lips,  a  little  want  of  play  i^ 
the  orbicularis  oris — a  muscle  supplied,  as  you  know,  by  the 
facial.  This  nerve  leaves  the  pons  close  to  the  auditory  (w 
that  the  two  were  formerly  classed  together  as  theserenth 
nerve),  its  fibres  being  traced  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  to  the  restiform  and  olivary  tracts  of  the  m^ 
duUa.  The  partial  paralysis,  first  perceived  in  the  lips,  ex- 
tended later  to  some  of  the  neighboring  muscles ;  the  buccina- 
tor, for  example,  began  to  reftise  duty,  and  allowed  the  food  to 
get  between  the  gums  and  the  cheek.  You  see  that  the  gentle- 
man holds  his  lips  slightly  open,  and  when  he  is  leaning  for* 
ward,  intent  on  his  work,  the  saliva  sometimes  drops  from 
them.  But  he  tells  me  that  it  does  not  flow  from  his  month 
at  night,  which  is  rather  surprising ;  for  many  persons  ^^ 
no  facial  paralysis  find  their  pillow  wet  in  the  morning.  I^  ^ 
especially  apt  to  occur  from  the  general  relaxation  of  ^^ 
muscles  in  old  age. 

About  this  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  there  was  so^® 
twitching  of  the  left  eyelid,  and  afterward  a  feeling  of  C^' 
striction  about  it.  Now,  twitching  of  the  lid  I  used  to  supp^^ 
was  always  caused  by  spasm  of  the  levator  palpebrae  supe^ 
ris,  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.     But  having  it  badly  my^^ 
at  one  time  (I  do  now  when  I  smoke  too  much),  I  watcb^ 
the  movements  carefully  before  the  glass,  and  was  not  a  lit^ 
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L  to  find  they  were  not  such  as  would  proceed  from  an 
tion  of  the  third  nerve — for  this  nerve  comes  from  the 
ebri,  an  ugly  spot  to  have  trouble  with.  I  saw  that 
rement  was  not  directly  upward  and  downward — the 
le  possible  fh)ra  the  action  of  the  levator — but  was 
a  twitching  downward  and  inward,  and  evidently 
by  spasm  of  some  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
the  upper,  lid  toward  their  origin  at  the  tendo  oculi. 
aflcle  is  supplied  by  the  facial ;  and  it  need  not  surprise 
id,  as  in  the  present  case,  irritation  of  some  of  the  fibres 
nerve  at  their  origin  preceding  or  accompanying  the 
paralysis  of  other  fibres  (e.  g.,  those  distributed  to  the 
iris  oris).  You  will  recollect,  too,  that  Dr.  Cross  speaks 
ivoluntary  raising  of  the  lids.  This  likewise  does  not 
n  the  present  case  from  any  spasm  of  the  levator  pal- 
•nperioris,  but  from  slight  convulsive  action  of  the  oc- 
rontalis,  a  muscle  also  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve, 
nystagmus  and  double  vision,  it  is  true,  might  lead 
uspect  some  difficulty  with  the  third  pair,  resulting 
mess  of  the  internal  rectus  and  that  intermittent,  trem- 
ction  which  weakened  muscles  are  apt  to  display, 
it  in  connection  with  the  early  twitching  of  tlie  lid,  a 
jial  observer  would  perhaps  diagnosticate  at  once  a 
paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  communis.  But  if  that 
le  case,  we  should  expect  also  ptosis  by  this  time,  and 
on  of  the  pupil,  neither  of  which  is  present.  There 
rery  likely,  also,  be  some  interference  with  the  functions 
uperior  and  the  inferior  rectus,  while  in  feet  the  patient 
d  his  eyes  pretty  still  when  he  looks  straight  forward. 
kt,  then,  must  we  ascribe  this  lateral  oscillation  of  the 
5,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  when  he  tries  to  look  to 
e  ?  It  can  be  due  only  to  spasm  or  paralysis — probably 
er — of  one  or  both  of  the  external  recti ;  and,  as  he  can 
9  eyes  easily  to  the  right  and  with  difficulty  to  the  left, 
3ubtles8  the  left  external  rectus  which  is  weakened, 
nuscles  are  supplied  by  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
!  taking  origin,  close  to  the  pons,  from  the  anterior  pyra- 
r  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which  may  be  traced  to 
)r  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
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There  is  in  this  case  no  paralysis  whatever  of  the  tongue 
that  is,  the  hypoglossal  is  not  yet  involved,  that  nerve  arisini 
lower  down  than  those  we  have  seen  affected.  Whence,  thei 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing !  It  must  come  simply  from  wan 
of  power  over  the  palatal  muscles  (levator  palati,  azygoB  uvuls 
and  tensor  palati)  supplied  by  the  facial,  through  tlie  sphenc 
palatine  and  otic  ganglia.  Indeed,  these  muscles  are  seen  o\ 
inspection  to  be  relaxed  on  the  left  side ;  and  the  dryness  o 
the  mouth  indicates  that  the  parotid  gland,  which  also  derive 
its  supply  from  the  otic  ganglion,  has  lost  something  of  it 
functional  activity.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  trouble  i: 
the  medulla  oblongata  lower  down  than  the  deep  origin  of  tb 
facial.  Xcither  the  pneumogastric  nor  the  spinal  accessor 
has  suffered,  so  that  there  is  no  interference  with  regular  an< 
complete  respiration,  or  with  phonation.  The  man's  voice  i 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  can  blow  his  breath  with  much  foree 
while  in  no  other  case  I  have  seen  could  the  patient  blow  out 
a  candle. 

Some  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  attacks  of  vertigo  and  ol 
pain,  suggest  cerebral  difficulty ;  but  the  man's  intelligence  is 
unimpaired,  as  evinced  by  his  quick  and  clear  answers  to  my 
questions,  and,  if  there  be  any  organic  disease  of  the  braiD,  U 
am  unable  to  make  it  out.  I  think  we  are  justified  in  exclude 
ing  structural  lesion,  and  attributing  these  symptoms  to  som  ^ 
derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

The  patient,  as  you  see,  cannot,  with  liis  eyes  shut,  eith^a 
stand  still  or  walk  steadily  across  the  floor,  but  kee{>B  swaying' 
from  side  to  side ;  and  he  savs  that  he  cannot  walk  in  the  dark 
You  have  seen  this  symptom  in  two  cases  which  came  before 
you  at  a  previous  lecture,  and  we  then  found  it  dependent  ujx>» 
a  loss  of  the  sense  of  pressure  and  of  sensibility  in  the  soles  rf 
the  feet.*    This  loss  of  sensibility  is  frequently  due  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  in  locomotor  ataii»j 
but  not  invariably,  for  you  get  the  same  symptom  when  the 
feet  are  "  asleep,"  for  example,  from  cold,  or  from  pressure  on 
their  nervous  trunks.    In  the  present  instance  there  are  ^^^ 
ably  independent  centres  of  trouble  in  the  sensory  tract  ot^ 
cord,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  the  want  of  coordination  i^ 

*  PsTCHOLOQicAL  JouBNAL,  January,  1871,  p.  81. 
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walking  without  the  aid  of  sight,  but  also  by  some  awkward- 
ness the  patient  finds  in  buttoning  his  collar,  doubtless  from 
diminished  sensibility  in  the  fingers.  The  diflSculty  in  evacu- 
ating the  bladder  also  points  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
cord. 

Thus,  we  have  gone  over  the  main  points  in  the  history 
of  the  case  before  us,  and,  in  order  to  show  their  connection, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  to  some  extent  its  pathology. 
The  patient  may  now  be  dismissed ;  while,  to  complete  our 
picture  of  the  disease,  I  must  rapidly  sketch  those  features 
which  our  model  does  not  exhibit. 

As  I  have  said,  the  tongue  is  commonly  fii-st  affected.  The 
patient  discovers  that  he  cannot  clearly  articulate  the  linguo- 
dental  consonants.  A  little  later  he  is  unable  to  raise  the  tip 
of  this  organ  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  to  employ  it  to  keep 
the  food  between  the  teeth  in  mastication.  Soon  the  first  act 
of  deglutition  becomes  difficult — the  alimentary  mass  cannot  be 
readily  carried  back  and  pressed  against  the  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx ;  and  finally  the  tongue  lies  utterly  inert  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  By  tliis  time  the  lips  have  begun  to  suffer ; 
they  tend  to  remain  apart,  and  the  saliva  dribbles  from  them ; 
the  vowels  o  and  u  cannot  be  distinctly  sounded ;-  whistling 
and  spitting  become  impossible.  Then  other  muscles  supplied 
by  the  facial  partake  in  the  paralysis — the  buccinators,  the 
elevators  of  the  palate  and  of  the  uvula,  and  the  tensors  of  the 
palate ;  and  swallowing  becomes  harder  than  ever,  the  food 
being  often  forced  lErom  the  pharynx  back  into  the  mouth,  or 
ejected  through  the  nose.  By-and-by  the  pharyngeal  constric- 
tors themselves  can  no  longer  be  trusted — the  pneumogastric 
and  spinal  accessory  are  becoming  involved.  When  these- 
nerves  are  still  further  affected,  we  find  the  power  of  phonation 
lost,  and  that  of  respiration  seriously  impaired,  from  paralysis 
both  of  the  glottic  muscles  and  of  those  fixing  and  moving  the 
ribs.  Every  attempt  to  swallow  is  now  attended  with  imminent 
danger  of  suffocation,  from  portions  of  food  or  drink  entering 
the  larynx,  and  the  impossibility  of  coughing  vigorously  to 
throw  them  out  again.  A  fatal  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  may 
thus  be  set  up ;  or,  if  the  patient  escape  these,  as  well  as  all 
the  chances  of  strangulation,  he  dies  at  last  of  inanition. 
VOL.  V.  35 
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Thus,  in  what  has  lieretofore  been  regarded  as  the  typici 
form  of  the  disease,  we  have  simply  progressive  motor  paral^ 
sis,  in  muscles  innervated  by  the  hypoglossal,  the  facial,  th 
pneumogastric  and  the  spinal  accessory  (partly  through  th 
pharyngeal  plexus),  and  lastly  by  some  of  the  spinal  nerves- 
for  the  phrenic  and  even  the  intercostal  nerves  seem  to  be  soun 
times  affected.  Trousseau  tells  us  that  sensibility  is  wlioU 
intact,  and  that  even  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  paralyze 
muscles  is  retained. 

Now,  the  case  w^e  have  to-day  been  examining,  and  on 
other  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  enable  me  to  sa^ 
that  there  is  another  type  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  primar 
symptom  is  loss  of  sensibility,  attended  sometimes  by  liypera] 
gesia,  the  motor  paralysis  not  aj^pearing  until  later.  I  find 
also,  on  a  careful  review  of  Trousseau's  cases,  that  one  of  tliosi 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  disease  was  for  some  time  con- 
founded with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  Cruveilhier's 
atrophy,  as  it  is  often  called — a  malady  characterized  by  prcK 
gressive  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  by  their  weai^ 
ening  in  consequence  of  this  wasting,  not  in  consequence  q^ 
deficient  motor  innervation.     It  so  happens  that  in  sever  ^ 
reported  cases  the  two  affections  were  coincident;  that  i^ 
there  was  motor  paralysis  of  the  parts  we  have  been  consirf. 
ering,  with  atrophy  of  some  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
These  two  conditions  are  sufficiently  distinct.    In  the  one  we 
have  primarily  paralysis  of  motility,  and  only  such  subsequent 
atrophy  of  the  muscle  as  results  from  its  disuse.    In  the  other 
we  have  primarily  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  and  only  such  loss 
of  power  as  this  necessarily  entails.    But  Trousseau,  on  tlie 
basis  of  several  post-mortem  examinationB,  considered  that  tlieit 
association  in  the  cases  referred  to  was  something  more  than 
accidental.    For  the  chief  lesion  found  in  these  autopsies  ^^^ 
atrophy  of  the  roots  of  those  motor  cranial  nen^es  we  have 
emmierated,  and  of  the  motor  roots  of  some  of  the  spinal  nenc^ 
He  suggested,  therefore,  that  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  9Si^ 
progressive  muscular  atroj^hy  wxre  only  varieties  of  a  palsjj 
dependent  upon  an  affection  of  the  cord  or  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, whose  chief  anatomical  expression  was  this  atroplij^^ 
motor  roots. 
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It  was  resented,  however,  for  the  searching  eye  and  the 
fertile  brain  of  Duchenne,  only  a  few  months  ago,  to  proclaim 
at  once  the  facts  and  the  theory  which  should  exhibit  the  rela- 
tion between  these  aflfections,  and  mark  a  great  advance  in  our 
nervous  pathology.     The  paper  was  published  in  Brown-S6- 
qiiard's  Archives  for  August,  1870.     You  know  that  every- 
\rli.ere  in  the  nervous  system  the  gray  or  cellular  matter  is  con- 
Bidered  to  be  the  source  of  nervous  power,  while  the  white 
matter  is  held  to  be  only  its  conductor.     Now,  Duchenne's 
tlieory  is,  that  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  kinds,  or  sets,  of 
cells,  the  exclusive  function  of  one  set  being  to  preside  over 
sensation  (sensory  cells) ;  that  of  another  set  to  preside  over 
motion  (motor  cells) ;  that  of  a  third  set  to  preside  over  nutri- 
tion (trophic  cells).     Each  set  of  cells  has  its  own  exclusive 
conducting  fibres ;  but  the  motor  and  trophic  sets  are  apt  to 
lie  near  each  other,  and  their  conducting  fibres  to  go  together 
^xi  the  same  bundle  (or  "nerve"),  while  those  of  the  sensory 
set  often  take  an  independent  course  to  their  distribution.    The 
interior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  for  example,  start  probably 
from  both  motor  and  trophic  cells,  the  posterior  from  sensory 
^Ik  alone.     There  are  no  microscopic  distinctions  as  yet  made 
^iit  between  these  functionally  different  sets  of  cells,  though  it 
^  not  impossible  that  such  distinctions  may  in  future  be  dis- 
^vered.     The  theory  of  their  functional  difference  is  an  in- 
ference which  physiology  draws  from  the  data  furnished  by 
pathology. 

What  are  these  data  ?  In  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
patient  who  had  suffered  profound  atrophy  of  the  tongue  and 
facial  moscles,  and  had  died  from  some  other  cause,  Duchenne 
found  that  not  only  were  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial, 
and  some  other  motor  nerves  much  shrunken  at  their  emer- 
gence from  the  brain  and  cord,  but  the  cells  about  the  deep 
*>JTgin  of  these  nerves  had,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared,  and 
l>€en  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  In  some  places  he  could 
even  count  the  cells  in  connection  with  the  nerve-root,  and  in 
one  instance  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  to  be  found.  Of  what 
kind  were  the  missing  cells  ?  Thougli  the  microscope  could 
pve  no  answer,  yet  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  their  disappear- 
.    auce  was  not  paralysis,  but  atrophy  of  the  organ  supplied  by 
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tlieir  nerves,  clearly  pointed  to  tliem  as  tropliic  cells  alone. 
Similarly,  had  the  medulla  oblongata  presented  precisely  the 
same  appearances,  and  the  history  of  the  case  shown  not  a  di- 
minntion  in  the  size  of  the  muscle  supplied,  but  simply  a  lack 
of  nervous  motive  power,  he  would  have  been  warranted  in 
supposing  that  it  was  the  motor  cells  which  had  suflered  de- 
struction. And  so,  if  a  certain  number  of  cells  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  peripheral  area  having  nervous  connection  with 
them,  had  disappeared  together,  we  should  justly  regard  it  as 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  genetic  relation  between  them. 

Now,  if  the  lesion,  resulting  in  destruction  of  nervous  cells, 
be  of  centric  origin — for  example,  if  it  be  a  sclerosis  due  to 
chronic  hypersemia  or  inflammation — it  is  extremely  nnlikely 
that  it  would  affect  only  one  of  two  or  more  sets  of  cells  lying 
in  close  juxtaposition.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
motor  paralysis  and  muscular  atrophy  in  frequent  companion- 
ship; and  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  really  the  case,  the  same 
muscles  being  both  palsied  and  atrophied.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  wasting  palsy, 
that  it  seems  frequently  to  have  a  peripheric  origin,  in  over- 
exertion of  the  affected  muscles,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of 
their  nervous  centres;  and  in  such  cases  we  often  find  no 
primary  motor  paralysis.  When,  as  in  the  case  you  have  just 
seen,  the  trouble  begins  with  paralysis  of  sensation,  we  should 
hardly  look  for  attendant  atrophy;  and  in  point  of  fact,  in  this 
case,  there  is  no  atrophy  whatever,  as  both  Dr.  Cross's  examina- 
tion and  my  own  have  distinctly  proved.  Still,  we  have  mutli 
to  learn  concerning  the  etiology  of  nervous  lesions  before  we 
can  hope  for  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  association  which  sometimes  occur. 

You  have  already  divined  that  not  only  the  forms  of  pa- 
ralysis which  chiefly  concern  us  to-day,  but  othere  as  well,  are 
explained  by  this  theory  of  the  disappearance  of  central  nerve- 
cells  having  special  functions.  Thus,  locomotor  ataxia,  which 
our  patient  exhibits  in  some  degree,  and  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  which  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
falls  into  the  same  category.  So,  too,  with  "  essential,"  or,  as  I 
have  termed  it,  organic  infantile  paralysis,  which  depends  upon 
destruction  of  both  motor  and  trophic  spinal  cells. 
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With  reference  to  the  causes  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  pa- 
ralysis very  little  is  known.  The  course  of  several  diseases, 
liovever,  shows  that  there  are  two  radically  distinct  forms 
of  centric  cell-destruction  in  general,  the  one  acute,  the  other 
chronic.  In  the  first,  of  which  organic  infimtile  paralysis  may 
serve  as  the  type,  the  invasion  is  sudden,  and  the  affection 
nriay  become  fully  developed  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  it  pro- 
^rresses  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  In  the  second,  the  invasion  is 
very  gradual,  and  the  disease  is  essentially  progressive,  the 
cells  probably  undergoing  a  slow  absorption.  To  this  form 
belong  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  and  so  on.  Now,  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  etiology,  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the 
chronic  form  may  be  inherited,  but  the  acute  shows  no  such 
tendency  to  hereditary  transmission. 

Age  seems  to  exert  a  predisposing  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  question.  The  present  patient  is  the 
youngest,  on  record,  to  manifest  it,  being  but  thirty-two  yeare 
of  age ;  and  I  have  seen  it  positively  stated  that  the  disease 
J^ever  appears  under  the  age  of  forty-five.  In  this  case,  indeed, 
I  am  unable  to  discover  any  probable  cause. 

One  of  my  patients,  a  very  small  man,  fifty  years  old,  dated 

the  origin  of  his  malady  to  some  one's  coming  up  beliind  him 

and  lifting  him  by  his  head,  "  to  show  him  London."     I  have 

seen  a  number  of  instances  where  incurable  affections  were 

brought  on  by  this  same  silly  trick. 

The  prognosis  is  wholly  bad.  Our  patient,  comfortable  as 
he  now  appears,  has  scarcely  a  possible  chance  for  recovery ; 
for,  of  some  forty  cases  of  the  disease  fully  reported,  every  one 
lias  gone  on  steadily,  or  with  only  slight  remissions,  to  a  fatal 
termination.  Of  the  seven  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  before  the  present,  but  one  is  alive — the  Kan- 
sas City  banker — and  he  only  because  he  has  not  had  time  to 
^fe.  I  have  sent  him  home,  with  the  unfavorable  prognosis 
^Mch  I  always  give. 

There  is  no  need,  then,  of  my  dwelling  upon  the  question 
^f  treatment.  I  tell  patients  frankly  there  is  no  use  in  it ;  and 
fi>r  only  one  of  my  former  cases  have  I  attempted  to  do  any 
thing  with  any  hope  of  cure.     Tliat  was  my  first  one,  a  gen- 
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tlemaii  sent  me  by  Dr.  Bradley,  of  this  city.  I  applied  gji 
vanism  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  throat  for  three 
four  weeks,  and  it  certainly  did  effect  something.  The  marr 
got  so  that  he  could  swallow  quite  well,  but  the  improvement 
was  only  temporary,  and  soon  the  current  ceased  to  elicit  an;;;^ 
response.  In  a  few  other  cases  the  dysphagia  has  been  mit' 
gated  for  a  time  by  like  means.  I  am  treating  Mr.  S.  ber^ 
with  the  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  brain,  and  tl*: 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  Faradaic  current  to  the  muscles  c^ 
the  face.  He  is  also  taking  phosphorus  and  strychnia.  Th 
are  the  only  means  that  promise  to  be  of  any  service,  and, 
a  patient  insists  upon  being  treated,  you  may  employ  the 
to  give  him  a  transient  respite  or  to  alleviate  his  distress. 
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The  writings  of  Mr.  Darwin,  ^  tliougli  by  no  means  volurainoo.s, 
liave  excited  a  wider  interest,  and  provoked  more  discussion,  than  tho?c 
of  any  other  scientific  author  of  the  day.  Tliey  have  also  rendem/ 
Mr.  Darwin's  name  as  widely  known  as  that  of  science  itself,  and  lia^c 
gained  him  many  friends  asid  disciples,  and  not  a  few  zealous  oppo- 
nents. Tlie  startling  opinions  and  suggestions  put  forth  in  his  **Origin 
of  Species,"  in  1 859,  took  a  deep  root  in  the  public  interest,  and  brought 
forth  much  fruit.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  many  who  at  first  read 
only  to  ridicule,  at  last  became  converts  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  warm  advocates  of  the  strange  doctrines  he  taught.  But  even 
those  who  totally  rejected  his  doctrines,  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  ha 
wonderful  iiidustr}^  his  sincerity,  and  his  constant  loyalty  to  science 
and  truth.  His  theories  were  the  result  of  conscientious  and  laborioQ' 
investigations,  and  were  never  placed  in  offensive  antagonism  with  the 
views  of  his  opponents.  And  now,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  study 
and  preparation,  he  gives  to  the  world  his  matured  thoughts  on  the 
intricate  problem  of  the  origin  of  man.  For  many  years  the  author 
has  been  collecting  the  material  we  here  find  so  skilfuUv  brought 
together.  **  The  sole  object  of  the  work,"  wo  are  told  in  the  prefacM 
"  is  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  man,  like  ever}'  other  species,  is  ^^ 

• 

*  The  Desceut  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex.  By  Charle*  Dif^'^' 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  With  Illustradons.  In  two  volumes.  Xew  York:  D.  APr^"^' 
ton  &  Co.,  1871. 
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tended  from  some  preexisting  form;  secondly,  the  maimer  of  his  de- 
velopment ;  and,  thirdly,  the  value  of  the  differences  between  the  so- 
called  races  of  men."  Originality  is  not  claimed  for  many  of  the  facts 
stated  regarding  man,  but  the  author  is  original  in  his  mode  of  dealing 
^  ith  thera  in  their  relation  to  other  facts  regarding  the  lower  animals. 

"The  Descent  of  Man  "  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first  part  is  en- 
titled the  "Descent  or  Origin  of  Man,"  and  constitutes  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  work.     The  remaining  three-fourths,  constituting  the 
second  part,  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Sexual  Selection,  which  is 
treated  of  in  the  most  elaborate  detail. 

The  argument  in  regard  to  the  descent  of  man  opens  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  bodily  structure  of  man  with  that  of  the  animals  below 
liim,  showing  that  man  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  other 
animals,  and  betrays  in  many  particulars  his  descent  from  and  close 
relationship  to  lower  forms.    The  close  similanty  of  tissue  is  shown  by 
the  liability  of  man  to  receive  various  diseases  from  the  lower  animals, 
and  communicate  the  same  to  them.     Monkeys  are  said  to  be  subject 
to  many  of  the  diseases  common  to  man,  and  to  be  affected  in  t]^e 
same  manner  by  medicines.     Some  tribes  of  monkeys  have  a  decided 
appetite  for  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  readily  drink  spirituous 
liquors.     They  have  also  been  seen  to  snaoke  tobacco  with  evident 
gratification.     These  facts  prove  a  similarity  in  the  nervous  organiza- 
tion.   The  similar  mode  of  reproduction,  common  to  all  manmials,  is 
also  urged  as  an  important  feature  in  the  general  correspondence.    The 
singular  likeness  of  the  human  embryo  in  its  successive  stages  to  that 
of  lower  animals  in  more  advanced  stages  is  certainly  a  strong  point 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views.    The  existence  of  useless  rudimentary 
organs  is  another  point.     Of  this  the  author  says :    **  Not  one  of  the 
higher  animals  can  be  named  which  does  not  bear  some  part  in  a  rudi- 
nientary  condition,  and  man  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule."     This 
interesting  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  work 
on  the  **  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.".    The 
'^iment  of  the  pointed  ears  of  man's  progenitors  is  found  in  "  a  little 
Wont  pointy  projecting  from  the  inwardly  folded  margin  or  helix." 
*hi«  is  not  uncommon  in  the  human  ear.     The  author  thinks  that  the 
'nsdom  teeth  in  the  more  civilized  races  of  men  are  undergoing  a 
change  and  tending  to  become  rudimentary.    They  appear  late  in  life, 
*^ at  irregular  periods;  they  are  much  more  liable  to  decay.     In  the 
^elanian  races  the  wisdom  teeth  have  three  fangs,  and  seldom  decay, 
^c  vermiform  appendage  of  the  caecum  is  the  only  known  rudiment 
^^  the  alimentary  canal.     The  hook-like  process  of  bone  generally 
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oand  near  the  lower  end  of  tbe  humerus  in  man  is  r^arded  as  tkz= 
homologue  and  rudiment  of  the  suprarcondyloid  foramen  foand  in  tliEz 
camivora.  Judging  from  ancient  skeletons  this  foramen  was  idiic=^ 
more  distinctly  marked  in  man  in  times  past  than  it  is  at  present  Th^ 
OS  coccyx  is  deemed  the  rudiment  of  the  true  tail  in  lower  animals  J 
All  these  rudiments  were  possessed,  it  is  supposed^  in  a  perfect 
by  our  progenitors,  and  either  through  disuse  or  natural  selectio 
became  gradually  reduced.  These  facts,  together  with  the  phenc 
of  development,  point  to  a  community  of  descent,  and  make  that  theoi 
so  clear  to  the  author,  that  he  says  of  it :  "  It  is  only  our  natural  ppfc«^ 
judice  and  that  arrogance  which  made  our  forefathers  declare  that  th^^ 
were  descended  from  demi-gods,  which  lead  us  to  demur  to  this  cow  « 
elusion." 

In  his  comparison  of  the  mental  powers  of  man  with  those  of 
lower  animals,  the  author  admits  the  difference  to  be  enormous,  en 
between  the  lowest  savage  and  the  most  highly-organized  ape;  yet 
feels  convinced  that  the  difference  is  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.    M 
po5tsesses  the  same  senses  with  the  lower  animals ;  he  has  some  iDstiDcst) 
in  common  with  them,  and  they  are  excited  by  the  same  emotions  ju 
man.     Many  of  the  qualities  we  admire  in  man  are  found  in  otheis  of 
the  higher  animals,  as  courage,  good  temper,  fidelity,  maternal affectioo^ 
kiudn  ess.   So  me  kinds  of  m  onkey  s  die  of  grief  on  the  loss  of  their  young; 
and  in  the  care  of  their  infants  they  manifest  great  tenderness,  wadiiflg 
their  faces,  and  driving  off  the  flies  that  torment  them.    Even  the  mow 
intellectual  emotions  are  shared  by  the  animals,  as  wonder,  cnriositj) 
imitation,  attention,  and  memory.     The  fact  that  many  animals  hivt 
vivid  dreams  is  considered  a  proof  that  they  possess  some  power  of 
imagination.     Reason  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  prerogative  of 
man  alone,  but  Mr.  Darwin  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  siU' 
mals,  showing  beyond  doubt  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  rctfon 
Therefore  he  differs  from  those  authors  who  insist  upon  separating  mtf* 
through  his  mental  faculties,  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  all  lowe 
animals.    The  argument  that  man  alone  is  progressive  does  not  dff* 
to  be  sustained  by  facts ;   it  is  shown  how  great  has  been  the  impio' 
mcnt  in  our  domestic  animals  by  culture,  and  among  the  wild  taas 
the  older  ones  have  superior  mental  faculties  to  the  young ;  they  )f 
by  experience.     Articulate  language  is  peculiar  to  man,  but  many 
mals  are  able  to  express  their  feelings  and  thoughts  by  a  sped 
language ;  this  has  been  greatly  modified  by  domestication.    Th( 
for  instance,  has  learned  to  bark  in  five  or  six  distinct  tones 
iiaving^  its  own  signification.     But  man,  in  common  with  the 
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wiimals,  uses  inarticulate  cries  and  gestures  to  express  his  meanin<^. 
"  I  cannot  doubt,^  says  the  author,  "  that  language  owes  its  origin  to 
the  imitation  and  modification,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures,  of  various 
"witural  sounds,  the  voices  of  other  animals,  and  man's  own  instinctive 
crieg."   In  this  connection  the  strong  tendency  of  monkeys,  idiots,  and 
^e  barbarous  races,  to  imitation,  is  thought  worthy  of  notice.     It  is 
considered  probable  that  some  rather  eai'ly  progenitor  of  man  used  his 
▼oice  largely,  as  do  some  of  the  apes  now,  in  producing  musical  sounds. 
As  the  voice  was  used  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs  would  become 
strengthened  and  improved,  until  they  were  fitted  for  speech ;  and  the 
various  emotions  would  thus  come  to  be  expressed  by  a  rude  sort  of 
language.     Therefore  it  is  argued  that  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech 
does  not  oflfer  any  insuperable  objection  to  the  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man  from  a  lower  being. 

Tlie  discussion  of  self-consciousness,  individuality,  abstraction,  and 
general  ideas,  is  necessarily  brief,  owing  to  the  vague  definitions  at- 
tached by  diflerent  writers  to  these  terms.     The  author  says :  "  Such 
faculties  could  not  have  been  fully  developed  in  man  until  the  mental 
powers  had  advanced  to  a  high  standard,  and  this  implies  the  use  of  a 
perfect  language.     No  one  supposes  that  one  of  the  lower  animals  re- 
flects whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  goes — what  is  death  or  what  is 
hfe,  and  so  forth.     But  can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog  with  an 
excellent  memory,  and  some  power  of  imagination,  as  shown  by  his 
dreams,  never  reflects  on  his  past  pleasures  in  the  chase  ?    And  this 
would  be  a  form  of  self-consciousness.    On  the  other  hand,  as  Buchner 
has  remarked,  how  little  can  the  hard-worked  wife  of  a  degraded 
Aostralian  savage,  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  words,  and  cannot 
^unt  above  four,  exert  her  self-consciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  her  own  existence?"  That  animals  retain  their  mental  individuality 
IS  nnqaestiooablo,  for  their  memories  survive  many  complete  changes 
^  the  atoms  of  the  brain. 

The  sense  of  beauty  is  stated  by  some  wTiters  to  be  pecuhar  to 
''Utti,  bat  Dr.  Darwin  brings  abundant  proof  that  birds  and  other  ani- 
^^  have  a  high  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  color,  and  that  it  has  much 
^  do  with  the  courtship  and  love  of  many  kinds  of  birds.  The  most 
curious  instance  given  is  that  of  the  bower-birds  of  Australia,  who 
huild  bowers,  and  decorate  them  with  much  taste,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  their  female  partners  during  courtship.  There  is,  also, 
Sood  reason  to  believe  that  birds  are  gratified  by  the  sweet  strains  of 
*oog  poured  forth  during  the  same  season.  "Obviously  no  animal 
^ould  be  capable  of  admiring  such  scenes  as  the  heavens  at  night,  a 
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beautiful  landscape,  or  refined  music ;  but  such  high  tastes,  dependi^H 
as  they  do  on  culture  and  complex  associations,  are  not  enjoyed  ^M 
barbarians  or  by  uneducated  persons." 

In  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  t~II 
author  finds  no  evidence  that  it  was  an  aboriginal  endowment  of  nu^w 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence 'that  many  races  have  exist^= 
and  still  exist,  without  any  idea  of  a  God  or  gods.     Some  sort  of  zim 
ligion  seems  almost  universal,  but  that  is  often  merely  a  beUef  in 
known  or  spiritual  agencies,  good  or  evil     Such  ideas  are  the  luitu^ 
offspring  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  a  partial  reasoning  power. 
belief  would  easily  pass  into  a  belief  in  one  or  more  gods,  as  the  in* 
Icctual  and  moral  faculties  advanced.     The  feeling  of  religious  devot^oo 
is  a  very  complex  one,  depending  on  both  intellectual  and  moral  faeuA 
ties;  yet  somctliing  approaching  this  feeling  is  seen  in  the  ^tod^ 
affection  of  a  dog  for  his  master ;  and  some  writers  have  mmUaned 
that  the  dog  looks  upon  man  as  a  god.     It  is  admitted,  however,  thaf, 
of  all  the  differences  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  the  moral 
sense  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  constitutes  the  noblest  attribute 
of  man.     This  the  author  considers  the  legitimate  result  of  the  social 
instincts,  leading  at  first  to  a  sort  of  selfish  morality,  which  became 
gradually  refined.     Abundant  proofs  ire  given  of  the  existence  of  tree 
social  instmcts  among  animals,  and  these  social  feelings  were  probably 
first  developed  in  order  that  those  animals  which  would  profit  by 
living  in  society,  should  be  induced  to  live  together.    "  In  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  certain  social  instincts  have  been 
acquired  through  natural  selection,  or  are  the  indirect  results  of  other 
instincts  and  faculties."     The  remarkable  instinct  which  leads  soaw 
animals  to  place  sentinels  around  the  community  has  probably  been 
directly  acquired.     The  instincts  or  impulses  that  conduced  most  to 
the  welfare  of  a  class  of  animals  would  tend  to  increase  throtigh  the 
influence  of  natural  selection.     In  connection  with  the  instincts  of 
animals,  attention  is  directed  to  the  conflict  between  opposing  in* 
stincts,  in  which  the  stronger  one  prevails,  as  for  instance  where  * 
naturally  timid  bird  faces  great  danger  in  order  to  gratify  the  stronger 
maternal  instinct  of  protecting  her  young ;  and  again,  when  the  mig^ 
tory  instinct  overpowers  the  maternal,  and  induces  swallows  to  desert 
their  young,  and  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  nests.     Here  the  ^ 
pulse  most  beneficial  to  a  species  would  be  rendered  the  more  potc^^ 
by  natural  selection,  and  those  which  had  it  most  strongly  devel^F^ 
would  survive  in  larger  numbers.     The  gradual  development  in  mao 
of  the  moral  fceUngs  is  attributed  to  the  activity  of  the  mental  i^^'' 
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^hich  lod  him  to  reflect  on  past  actions  and  their  consequences, 
loral  being  is  one  who  is  capable  of  comparing  his  past  and 
!  actions  or  motives,  and  of  approving  or  disapproving  of  them, 
ave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  this 
Ity."  ^  The  lower  impulses  are  the  stronger  at  the  moment  when 
d,  but  the  higher  feelings  are  more  persistent,  so  that  when  man 
elded  to  the  former  simply  to  gratify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
,  he  will  afterward  feel  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  resolve  to 
Ferently  in  the  future.  This  is  conscience,  which  looks  back- 
ind  judges  past  actions.  Man  thus  acquires  self-command,  and 
linates  his  passions  and  impulses  to  his  social  sympathies ;  and 
perceives  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  obey  his  more  persistent  in- 
.  **  The  imperious  word  ought  seems  merely  to  imply  the  con- 
aess  of  the  existence  of  a  persistent  instinct,  either  innate  or  partly 
ed  ;  serving  him  as  a  guide,  though  liable  to  be  dislodged."  The 
r  social  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  experience, 
and  communities  could  not  have  held  together  if  there  had  been 
nesty  among  themselves,  or  if  they  had  murdered  each  other 
mpunity.  But  these  virtues  wtfre  only  relative,  and  limited  to 
bes  who  practised  them.  It  was  wrong  to  steal  from  one's  own 
but  to  rob  or  kill  an  enemy  might  be  deemed  a  virtue.  Virtues 
do  not  obviously  affect  the  welfare  of  a  tribe,  as  temperance  or 
;y,  have  never  been  highly  esteemed  by  savages.  According  to 
ithofs  definition,  then,  the  moral  sense  is  "  fundamentally  identi- 
th  the  social  instincts."  In  concluding  this  subject  the  author 
es  positively  that  the  difference  in  mind  between  man  and  the 
Is,  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind ;  that 
'  faculties  and  emotions  of  man  may  bo  found,  though  often  in 
ipient  condition,  in  the  animals ;  that  they  are  capable  of  a  cer. 
evelopment  thus  gained,  and  that  the  improvement  may  be  trans- 
l  to  their  ofispring. 

the  chapter  on  the  manner  of  development  of  man  from  a  lower 
1 18  shown  that  man  is  subject  to  great  variations,  both  bodily 
lental,  no  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  being  quite  alike.  Tlie 
ities  in  size,  in  features,  in  the  courses  of  the  arteries,  and  in  the 
ss  and  viscera,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  eminent  authorities 
ioted  to  give  weight  to  the  author's  assertions.  The  same  con- 
of  variability  prevails  among  the  lower  animals,  and  especially 
5  those  which  have  been  domesticated.  The  supposed  causes  of 
iriability  are  also  considered,  a  very  powerful  one  being  the  use 
use  of  certain  parts,  and  peculiarities  thus  induced  arc  transmitted 
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and  becorae  more  marked  in  each  succeeding  generation.     The  sar»- 
rule  is  well  known  to  apply  to  mental  qualities  and  aptitudes.    If 
arrest  of  development  seen  in  the  brains  of  idiots  is  referred  to,  ar^ 
the  monkey-like  behavior  of  microcephalous  idiots  is  considered  a  — - 
version  to  the  habits  of  a  remote  ancestr}'.     So  also  certain  structa-  j^ 
peculiar  to  the  lower  animals  occasionally  reappear  in  man.     It  is 
very  unusual  to  find  the  uterus  partially  di>T[ded  into  two  oi^ns, 
some  of  the  lower  mammals.     The  malar  bone,  which  in  some  of   "%^ 
quadrumana  consists  of  two  portions,  is  sometimes  found  in  that  eoa 
dition  in  adult  man.     The  canine  teeth,  as  far  as  their  proper  fiinctiofl 
is  concerned — that  of  tearing  enemies  or  prey — arc  considered  radi- 
mentary,  yet  they  are  implanted  by  deeper  and  stronger  fangs  than  tie 
incisors.     These  teeth  are  occasionally  developed  to  a  great  length  /o 
man,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  project  largely  in  the  few  ancient 
skulls  that  have  been  examined.     Mr.  Darwin  says :  "  He  who  rejects 
with  scorn  the  belief  that  the  shape  of  his  own  canines,  and  their 
occasional  great  development  in  other  men,  are  due  to  our  early  pro- 
genitors having  been  provided  with  these  formidable  weapons,  will 
probably  reveal,  by  sneering,  the  line  of  his  descent     For,  though  he 
no  longer  intends,  nor  has  the  power,  to  use  these  teeth  as  weapons, 
he  will  unconsciously  retract  his    *  snarling  muscles'   (thus  named  by 
Sir  C.  Bell),  so  as  to  expose  them  ready  for  action,  like  a  dog  prepared 
to  fight"     Speaking  of  variations  in  the  muscular  structures,  he  says: 
'*  It  is  quite  incredible  that  a  man  should  through  mere  accident  ab- 
normally resemble,  in  no  less  than  seven  of  his  muscles,  certain  ap«, 
if  there  had  been  no  genetic  connection  between  them.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  man  is  descended  from  some  ape-like  creature,  no  valid  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles  should  not  suddenly  reappetf 
after  an  interval  of  many  thousand  generations,  in  the  same  manner  as, 
with  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  dark-colored  stripes  suddenly  reappes^ 
on  the  legs  and  shoulders,  after  an  interval  of  hundreds,  or  more  prob- 
ably thousands,  of  generations."     It  is  maintained  that  these  re^^^* 
sionary,  as  well  as  the  strictly  rudimentary  structures,  "reveal  the  de- 
scent of  man  from  some  lower  form  in  an  unmistakable  manner.**  The 
process  of  conversion  from  quadruped  to  biped  is  rendered  clear  by 
reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  whom  there  exist 
at  present  the  several  gradations  between  a  form  of  progression  stfctly 
like  that  of  a  quadruped  and  that  peculiar  to  a  biped.    As  the  pr^ 
genitors  of  man  became  more  and  more  erect,  the  author  argues  that 
the  hands  and  arms  became  modified  for  prehensile  purposes,  and  the 
feet  and  legs  for  support  and  progression.     This,  again,  led  to  otb*^^ 
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xlificatioDS,  partly  from  inherited  effects,  and  partly  through  natural 
ection,  which  caused  the  survival  of  the  best  individuals.     At  th^ 
ne  time  the  brain  must  have  become  largely  developed,  thus  in- 
encing  the  form  of  the  skull  and  the  supporting  spinal  column.   Tlie 
sence  of  tail  is  not  distinctive  of  man,  for  those  apes  which  come 
arest  to  man  are  destitute  of  this  organ ;   and  among  those  which 
ssess  it  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  its  size  and  length,  though  it  is 
t  very  clear  how  it  has  become  modified  or  lost.     Mr.  Darwin  ad- 
ts  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  "Origin  of  Species"  he  probably 
a^erated  the  power  of  natural  selection  in  regard  to  changes  of 
•ucturc.     Modifications  which  are  of  no  service  to  th£  race  could 
rdly  have  been  acquired  through  this  means.     Touching  the  objec- 
)n8  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Argj'U  and  others,  that  man  would  have 
verged  fxom  the  brute  in  the  direction  of  greater  physical  weakness 
id  helplessness,  the  author  believes  that  such  disadvantages  would 
ive  been  .more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  development  of  the  in- 
iUectual  powew ;   and  even  supposing  the  early  progenitors  of  man 
lore  helpless  than  any  existing  race  of  savages,  if  they  had  inhabited 
ome  warm  continent  or  large  island,  they  would  not  have  been  ex- 
)oaed  to  any  special  danger.     "  The  competition  between  tribe  and 
ribe  would  have  been  sufficient,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to 
»ve  raised  man,  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  combined  with  the 
nheritpd  effects  of  habit,  to  his  present  high  position  in  the  organic 
Jcale."   The  intellectual  power  of  man  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
iemost  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  to  anticipate  future  events,  with- 
out the  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  of  any  marked 
ibanges  of  bodily  structure.    If,  therefore,  the  intellectual  faculties  were 
>f  80  great  importance  to  primeval  man  and  his  ape-like  progenitors, 
those  Acuities  would  have  been  advanced  through  natural  selection. 
Ihe  tribes  containing  the  greatest  number  of  intellectual  individuals 
•fould  thus  supplant  or  absorb  inferior  tribes.    The  development  of  the 
MKial  qualities,  leading  to  unselfishness  and  a  desire  for  the  general 
^d,  was  also  of  great  advantage  to  the  dominant  tribes,  and  morality 
^  always  been  an  important  element  of  success.     Why  all  races  or 
tribes  have  not  progressed  alike  in  some  degree  is  a  question  that  the 
^thor  discusses  at  some  length,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  ver}' 
'^^bctorily,  except  by  the  general  admission  that  progress  is  not  the 
iionnal  rule  in  human  society.     In  this  regard  Mr.  Darwin  has  been 
commonly  misunderstood,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  theories  he  ad- 
^*nce8  to  militate  against  the  possible  retrogression  of  a  race  placed 
•Wider  un&vorablo  influences.     Indeed,  as  nations  become  more  and 
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more  civilized,  various  circumstances  incident  to  civilization  tend  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  due  to  intellect,  such  as  the  protection 
^iven  to  the  weak  and  inferior  members  of  society,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  worthless  or  non-productive  individuals.  "  The  rect- 
less,  degraded,  and  often  vicious  members  of  society,  tend  to  increase 
at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  provident  and  generally  virtuous  mcmbens." 
Mr.  Greg  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  illustration  of  this  point :  "  The  care- 
less, squalid,  unaspiring  Irishman  multiplies  like  rabbits ;  the  frugal,  fore- 
seeing, self-respecting,  ambitious  Scot,  stem  in  his  morality,  Bpiritual 
in  his  faith,  sagacious  and  disciplined  in  his  intelligence,  passes  his  best 
years  in  struggle  and  celibacy,  marries  late,  and  leaves  few  behind  him.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  shown  to  be  counter-checks  to  tbis  down- 
ward tendency,  such  as  the  increased  mortality  among  the  poor  and 
squalid.  It  does  not  appear  that  corporeal  structure,  except  so  for  as 
it  leads  to  vigor  of  mind,  has  much  to  do  with  success  in  the  struggle 
of  races  for  supremacy.  Natural  selection  is  only  one  element  of  SQC- 
cess,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  individuals  and  races, 
having  acquired  great  and  indisputable  advantages  through  selection, 
have  perished  for  lack  of  other  essential  qualities  which  they  bad  not 
acquired.  The  remarkable  progress  of  the  people  of  the  United  State 
is  regarded  as  the  probable  result  of  natural  selection,  the  more  ener- 
getic, courageous,  or  restless  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe  having  emi- 
grated to  that  country  for  many  generations,  Mr.  Darwin  believes 
however,  that  progress  is  much  more  general  among  all  races  than  ^^ 
trogression,  and  that  man  has  risen  by  slow  and  interrupted  st«psfrora 
a  lowly  position  to  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  He 
does  not  believe  that  man  was  aboriginally  civilized,  and  then  snfferea 
utter  degradation,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  other 
opponents  of  the  theories  advanced  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species,'*  an<l 
elaborated  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  author  then  briefly  recapitulates  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
origin  of  man  by  development  from  the  higher  animals,  but  be  does 
not  attempt  to  describe  precisely  when  or  where  man  first  appeared. 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  stock  whence  man  arose  inhabited  the 
Old  World,  and  more  probably  the  African  Continent;  and  as  to  the 
time  when  man  first  became  worthy  of  the  name,  lie  thinks  it  nwy 
have  been  as  remote  as  the  Eocene  period.  The  wide  gap  that  exists 
between  man  and  his  nearest  allies  seems  no  objection  to  the  belio' 
that  man  is  descended  from  a  lower  form,  for  breaks  incessantly  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  series,  as  between  the  orang  and  his  nearest  allied 
The  gap  between  man  and  the  ape  is  growing  wider  ever}*  centurv,  *3 
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>avage  races  die  out  or  are  exterminated.  Tlie  closest  link  at  present 
is  that  between  the  Negro  or  Australian  and  the  gorilla.  At  some  not 
very  remote  period  in  the  future  it  may  be  as  wide  as  that  between 
the  Caucasian  and  some  ape  as  low  as  the  baboon.  The  absence  of 
fossil  remains  is  not  deemed  of  much  weight  in  the  argument,  for  those 
regions  most  likely  to  afford  remains  connecting  man  with  the  apes 
hare  not  yet  been  geologically  explored.  The  author  hopes,  and  thinks 
it  probable,  that  we  shall  some  day  be  able  partially  to  restore  the 
missing  stnicture  of  our  early  "  ape-Uke  progenitors,"  by  the  aid  of 
rudiments  which  man  retains  by  reversion,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
embiyology  and  morphology.  The  following  is  the  author's  sketch  of 
our  ancestors :  "  The  early  progenitors  of  man  were  no  doubt  once 
covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  pointed 
and  capable  of  movement ;  and  their  bodies  were  provided  with  a  tail, 
having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and  bodies  were  also  acted 
on  by  many  muscles,  which  now  only  occasionally  reappear,  but  are 
formally  present  in  the  quadrumana.  The  great  artery  and  nerve  of 
tbe  humerus  ran  through  a  supra-condyloid  foramen.  At  this  or  some 
^lier  period,  the  intestines  gave  forth  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or 
CiBcum  than  that  now  existing.  The  foot,  judging  from  the  condition 
^f  the  great-toe  in  the  foetus,  was  then  prehensile ;  and  our  progenitors, 
Qo  doubt,  were  arboreal  in  their  habits,  frequenting  some  warm,  forest- 
^lad  land.  The  males  were  provided  with  great  canine  teeth,  which 
served  them  as  formidable  weapons."  The  physical  characteristics  of 
ttwn's  progenitors  at  a  much  earlier  period  are  ingeniously  conjectured, 
^  it  is  made  to  appear  probable  that  they  were  aquatic  in  their  hab- 
ts,  the  lungs  being  regarded  as  a  modified  swim-bladder.  Man  is  thus 
•niced  back  to  the  amphibians,  and  there  is  evidently  no  limit  among 
inng  beings  that  may  not  be  reached  by  the  same  process  of  reason- 
^.  Here  the  author  rests  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  work.  *'  Thus," 
ie  says,  "  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,  but 
^ot,  it  may  be  said,  of  noble  quality.  The  world,  it  has  often  been  re- 
iwrked,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  preparing  for  the  advent  of 
^an;  and  this,  in  one  sense,  is  strictly  true,  for  he  ow^cs  his  birth  to  a 
*>ng  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link  in  this  chain  had  never 
'^tcd,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly  what  he  now  is.  Unless  we 
*'ilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with  our  present  knowledge,  approxi- 
mately recognize  our  parentage ;  nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it  The 
^ost  humble  organism  is  something  much  higher  than  the  inorganic 
lost  under  our  feet;  and  no  one  with  an  unbiassed  mind  can  study  any 
living  creature,  however  humble,  without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm 
^^  its  marvellous  structure  and  properties." 
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Ill  a  cliaptcr  on  the  origin  of  the  various  races  of  man,  the  diffexrei 
opinions  on  that  question  arc  separately  discussed,  the  author  deem ii?^ 
it  probable  that  all  races  are  descended  from  a  single  primitive  stoci, 
and  that  the  existing  variety  has  been  acquired,  since  there  are  in  all 
races  many  evidences  of  a  common  origin ;  and  many  habiU  and  traits 
of  character  are  common  to  widely-separated  portions  of  mankiDd. 
But  natural  selection  is  not  deemed  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
very  material  differences  that  exist     There  remains,  however,  one  im- 
portant agency  to  consider,  that  of  sexual  selection,  to  which  the  latter 
and  larger  part  of  the  author's  work  is  devoted.     It  is  not  assumed 
that  even  this  agency  will  account  for  all  the  differences  between  the 
races.     '*  An  unexplained  residuum  is  left,  about  which  we  can  in  onr 
ignorance  only  say  that,  as  individuals  are  continually  bom  with,  for 
instance,  heads  a  little  rounder  or  narrower,  and  with  noses  a  little 
longer  or  shorter,  such  slight  differences  might  become  fixed  and  uni- 
form, if  the  unknown  agencies  which  produced  them  were  to  act  in  a 
more  constant  manner,  aided  by  long-continued  intercrossing/* 

The  principles  of  sexual  selection  are  simple  in  themselves,  though 
sufficiently  complicated  in  the  details  of  their  operation.  As  thephnae 
"  survival  of  the  fittest "  expresses  briefly  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
the  phrase  "  propagation  of  the  fittest "  would  nearly  express  the  Uw 
of  sexual  selection.  Superior  males  predominate  over  inferior  ones  ui 
the  straggles  for  the  females,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  sacccssr 
ful  male  are  thus  transmitted  to  the  progeny.  As  a  general  rule,  thep 
is  a  straggle  among  the  males  for  the  females,  or  else  the  female  exe^ 
cises  some  choice  of  her  partner,  being  influenced  by  superiority  in  8i», 
strength,  or  beauty.  In  either  case  the  result  is  a  more  numerous  and 
powerful  offspring  from  the  fortunate  male  than  from  his  less-farored 
rival,  and  the  augmentation  in  successive  generations  of  the  peculian- 
ties  of  the  male.  Ilence  arose,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  various  weap- 
ons of  offence  or  defence,  which,  in  their  earliest  rudiments,  garc  the 
male  some  advantage  over  other  males  destitute  of  sueh  organs.  '*w 
the  same  manner  as  man  can  improve  the  breed  of  his  game-cocb  hy 
the  selection  of  those  birds  which  are  victorious  in  the  cockpit,  so  it 
appears  that  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  males,  or  those  provided 
with  the  best  weapons,  have  prevailed  under  nature,  and  have  led  to 
the  improvement  of  the  natural  breed  or  species."  It  is  pointed  oat 
that  the  slightest  variation,  if  in  any  degree  advantageous,  would  wb* 
fice  for  the  work  of  natural  selection.  So  also  any  variation  in  color 
or  other  quality  of  the  male,  which  led  to  a  preference  by  the  female 
would  be  continually  increased.    This  supposes  a  certain  faculty  of  dis* 
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imination  on  the  part  of  the  female,  and  this  is  proved  to  exist  among 
ry  many  animals.     In  many  cases  the  males  are  superior  in  numbers 

the  females,  but  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  principle 
natbral  selection.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
ortsbip  among  certain  animals,  especially  birds,  is  by  no  means  a 
>Tt  or  simple  affair ;  and  even  when  a  certain  male  has  vanquished 

rival  he  may  still  be  rejected  by  the  female  on  account  of  some 
ility  distasteful  to  her.  The  singular  fact  appears  in  the  course  of 
!ae  investigations,  that  many  animals  which  are  strictly  monogamous 
their  wild  state,  as  the  duck,  become  polygamists  under  domestica- 
Q.  But,  whatever  the  habits  of  animals  in  this  respect,  the  less  vig- 
►U8  males  often  fail  to  obtain  partners,  or  else  obtain  less  vigorous 
lales  and  leave  no  offspring.  The  laws  of  inheritance  in  their  bear- 
is  on  sexual  selection  receive  a  lengthy  consideration,  in  which  many 
ints  favorable  to  the  author's  theories  are  set  forth.  The  number  of 
ies  quoted,  and  of  observations  digested  and  utilized  in  the  course  of 
iir  arguments,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  immense  labor  that  has 
en  expended  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Several  chapters  are 
voted  to  insects  alone,  showing  the  process  of  development  of  the 
nous  forms  and  colors  under  the  influence  of  sexual  selection.  The 
rtebrates  come  next  in  order,  and  furnish  many  argumentis  to  the 
^nious  author,  whose  points  are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  aid  of 
awings.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
birds  and  their  peculiarities,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  thes^  bipeds 
B  highly  pugnacious  during  the  breeding-season,  and  often  possess 
midable  weapons  for  fighting.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  the  males 
3  famished  with  special  means  for  pleasing  the  females,  sometimes 
Tocal  sounds,  as  songs,  calls,  and  cries ;  and  sometimes  with  elegant 
corations,  including  the  most  gorgeous  ornamentation  to  be  found 
nature.  These  ornaments  must  be  of  vast  importance,  as  they  are 
«n  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  fighting,  and  even  of  con- 
dent  progression.  The  decorations  are  also  more  brilliant  and  at- 
ictive  during  the  season  of  breeding,  and  are  sedulously  displayed 
fore  the  females.  To  suppose  all  this  display  lost  upon  the  female 
pears  to  the  author  incredible,  and  he  demonstrates  very  satisfactorily 
it  birds  have  often  very  fine  taste  and  a  high  appreciation  of  colors 
d  sounds.  If  this  is  admitted,  the  author  sees  no  difficulty  in  per- 
iving  how  the  points  of  attraction  may  be  modified  through  sexual 
ieciion.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  marvellously  regular 
anties  of  some  of  the  feathered  tribes  cannot  be  clearly  accounted 
f  by  the  operation,  through  any  conceivable  length  of  time,  of  a  pre- 
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cess  60  nearly  akin  to  what  we  call  accident.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
agine  the  development  of  weapons  and  other  organs  of  use  in  ^ 
manner,  but  the  production  of  an  artistic  beauty  that  challenges  - 
admiration  of  cultivated  man  can  hardly  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  < 
pricious  tastes  of  a  multitude  of  birds,  which,  though  it  might  result 
beauty,  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  almost  as  many  varieties 
the  beautiful  as  of  individual  tastes.  The  author,  however,  comes  t 
the  conclusion  that  *'  weapons  for  battle,  organs  for  producing  sound 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  bright  and  conspicuous  colors,  have  gen- 
erally been  acquired  by  the  males  through  variation  and  sexual  selec- 
tion, and  have  been  transmitted  in  various  ways  according  to  the  ser- 
eral  laws  of  inheritance — the  females  and  the  young  being  left  compar- 
atively but  little  modified." 

Proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  sexual  selection  in  mammals,  it  is 
shown  that  the  male  succeeds  more  through  the  law  of  battle  than  bj 
the  display  of  personal  charms.     Even  animals  naturally  timid  become 
courageous,  and  engage  in  desperate  conflicts  during  the  breeding- 
season,  often  severely  injuring  and  sometimes  killing  each  other.  The 
males  of  wild  animals  very  commonly  show  scars  and  other  evidences 
of  injuries  thus  received.     In  this  connection  a  detailed  acconnt  i« 
given  of  the  various  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  possessed  by  4^ 
larger  mammals,  with  theories  regarding  their  origin  and  mode  of  de- 
velopment, and  their  employment  in  warfare.     It  is  maintained,  hot- 
ever,  that  the  preference  of  the  female  has  also  much  influence  in  th« 
pairing  of  mammals,  and  some  curious  and  convincing  instances  of 
female  choice  among  wild  animals  arc  given.     The  taste  and  antipa- 
thies shown  by  dogs  and  other  domesticated  animals  are  well  known, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular  qualities  that  are  most  allorii^ 
to  the  females.     The  males  of  most  animals  are  furnished  with  laig^ 
and  stronger  vocal  organs  than  the  females,  and  the  voice  is  used  very 
commonly  in  courtship.     It  is  probable  also  that  the  glands  of  cotflo 
animals  which  emit  a  powerful  odor  are  of  service  in  attracting  tl»« 
females,  besides  being  of  use  as  a  means  of  protection  or  offence.  T^ 
development  of  these  glands  or  sacs  is  checked  by  castration,  and  the 
secrel;ion  is  often  changed  in  character  during  the  breeding-seasoV' 
The  growth  and  peculiarities  of  the  hair  are  regarded  in  many  cases'^ 
ornamental,  conducing  to  the  attraction  of  the  sexes.     As  to  the  tafc*^ 
which  would  be  attracted  by  the  grotesque  yarieties  of  coloring  ^^ 
some  of  the  animals,  particularly  tlie  monkeys,  the  author  tlunks  ^ 
merely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  absurd  deformities  which  are  admire 
by  savages,  and  the  gaudy  patches  of  paint  that  arc  regarded  by  thci 
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s  eminently  attractive  and  beautiful.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
jolor  of  the  hair  of  animals  is  evidently  due  to  natural  selection,  and 
^rves  purposes  of  protection  from  other  animals,  as  do  the  green  colors 
of  certain  birds  and  insects  that  assimilate  them  to  the  foliage  in  which 
tbey  conceal  themselves.  The  very  strange  colors  of  the  hair  on  the 
face  and  head  of  some  varieties  of  the  monkey,  Mr.  Darwin  believes  to 
have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  The  nile  appears  to  hold 
ffood  among  animals  generally,  that  the  darker  and  stronger  colors,  and 
more  marked  contrasts,  belong  to  the  male  sex.  and  are  most  pro- 
nounced at  and  during  the  period  of  masculine  vigor. 

Coming  at  last  to  man,  as  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  created  beings, 
the  author  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  differences  between  the  sexes,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  showing  that  they  differ  more  than  most  species 
of  the  quadrumana.    The  points  of  difference  are  essentially  the  same  in 
man  and  other  of  the  higher  animals.     The  male  is  larger,  stronger, 
bolder,  more  energetic,  and  the  brain  is  absolutely  larger.     Whether 
the  brain  in  man  is  relatively  larger  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 
The  same  laws  of  battle,  applied  to  man  in  times  past,  apply  tonlay 
to  savages,  as  have  been  seen  to  exist  among  the  animals,  w^omen  being 
the  constant  cause  of  war.     "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
size  and  strength  of  man,  in  comparison  with  woman,  together  with 
Ws  broader  shoulders,  more  developed  muscles,  rugged  outline  of 
lK)dy,  his  greater  courage  and  pugnacity,  are  all  due  in  chief  part  to 
inheritance  from  some  early  male  progenitor,  who,  like  the  existing 
tothropoid  apes,  was  thus  characterized."     The  strongest  and  boldest 
wcceeded  best  in  obtaining  wives,  and  left  the  largest  number  of  off- 
T>ring.    With  regard  to  the  mental  differences  between  the  sexes, 
voman  differs  martably  in  tenderness  and  unselfishness.     Having  dis- 
phjed  these  qualities  toward  her  infants,  she  has  strengthened  them, 
ttd  naturally  extends  them  to  her  other  fellow-creatures.     The  rapid 
perception  and  powers  of  intuition  peculiar  to  woman  are  faculties 
^trar.terifltic  of  the  lower  races  and  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization. 
**The  chief  distinction  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  two  sexes  is 
•kown  by  man  attidning  to  a  higher  eminence,  in  whatever  he  takes 
^pi  than  woman  can  attain — whether  requiring  deep  thought,  reason, 
or  unagination,  or  merely  the  use  of  the  senses  and  hands.   If  two  lists 
^ere  made  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women,  in  poetry,  painting, 
•culptore,  music — comprising  composition  and  performance,  histor}-, 
science,  and  plulosophy,  with  half  a  dozen  names  under  each  subject, 
4e  two  lists  would  not  bear  comparison."     It  is  therefore  assumed 
that  the  average  standard  of  mental  power  in  man  is  greater  than  that 
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of  woman.     This  superiority  is  attributed  to  the  tninsiuLuion  chitL^*-  ^v 
to  the  male  offspring  of  the  qualities  that  have  been  developed,  thron^^^il 
long  generations,  in  the  sex  that  had  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  ^K^lie 
struggle  for  existence.   But  the  law  of  equal  transmission  to  both  se-'^Ket 
having  commonly  prevailed  among  maraTfials,  the  difference  betw^:2«i] 
man  and  woman  is  comparatively  small.    Had  the  law  been  otherw  ^sse, 
'4t  is  probable  that  man  would  have  become  as  superior  in  mei^ln/ 
endowment  to  woman,  as  the  peacock  is  in  ornamental  plumage  to  "^Le 
peahen."     A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  vocal  organs  of  LB-man 
and  woman.     The  sweetness  of  woman*s  voice  may  perhaps  poin't.   to 
its  early  acquirement  by  woman  as  an  attraction  to  the  other  sex.     In- 
deed, according  to  the  author's  views,  it  seems  probable  that  the  vocal 
organs  in  both  sexes  were  primarily  used  and  perfected  with  dir'^^ct 
relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.     Insects,  fishes,  birds,  su^ 
nearly  all  animals,  produce  some  sound,  and  it  is  generally  used  durm'ng 
the  season  of  courtship.     Many  animals  show  a  decided  fondness    ^^^ 
musical  sounds,  and  all  savages  indulge  in  a  species  of  rude  music 

The  chapter  on  the  influence  of  beauty  in  determining  then-^-^ 
riages  of  mankind  is  especially  interesting,  as  showing  the  vast  diS^'* 
ences  in  taste  that  characterize  different  races  of  man.    The  love?   of 
beauty,  or  what  is  so  considered,  appears  to  be  universal.    All  m.*^ 
practise  some  arts  of  personal  adornment  supposed  to  add  to  tla.^^ 
beauty ;  and  by  some  savages  great  pains  are  taken  to  conform  to  cl>c 
popular  standard.     Some  shave  the  hair  off,  and  others  allow  it      ^^ 
grow  to  a  great  lengtL     The  natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  knock  out  ^^ 
four  front  teeth,  that  they  may  not  look  like  dogs.    The  &ce  and  otl^*' 
parts  of  the  body  are  sometimes  frightfully  mntilated  in  the  name     ^ 
beauty.     The  curious  sameness  in  many  of  the  rode  habits  that  piei  ^" 
in  remote  and  distinct  nations  indicates,  the  author  thinks,  a  clc^"^ 
similarity  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  not  the  origin  of  all  raoea  fron^    ^ 
common  source.     It  is  shown  that  each  race  takes  a  delight  in  the  ^  ^' 
aggeration  of  the    qualities  with   which  it  is   endowed  by  Natu^**** 
Beardless  races  pluck  out  every  hair,  while  races  having  long  beir*^^ 
carefully  cultivate  them.     There  appears  to  be  no  abeolnte  standard    '^^ 
beauty,  but  each  race  prefers  the  form  it  is  most  accoBtomed  to  behoi- 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  types  of  superior  beauty  have 
from  the  intermarriage  of  different  races.     The  principal  causes  tb.-^^ 
would  interfere  with  sexual  selection  are  briefly  enameratod,  uno^^f 
them  communism,  or  promiscuous  interconrse ;  but,  so  long  as  choi-^^ 
is  exerted  before  the  parents  unite,  it  is  made  clear  that,  as  far  as  sen^^ 
selection  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  union  \b  temfomT'J 
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permaDent.  The  habit  of  marriage  is  admittedly  obscure  in  its  ori- 
n,  "but  the  author  is  very  loath  to  believe  that  promiscuous  intercourse 
A8  prevailed  at  any  period  when  man  deserved  his  name.  "  Man," 
iva  Mr.  Darwin,  "  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  is  certainly  descended 
•om  somo  ape-like  creature."  Now,  it  is  shown  that  many  species  of 
aonkeys  are  strictly  monogamous,  while  others  live  in  separate  fami- 
nes ;  and  still  others  in  bands,  having  each  one  male  as  their  chief. 
rhe  latter  is  looked  upon  as  the  probable  condition  of  the  earliest  men 
Wid  women.  Among  savages  to-day  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  arc 
iQonogamous,  but  polygamy  is  the  rule.  An  intelligent  Kandyan  chief 
'*  ^as  perfectly  scandalized  at  the  utter  barbarism  of  living  with  only 
^ne  wife,"  which  he  said  was  **ju8t  like  the  Wanderoo  monkeys." 
Ajnong  the  most  curious  of  savage  tastes  regarding  beauty  is  the  fancy 
^f  Hottentot  men  for  women  in  whom  "  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
Ptv)ject8  in  a  wonderful  manner."  These  extraordinary  men  are  said 
^  choose  their  wives  by  seating  the  women  in  a  row  and  selecting  the 
>0e  who  projects  farthest  a  tergo.  The  blackness  of  the  skin  of  the 
•egro  the  author  believes  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  sexual  selec- 
ion,  since  the  negroes  admire  their  own  color,  and  as  the  males  of  all 
Qammals,  where  there  is  any  difference  in  color,  are  darker  than  the 
sinales. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  the  views  he  advances 
cgarding  the  part  which  sexual  selection  has  played  in  the  history  of 
:uui  lack  scientific  precision ;  but  he  believes  that  further  investigation 
i^ill  confinn  them  in  the  main,  and  that  '^  of  all  the  causes  that  have 
Hi  to  the  differences  in  external  appearance  between  the  races  of  man 
Kid  to  a  certain  extent  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  sexual  se- 
nation  has  been  by  far  the  most  efficient." 

The  grand  object  of  the  author  throughout  the  two  volumes  before 
s  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  man  is  descended  from  a  less  highly- 
rganized  form  of  being.  To  this  end  all  his  facts  and  arguments  are 
teadily  directed,  and,  though  he  admits  that  many  of  his  views  arc 
highly  speculative,^'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
nd  probability  fevora  the  theory  of  development.  The  strongest  argu- 
Qents  of  Mr.  Darwin  are  based  on  the  well-known  and  remarkable 
unilarity  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  embryonic  devclop- 
Ki^nt,  upon  similarity  in  structure  and  constitution,  and  upon  the  rudi- 
Kients  which  man  retains  of  extinct  organs  found  in  perfection  lower 
^  the  scale.  These  are  striking  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored.  But  it 
*  not  so  easy  to  believe  with  Mr.  Darwin  that  all  the  vast  difference, 
^otellectually  and  morally,  between  man  and  his  brute  brethren  can  be 
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accounted  for  by  developineut  alone.  That  there  are  many  difficultrr 
and  mysteries  connected  with  the  origin  of  man,  even  ia  the  light 
Mr.  Darwhi's  theories,  is  candidly  admitted  by  Mr.  Darwin  himas 
who  fully  expects  that  some  of  his  speculations  will  be  found  erroneoia 
but  he  has  given  the  e\'idcnce,  as  he  says,  to  the  best  of  his  abilifl 
and  without  any  desire  to  draw  unwarrantable  conclusions.  Anticips 
ing  the  repugnance  that  some  persons  must  feel  toward  a  system  Hm 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  kinship  of  man  and  brute,  the  authored 
clares  that  he  would  as  soon  be  descended  from  a  brave  and  affections 
monkey  as  from  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  savage.  The  religious  bee 
ings  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  are  foreign  to  the  argument^  but  they  ne» 
not  alarm  the  enlightened  Christian,  albeit  they  demand  some  sacrifi  i 
of  the  pride  man  feels  in  finding  himself  at  the  summit  of  the  scale 
created  beings.  The  fact  of  his  ha>ing  risen  to  that  position,  says  It 
Darwin  in  his  concluding  chapter,  instead  of  having  been  aborigiDaU 
placed  there,  "  may  give  him  hopes  for  a  still  higher  destiny  in  tl 
future." 

This  pamphlet  ^  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  change  made  in  tl 
by-laws  of  our  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  by  whiii 
members  arc  permitted  to  publish  papers  read  by  them  before  tl 
Society,  in  advance  of  their  publication  in  the  Transactions.  The- 
may  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  long  delay  in  publishing  these  Tnui 
actions,  but  the  change  in  the  by-laws  was  imperatively  called  ic 
Medical  writings  do  ^ot,  like  wines,  gain  in  value  by  keeping,  and  c 
writer  can  afford  to  wait  from  one  to  two  years  for  the  appearance  c 
his  paper.  The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1870  is  now  more  tbjMi 
year  overdue.  When  that  for  the  current  year  may  bo  expected, 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  useless  to  conjecture. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that,  at  the  time  when  the  tendency  to  divid 
medicine  into  specialties  had  become  most  marked,  the  first  importai 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  a  specialty  which  had  long  stood  apart  int 
closer  relations  with  medical  study  and  practice.  The  leaders  of  tbi 
movement  found  the  general  practitioner  almost  entirely  onacquainte 
with  mental  disorders,  and  his  knowledge  of  cases  often  limited  to  th 
formalities  necessary  for  a  commitment  to  an  asylum.  As  it  is  wc 
understood  that,  whatever  can  be  done  for  insane  patients  by  medicine 

*  The  Dependence  of  Inaauity  on  Physical  Disease.  Bj  John  P.  Gray,  M.  D 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Anylum.  Bead  before  the  Medio 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting,  February,  1871.  Ctici 
1871. 
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anst  be  done  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  disorder,  there  was  reason 
o  believe  that  serious  consequences  often  resulted  from  delay  in  treat- 
tneut.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  kind  of 
treatment  to  which  such  cases  were  subjected,  when  they  were  treated 
at  all,  was  not  at  least  an  equally  serious  evil.  A  class  of  remedies 
which  had,  one  after  another,  been  discredited  in  nearly  every  form  of 
bodily  disease,  were  still  given  in  the  old  "  heroic  "  style  in  mental 
^iisorders. 

Nor  did  tlie  need  of  reform  appear  in  the  general  profession  only. 
Superintendents  of  insane  asylums  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
&«iiniDistrative  details  of  their  office,  to  the  neglect  of  its  professional 
duties.  How  little  time  they  gave  to  careful  study  and  scientific  ob- 
servation, appeared  from  their  writings.  Tliese  were  indeed  mostly  in 
tb€  form  of  annual  reports,  addressed  to  a  non-medical  public,  but  they 
bore  unmistakable  evidence  that  their  authors  lived  outside  the  sphere 
t>f  medical  thought  and  discussion.  The  psychological  theories  they 
HM  forth  were  generally  little  else  than  the  assumptions  of  phrenolog}', 
clothed  in  the  language  of  a  spurious  metaphysics.  Their  statistics, 
*nd  the  conclusions  based  upon  them,  were  too  often  a  mere  caricature 
"^f  scientific  methods.  As  to  therapeutics,  it  seemed  that  experience 
^ad  led  to  a  proper  distrust  of  the  old  routine  treatment  of  insanity ; 
^nt  here  progress  had  rested,  and  the  use  of  medicines  for  the  insane 
••'as  nearly  abandoned. 

The  movement  for  reform  of  which  we  have  spoken,  though  begun 
by  the  Grerman  psychologists,  was  quickly  followed  in  France  and 
Qrcat  Britain.  In  this  country,  we  believe  Dr.  Gray  was  among  the 
&f9i  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  the  profession.  Ilis  address  before 
the  State  Medical  Society  in  1868  was  chiefly  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
*ncl  the  present  essay  is  clearly  intended  to  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
U  certainly  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the  writer  would  furnish 
in  himself  the  example  with  which  to  enforce  his  appeals.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  utilize  the  paper  chiefly  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  us  replete 
•^th  vital  errors  in  psychology,  and  its  important  applications  to 
I'^dical  Mid  social  science. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  point  out  a  fundamental  mistake  in 
^bo  writer's  conception  of  psychology  itself.  It  is  certainly  important 
^•Uit  authorities  in  psychological  medicine  should  know  clearly  what 
^e  modem  science  of  psychology  is.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
'^  Beience  of  mind  considered  as  a  physical  function.  Thai  mind  is  a 
spiritual  entity,  which  uses  the  brain  as  its  instrument,  is  the  primary 
^^umption  of  metaphysics.     "  The  habit  of  viewing  mind  as  an  in- 
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tangible  entity,"  says  Maiidsley,  "which  science  inherited  from  theology 
prevented  men  from  subjecting  its  phenomena  to  the  same  method  of 
investigation  as  other  natural  phenomena."  And  he  finds  in  this  habit 
the  reason  why  insanity  remained  so  long  a  special  stady  and  art, 
"  quite  aloof  from  general  medicine  in  a  mysterious  and  mischievous 
isolation."  '  But  Dr.  Gray  expressly  adopts  the  metaphysical  theory 
of  mind,  and  writes  in  its  defence  with  all  the  ardor,  and  some  of  the 
arts,  of  an  advocate.  Among  the  latter,  is  an  effort  to  cast  odium  upon 
tiie  physical  theory  by  terming  it  "materialistic,"  and  charging  its 
supporters  with  "  an  attempt  to  revive  tbe  exploded  vagaries  of  the 
French  materialism  of  the  encyclopajdists  and  the  revolution."  It  is 
also  wildly  described  as  a  "  purely  conjectural  theory,  which  militates 
against  moral  order  and  social  welfare  no  less  tlian  against  the  com- 
mou-sense  of  mankind."  After  a  quotation  from  Cabanis  to  prove 
^*'  that  the  introduction  of  materialistic  theories  even  into  the  domain 
of  psychology  is  nothing  new,"  the  writer  says  further :  "  Recently  Dr. 
W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  in  a  work  on  *  Sleep  and  its  Derange- 
ments,' has  reasserted  this  old  theory,  and  expresses  his  views  of  mind 
in  the  following  language :  '  Writers  who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of 
constant  mental  activity,  regard  the  brain  as  the  organ  or  tool  of  the 
mind ;  a  structure  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  order  to  manifest 
itself.  Such  a  theory  is  certain  to  lead  them  into  difficulties,  and  is 
contrary  to  all  the  teaching  of  physiology.  The  full  discussion  of  this 
question  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  I  will,  therefore,  only  state  that 
this  work  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  regarding  the  mind  as 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  cerebral  action.  Just  as  a  good  liver 
secretes  good  bile,  a  good  candle  gives  good  light,  and  good  coal  a 
good  fire,  so  does  a  good  brain  give  a  good  mind.  When  the  brain 
is  quiescent,  there  b  no  mind.'  " 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Cabanis,  and  other  physical  inquirers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  disposed  to  pudi  their  theories  beyond 
the  limits  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  deny,  with  no  little  of  the  dog- 
matic spirit,  the  validity  of  any  other  principles  and  method  tluui  their 
own.  All  this,  however,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  psychology  of  to- 
day. It  has  always  been  an  impulse  of  the  highest  philosophy,  of 
which  no  one  has  even  dreamed  that  it  ^*  militates  against  moral  order 
and  social  welfare,"  to  believe  in  some  real  though  infinitely  incom- 
prehensible unity  of  the  universe.  What  we  arc  conscious  of  as  mind, 
and  what  we  are  sensible  of  as  matter,  may,  indeed,  be  only  the  sub- 
jectivc  and  objective  faces  of  one  unknown  and  unknowable  reality. 

1  Bodj  and  Mind,  Amer.  edition,  p.  12. 
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at  these  questions  lie  fully  beyond  the  sphere  of  scientific  investipja- 
>n.  We  might  safely  challenge  Dr.  Gray  to  point  to  the  name  of  a 
Qgle  authority,  in  any  department  of  physical  science,  who  pretends 
» identify  mind  and  matter,  or  believes  in  the  possibility  of  this  being 
ODe,  It  is  a  universal  postulate  of  the  scientific  world,  that  we  can 
•Ye  no  knowledge  of  the  natnre  of  either  matter  or  mind.  Yet  we 
ne  at  perfect  liberty  to  view  either  of  these  as  the  function  or  mani- 
i«tation  of  the  other.  As  Huxley  says  :  "  Matter  may  be  regarded  as 
form  of  thought ;  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter, 
ach  of  these  has  a  relative  truth.'*  To  regard  the  mind  as  nothing 
tore  than  tke  result  of  cerebral  action  is,  then,  a  legitimate  working 
p'pothesis ;  which  is  all  that  is  claimed.  The  doctrine  which  the 
riter  takes  so  much  pains  to  controvert  has  been  repudiated  by 
ience  for  at  least  half  a  century.  There  is  no  one  to  maintain  against 
m  that  "  mind  is  a  mere  secretion  of  the  brain,  depending  upon  its 
Listence,  and  sickening  and  dying  with  it*'  That  *^  the  mind,  the 
mtnal  principle,  the  immortal  being,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  disease," 
anotiier  proposition  which,  in  the  present  age,  nobody  will  think  it 
3rth  while  either  to  affirm  or  deny. 

But  we  have  anticipated  a  little.  Dr.  Gray's  metaphysical  doc- 
ine  and  criticism  do  not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  his  essay.  On 
e  contrary,  the  natural  preference  of  the  physician  for  physical  thc- 
ies  is  here  brought  most  strongly  into  view.     He  says : 

•*  Since  my  connection  with  the  asylum,  now  over  twenty  years,  I 
iye  endeavored  to  direct  my  attention  and  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
e  investigation  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  and  the  observation  of  the 
ogress  of  the  disease  while  under  treatment.  I  early  observed  that, 
those  cases  of  which  full  and  reliable  information  could  be  obtained, 
e  physical  cause  was  generally  found ;  that  some  change  in  some 
It  or  parts  of  the  organism  preceded  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
mtal  disturbance ;  and  that  in  those  cases  some  diseased  condition  of 
e  body,  outside  of  the  brain,  generally  preceded  the  cerebral  symp- 
tns  and  the  consequent  insanity.  In  my  official  report  for  1 863,  I 
ftsented  this  subject  with  the  intention  of  showing,  from  the  recorded 
ses  in  that  institution,  the  relation,  numerically,  where  moral  and 
ijrsical  causes  had  been  attributed  as  the  influence  .determining  the 
la&ity.  I  there  presented  a  tabulated  statement,  embracing  the 
signed  causation  in  all  cases  admitted  up  to  that  date,  with  comments, 
ogniog,  as  moral  causes,  those  acting  through  the  emotions,  scnti- 
ints,  pasfflons,  affections ;  as  physical,  those  producing  their  effects 
fongh   physical  impairment,  diseases,  or  injuries.      lu  1843,  Dr. 
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Brigham  says,  *■  With  Pinel,  Esquirol  and  Garget,  we  believe 
moral  causes  are  far  more  operative  than  physical'     In  his  first  re] 
he  assigns  moral  causes  in  128  cases,  physical  causes  in  93 
unknown  and  doubtful  in  55  cases." 

*^  Of  the  moral  causes  50  arc  attributed  to  religious  anxiety.  -  1 
then  expressed  my  conviction  that  more  careful  observation  wa< 
reveal  physical  causes  as  productive  of  more  insanity  than 
causes,  and  that  religious  excitement  and  anxiety  bad  but  slight  inn  ^flo- 
ence  in  this  direction.  The  annexed  table  embraces  the  analyn^^aB  of 
causation,  moral  and  physical,  in  all  cases  admitted  up  to  this  date.'    ^'* 

The  table  referred  to  shows  more  than  twice  as  many  cases  dne^^s  to 
moral  as  to  physical  causes,  in  the  admissions  to  the  asylum  in 
year  1843,  and  a  gradual  change  in  this  proportion  down  to  1866, 
which  year  263  cases  are  attributed  to  a  physical,  and  12  only  t^ 
moral  origin.    Since  1866,  it  appears  that  no  cases  at  all  have  been 
down  as  due  to  moral  causes.     Upon  this  point  Dr.  Gray  reniarks : 

'^  These  and  kindred  causes  were  recognized  less  and  less        u 
efficient  influences  in  the  production  of  disease,  during  the  lifetime    of 
Dr.  Brigham,  under  the  light  of  experience.    The  first  year 
anxiety  represented  in  the  table  of  causes  18.15  per  cent,  the 
year  9.81  per  cent.,  the  third  year  8.15  pep  cent,  the  fourth  year  5—  ^^ 
per  cent,  the  fifth  year  7.22  per  cent  and  the  sixth  year  (the  \^^ 
report  made  by  Dr.  Bingham),  6.40  per  cent    There  was  also  equs-Vy 
marked  diminution  in  other  supposed  moral  causes,  and  increase      ^"^ 
physical     Thus  we  perceive  that  more  extended  experience  and  mc:^^ 
careful  observation  of  these  cases,  revealed  the  existence  of  disorder"^ 
physical  health  as  the  efficient  cause  of  insanity,  and  the  rdigia 
depression  or  other  moral  manifestations  as  only  exciting  causes,  or 
incidental  effects.    This  established,  was  an  important  advance. 
nutrition,  medication,  could  then  be  presented  in  troth  as  the  relief     ^ 
sorrow.    The  decrease  of  religious  anxiety  as  an  attributed  cause      ^ 
insanity  has,  therefore,  not  been  because  people  have  been  more  or! 
religious  at  one  period  than  another,  or  that  new  religious  views  ha-' 
in  the  mean  time  been  advanced.     It  is  simpty  bccanse  of  the  steac:^^ 
progress  of  medical  knowledge,  deduced  from  patient  iovesligatii 
intelligent  observation,  and  careful  analysis  of  fiicts." 

We  are  sorely  puzzled  to  determine  in  what,  if  any,  precise 
Pr.  Gray  treats  of  the  "  causes  "  of  -insanity  in  these  quotations^ 
the  outset  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  physical  cause  **\ 
erally  found"  by  him,  was  the  pathological  condition  of  which  C 
insanity  was  only  a  symptom.     By  that ''  change  in  some  part  or 
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r  the  organism,"  observed  in  connection  with  mental  disorder,  we  do 
[>t  indeed  suppose  is  meant  any  specific  tissue^bange  upon  wbicb 
sanity  necessarily  depends.  From  wbat  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
"ain  and  nenre  function,  such  an  essential  lesion  is  not  within  the 
>imds  of  possible  discorery.  But  to  learn  what  various  structural 
langes  or  definite  pathological  states  are  oftenest  associated  with 
aaaity,  and  to  express  the  laws  of  this  association  in  the  classification 

cases,  are,  of  course,  among  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
edical  psychologist.  What  light  is  Dr.  Gray  prepared  to  shed  upon 
ese  points,  as  the  result  of  his  twenty  years'  observation  and  expe- 
2nce!  Has  he  found  any  connection  between  a  certain  type  of 
ental  disorder  and  a  bodily  disease,  such  as  Dr.  Clouston  claims  to 
i\t  discovered  between  monomania  of  suspicion  and  tuberculosis? 
o  special  abuses  of  the  appetites  bring  on  special  trains  of  bodily  and 
ental  symptoms,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  believes  he  has  found  of  the  habit 

masturbation,  and  as  Dr.  Blandford  claims  in  respect  to  sexual 
icess!  It  is  not  doubted  that  distinct  morbid  states  result  from  the 
ordinate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  that  insanity  is  much  more  corn- 
on  among  inebriates  than  among  the  temperate.  But  can  a  definite 
lation  between  these  states  and  certain  tvpes  of  mental  disorder  be 
lown,  so  as  to  warrant  us  in  setting  up  one  or  more  morbid  species  ? 
ertainly,  unless  something  be  added  to  our  knowledge  in  this  manner, 
le  proposition  which  Dr.  Gray  is  so  fond  of  repeating,  that  "  insanity 
a  bodily  disease,"  becomes  as  useless  as  it  is  a  formally  unscientific 
rpotbesis.  For  the  word  insanity  clearly  does  not  belong  to  physical 
ieuce,  and — ^as  stated  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Herbert 
lencer  for  another  purpose — "science  ceases  to  be  such  when  it 
iports  into  its  interpretations  of  physical  processes,"  a  metaphysical 
rnL  It  is  known,  moreover,  to  every  scientific  physician,  that  these 
ithological  states  which  are  loosely  called  the  causes  of  disease,  are 
ally  the  diseases  themselves.  What  is  wanted,  then,  to  bring  the 
i«es  now  classified  as  insanity  under  the  head  of  bodily  disease,  is  to 
dc  morbid  mental  phenomena  with  true  pathological  states.  Of  the 
K>rt  to  do  this  there  is  too  little  in  the  present  essay,  and  that  little 
fiir  firom  being  satisfiictory.  The  only  morbid  condition  of  which 
r«  Gray  writes  as  the  cause  of  insanity,  is  that  of  ansemia.  Now,  we 
tist  doubtless  be  content  for  the  present  to  admit  ansemia  as  the 
^aignation  of  a  class  of  mental  disorders  based  upon  pathology.  Tlie 
Basity  of  nursing  mothers,  of  convalescents  firom  fevers,  and  of  some 
ber  patients  in  whom  scanty  and  impovisbed  blood  is  the  sole 
orbid  condition,  may  properly  be  placed  under  this  head.     And  in 
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respect  to  this  condition  the  views  of  perhaps  most  experienced  alienisU 
have  changed  in  the  manner  which  Griesinger  has  described  of  himselil 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  treatise,  too  macb  importance^  a 
he  admits,  was  attached  to  hyperasraia  as  a  cause;  bat  in  the  second 
edition,*  sixteen  years  after,' he  had  come  to  attribute  to  **  the  very 
variously  modified  anmmia  states  the  greatest  wei^t  in  the  prodnctioo 
of  insanity." 

No  one,  however,  could  be  more  conscious  than  this  great  writer 
how  unsatisfactory,  in  a  scientific  sense,  is  such  an  ori^n  of  mental  dis- 
order. In  the  first  place,  anaemia  is  in  too  many  cases  a  conditioD 
obviously  depending  upon  some  primary  disease,  as  tubercnlods, 
syphilis,  carcinoma,  or  Bright's  disease.  We  do  not  properly  speak  of 
hemiplegia  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  but  refer  rather  to  the  lesion  of 
which  the  paralysis  is  only  symptomatic.  And,  secondly,  we  have  to 
remember  that  as  only  one  of  many  thousands  of  anaemic  patients  in  s 
community  is  found  insane,  it  must  always  be  in  a  high  degree  con- 
jectural to  attribute  insanity  to  this  cause.  These  considerations  will 
make  the  scientific  inquirer  very  careful  not  to  refer  any  case  to  ansmia 
when  a  more  definite  morbid  state  can  be  found,  or  unl^s  this  origio 
is  clearly  pointed  to  by  the  history.  Yet  in  the  four  cases  which  Dr. 
Gray  gives  to  exemplify  this  origin,  our  attention  is  directed  to  nothing 
except  the  bare  fact  that  anaemia  was  present  in  all.  Nor  can  we  help 
noticing  that  one  of  these  was  a  case  of  acute  mania,  one  of  chronic 
mania,  one  of  melancholia,  and  the  last,  only  of  dementia.  For  while 
it  is  true  that  quito  different  forms  of  mental  symptoms  may  depend 
upon  a  single  pathological  state,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  dementia  is 
that  very  generally  found  associated  with  anaemia.  A  still  farther 
reason,  however,  compels  us  to  regard  the  writer's  pathology  as  too 
vague  and  conjectural  to  be  of  any  real  ralue.  While  off(^Dg  "o 
other  evidence  than  that  the  four  patients  were  "all  feeble  wd 
ana3mic  '*  for  the  dictifm,  "  we  say  the  mental  phenomena  are  doe  to 
the  anoimic  condition  of  the  brain,"  he  says  fin^y :  "  However,  the 
cause  to  be  truly  assigned  in  these  cases  is  the  generally  depressed 
health  inducing  tho  anaemic  state  of  the  brain  and  nenrooa  ajatem. 
Now,  we  caimot  agree  with  Dr.  Gray  when  on  another  page  ^ 
declares  that,  if  in  a  single  instance  insanity  appears  in  eonoectioD 
with  ^^a  well-recogniEed  bodily  disease,  and  the  mental  distarbao^ 
disappears  pari  passu  with  the  physical  restoration,  the  argoment  fi 

*  Mental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  New  Sydenham  Society'*  editioOt  P- 
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incible,"  The  danger  of  the  fallacy  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc^  in 
h  an  inference,  is  too  great  to  be  left  out  of  sight  But  the  pathol- 
'  which  rests  in  **  generally  depressed  health ''  as  its  physical  basis, 
dlj  comes  within  the  limits  of  serious  criticism.  What  should  wc 
ik  of  a  theory  of  paralysis  or  other  disorder  of  motion  or  sensation 
ch  referred  the  morbid  symptoms  to  a  similar  source  ? 
Another  theory,  which  Dr.  Gray  adopts  from  Schroedcr  van  der 
k,is  indeed  scientific  in  form,  but  to  dinde  insanity  into  idiopathic, 
hat  which  has  its  origin  in  the  brain,  and  sympathetic,  or  that 
ch  arises  from  disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  merely  to  open 
Id  for  vagueness  and  conjectiu*e.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to 
bow  it  furnishes  *Hhe  fundamental  starting-points"  which  Dr.  Gray 
ks  ^  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  experience  has  given  us  "  tow- 
the  elucidation  of  mental  disorders : 

*  1.  Disease  of  any  part  of  the  organism  may  be  the  pathologic 
e  of  insanity."  The  word  *'  pathologic  "  is  clearly  inadmissible  in 
sentence.     If  in  truth  any  morbid  change  in  any  part  of  the  body 

be  the  cause  of  infinity,  its  pathology  is  impossible. 
'2.  In  such  cases  insanity  is  not  manifested  until  the  brain  is 
ally  involved."  If  the  insanity  is  not  manifested  until  a  structural 
ige  in  the  brain  occurs,  this  change  must  be  considered  the  patho- 
»1  cause  of  insanity.  If  that  in  which  the  brain  is  '*  actually 
Ived"  is  only  a  functional  change,  insanity  is  such  change,  and  the 
^e  sentence  may  read :  *^  Insanity  is  not  manifested  until  insanity  is 
ifesteA" 

*  8.  Disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may  be  the  primary 
ting  cause  of  insanity,  and  other  parts  of  the  organism  subsc- 
itly  become  affected." 

What  is  it  with  which  other  parts  of  the  organism  subsequently 
^me  affected  ? 

"  4.  Insanity  more  frequently  has  its  primary  origin  in  pathologic 
is  outside  the  brain,  than  in  primary  diseases  of  the  brain." 
rhis  is  another  and  by  no  means  a  better  way  of  saying  that 
aitj  is  oftener  sympathetic  than  idiopathic ;  which  it  is  impossible 
now,  afid  which  indeed  has  no  useful  meaning  to  be  known. 
'*  5.  There  are  physical  symptoms  and  signs  of  brain-diseases  which 
vience  has  enabled  us  to  recognize  as  pathognostic  [query,  pathog- 
>ie  or  diagnostic]  of  certain  brain-changes,  by  knowledge  of 
ch  we  are  able  to  anticipate  and  understand  the  progress  of  cere- 
diseases." 

This  may  all  be  very  true  as  stated,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
lies  to  the  subject  of  insanity. 
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That  we  have  not  been  mistaken  in  supposing  Dr.  Gray  to  hare  bad 
pathological  conditions  chiefly  in  view  when  writing  of  the  causes  of 
insanity,  is  still  further  apparent  when  admitting  that  cases  are  often 
the  result  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  other  moral  states,  he  says:  "Even 
here,  however,  the  cause  is  physical,  because  insanity  comes  on  only  w 
a  result  of  defective  nutrition  in  the  tissues,  those  of  the  brain  included." 
This  shows  also  that  the  steady  increase  of  physical  canses  in  the 
asylum  records  is  purely  a  matter  of  change  in  theory,  and  has  but 
little  to  do  with  "  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge  deduced  from 
patient  investigation,  intelligent  observation,  and  careful  analysis  of 
facts." 

And  yet  it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  Dr.  Gray's  annual  reports,  that 
the  statistics  of  twenty-seven  years,  upon  which  his  paper  is  based,  do 
not  register  pathological  caused  alone.  We  find  in  these  reports,  as  in 
those  of  most  other  asylums,  internal  states  and  external  circumstances, 
physical  and  moral  agencies,  predisposing  and  determining  conditions, 
all  given  without  distinction  as  causes.  The  observer  has  apparently 
set  down  at  times  the  most  immediate,  and  again  the  supposed  moft 
potential  morbid  event  in  the  chain  of  causation.  Very  few,  in  fet, 
of  these  attributed  causes  refer  to  the  pathological  condition.  Some 
are  physical,  some  are  moral ;  others  are  neither  of  these,  but  ampV 
fanciful  and  impossible.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  entirely  worthless 
such  statistics  are.  Drs.  Bell,  Ray,  Brown,  and  other  authorities,  have 
expressed  no  uncertain  opinion  upon  this  point 

It  really  seems  to  us  that  if  the  writer's  purpose  had  been  to  ex- 
hibit this  worthlcssness  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  he  could  hardly 
have  selected  a  better  method  than  the  one  taken.  He  has  tabulated 
for  us  the  admissions  of  twentynseven  years  solely  to  illustrate  two  di- 
visions of  causes,  one  of  which  he  finally  concludes  has  no  existence. 
Among  these  cases — divided  between  physical  and  moral,  but  wbich 
remain  physical  only — are  those  due  to  heredity,  which  is  neither* 
physical  nor  a  moral  cause,  yet  is  the  most  productive  of  any.  **J^ 
sanity,"  says  Dr.  Ray,  in  a  late  paper,*  '*i8  generally  the  work  of  at 
least  two  generations,  and  the  more  thorough  our  investigations  of  the 
antecedents  of  our  patients,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  found  to 
originate  in  this  manner."  The  truth  is,  that  only  the  least  importa^^ 
class  of  causes,  the  external  and  accidental  circumstances  which  fig^^ 
up  the  train  already  prepared,  are  capable  of  the  division  of  which  P^* 
Gray  makes  such  a  singular  use.     And  of  these  we  believe  with  Pin^^ 

1  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1871,  p.  632. 
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lirol,  and  Georgct,  not  only,  but  with  the  latest  authorities,  such  as 
unger,  Maudsley,  and  Blandford,  that  the  moral  are  much  more 
eioos  and  important  than  the  physical  This  was  also  the  opinion 
^.  Br^ham,  and  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  observations,  but 
der  the  light  of  experience.''  We  are  surprised  that  his  views 
n  this  point  should  be  so  entirely  misunderstood  by  one  who  has 
the  best  means  of  knowing  what  they  really  were.  In  his  last  re- 
* — from  which  Dr.  Gray  quotes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove  the  con- 
f--Dr.  Brigham  says :  '^  We  believe  that  moral  causes  are  far  more 
rative  than  physical."  And  his  figures  seem  to  have  been  quite  as 
I7  dealt  with  as  his  opinions.  From  the  above  statement  he  goes 
to  point  to  92  cases  out  of  1,630  admitted  in  six  years,  'whose 
les  had  been  ascertained  as  '*  about  all  we  can  attribute  to  physical 
les."  Tliis  shows  the  relative  importance  of  physical  and  moral 
ea^  in  his  experience,  to  bo  as  1  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 
Or.  Gray's  tables  these  same  cases  are  very  nearly  equally  divided 
reen  the  two  classes  of  causes.  It  is  plain  that,  for  some  unex- 
led  reason,  almost  one-half  the  cases  observed  and  recorded  by  Dr. 
;bam  have  been  changed  from  the  moral  to  the  physical  side  of 
ation.  This  seems  to  us  worse  than  trifling  with  the  legacy  of  an 
»t  and  independent  observer,  who,  although  holding  physical 
'8  much  more  extreme  than  those  to  which  Dr.  Gray  gives  the  epi- 
of  '*  materialistic,"  was  too  clear-minded  to  suppose  that  moral 
es  must  be  denied  in  order  to  save  the  argument  for  pathology  and 
leal  treatment.  Dr.  Gray  not  only  believes,  with  what  reason  wo 
unable  to  learn,  ^*  that  physical  causes  are  more  within  the  power 
le  individual  and  the  profession  "  than  moral,  but — what  is  far  more 
aordinary — ^that  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  moral  or  physical,  deter- 
es  the  form  of  the  insanity,  and  the  remedies  for  it  **  To  discover, 
I,"  he  says,  *'  under  such  supposed  moral  causes,  that  the  true  source 
he  disease  lies  in  physical  disorders,  is  equivalent  to  substituting 
I  sleep,  food,  and  medication,  for  moral  reasonings  and  diflicult  and 
ed  theological  problems,  and  thus  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
Se  of  medical  skilL"  And  again :  '*  Think  of  having,  within  a  sin- 
year,  fifty  persons  whom  you  believe  to  be  insane  from  religious 
iety,  and  those  from  all  Christian  denominations!  What  a  store  of 
ological  knowledge  the  physician  must  possess,  and  what  subtlety 
reasoning,  to  meet  all  these  cases ! "  We  assure  our  readers  there  is 
^g  in  connection  with  these  sentences  to  indicate  that  they  are  to 

'  Sixth  AnnuAl  Beport  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  p.  40. 
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be  read  in  any  other  than  their  obvioas  sense.  Yet,  it  is  difficalt  to 
believe  that  they  were  soberly  addressed  to  fellow-members  of  the  State 
Medical  Society.  Certainly,  every  physician  must  know  that  rest,  food, 
sleep,  and  medicines,  are  used  in  mental  disorders  without  regard  Ut 
their  moral  or  physical  origin.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one,  at  this 
day,  to  suppose  that  treatment  by  '^  moral  reasonings  and  difficult  and 
vexed  theological  problems  "  is  warranted  in  insanity  of  any  origin 
whatever.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  exciting  causes  of  an  attack 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  reflected  in  its  type.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  according  to  our  own  observation,  than  for  painful  emotions 
to  cause  a  joyous  mania. 

Finally,  while  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  true  road  to  a 
medical  knowledge  of  insanity  is  through  pathology,  to  leave  meotal 
phenomena  out  of  psychological  medicine  altogether,  as  Dr.  Gray  i^ 
tempts  to  do,  seems  to  us  unscientific,  and  in  every  way  uncalled  for. 
Can  he  have  fully  realized  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  which  he  quotes 
approvingly  from  Prof.  Rolleston,  that  *'  psychical  manifestations  are 
facts  in  as  true  a  sense  as  any  other  ? ''  At  any  rate,  he  has  failed  to 
see  that  it  is  the  aims  and  methods  of  physical  science,  which  are  es- 
sential to  psychology,  and  not  its  preference  for  physical  facts  merelT. 
How  little,  indeed,  there  is  of  true  science  beneath  this  extreme  devo- 
tion to  physical  &cts,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  questions : 

"  I.  Whether  there  are  specific  changes  in  the  brain  in  inaaoitj't 
and  if  so,  whether  there  are  any  means  of  ascertaining,  positivelr  or 
proximately,  what  those  changes  are  ? 

"  2.  Are  there  physical  signs  and  symptoms  indicating  the  presence 
and  progress  of  such  changes,  which  may  be  detected  and  relied  opoOi 
and  what  these  are  ? 

"  3.  Are  there  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  brains  of  tlioee  wlw 
die  insane,  which  would  justify  the  assumption  that  morbid  cerebral 
changes  wore  the  potential  and  only  ultimate  causation  of  insanity  f 

*^  4.  Are  there  any  sound  reasons  for  an  assumption  that  the 
can  overthrow  itself,  independent  of  cerebral  changes  ? 

"  5.  Do  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  etc,  throw  any  Bg^ 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  in  insanity,  either  reg«id»^% 
its  pathologic  state,  its  nutrition,  or  action  ? " 

These  inquiries  are  proposed  to  point  the  directions  in  which  ^ 
are  to  seek  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  morbid  psychology.  Is  it  t^ 
much  to  say  that  they  show  the  most  vague  and  erroneous  noUons  ^ 
that  science,  and  arc  based  upon  no  rational  or  articulate  theory  of  at^ 
kind !  To  our  own  judgment,  at  least,  they  are  mere  psychologic^ 
conundrums,  and  as  such  we  give  them  up. 
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[xBANiTT  *  in  all  its  protean  types  is  a  subject  upon  which  medical 
are  least  informed  of  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  yet  we  doubt 
much  if  there  be  a  disease  in  the  whole  field  of  medical  litera- 
which  is  more  interesting  to  study,  more  formidable  to  the  friends 
he  patient,  or  more  disastrous  in  its  results,  when  not  treated 
r,  than  the  affection  in  question. 

rhero  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  the  general  practitioner  desires  less  to 
cid  and  to  treat  than  this,  which  he  is  every  now  and  then  obliged 
2DCoanter  in  his  own  private  practice,  simply  because  he  feels  ill 
Mured  to  take  charge  of  such  a  case,  and  this  very  feeling  of  igno- 
;€  causes  him  to  be  very  desirous  to  shirk  not  only  the  medical 
lonsibilities,  but  also  the  legal. 

Now,  this  want  of  knowledge  upon  such  an  important  subject  as 
fiity  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  there  have  been,  until 
^  recently,  very  few  text-books  written  in  the  English  language, 
1  wliich  a  general  practitioner  could  acquire  such  a  reasonable 
ant  of  information,  in  a  moderate  space  of  time,  as  would  enable 
to  have  a  general  idea  of  insanity,  its  treatment  and  its  medico- 
1  relations.  Although  rich  mines  of  literature,  with  their  legions 
^ks,  in  which  have  been  discussed  in  detail  the  theoretical  prob> 
.  of  insanity,  and  in  which  the  practical  results  of  its  clinical  study 
!  been  clearly  delineated,  have  been  ever  available  to  all  the  edu- 
1  members  of  the  profession,  yet  so  voluminous  was  the  subject 
the  general  practitioner  was  deterred  from  attempting  to  unravel 
lysteries,  and  has  awaited  with  patience  the  results  of  the  specialist 
had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  particular  branch  of  science, 
iring  and  appreciating  full  well  this  deficiency.  Dr.  Blandford  has 
I  an  effort  to  supply  a  text4)ook,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  pos- 
,  which  would  furnish  to  the  student  and  practitioner  a  good,  com- 
«ense,  practical  view  of  insanity  and  its  treatment,  and  in  this 
ipt  he  has  very  happily  succeeded.  The  work  is  a  concise  corn- 
ea from  the  leading  authorities,  and  although  the  author  makes 
"etence  at  originality,  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  plain  and 
i^ble  manner  in  which  the  book  is  written ;  the  careful  separation 
s  wheat  from  the  chaff^  which  marks  the  master-hand  tlirougliout. 

Dsanity  and  its  TreatmeDt :  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical  and  Legal, 
me  Patients.  Bj  O.  Fielding  Blandford,  If .  D.,  Oxon.,  Fellow  of  the  Rojal 
fi  of  PhysicUiiB  fai  London ;  Lecturer  onr  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School 
George*B  Hospital,  London.  With  a  Summarj  of  the  Laws  in  Force  in  the 
I  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Isnac  Ray,  M.  D.  Fbila- 
%:  Henry  C.  Lea,  1871,  1  vol,  8vo,  pp..47K 
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We  commend  this  work  to  tbe  profession  as  a  firet-Kilass  bool, 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  written,  better  than  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  The  pathology,  physi- 
ology, and  morbid  anatomy,  are  merely  spoken  of  in  outline,  yet  tbe 
fticts  advanced  arc  recent  and  up  to  the  times,  and  arc  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  comprehended  easily.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  displays 
the  good  taste  of  the  author. 

In  speaking  of  the  classification  of  insanity,  the  author  remarb  as 
follows :  "  Classifying  not  the  disorder,  but  the  patients,  I  would  re- 
verse the  order  suggested  by  the  committee  of  the  Medico-Psycholo- 
gical Association,  and  note  in  the  first  place  the  mental  symptoms  ob- 
ser\'able  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and  afterward  assign  to  these  their 
pathological  significance,  if  the  history  or  the  symptoms  enable  us  to 

do  80." 

The  classification  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  is  at  present 
very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  or  mental  phe- 
nomena alone  funiisli  the  basis  of  that  classification.  11^  howerer, 
by  means  of  certain  mental  symptoms,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
pathological  lesion  which  gives  rise  to  these  phenomena,  we  shall  have 
approached  nearer  the  first  cause ;  and  if  we  now  name  the  mental  di»> 
order,  not  from  prominent  symptoms,  but  from  this  lesion,  it  seems  u 
though  we  should  have  a  more  tangible  foundation  upon  which  to  leA 
our  knowledge,  a  clearer  idea  of  the  scat  and  course  of  the  differeat 
changes  which  produce  so  many  and  varied  mental  manifestations. 

But  unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the  minute  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  ncrvc-cells  and  neuroglia  of  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  wait  and  adhere  to  the  old  classi- 
fication of  mind,  according  to  the  mental  peculiarities  or  the  disorder 
c>f  the  parts,  into  which  it  is  divided  by  some  authors,  until  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  brain-pathology.  Every  writer  has  hiiown 
particular  division,  and  that  division  is  based  solely  on  what  he  coa- 
siders  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  disease  or  its  moat  charactertstic 
symptoms.  In  all  the  different  classifications,  not  excepting  those  oi 
Drs.  Morel,  Maudsley,  Skae,  and  Tuke,  there  appears  to  be  one  ^'^ 
these  two  forms  above  mentioned,  chosen  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
Avriter,  but  how  much  more  these  new  divisions  of  insanity  will  be  of 
a(i\'antagc  to  the  student,  and  assist  him,  than  the  old  time-honoK^ 
division  of  Esquirol,  wo  fail  to  sec.  In  a  few  years  all  tins  will  be 
changed,  for  already  the  subject  of  bnlin-pathology  is  receiving  m^ 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  only  Tory  reeentlf 
minute  microscopic  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  nerve-cells*'* 
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)glia  of  those  who  have  died  insane ;  and  now  that  attention  has 
directed  to  this  important  point,  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  he 
ed  with  the  same  care  and  the  same  degree  of  success  as  the  mi- 
anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  has  heon. 

Ve  quote  from  the  author  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
.on  of  phthisis  to  insanity  : 

From  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  tliere  is  no  more  tuber- 
is  among  these  (meaning  thereby  insane  persons  who  have  never 
in  an  asylum)  than  among  the  non-insane  world."  Again,  the 
or  seems  to  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  phthisis  2imong  the 
le  is  due  to  asyhim  influences,  and  that  there  does  not  necessarily 
any  connection  between  phthisis  and  insanity.  Tliis  is  an  entirely 
rent  view  from  that  which  has  been  arlvanced  and  taught  by 
•ocdcr  van  der  Kolk  and  others. 

^'e  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  lays  so  much  stress  upon  heredi- 
predisposition  as  the  really  efficient  cause  of  insanity,  and  accepts 
experience  of  others  that  the  nervous  condition  may  be  indicated 
by  overt  insanity  in  succeeding  generations,  but  by  any  other  form 
le  diseases  of  the  ner\'0U3  system.  **  Two  laws  of  Nature  are  con- 
ed in  the  production  of  these  phenomena.  One  is,  that  peculiari- 
ind  abnormalities  are  apt  to  recur  in  descendants  for  many  genera- 
»;  the  other,  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  type 
ealth,  in  beings  which  have  sufficient  vitality  to  perpetuate  their 
«nce  and  carry  on  their  race  for  successive  generations.  We 
1  not  breed  an  insane  family  of  which'  all  the  members  should  be 
le  for  generations.  We  should  have  sterility  and  extinction,  or  a 
■n  to  a  healthy  type."  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blandford  that 
lity  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  among  the  lower 
08,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  statistics  show  such  to  be 
bet  This  he  attributes  mainly  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
mgh  be  mentions  other  well-known  causes.  Again,  the  insane 
teraxnent,  which  has  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Dr.  Maudsley 
« little  volume  on  Body  and  Mind,  receives  another  able  supporter 
e  person  of  Dr.  Blandford.  One  point  we  arc  pleased  to  see  put  so 
igly  by  the  author,  and  that  is,  the  necessity  there  is  in  certain  forms 
uanity,  each  as  acute  delirious  mania,  melancholia,  acute  primar}- 
wtia,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  stimulants,  for  it  has  ever  been  a  popular 
ion,  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  older  writers,  that  alcohol 
Id  never  be  used  in  any  form  of  insanity,  as  its  employment  was 
;lit  with  great  danger.  What  an  erroneous  doctrine  this  is,  is  to 
iferred  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  forms  of  insanity  our  only  reli- 
is  upon  food  and  alcohol. 
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It  is  often  asked,  Can  tliere  be  insanity  without  delusions!  A  at- 
lufiion  was  formerly  considered  the  test  of  insanity  according  to  the  legal 
interpretation,  but  the  views  of  the  author  upon  this  point  are  so  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  that  we  would  advise  the  reader  to  peruse  thcra 
carefully,  and  we  will  not  discuss  them  here. 

Although  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Blandford  upon  some  not 
very  essential  points,  yet  we  would  not  on  that  account  detract  from 
the  praise  to  which  he  is  so  fairly  entitled  for  presenting  to  the  student 
and  practitioner  a  book  well  worthy  their  study. 

The  summary  by  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  of  the  laws  in  force  in  each 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  on  the  confinement  of  the  insane, 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
legal  form  necessary  to  be  gone  through  in  order  legally  to  commit  i 
patient  to  an  a**ylum. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ  *  would  seem  at  firet 
thought  a  difficult  and  somewhat  singular  subject  on  which  to  write  a 
volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  such  as  that  before  us;  but,grantr 
inrr  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  treated  his  sabjeciiB 
a  very  learned  and  exhaustive  manner.  Dr.  Stroud  has  now  been  dead 
for  thirteen  years,  and,  though  highly  accomplished  in  his  profession, 
he  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  theological  questions,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  theological  literature.  The  present  volanie,  how- 
ever, is  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  he  informs  us  in  the  prefcce 
that  he  had  the  subject  in  his  mind  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ec**" 
tury.  He  docs  not  claim  entire  originality  for  his  views,  but  endeaT- 
ors  to  furnish  demonstration  of  facts  which  had  previously  been  onlj 
matters  of  conjecture.  The  principal  point  insisted  upon  is,  that  d* 
death  of  Christ  was  caused  by  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  heart  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  who  had  rea<l  the  author's  treatise  tndvarioD* 
comments  on  it,  expressed  himself  very  positively  in  favor  of  the  «*** 
maintained  by  Dr.  Stroud,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  in** 
portance  in  enabling  Christians  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  sac- 
rifice made  for  them  on  the  cross. 

The  evangelical  narrative  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  first  critioll/ 
reviewed,  and  the  author  then  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  erroneoo* 
suppositions  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  showing  tliat  it  ^ 

»  The  Physical  (?aa3c  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Prineip^* 
and  Practice  of  Christianity.  By  William  Stroud,  M.  D.  With  a  Letter  on  tk* 
Subject  by  Sir  Jaraes  Y.  Simpson,  Bart^  M.  D.    New  York:  D.  Applctoa*^*, 

1871. 
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due  to  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  soldiers  spear,  to  an  unusual 
of  bodily  weakness,  nor  to  supernatural  influence,  but,  on  the 
y,  to  agony  of  mind,  producing  rupture  of  the  heart.  Tlic 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  said  to  have  been  alone  suffi- 
have  caused  death  had  it  not  been  *'  limited  by  divine  interpo- 

Its  effects,  however,  were  confined  to  violent  palpitation  of 
Tt,  accompanied  with  bloody  sweat.  This  same  agony  was  re- 
)n  the  cross,  and,  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  titmost,  caused 
of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  discharge  of  water  and  blood 
he  side  was  subsequently  pierced.  A  host  of  anatomical  and 
>gical  facts  are  quoted  in  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  an 
tloody  sweat,  followed  by  dilatation  and  rupture,  in  consequence 
ase  emotions.  A  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  are  re- 
to  in  which  the  whole  body  has  discharged  blood  instead  of 
md  in  which  life  has  been  suddenly  extinguished  from  rupture 
rentricles  of  the  heart,  owing  to  violent  mental  emotions.  It  is 
imonstrated  that  this  natural  and  adequate  agency  was  present 
erativc  in  the  case  of  Christ^  The  ordinary  suflferings  in  cm- 
arc  not  suflicient  to  cause  death  in  six  hours.  The  victims 
irvived  three  days,  or  even  longer.  The  death  of  Christ  at  the 
six  hours  is  therefore  ascribed  to  extreme  agony  or  struggle  be- 
the  desire  of  deliverance  from  the  sense  of  divine  malediction 
5  desire  of  fulfillini;  the  will  of  God  bv  endurance  even  unto 
That  He  possessed  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  last, 
nt  by  His  loud  and  fervent  exclamation  immediately  before  He 

All  the  circomstances  are  thus  shown  to  be  compatible  with 
of  the  heart,  followed,  as  a  natural  consetiuence,  by  effusion  of 
Qto  the  i>ericardium,  and  sudden  suppression  of  the  circulation, 
iden  death  surprised  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  dispatch  the 
1  persons,  and,  suspecting  probably  that  Jesus  might  not  be 
cad,  one  of  them  inflicted  a  decisive  wound,  that  is,  a  stab  to 
rt  The  flow  of  blood  and  water  is  accounted  for  by  supposing 
er  the  rupture  there  was  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rup- 
part  into  its  enclosing  capsule,  and  that  this  blood  had  separated 
solid  and  liquid  constituents — crassamentum  and  serum.  The 
'obably  pierced  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side,  opening  the  peri- 
i  obliquely  from  below.  The  contents  would  thus  be  discharged 
1  stream  of  clear,  watery  liquid,  intennixed  with  clotted  blood, 
ed  in  the  narrative.  The  interval  between  the  death  of  Christ 
!  piercing  of  the  side  is  estimated  at  two  hours,  which  is  con- 
sufficient  for  tlie  separation  of  the  solid  and  liquid  constituents 
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of  the  extra vasated  blood,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  coagulation  of  trZ-iaf 
portion  of  the  blood  still  remaining  in  the  heart. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  eiucidatioM   of 
scriptural  truth  from  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  deals  from  astriof- 
\y  orthodox  point  of  view  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  prophe- 
cies, symbols,  and  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  the  evidences  of  its  truth,  concluding  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  unconverted.     The  sole  fact  of  interest  to  the  medical 
reader  is  the  pathological  one  already  stated,  and  that,  except  in  its 
theological  bearings,  is  of  very  little  practical  importance. 

The  fifteen  articles  composing  this  volume  *  are  collected  from 
various  sources,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been  previously  pulh 
lished  in  English  periodicals.     They  include,  also,  the  most  remaAabk 
of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  by  the  author,  wliose  cll«racte^ 
istic  style  is  evident  in  every  page.     No  living  scientific  man  has  wc- 
ceeded  so  happily  as   Prof.  Huxley  in   rendering  science  popular. 
He  is  thoroughly  independent  in  his  views,  and  very  impatient  of  all 
dogmatic  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  thought,  yet  he  presents  new 
thoughts  and  startling  views  in  such  a  clear,  winning,  hmnorous  man- 
ner, that  even  those  who  reject  are  delighted  to  listen.    In  these  **  Ser- 
mons" we  find  some  of  Prof.  Huxley's  best  work,  though  he  admits  w 
a  prefatory  letter  that  he  has  outgrown  some  of  the  opinions  set  forth 
in  his  earlier  articles.    He  has  not  thought  fit>  however,  to  make  any  J* 
terations,  but  lets  each  essay  tell  its  own  story;  and  we  are  glad  that  be 
has  done  so,  for  we  can  thus  mark  some  of  the  advances  that  hare  1)^ 
made  within  a  few  years.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  cntertaiB* 
ing  reading  anywhere  than  the  most  of  these  essays,  which  abound  «t 
the  same  time  with  thoughts  and  suggestions  eminently  practical^  and 
the  most  stirring  incentives  to  mental  exertion.     His  sermon  on"-* 
Liberal  Education,  and  where  to   find  it,"  was  delivered  before  » 
working-men's  college,  and  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion  commonly  pursued,  pointing  out  with  extraordinary  clearness  the 
radical  defects  of  the  usual  college  course  of  training.     Ho  shows  tb*^ 
the  things  for  which  the  student  has  need  in  after-life  are  preci^v 
those  which  are  neglected,  while  the  memory  is  stored  with  a  ma*  ^ 
useless  learning.     He  is  far  from  underrating  the  value  of  a  dasaf** 
education,  but  he  insists  that  the  students  do  not  get  even  that   ^^ 

'  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Revieirs.  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL "• 
F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  "  Origin  of  Specie*,"  etc.,  «^'' 
Neir  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1871. 
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:  *'  That  man,  I  think,  lias  had  a  liberal  education,  who  has  been 
mned  in  Ids  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  Trill, 
does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it 
pable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  eugirte,  with  all  its 
>  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order ;  ready,  like  a 
i-€Dgine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossa- 
83  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature,  and 
16  laws  of  her  operation ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of 
and  fire,  but  whoso  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
rous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to 
all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to 
set  others  as  himselC  Such  a  one,  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has 
a  liberal  education/'  He  then  asks  where  such  an  education  can 
(btuned  among  our  schools  and  colleges.  Another  essay  is  dc- 
d  to  scientific  education  and  its  importance,  and  still  another  to 
educational  value  of  the  natural-history  sciences.  After  an  able 
iro  on  the  study  of  Zoology,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  one  on 
:oplasm,  or  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
:ks  stimulated  by  this  lecture,  the  author  sees  no  reason  to  change 
Another  paper  deals  with  the  scientific  aspects  of  Positivism.  One 
ire,  to  workingmen,  is  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,  and  discloses  the 
ders  of  Nature  stored  away  in  that  apparently  insignificant  object, 
addresses  are  upon  Geology,  and  two  review-articles  on  the  Origin 
pecies.  In  the  latter  Prof.  Huxley  throws  much  light  on  some  of 
Darwin's  theories,  acting  as  interpreter  between  the  high-priest  of 
tee  and  the  multitude.  The  finest  essay  of  all,  in  our  opinion,  is 
on  Descartes'  Discourse  touching  the  Method  of  using  one's 
ion  rightly,  and  of  seeking  Scientific  Truth,  delivered  before  the 
Dg  Men's  Christian  Society,  at  Cambridge.  The  closing  article  is 
Spontaneous  Generation,  being  the  address  made  last  year  before 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Chk  title  of  this  volume  *  sufficiently  indicates  its  general  character. 
I  Prod  Huxley's  book,  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  essays,  lectures, 
reviews,  liaving  for  their  principal  object  the  education  in  scientific 
«r8  of  unscientific  people.     Mr.  Tyndall  has  made  himself  very 

Frtgrocnts  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People :  A  Scries  of  Detached  Essays, 
iref,  and  Reviews.  By  John  Tjndall,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "  Heat  as  a 
?  of  Motion,"  "  Lectures  on  Sound,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ii 
1871 
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popular  by  his  talent  for  imparting  simple  truths,  and  disrobing  seie'x 
of  its  mysteries.     Many  writers  who  devote  themselves  to  this  pral^ 
worthy  task  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  themselves  sapei^eu 
in  their  attainments ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  either  Huxley  or  Tvb- 
dall,  who  have  both  gained  their  highest  renown  in  the  purely  scjcd- 
tific  world.     The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  impobc  to 
gather  up  these  fragments  came  from  America,  and  he,  therefore,  dedi- 
cates the  book  to  his  friends  in  the  United  States. 

■ 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  essays,  to  which  space  does  not  pcnnit 
us  to  refer  in  detail,  we  find  Matter  and  Force,  Prayer  and  Natoril 
Law,  Miracles  and  Special  Providences,  Materialism,  Ileat  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Color,  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,  Mi^etism,  Death  by  Light- 
ning, Science  and  Spirits,  Dust  and  Disease,  etc.  Perhaps  no  one 
article  that  Mr.  Tyndall  has  ever  written  provoked  more  discussion  or 
awakened  more  interest  than  that  on  Dust  and  Disease,  owing  to  ite 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  contagion  and  the  propagation  of 
disease-germs.  *  The  author  has  made  some  additions  to  his  orijpnd 
article  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  gives  in  full  detail  the  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Stoker's  treatise  on  Reflex  Insanity  *  has  already  been  for 
some  years  before  the  profession.  Tlie  present  volume  is  a  reprint, 
without  any  material  alterations,  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  the  year  1865.  The  neceasaryw 
thority  to  republish  the  paper  was  obtained  in  1867;  but  the  author 
delayed  the  issue  of  his  work  in  hopes  of  finding  time  to  enlarge  and 
amplify  it,  as  he  deems  the  subject  one  of  vast  importaoce,  wd 
hitherto  much  neglected  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
insanity.  Not  having  found  the  hoped-for  leisure,  he  is  content  to 
present  the  paper  as  it  is,  dedicating  his  book  to  the  members  of  the 
Gynecological  Society  of  Boston,  whom  ho  styles,  with  rather  (p^ 
tionable  taste,  "  thoughtful,  working,  fearless  gentlemen,  already  a  powe' 
in  the  land."  As  these  gentlemen  are  not  accustomed  to  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  such  flattery  by  a  member  of  their  own  Society 
would  appear  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Tlie  point  enforced  by  Dr.  Storer  in  his  able  ailment  is,  as  most 
of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  connection  between  some  orjranic  or  h^^ 

*  Tho  Causation,  Course,  and  Treatment  of  Reflex  losanitj  io  Women.  ^ 
Iloratto  Robmeon  Storer,  M.  D.,  LL.  a,  of  Boston.  Boston :  Lee  k  Siep*^ 
XevT  York-  La^  Sljepard  &  Dillinghtm,  1871. 
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il  uterine  disease  and  mental  derangement,  llaving  very  strong 
ictioDs  on  this  subject,  and  being  avowedly  a  gynaecological 
ialist,  he  may  be  pardoned  some  enthusiasm,  we  had  almost  said 
^ration,  in  the  detailed  treatment  of  a  favorite  topic. 

I'he  author  of  the  admirable  little  volume  entitled  "  Diseases  of 
ledum  "  *  is  already  so  well  known  to  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
bat  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  mention  his  name  in 
r  to  insure  the  character  of  his  book.  No  one  in  this  country 
enjoyed  greater  advantages,  and  had  a  more  extensive  field  of  ob- 
iioD  in  this  specialty,  than  Dr.  Van  Buren,  and  no  one  has  paid 
same  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  on  this  account 
his  views  are  of  value  and  will  be  highly  esteemed.  There  is  the 
rience  of  years  summed  up  and  given  to  the  professional  world  in 
dn  and  practical  manner.  There  are  larger  works  on  this  subject, 
as  Curling,  Brodie,  and  a  host  of  others,  but  they  have  the  disad- 
ige  of  being  less  recent  than  the  book  of  our  author,  and  conse- 
itly  they  are  not  as  well  up  with  the  times.  We  especially  com- 
i  in  the  writer  the  great  importance  which  he  attaches  to  things 
h,  though  seemingly  trivial  in  themselves,  yet  are  so  very  essential 
e  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment  of  disease  ;  as  these  have  been 
led  worthy  of  respect  by  himself,  we  trust  they  will  be  appreci- 
by  others. 

^he  object  of  the  author  has,  we  think,  been  fully  attained,  inas- 
I  as  he  has  very  happily  succeeded  in  these  lectures  in  furnishing 
i'  practical  hint«  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  utility. 

iicctares  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
il  College,  Session  1869-*70.  By  W.  11.  Van  Buren,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
t  Principles  of  Surgery,  with  Diseases  of  the  Gcnito-Urlnary  Organs,  etc., 
i  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  one  of  the  Consulting  Surgeons  of  tlic 
Tork  Hospital,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  Member  of  the  Xcw  York  Academy 
sdicine,  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  etc.  Xew  York  :  D.  Ap- 
1*  Co.,  649  and  051  Broadway,  1870  12mo,  pp.  164. 
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PHYSIOLOG  Y  AXD  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  KER  V€?ir^ 

SYSTEM. 

TRANSLATED  BY  DR.  J.  OSMUN. 

1. — Of  the  Electric  Irritability  of  the  Cerebrum.  G.  Fritch  and  £ 
HiTzio.  (Reicliert  &  DuBois's  Archives,  No.  3,  1870.  Psjcii- 
atrisches  Centralblatt,  January,  1871.) 

The  experiments  which  this  paper  describes  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  iudcfensibility  of  the  opinion  that  all  direct  irritations  of  the 
cerebrum  are  inoperative ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  knowledge 
of  the  localization  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  author's  researches.  The  fact  recognized  by  Meynert,  as  the  rwuH 
of  his  anatomical  and  pathological  inquiries,  that  the  motor  fonctions 
are  chiefly  seated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cercbnun,  is  substan- 
tiated, physiologically,  by  the  author's  experiments. 

By  applying  a  weak  current  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cere 
brum  of  a  dog,  the  authors  produced  muscle  contractions,  and  that,  too,  at 
distinctly  defined  and  always  uniform  points  in  animals  on  which  they 
experimented.  The  same  gtoup  of  muscles,  on  the  opposite  side, 
always  contracted. 

As  a  counter-experiment,  those  points  in  the  brain  which  had  been 
found,  by  electrical  irritation,  to  be  motor  centres  for  certain  poof* 
of  muKcles,  were  extirpated  in  other  dogs.  For  example,  a  piece  of 
bndn,  as  large  as  a  pea,  was  removed  from  that  point  from  which,  by 
means  of  the  electric  current,  the  muscles  of  the  foreleff  could  be  v^^ 
to  contract.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  animal,  ^though  it  comu 
move  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  no  longer  had  the  power  to  keeptbe 
foot  in  normal  positions — it  continually  turned  to  one  side. 

2. — The  Independence  of  the  Sympathetic,  Prof.  Schiff.  (Giomale 
rimpargiale,  x.,  1 870.  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt,  Jannaif}  18'^') 

The  question,  whether  the  sympathetic  is  dependent  on  orind*' 
pendent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  is  still  unsettled. 

As  this  important  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  anatomical  ^^ 
pathological  facts.  Prof.  Schiff  has  had  recourse  to  physiolopcal  ^^' 
periments.  The  first  question  ho  asked  himself  was,  What  are  the 
functions  of  the  sympathetic  ?  , 

Molinelli  and  Petit,  as  early  as  the  last  century,  discovered  ^^ 
influence  the  sympathetic  had  on  the  eye.  Valentine  and  others  ^f^ 
sequently  confirined  his  statement,  that  the  division  of  the  ccrnc** 
portion  contracted,  while  its  irritation  dilated  the  pupil  W«g"^ 
showed,  further,  that  in  the  first  case  the  eyeball  sinks  somewhat  dcejX;' 
into  the  socket;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  more  pro**^** 
nent,  as  in  cxophthalmus. 
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Ige  and  Waller  showed  that  the  irritation  of  the  cilio-spinal 
in  the  spinal  cord  produced  the  same  phenomena  as  the  irrita- 
thc  cenical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  thus  demonstrated 
bability  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Schiff  goes 
thcr,  and  shows  that  the  division  of  the  medulla  oblongata  pro- 
he  same  phenomena  as  the  division  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
apathetic,  and  thus  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  seat  of 
henomena. 

)ther  function  of  the  sympathetic  is,  according  to  Valentine's 
tions,  the  vasomotor  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The 
ressure  increases  if  the  nerve  be  irritated,  and  decreases-<*the 
being  enlarged — if  the  nerve  be  divided. 
:h  the  exception  of  the  cases  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  spinal 
:ert  a  vasomotor  influence,  Schiflf  endeavors  to  show,  by  experi- 
that  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  vasomotor  action,  ascribed 
sympathetic,  to  the  centr^  cerebro-spinal  system, 
for  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  heart,  Schiff  de- 
emphatically. 

I  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  can  also,  says  Schiff,  be 
d  by  irritating  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  according 
manner  of  effecting  the  irritation.  This  influence,  however, 
vhen  the  splanchnic  nerve  is  divided. 

for  the  part  the  sympathetic  plays  in  nutrition  and  the  sccre- 
•chiff  considers  the  first  a  chemical  process,  upon  which  the 
ifluence  is  only  indirect  The  latter  takes  place  in  many  of 
inds  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord ;  in 
lands  the  secretorv  process  is  arrested  by  the  influence  of  the 
hetic,  because  in  this  case  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympathetic, 
effect  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  run  into  those  of  the  cen- 
ve  apparatus,  which  effect  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  But, 
iff  believes  he  has  shown  that  all  rise  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
8  no  doubt  that  here  also  the  sympathetic  can  only  be  consid- 
I  a  conductor  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  medulla  oblon- 

B  undisputed  that  psychical  acts  are  determined  by  the  brain, 
ring  a  dog  and  a  cat  together,  their  psychical  irritation  is  mani- 
Dore  especially  therein  that  the  hair  of  the  dog  on  his  back,  of 
on  her  tail,  stands  up.  Now,  if  we  destroy,  in  the  cat,  the  lum- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  bring  her  together  with  a  strange 
e  hair  of  the  .tail  will  still  rise.  If  we  leave  the  spinal  nerves 
and  divide,  on  both  sides,  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  sympa- 
the  hair  of  the  cat*s  tail  will  remain  smooth,  even  though  she 
eked  by  a  dog. 

• . 
te  Central  Veinrpulse  in  Epilepsy  and  Kindred  Conditions, — 
u  KosTL  and  Niembtschkk.     (Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  1870, 
I  the  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt,  Januar}*,  1871.) 

A  paper  represents  only  a  part  of  the  researches  undertaken  by 
thors  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  cases  of 
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psychosis.  To  this  end,  they  examined,  in  250  individuals,  468  eyes. 
They  found  the  venous  pulse  in  66  eyes  belonging  to  36  patients,  who 
were  epileptics,  or  were  afflicted  with  some  ailing  akin  to  epilepsy. 

A  detailed  history  of  these  cases  is  communicated.  The  authors 
divide  them  into  three  groups  : 

1.  Those  with  genuine  epilepsy,  12  in  number,  of  which  10  had 
strongly -marked  maniacal  tendencies.  2.  Those  afflicted  with  a  disorder 
akin  to  epilepsy,  17  in  number.  3.  Those  in  which  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  epilepsy  discoverable,  7  in  number. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  in  these  cases  showed : 

1.  In  a  few  instances  there  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  which  was 
chiefly  in  the  substance  of  the  lens,  partly  in  the  form  of  little  opaque 
dots  and  partly  as  lines  radiating  from  the  centre.  Partial  opacity 
of  the  lens-substance  was  more  frequent  in  the  cases  of  the  second 
group. 

2.  Anomalies  of  refraction.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  hjpcropic. 
In  the  eye  of  one  patient,  who  had  an  inveterate  epilepsy,  the  remains 
of  the  membrane  of  Wachendorf  were  found,  which  justified  the  con- 
clusion that  development  had  been  imperfect. 

3.  Myopia  in  two  cases. 

4.  Maceration  of  the  pigment.  In  16  cases,  the  vessels  of  the 
choroid  were  sometimes  only  indicated,  and  sometimes  visible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disappearance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  pig- 
ment epithelial  cells,  which  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  retina. 
All  of  tliese  cases,  with  one  exception,  were  incurable. 

5.  Changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  papilla: 

a.  Anomalies  of  form.  The  form  of  papilla  was  generally  normal ; 
in  two  cases  only  were  there  good  grounds  for  suspecting  a  congenital 
abnormality  in  this  particular.  In  one  of  these  the  papilla  wa;^ 
irregular  in  shape,  in  the  other  it  presented  the  figure  of  a  vertical 
rhombus, 

6.  Changes  in  the  level  of  the  pnpilla.  Excavation  of  the  optic  disks 
was  found  12  times  in  nine  patients.  In  some  cases  it  was  central,  in 
othei-s  peripheric.     A  portion  of  them  were  doubtless  congenital. 

c.  Anomalies  of  size.  In  only  one  instance  was  the  papilla  found 
to  be  remarkably  small. 

d.  Anomalies  of  color.  In  anaemic  conditions,  the  grayish  red  of 
the  papilla  was  pale,  bo  pale,  indeed,  on  the  outer  half,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  lamina  cribrosa  could  be  seen.  In  6  cases  one-half,  in  9 
cases  a  third  only  of  the  papilla,  was  found  normal  in  color — grayish 
red. 

The  cause  of  the  brain-anaemia  was  cither  a  general  anasmia,  or  it 
was  due  to  local  conditions  and  manifested  itself  in  the  eye  by  pallor 
of  the  papilla. 

Two  patients,  in  whom  the  papilla3  were  not  whitish,  but  gray, 
sufliered  from  symptoms  of  brain-atrophy.  These  symptoms  were  more 
marked  in  the  patient  in  whom  the  gray  was  present  m  both  papiDa^. 

6.  Succulence  of  the  retina.  In  10  cases,  which  presented  the 
phenomena  of  a  general  anaemia,  the  examination  showed,  nevcrtheles:*, 
a  turgidity  in  the  retinal  vessels  in  consequence  of  their  being  ove^ 
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ftUed — a  reactive  hyporaemia,  following  the  antemia,  with  dilatation 
^^  the  veins  and  optic  capillaries.  The  central  veins  were  all  distended, 
*^nie  more,  some  less.  In  no  case  were  they  small.  The  ectasis  of 
the  central  veins,  the  surcharged  condition  of  the  optic  capillaries,  and 
retinal  turgescence,  also  characterize  the  reactive  hypenBmia. 

Special  attention  should  he  called  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases, 
where  turgor  retinae  exists,  and  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  no  change 
>^  iboml  in  the  pigment  epithelial  cells. 

In  old,  incurahle  epileptics,  distention  of  the  central  arteries  and 
contraction  of  the  central  veins  are  usual. 

7,  Central  vessels  of  the  retina.  They  were  often  in  contrary  con- 
<iition8  with  regard  to  size,  the  arteries  being  small  and  the  veins  large, 
<uid  vice  vena. 

Large  central  arteries  characterize  severe  cases  of  epilepsy. 
Lai^  veins  are  often  found  in  reactive  hypenemia,  and  are  a  favor- 
3.l>le  diiupiostic  sign. 

8.  The  vein-pulse.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  should  be  looked 
for,  according  to  the  authors,  in  the  general  ansemia  of  the  body,  or  in 
the  local  anaemia  of  the  head,  as  every  thing  that  lessens  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  internal  carotid  may  cause  a  vein-pulse. 

The  anaemia  of  the  retina  manifests  itself  most  frequently  by  the 
pulae-phenomena  in  the  veins ;  then,  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  by  the 
pulae  of  the  arteries. 

The  vein-pulse  was  not  found  in  equal  intensity  in  all  of  the  thirty- 
Bix  cases,  and  not  always  in  both  eyes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  seat 
of  the  vein-pulse  is  more  frequently  in  the  left  eye. 

Thepaper  ends  with  the  following  risumS : 

1.  Tne  vein-pulse  b  produced,  when  the  eye  through  extra-  or  intra- 
ocular pressure  becomes  amemic. 

2.  If  ansemia  of  the  eye  arises — which  manifests  itself  by  the  pallor 
of  the  papilla,  by  a  general  deficiency  of  blood,  or  by  an  insufficient 
•'Jpply  of  blood  in  the  internal  carotid — it  is  accompanied  by  a  vein- 
pUse.  For  this  reason  these  phenomena  appear  in  epilepsy  and  kindred 
^Is  in  which  ansemia  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

3.  In  the  lower  grades  of  anaemia,  the  patients  suffer  from  occasional 
Slackness  before  the  eyes,  from  vertigo,  and  temporary  loss  of  conscious- 
'^^ai.  The  more  marked  the  anaemia,  the  more  marked  the  impotence 
of  the  oi^gan  affected.  In  the  eye  the  power  to  see  is  arrested!,  in  the 
ot"nin  to  feel,  will,  and  think.  The  patient  remains  for  a  longer  time 
^ticonsoioaa. 

4.  In  ansemic  patients,  a  reddish  discoloration  of  the  papilla,  en- 
^^Ig^ment  of  the  retinal  veins,  and  a  swelling  of  the  retinal  tissue,  are 
*>lUld. 

This  condition  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  a  hypera^mia 
^Uowing  the  anaemia.  A  low  grade  of  reactive  hypcraemia  is  attended 
oy  pain,  cramps,  increased  irritability,  and  mental  excitement  A  high 
C^'^^e  ia  characterized  by  convulsions,  hallucinations,  and  insanity. 
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4. — Electricity  in  Psychiatry,  Dr.  Rudolf  Arndt.  (Archiv  ftlr  Pay- 
cliiatrie,  II.  Bd.  u.  3.  Heft,  und  Psychiatrisclies  Centralblatt,  Febru- 
ary, 1871.) 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  electric  current  dates  bark 
to  tbe  beginning  of  tbis  century.  But  the  observations  relating  to  it 
were  not  numerous,  and  those  that  we  find  reported  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, wanting  in  scientific  accuracy.  It  was  not  until  after  Dachennc, 
in  1850,  made  his  experiments  known  to  the  public,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Meyer,  Rcmak,  Du  Bois-Rejinond,  Pfluger,  and  Heidenheira,  that 
experiments  wore  made,  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  the  electric 
current 

In  1 859  Drs.  Teilleux  and  Auzouy,  of  Mar^ville,  published  their 
experience,  in  the  Annales  M6dico-psychologiques,  with  the  electric 
current  in  the  treatment  of  mental  ^seases. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  described,  till  now,  were  made 
with  the  rotation  and  induction  apparatus. 

For  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  applicability  and  curative 
powers  of  the  galvanic  battery  in  diseases  of  the  mind  we  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Bcnedikt  [Electrotherapie,  1868]. 

Encouraged  by  the  few  facts  discovered  by  Prof.  B.,  Dr.  Amdt  has 
undertaken  to  obtain  more  reliable  data  for  the  application  of  electricitv 
in  psychoses.  He  was  specially  prompted  to  make  this  attempt  by  his 
success  in  treating  a  case  of  progressive  paralysis  by  Faradization. 

Amdt  undertook  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  Faradaic  current, 
on  the  insane,  but  he  met  with  no  success.  Melancholy  and  anxiety 
were  alike  increased  until  he  was  compelled  to  desist  from  experiment- 
ing: further.  The  action  of  the  current  was  also  unfavorable  in  second- 
ary  forms.     In  cases  of  apathetic  imbecility,  fainting  was  frequent. 

On  the  contrary,  Amdt  obtained  favorable  results  in  cases  of  simple 
primary  or  secondary  depression.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  induction  current  exerts  a  strong  exciting  influence  on  th^  central 
organs,  and  in  all  cases  of  primary  psychical  disease,  in  which  we  have 
to  do  with  increased  irritability,  it  is  contraindicated.  It  should,  also, 
not  be  employed  in  secondary  cases,  which  are  characterized  by  a  high 
grade  of  irritable  weakness.  It  is  useful  only  in  cases  of  simple  de- 
pression accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  functions. 

In  cases  when,  in  consequence  of  psychical  depression,  the  breathings 
process  is  superficial  and  insufficient,  the  Faradization  of  the  phrenic 
nerves  was  resorted  to. 

The  action  of  the  induction  current,  according  to  A.,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  cold  baths  and  douches — like  these,  it  is  an  irritant.  It  is  never 
tonic,  still  less  has  it  any  specific  action. 

The  author  now  considers  this  action  of  the  constant  current,  which 
exerts  a  radical  influence,  changing  the  functional  and  nutritive  condi- 
tions. After  explaining  the  manner  of  producing  the  constant  current 
and  the  physiological  laws  according  to  which  it  acts,  he  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  points  at  which  the  current  should  be  applied.  If 
he  does  indorse  the  opinion,  that  psychoses  should  be  considered  as 
diseases  of  the  brain,  he  nevertheless  believes  a  common  basis  should 
be  established  by  which  the  individual  cases  can  be  judged.   This  com- 
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nion  "basis  Arndt  thinks  he  finds  in  the  delicate  molecular  changes  in 
the  brain,  which  changes  are  manifested  by  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
molecules  and  increased  impressionability,  and  cause  that  peripheric  or 
central  irritation — not  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  but  only  the 
fpinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata — which  produces  psychoses,  and  that 
ui  the  majority  of  cases  of  mental  disturbance  a  serious  brain-affection 
pt>ws  out  of  this  spinal  trouble.  Hence  the  galvanic  current  should 
^  applied  to  the  peripheric  nerves,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  medulla 
oblongata. 

As  for  the  peripheric  or  central  application,  it  will  hardly  ever  be 
possible  to  apply  the  current  peripherically  only. 

On  the  contrar}',  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  spinal 
cord,  it  may  be  applied  peripherically  there,  where  the  psychosis  ap- 
peared with  or  alter  a  neuralgia,  and  is  sustained  by  it,  and  there, 
W'litn  the  ruling  symptoms  are  aggravated  with  the  appearance  of 
poripberical  affections,  palpitation,  oppression  of  the  heart,  spasms  of 
tbo  huynXy  etc.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  spinal  cord,  when  the 
pexipheric  affections  are  wanting,  or  may  be  considered  as  eccentric 
pixyections. 

The  galvanunng  of  the  head,  otherwise  the  brain,  which  till  now 
l^*^  been  followed  by  few  encouraging  results,  should,  according  to 
A^mdt,  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  object  is  only  to  produce  a 
temporaiT  or  a  tranquillizing  effect 

rinaliy,  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  tried  in  those  cases,  also,  in 
^hich  the  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  are  caused  and  maintained  by  a 
disease  of  the  peripheric  organs. 

For  the  special  application  of  the  galvanic  current  all  the  circum- 
stances should  be  specially  considered.  In  order  to  give  this  maxim  a 
practical  basis,  the  author  communicates  in  extenso  several  cases. 

The  galvanic  current  acts  very  favorably  in  those  cases  of  psychical 
^^Ucaso  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  traced  to  vaso-motor 
^Kstorbances.  In  those  cases  also,  where  material  changes  have  taken 
place,  not  nnfreqaently  an  improvement  may  be  effected. 

^- — lUb^raetures  in  the  Insane,  George  Hearder  and  Prof.  Gudden. 

S Journal  of  Mental  Sciences,  January,  1871.  Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric, 
IBd.  8.  Heft,  und  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt,  February,  1871.) 

Hearder  informs  us  that  in  the  Carmarthen  County  asylum,  during 
^^fO,  twenty  autopsies  were  made,  and  in  each  case  the  condition  of 
^l^e  ribs  and  sternum  was  carefully  examined. 

In  eleven  cases  they  were  found  normal,  in  nine  cases,  however,  in 
*  pathological  condition — ^the  bones  being  more  or  less  brittle.  They 
^puld  break  under  the  pressure  of  a  finger,  and  could  be  easily  cut 
^itb  a  knife.  In  a  few  cases,  the  spongy  substance,  at  the  points 
Jliere  they  broke  easily,  had  nexirly  disappeared ;  in  its  stead  a  cavity 
filled  with  thin  pus  was  found. 

The  fractures  produced  on  the  bodies  were  incomplete — ^the  peri- 
o«t€um  remained  intact,  the  bones  retained  their  positions,  and  could 
«iot  be  made  to  crepitate. 

In  three  cases,  the  sternum  was  diseased  and  abnormally  friable  at 
<>^c  and  the  same  point,  namely,  at  articulations  of  the  second  and 
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tbird  ribs.  This  pathological  coDdition  of  the  bones  of  the  chest  b 
a  concomitant  of  any  particular  form  of  mental  disease ;  it  maj  appczs 
at  any  age  and  in  either  sex. 

The  rib-fractures,  that  here  and  there  occur  in  asylums  for  the  ^ 
sane  are,  therefore,  only  rarely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mistreatment 
the  guardians,  and  it  is,  says  Hcarder,  remarkable  that  rib-fractn^r 
arc  not  more  frequent  among  restless  patients,  if  wo  consider  the  f^ 
qucney  of  this  diseased  condition  of  the  bones.  This  circumstar:^ 
speaks  for  the  care  and  efficiency  of  the  guardians. 

Prof.  Gudden,  several  years  ago,  called  the  attention  of  the  medi.^ 
profession  to  the  frequency  of  rib-fractures  among  the  insane,  and  p^u^ 
lished  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  together  with  that  of  some  o{ 
his  colleagues. 

In  one  hundred  autopsies — fifty  each  of  males  and  females — nh- 
fractures  were  found  in  sixteen  cases.  Of  these  sixteen,  two  only  were 
women. 

Of  the  fourteen  men  eight  were  paralytics. 

In  four  cases  only  one  rib,  in  twelve  several  ribs,  were  broken.  In 
one  case  fourteen,  in  another  twenty-three,  and  in  a  third  thirty  fnw- 
tures  were  found. 

In  a  few  cases  only  were  the  fractures  fresh  or  tolerably  fre«li ;  the 
majority  were  so  old  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  their  date. 

With  the  rib-fractures y  the  remains  qf  bloody  tumors  icere  frequeKtly 
found. 

Concerning  the  osteomalacia,  Gudden  says  that,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, it  is  not  so  very  rare  among  the  insane.  A  case  of  general  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  with  thirty  rib-fractures,  in  a  woman  seventy  yean  of 
age,  came  under  his  observation. 

The  fractures  are  usually  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  and  theo, 
in  most  cases,  they  are  old. 

Rib-fractures  are  produced : 

1.  By  faUing  or  running  against  something.  But  Gudden  has  ob- 
served no  cases  in  which  the  fractures  were  traceable  to  these  cattse& 

2.  The  patients  injure  one  another. 

3.  In  some  instances,  the  fractures  are  the  result  of  mistreatment 
on  the  part  of  their  guardians. 

With  regard  to  those  fractures  the  patients  sustain  in  the  asyloms, 
Gudden  remarks  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  that  the  more  inteJugtn^ 
attentive,  and  gentle  the  guardians  are,  the  more  absolute  their  control 
and  the  less  they  resort  to  force,  the  less  rib-fractures  there  wiD  be. 

6. — Subcutaneous  Injections  of  Morphia  in  the  TVeatment  cf  ^ 
Insane.  Dr.  O.  Wolff.  (Archiv  f\ir  Psychiatrie,  11.  Bd,  8  Heft,  and 
the  Psychiatrisches  Central olatt,  February,  1871). 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  develop  the  subcataneoiit  nw  ^^ 
morphia  into  a  general  or  systematic  method  of  treating  insanity.  Bi^ 
incentive  was  the  fact  that  morphia  exerts  a  powerful  inflaence  on  tha 
vasomotor  nerves,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  palbologicnl 
changes  that  take  place  in  cases  of  psychosis.    The  nearer  be  DKic 
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>n  to  the  vasomotor  centre,  the  more  powerful  he  hoped 
lie  eflfect,  and,  indeed,  the  result  of  injections  into  the  neck, 
r  and  lateral  portion,  was  most  marked  as  w^ell  toward  the 
lessening  the  psychical  irritability,  as  toward  the  periphery, 
he  pain. 

opinion  of  the  author,  the  mishaps  experienced  in  the  ad- 
I  nave  tended  to  prevent  a  sysK^matic  method  for  the  use  of 
OS  morphia-injections  being  adopted.  These  mishaps,  with 
)n  of  the  empty  fear  of  tapping  a  vein,  which  should  not 
vantageously,  are  twofold.  The  unfavorable  effects  appear 
lediately  after  the  injection,  or  (and  these  are  the  more  dan- 
ients)  about  two  hours  afterward.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
pend  on  the  dose  injected ;  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  result 
ct  injury  of  a  nerve.  The  patient  becomes  unconscious, 
iff  and  rigid,  the  face  cyanotic,  the  respiration  diflScult.  It 
to  raise  the  patient  up,  and  to  bend  the  head  forward, 
ould  be  put  to  bed  with  the  head  propped  up.  In  a  few 
3  muscles  relax,  the  respiration  becomes  regular,  and  in  a 
:he  patient  regains  consciousness. 

jond  class  of  unfavorable  phenomena  follow  relatively  or 
CO  large  doses.  In  the  first  hour,  the  pulse  of  the  patient 
id,  and  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  increased.  In  the 
70  hours,  he  begins  to  be  restless,  and  finally  sinks  pale  and 
the  ground.  At  first  he  can  be  aroused,  but  later  he  lies 
amovablc,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  half  open.  The  tcm- 
3  fallen  several  degrees,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  slow,  the  in- 
nly  from  three  to  four  a  minute,  are  followed  by  expirations 
long.  Venesection  in  the  neck  to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces 
the  surest  means  of  saving  the  patient^s  life.  As  it  is  of  the 
ortance  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  the  gases  in  the  blood, 
be  taken  to  promote  perspiration,  and  not  suppress  it  by 
covering.  It  is  well  to  empty  the  bladder,  to  prevent  its 
the  pelvic  veins. 

i  such  accidents  on  the. one  hand,  and  to  obtain  the  desired 
e  other,  the  sensitiveness  of  different  individuals  to  morphia 
onsidered.  Experiment  has  shown,  that  small  doses  irri- 
Tate — the  pulse ;  that  large  doses,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  — 
►ulse.  When,  however,  a  patient  has  naturally  a  slow  pulse, 
.  will  easily  do  that  which,  in  another,  with  a  rapid  pulse, 
be  done  with  large  doses. 

ral,  old  persons  should  be  treated  with  small,  and  youthful 

b  larger  doses.     Further,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  cere- 

3bro-spinal  paralysis,  small  doses  must  be  employed,  and 

r  doses  must  be  resorted  to  with  extreme  caution  in  all 

there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  interferes 

irt*s  actioD.     At  the  beginning  the  dose  is,  with  a  slow  pulse, 

a  rapid  pulse,  f  gr.     These  quantities  may  be  cautiously 

ft  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  the  remedy,  to  I^ 

These  quantities  are  to  be  given,  as  a  rule,  pro  die,  that 

injection  is  not  to  be  given  until  the  effects  of  the  first 
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have  wholly  disappeared.     Of  these  effects,  the  most  notable  is 
vomiting,  which  is  not  only  not  injurious^  but  is  often  beneficial 
the  irritability  of  the  patient  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
injections  must  not  be  immediately  discontinued;  they  should  be  0^3 
tinued  for  a  time,  with  gradually-decreased  doses. 

In  the  treatment  of  recurrent  (circulftrer)  forms  of  insanity,  toler^lb. 
or  large  doses  are  to  be  employed  on  the  first  appeamnee  of  ^n 
premonitions  of  an  attack,  be  they  mild  or  violent.     If  the  attack  taj 
already  set  in,  the  treatment  should  be  beg^n  with  an  injection  of  frooi 
^  to  1|^  gr.,  and  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hours  to  follow  it  up 
with  one,  two,  and  if  necessary  three  "  auxiliary  injections"  in  decrej»- 
ing  doses.     In  this  manner  the  majority  of  maniacal  paroxpros  may 
be  broken. 

A  prophylactic  employment  of  morphiarinjections  is  based  apon 
the  observation  that  intercurrent,  seemingly  sudden  attacks  in  mental 
diseases,  even  if  their  acme  is  very  short,  still  are  several  hours  or  daw  . 
in  appearing  and  disappearing,  during  which  periods,  accidents  may 
hasten  or  renew  the  attack.  Besides  the  injection,  therefore,  which  ia 
intended  to  calm  the  patient  during  the  attack,  it  is  advisable  to  inject 
a  smaller  quantity  of  morphia,  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

The  action  of  the  morphia  will  be  promoted  by  warm  baths  and  a 
purgative. 

Finally,  in  most  cases  where  morphia-injections  are  of  no  arail, 
chloral  hydrate  will  be  found  useful, 

7. — Observations  of  Ampullaceous  JSctcues  of  the  Blood-ventl^ 
Dr.  R.  Arndt.  (Virchow's  Archives,  vol.  iL,  No.  4,  and  the  Psj* 
chiatrisches  Ccntralblat^  for  February,  1871.) 

Dr.  Amdt  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  microscopically  tbe 
above-named  ectascs  on  the  brain  of  a  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
who  died  in  the  Greifswald  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  He  was  tabetic, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  disease  became  aphasia 

This  latter  condition  was  ascribed  to  changes  that  were  found,  at 
the  autopsy,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  left  frontal  portion  of  the  brain. 
The  cortical  substance  (Markmasse),  as  far  as  it  is  farmed  of  the  filsoo* 
threads  (F&serzugen),  that  descend  firom  the  third  frontal  convolntioD 
(Windung),  was  traversed  through  and  through  by  aneorismally  en- 
larged vessels,  so  that  the  section  was  extraordinarily  porous.  One  of 
the  enlarged  vessels  that  took  its  origin  in  the  pia  ma^r  of  the  gynu 
fornicatus,  where  it  was  not  larger  than  a  hair,  was  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  raven's  quill ;  its  walls  were  thick,  irregoUuv  and  iu  some  places 
grown  together.  The  other  vessels  were  not  ao  much  enhuged,  but 
their  dilatation  extended  to  the  capillaries,  where  they  appeared  in 
numberless  bottle-shaped  formations.  It  was  these  formations  that 
Amdt  subjected  to  a  microscopic  examination. 

'  In  some  cases  they  were  colorless,  surrounded  by  a  fibrooa  net^  ^ 
others  marble  gray,  in  others  again  deep  red,  or  red  with  yellow  spots- 

Amdt  found  farther  that  uiis  formation  was  nnquestionablj  con- 
nected with  the  vessels ;  that,  indeed,  in  reality,  it  bulged  out  from  the 
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iarpcd  capillaries  in  the  form  of  pustules  or  bubbles,  which  were,  as 
•eady  stated,  of  various  colors — red,  gray,  colorless,  and  speckled. 
ley  were  the  ssme  bottle-shaped  ectases,  and  the  question  was,  how 
e  various  forms  they  presented  were  produced. 

The  more  minute  examination  showed  that  the  red  bulges  (Ausstiil- 
ung)  were  lateral  enlargements  of  the  capillaries  (Capellaroohrs),  with 
ae  enveloping  adventitia;  that  the  marble-gray,  together  with  tlic 
olorlcas  bulges,  were  enlargements  of  the  adventitia  only.  In  the  first 
;ase  they  were  filled  with  lymphoid  corpuscles ;  in  the  second  case  the 
Hilj^es  consisted  of  a  thin  membrane,  and  seemed  to  contain  nothing 
)ut  lymph,  without  any  lymph-corpuscles. 

The  circmnstaucc  that  Amdt  saw  the  capillaiy  vessels  proper,  at 
tlie  points  of  enlargement,  intact,  argues  that  the  adventitia  enclose  a 
lymph-cavity. 

The  fibres  between  the  lymph-corpuscles  Arndt  believes  to  be  co- 
Sffulated  lymph.  The  bubble-like  (blasenartig)  formation,  enveloped  in 
R  bundle  of  fibres,  he  looks  upon  as  the  result  of  a  degeneration,  which 
underlie  the  ampullae.  If  we  except  these  degenerations,  Amdt,  as 
the  result  of  his  examinations,  recognizes  in  the  capillaries  three  forms 
of  ectases : 

1.  One  in  whicli  the  whole  capillary  wall,  the  capillary  canal  (Rohr) 
u)(l  the  adventitia,  are  at  the  same  time  bulged  out  (ausbuchten)  and 
Wood  is  found  in  the  bulge— complete  ampuUaceous  ectasis. 

2.  A  form  in  which  the  adventitia'  only  are  bulged  out,  and  in  the 
bulges  lymph  and  lymph-corpuscles  only  are  found. 

3.  A  form,  which  is  something  between  the  two.  Both  mem- 
)rancs  bulge  out  in  a  measure  independently,  and  in  difierent  degree. 

These  two  latter  forms  Amdt  characterizes  as  incomplete  aropulla- 
;eous  ectases,  and  the  first  of  the  two  as  adventitial  ectasis. 

8. — 0/  the^  till  notOy  Unnoted  Influence  of  the  Neri^ous  System  on 
ht  Temperature  of  the  Body  and  on  the  Circulation,  K  Heidenheim. 
Pfluger's  Archiv,  iii.,  10,11,  and  the  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt, 
ebruary,  1871. 

If  a  sensitive  nerve  be  irritated,  no  matter  how  temporarily,  electri- 
illy  or  mechanically,  the  temperature  everywhere  sinks  in  the  interior 
f  the  body.  Thb  influence  of  the  sensitive  nerves  on  the  temperature 
spends  on  the  medulla  oblongata  (das  verlangertes  Mask),  for  a  sep- 
tUioii  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons  Varolii  makes  no 
um^  in  the  phenomena ;  not  so,  however,  a  division  between  the 
edalla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis.  Further,  direct  irritation  of 
le  raeduUa  oblongata  with  electricity,  or  by  suspending  the  breath, 
rodnces  a  like  efibct  on  the  temperature.  As  the  temperature  sinks, 
16  pressure  of  the  blood,  in  both  the  ai-teries  and  veins,  is  perceptibly 
(areased. 

The  author's  experiments  show  that  the  irritati')n  of  the  vasomotor 
jrves  not  only  increases  the  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels,  but  also  in- 
■eases  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  The  return,  therefore,  of  the 
ood  cooled  in  the  lungs  and  at  the  surface  is  hastened,  which  accounts 
r  the  decrease  of  temperature  intemallv. 
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9. — An  Undescrihed  Anomaly  of  Motor  Limitation,     Dr.  Frieh 
RICH  FiEBKR.     (The  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt,  February,  1871.) 

This  paper  relates  to  the  following  case : 

J.  D.,  aged  forty-two,  was  received  November  29,  1869,  into  oca 
of  Dr.  Fieber's  wards,  in  the  AVUrzburg  Hospital.  He  had  alwa^ 
been  well  until  tlie  winter  of  1866,  when,  according  to  his  account, 
consequence  of  living  in  a  dhnip  house,  he  was  attacked  by  dnrti^ 
pains  in  small  of  the  back,  which  were  followed  by  weakness,  and  B 
creased  sensibility  in  both  right,  and  finally  in  both  left  extremities.  T 
patient  was  received  into  a  hospital  at  Prague,  where  it  was  found  tb^ 
he  could  walk  but  slowly,  and  with  very  short  steps ;  that  the  elect^B 
muscular  contractility  and  sensibility  in  the  right  upper  and  in  bcn» 
lower  extremities  were  diminished. 

After  three  weeks'  treatment  with  the  galvanic  current,  the  patii^ 
was  discharged  much  improved. 

The  malady  becoming  again  aggravated,  the  patient  was  recei%^<^ 
into  the  Wtlrzburg  Hospital. 

Dr.  Fieber  found  his  muscles  well  developed.     The  features  of  Xhe 
face  seemed  immobile,  stony.     His  speech  was  abrupt^  rare,  and  meas- 
ured.    His  movements  reminded  the  observer  of  a  puppet  or  pendo- 
lum. 

His  intelligence  was  intact.     His  organs  of  sense,  chest,  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  were  normal. 

There  were  points  at  which  Le  experienced  pain,  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  pressure — ^l)etween  the  spinal  column  and  the  anterior 
Spine  of  the  ilium. 

His  humor  was  calm,  serious,  not  changeable  as  in  hysteria  ^Trili". 
Tlie  farado-muscular  contractility  seemed  normal ;  the  gHlvano-mnscc- 
lar  gave  difterent  results. 

As  for  the  voluntary  movements,  the  chief  peculiarity  was  a  certain 
desire  to  change.  The  nmscles  of  the  face  contracted  normally,  but 
slowly.  The  head  could  be  turned  in  every  direction,  but  more  easily 
to  the  right,  when  the  patient  walked  backward,  than  when  he  walked 
forward.  He  could  stand  firmly  with  closed  eyes.  Disturbances  of 
coordination  and  cutaneous  anesthesia  were  nowhere  present 

He  could  execute  all  the  movements  of  the  body,  but  only  dowlv 
and  with  great  exertion,  especially  when  he  lay  on  his  back,  and  turned 
over,  or  on  his  side.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  invariably  stood  up  on 
the  foot  and  let  himself  fall,  holding  huuself  quite  rigid.  Upwarf 
movements  of  the  arms  were  hnpossible.  Both  biceps  were  sligbti,' 
contracted.  Tlie  strength  of  the  anns  was  not  materially  diminiabc<J» 
but  violent  exertion  produced  clonic  spasms.  The  movement  of  the 
individual  fingers  was  not  difficult. 

Most  remarkable  were  the  motility  anomalies  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  patient*8  steps,  when  he  walked,  were  short,  his  gait  steady 
and  certain,  but  very  slow.  He  could  not  walk  fost,  but  he  could  nw 
with  great  nimbleness.  When  he  ran,  however,  his  feet  were  aboot 
three  times  the  usual  distance  apart.  He  could  easily  chan|^  his  di- 
rection and  stop  without  difficulty. 
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The  patient  was  materially  relieved  by  giving  him  a  weiglit  of  say, 
I  pounds  to  carry,  especially  in  the  rig:ht  hand.  Thus  loaded  he 
uld  walk  rapidly  and  firmly,  and  the  upper  extremities  were  visibly 
^er  in  their  movements.  Later  he  was  compelled  to  urinate  every 
o  honrs,  more  or  less  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  urinated  spontaneously,  with 
doll  pain. 

The  sexual  functions  were  impaired.     His  appearance  was  ana»mic. 

Dr.  Fieber  now  endeavors  to  explain  this  case.  While  he  refrains, 
p  the  present,  from  an  attempt  to  localize  the  disturbances  ana- 
mically,  he  seeks  to  account  for  them  patholonrically  by  supposins: 
at  an  abnormal  irritation  exists,  which  manifests  itself  by  a  continual 
sire  to  be  in  motion.  To  this  desire  is  opposed  the  woll-known  reg- 
iting  action  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  When,  however,  the  latt<>r 
io  cause  a  movement,  the  check  is  wanting,  and  an  abnonnal  irrita- 
>n  and  the  will  unite  to  cause  an  exaggerated  action.  In  this  way  it 
conceivable  how  a  very  slow  movement — a  slow  walk — and  a  rapid 
>vement — running — are  possible,  while  a  medium  movement,  a  tolera- 
Y  rapid  walk,  for  example,  is  impossible.  In  order  to  explain  the 
ssibility  to  make  medium  movements  when  carrying  a  weight, 
sbcr  adds  that  the  extenial,  artificial  impediment  unites  with  the 
^lative  action  of  the  brain-lobes.  Their  combined  influence  suffices 
so  counteract  the  abnormal  inclination  to  rapid  movements  as  to 
able  the  patient  to  walk  rapidly. 

10. — Paralysis  Agitans  and  Kindred  Conditions  in  Paralytic 
'emor.  Dr.  Albert  Eulenburg.  (From  his  Hand-Book  of  Func- 
*nal  Nervous  Diseases.  Berlin,  1871.  Psychiatrisches  Centralblatt, 
irch,  1871.) 

TTie  initial  and  principal  symptom  of  paralysis  agitans  is  the  tremor, 
lich  exhibits  now  as  a  simple  trembling,  in  the  form  of  weak,  oscil- 
ing,  rapidly  successive  contractions,  and  now  as  violent  clonic  con- 
Isions.  These  movements  begin  mostly  in  the  upper  extremities,  and 
tend  slowly  to  the  lower  extremities  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
the  latter  case  the  patient  sometimes  stutters.  More  rarely  are  the 
iscles  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  neck,  implicated.  In  an 
casional  case,  the  tremor  is  circumscribed  to  one  side  of  the  body. 

The  trembling  is  independent  of  voluntary  and  passive  movements. 
lis  feet  may  be  turned  to  account  in  distinguishing  this  affection 
"tn  yarious  forms  of  chorea  as  well  as  from  sclerosis  of  the  ncrve- 
utres. 

The  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  the  tremor  as  a  secondary  symp- 
11,  and  increases  slowly;  remains  in  most  causes  incomplete,  and  is 
t  InfrequeDtly  circumscribed.  The  extensor  nmscles  of  the  hand  are 
ry  firequently  its  seat  The  electric  reaction,  as  well  for  the  induc- 
^c  as  for  the  galvanic  current,  remains,  in  the  affected  muscles,  un- 
'WJged,  In  exceptional  cases  only  are  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
^JScles  of  the  skeleton  (Sketellmuskeln)  excepted,  implicated  in  the 
^t^lysis.  The  temperature,  despite  the  continuous  muscular  action,  is 
ot  increased. 
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Disturbances  of  sensibility  show  themselves  now  in  the  form  of 
paralytic  sensations — pricking,  itching — now  in  the  form  of  partial, 
usually  incomplete  anaesthesia.    They  may,  however,  be  wholly  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  central  symptoms  are  often  present :  headache, 
vertigo,  sleeplessness,  moroseness,  uypochondria,  melancholy,  halluci- 
nations, and  maniacal  attacks.  If  the  affection  be  of  long  duration,  not 
infrequently  the  memory  and  judgment  are  weakened. 

Paralysis  agitans  is  a  rare  affection.  It  appears  rarely  before  the 
fortieth,  and  usually  after  the  sixtieth  year.  Men  are  its  victims  more 
frequently  than  women.  The  author  calb  attention  to  the  relationship 
(Verwandtschaft)  of  this  disease  with  certain  toxical  neuroses,  es- 
pecially with  the  tremor  in  chronic  mcrcurialisra,  saturnism,  and  alco- 
holism. 

Mercurial  neurosis,  tremor  mercurialis,  is  very  similar  to  paralysis 
agitfins. 

Tremor  satuminus  is  much  more  rare,  and  usually  does  not  extend 
to  the  entire  muscular  system.  It  shows  a  predilection  for  the  upper 
extremities  and  certain  muscles  of  the  face— orbicularis  and  levator 
an<mli  oris. 

Usually  the  above-named  phenomena  are  preceded  by  other  chronic 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  colic,  paralysis  of  the  extensors,  arthral- 
gia, etc. 

In  chronic  alcoholism,  trembling,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms.  But  tremor  potatorum,  which  may  be  compli- 
cated with  muscular  weakness  and  paralysis,  is  worse  when  the  patient 
ajeu7iy  especially  in  the  raoniing;  he  is  relieved  by  the  usual  dram  or 
drams.  Besides,  the  changes  induced  by  chronic  alcoholismus  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  other  organs,  particularly  in  the  digestive. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  paralysis  agitans  has  not  made  suflS- 
cient  progress  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  seat  or  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  inducing  lesion.  Post-mortem  examinations  have,  thus  far,  yielded 
only  negative  results,  especially  so  far  as  the  nervous  systems  and  centres 
are  concerned. 

To  the  few  positive  data  belong  those  of  Stoffela,  Cobn,  and 
Skoda. 

Stoffela  found  atrophy  of  the  brain  with  secondary  hydrops  in  the 
ventricles  and  brain-membranes,  and  an  apoplectic  cyst  as  large  as  a 
pea  in  the  right  thalamus  opticus ;  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  strongly 
indurated,  the  arteries  at  the  base  (of  the  brain?)  calcined,  and  ib'e 
lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  in  the  lumbar  region, 
traversed  by  gray  opaque  strife,  which,  like  the  indurations  in  the  pons 
and  medulla,  were  composed  of  embryonic  cellular  tissue. 

Cohn  found  marked  atrophy  of  the  brain  in  one  case— a  man  forty- 
nine  years  old — and  in  another,  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  height 
of  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 

Skoda  discovered  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty-four,  an  extended  sclerosis 
of  the  brain  (Centraltheile).  In  several  opaque  spots  of  the  brain-snb- 
stance  the  nerve-tissue  had  disappeared,  ana  was  replaced  by  embryonicol 
cellular  tissue,  which,  in  like  manner,  had  been  produced  by  the  sclerosis 
of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata. 
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s,  on  the  contrary,  found  only  adipose  degeneration  of  the 
>ncumonic  induration. 

tein  found  in  one  case  atrophy  of  the  nerves,  in  another 
f  the  two  pedunculi  cerebri,  and  some  points  in  the  pons  at 
c  was  a  loss  of  substance ;  in  a  third  his  discoveries  were 

autopsies  made  by  Th.  Simon,  in  Hamburg,  the  result  was 
ire. 

thor  is  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  affection,  the 
s,  and  the  few  positive  results  obtained  from  autopsies,  point 
\  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the 
.nt  of  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans.  As  for  the  char- 
j  inducing  lesion,  it  has  been  believed  to  be  a  sclerotic  pro- 
centres — especially  in  the  pons  and  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
although  there  is  much  to  justify  this  view,  there  is  as  much 
;  against  it. 

thor  shows  that  the  diflfiise  sclerosis  of  the  nen-e-centres  dif- 
omatically,  in  very  important  points,  from  paralysis  agitans, 
bs  (darstellt)  an  affection  sui  generis.     In  cases  of  isolated 

the  pons,  which  are  rare,  the  symptoms  differ  materially 

of  paralysis  agitans,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  described  by 
his  paper  on  the  diseases  of  the  pons.  In  this  case  there 
imor,  but  only  a  gradnallv-incrcasiug  weakness  of  the  ex- 
ifBculty  of  articulation,  strabismus,  amaurosis  of  the  left  eye, 
less,  somnolence,  and  in  the  last  weeks  vomiting  and  severe 

temples.  The  autopsy  showed  a  general  sclerosis  of  the 
enlargement,  particularly  of  the  left  half.  Larcher  mentions 
;  of  sclerosis  of  the  pons.  Only  once  was  there  a  general 
ays,  however,  increasing  weakness  without  complete  paraly- 
»st  cases,  the  mental  dulncss  reached  idiocy, 
ws,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease  (Krank- 
hat  exists  in  cases  of  isolated  sclerosis  of  the  pons  is  very 
>m  that  of  paralysis  a^tans,  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed 
tter  is  met  with  only  in  persons,  who  have  passed  their 
ar,  while  the  former  is  met  with  in  young  persons, 
ling  the  differential  diagnosis  between  paralysis  agitans  and 
[erosis  of  the  nerve-centres,  the  author  remarlcs :  **  In  the  lat- 
fig  and  gradually-progressive  paralysis  are  also  found.  Here, 
cal  disturbances,  difficulty  of  articulation,  contractions,  and 

may  appear." 

irse  of  both  may  extend  over  several  years.  The  prognosis 
m  favorable. 

sclerosis,  motor  weakness,  which  progresses  until  it  bc- 
lysis,  is  the  first  symptom,  while  paralysis  agitans  is  always 
»y  trembling.  In  multiple  sclerosis  the  paralysis  begins, 
;eption,  in  the  lower  extremities,  while  in  paralysis  agitans 

the  upper. 

imbling  in  sclerosis  is  not  spontaneous ;  it  appears  only  in 
.  with  passive  or  voluntary*  movements. 
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Finally,  paralysis  agitans  must  be  distingiiisihed  fi*oin  «implc  trem^ciDr 
which,  though  a  more  or  less  violent  trembling,  that  sometimes  affe^z^ts 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  face  excepted,  snbsic^  <s 
when  the  patient  is  quiet,  and  increases  when  he  is  excited  or  eie-^r-ts 
himself,  without  any  paralytic  phenomena  or  decrease  in  physi^z^aj 
strength. 


11. — A  Bullet  remains  in  the  Brain  Nineteen  and  a  Half  Vec^r$ 
without  causing  any  Serious  Trouble.     By  Prof.  Francesco  Cortx^j, 
(Atti  del  R.  Instituto  veneto,  t.  XV.,  Serie  III.,  Dispensa  IV.,  B^-md 
Archivo   italiano   per  le  Malattie  nervose,   Marzo,  1871.     Psycb^ii. 
trisches  Centralblatt,  March,  1871.) 

Joseph  Soler,  a  lawyer  in  Venice,  was  shot  in  a  duel,  June  ls^ 
1850.  The  ball  entered  the  head  above  the  right  ear.  Prof.  Cortese' 
saw  the  wound  five  hours  afterward. 

The  patient  was  bled,  and  cold  was  applied  to  the  wound.    On  the 
31st  August  he  was  deemed  convalescents     For  a  considerable  time  his 
memory  was  weak,  and  vision  was  somewhat  disturbed.     In  time, 
however,  these  two  disturbances  disappeared;    his  mind  became  as 
clear,  and  his  judgment  as  good  as  ever. 

He  now  complained  of  nothing  but  a  painful  sensation  in  the  back 
and  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  rights  which  became 
more  acute  when  he  coughed,  sueczed,  etc.,  and  extended  to  the  head. 
He  died  of  pneumonia,  December  7,  1869. 

The  autopsy  displayed  a  funnel-shaped  bone  cicatrix  above  the 
right  ear,  and  a  notable  thickening  of  the  skull.  On  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  on  the  border  of  the  tentorium,  a  dark 
body  was  found,  which  consisted  of  tw^o  pieces  of  lead,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  splinter  of  bone. 

By  raising  the  cerebellum,  the  finger  could  be  thrust  into  a  cawl, 
which  was  in  the  brain-substance.  At  the  end  of  this  canal,  which 
wsL^  ten  centimetres  in  length,  and  ran  horizontally,  another  rough 
body  was  found,  whicli  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  bone  two  centimetres 
in  length. 

The  proceedings  of  tlie  "  Vienna  Society  for  Psychiatry  and  Fo- 
rensic Psychology,"  at  their  regular  monthly  meeting,  in  July,  1870,  we 
find  fully  reported  in  the  Psychlatrisches  Cetitralbkitt,  January,  1871, 
a  new  monthly  journal,  published  by  the  Society. 

Dr.  Beer  spoke  of  the  new  work  of  Dr.  E.  Boisseau,  Professor  of 
the  military  medical  school  at  Paris,  on  feigned  diseases,  with  special 
reference  to  the  province  (Wirksamkeit)  of  military  surgeons m r** 
oruiting,  discharges,  etc.,  and  of  physicians  connected  with  hospit«j^ 
I)risons,  benevolent  institutions,  and  on  the  diagnostic  aids  for  the  &^ 
covery  of  simulation. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  gives  an  historical  glance  of  simulat^^ 
diseases  in  order  to  show  that,  in  the  earliest  ages,  simulation  was  t^ 
sorted  to  as  a  means  to  accomplish  certain  ends. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  very  interesting  historical  erpos^t  tb^ 
author  observes  that,  dunng  the  long  wars  of  the  French  republic  an*^ 
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npire,  in  which  the  whole  youtli  of  France  were  called  to 
ry  imaginable  subterfuge  was  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  simu- 
bility  to  escape  railit*ary  senice. 

historical  glance  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the  literature  of 
diseases,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day. 
>w  the  lectures  proper. 

rst  lecture  treats  of  simulated  diseases  in  general.  As  for  the 
ion,  the  author,  in  a  dissertation,  published  in  Les  Annates 
?,  1869,  divided  simulated  diseases  into  two  principal  classes, 
1.  Into  such  in  which  the  simulant  makes  use  of  no  means 
!  to  produce  disorder ;  and  2.  Into  such  in  which,  on  the  con- 
resorts  to  artificial  means  to  produce  some  disease.  In  his 
:,  Boisseau  avoids  all  rigorous  classification,  and  considers  it 
;tical  to  go  through  the  various  organs  and  systems  in  regular 
1  to  note  the  simulated  afifections  of  each.  In  the  enumera- 
e  individual  affections  simulated*  he  gives  the  motive  and  the 
lich  give  rise  to  their  rarity  or  frequency,  the  means  used  to 
nd  finally,  the  means  to  discover  the  deception, 
aresch  reported  several  cases  of  nymphomaniacal  excitability, 
,  for  the  mo8t  part,  very  acute  in  their  course.  Of  nine  cases 
ed  of  this  form,  three  proved  fatal  in  from  five  to  eight  days ; 
her  cases  the  excitable  condition  disappeared,  more  or  less 
y,  in  the  course  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  In  these  latter 
mity  of  a  persistent  sexual  character  supervened,  which,  in 
le  months,  ended  in  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  atrophy  and 
'  the  brain. 

iry  instance,  from  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  in  the  acute 
il  death,  and  in  the  more  protracted  cases,  until  the  eighth  or 
of  the  violent  nervous  excitement,  together  with  persistent 
anic  delirium,  characteristic  movements  were  observed  which 
le  greatest  sexual  exaltation. 

atients  showed  every  appearance  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain, 
^as  flushed,  and  the  tempcrfiture  of  the  head  and  cheeks  was 
There  was  a  continued  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles 
5,  which  caused  the  features  to  be  greatly  distorted ;  the  eyes 
remained  turned  upward,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ; 
le  was  sometimes  thnist  forward  and  sometimes  retained 
5  mouth,  but  was  always  in  motion ;  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
:8  were  never  at  rest.  The  lips  were  now  in  a  kissing,  now  in 
position,  and  were  often  covered  with  froth,  while  a  disposi- 
te  was  often  manifested.  The  upper  extremities  were  in  con- 
tion,  and  generally  showed  an  inclination  to  increase  the 
litcment  by  masturbation. 

►wer  extremities  were  sometimes  extended,  sometimes  bent 
je  and  raised,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pehdc  muscles  produced 
cal,  up-and-down  movement,  when  urine  and  excrement  were 
xpelled. 

paroxysms  lasted  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  were  followed 
exhaustion,  resembling  sopor.  In  the  more  acute  cases  the 
on  between  the  paroxysms  wa^-i  very  short.     The  circulation 
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at  these  times  was  greatly  accelerated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  vio- 
lent, the  palse  increased  to  140  or  150,  and  this  increase  was  the  most 
certain  sign  of  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Most  of  these  cases  were  attended  by  oedema  of  the  skin  of  the 
head;  which,  in  the  milder  cases,  disappeared. 

In  aU  the  cases,  the  hyperaemia  was  localized,  more  especially  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  heraispliercs,  although  it  extended  considerably 
beyond  their  convexity. 

In  two  cases  thrombosis,  and  in  one  case  phlebitis  of  the  sinus  falci- 
formis,  in  the  posterior  segment,  where  it  crosses  the  sinus  transversus, 
were  present. 

Dr.  Maresch  comparer  this  localization  of  the  anatomico-pathologi- 
cal changes  with  those  that  occur  in  epileptics,  especially  when  their 
etiology  points  to  a  sexual  basis,  and  sexual  excitement  is  observed  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  calls  attention  to  the  observations  in 
epileptic  cases  in  which  no  changes  in  the  convolutions  have  been  ob- 
served. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment,  Dr.  Maresch  stated  that  digitalis  was 
given,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Albers,  of  Bonn, 
in  large  doses,  but  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  The  action  of  the 
heart  became  irregular,  and  the  cases  all  termmatcd  fatally. 

Later,  on  the  supposition  that  a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  vagus 
and  the  vasomotor  nerves  was  the  cause  of  the  increased  circulation, 
quiuia  was  given,  twelve  to  twenty  grains  daily,  in  solution,  and  cold 
was  applied  with  better  results. 

Dr.  Benedikt  made  some  remarks  on  the  electro-therapeutic  treat- 
ment of  insanity. 

Among  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  make  the  expenments  of 
which  he  spoke,  he  mentioned  first  the  great  influence  which  electricity 
has  in  congestions  in  the  central  nervous  system,  that  tend  ultimately  to 
lead  to  sclerosis,  and  particularly  in  that  form  which  is  characterized 
as  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

As  the  psychical  symptoms  often  have  the  same  anatomical  causes, 
we  can,  a  priori^  anticipate  a  favorable  result  from  the  use  of  the  gal- 
vanic current. 

Further,  in  consequence  of  isolated  foci  of  disease,  as  well  as  through 
secondary  irritation  of  the  vessels,  psychical  symptoms  may  originate 
in  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  cerebellum,  as,  for  instance,  neuro- 
retinitis,  dizzioet-s,  etc. ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  latter  conditions  by  the  galvanic  current^  especially  by 
treating  the  sympathetic  or  the  head  direct,  it  is  a  priori  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  we  can  obtain  a  favorable  influence  on  the  former. 

A  third  is,  further,  the  well-known  resolvent  power  of  the  galvanic 
current  from  which  in  diseases,  such  as  hydrocephalus  chronicus,  pachy- 
meningitis hsemorrhagica,  a  good  result  may  be  anticipated.  Another 
fact  to  be  considered  is  the  abnormal  increase  of  the  reflex  relation 
between  the  sensitive  skin  and  muscle  fibres  and  the  vasomotor  nerves 
in  diseases  of  the  brain. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  Rech's  recent  communications  con- 
cerninfij  the  relation  of  the  vasomotor  reflex  nerves  to  psychosis.   Here 
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belonrjs  also  the  fact  communicated  by  Arndt,  that  peripheric,  electric 
iiritation  produces  changes  in  the  pupil.     The  fact  should  also  be 
mentioned  here,  which  the  speaker  had  frequently  observed,  that,  for 
example,  by  irritating  a  lower  extremity,  changes  at  a  distance,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  radial  pulse  of  the  opposite  side,  occur.    The  case  of  de- 
pression, a  form  of  mental  disorder  mentioned  by  Arndt  and  others,  by 
extended  skin  and  muscle  irritation,  must  be  attributed  to  this  reflex 
irritation  through  the  vasomotor  nerves.     The  latter  method  is  ap- 
plicable in  cases  of  mental  depression  only,  but  electric  treatment  is 
not  contraindicated  by  psychical  irritation ;  but  then  the  galvanization 
of  the  sympathetic  through  the  head  should  be  undertaken.     The  last 
is  very  important,  and  has  been  adopted  with  good  results  by  Remak 
in  secondary  psychosis  in  isolated  foci  of  disease  in  the  brain.     The 
proceeding  should  be  similar  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October,  1 870,  Dr.  Witla- 
cil  spoke  of  the  defects  in  the  Austrian  treatment  of  criminals  affected 
^ith  a  disease  of  the  mind. 

He  showed  that  the  decisions  of  the  Austrian  criminal  courts  are 
in  glaring  Tariance  with  the  teachings  of  modem  psychiatrical  science, 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  course  pursued  by  the  courts  since  1853 
tends  to  result  in  the  condemnation  of  those  affected  with  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  initiative  examination  of  the  accused 
is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It'  is  especially  to  the 
claufM»  "  completely  robbed  of  reason,"  and  "  or  in  periodic  insanity," 
which,  io  the  administration  of  justice,  have  led  to  the  recognition  of 
partial  responsibility,  and  pf  which  the  court  makes  itself  the  judge. 
If  the  accused  thinks  logically,  because  his  thinking-mechanism  is  not 
yet  disturbed,  he  is  declared  of  sound  mind,  and  still  his  consciousness 
may  be  already  disturbed,  and  a  disease  of  the  mind  may  exist.  Not 
less  dangerous  is  it  for  the  court  to  judge  of  the  acts  of  the  accused  in 
his  lucid  moments,  as  it  is  difficult,  even  in  congestive  conditions,  to 
define  the  limit  in  pathological  changes  in  the  brain,  and  yet  these 
changes  must  be  considered  as  the  starting-point  To  decide  what 
shonld  be  attributed  to  the  diseased  mind,  and  what  not,  is  simply  im- 
pOflMble.  Let  them,  in  like  manner,  recognize  certain  gradations  of  in- 
toxication, which  admit  of  responsibility,  while,  however,  intoxication 
^  acute  alcoholism  in  all  its  gradations  influences  the  action  of  the 
^rain,  and  undertake  to  decide  the  question  of  responsibility  from  the 
subsequent  statements  of  the  accused,  who  often  has  no  recollection 
^^  what  has  transpired,  and  from  the  statements  of  witnesses  with  re- 
S^rd  to  his  condition  and  the  state  of  his  consciousness.  The  judges 
place  too  mat  confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  frequently  do 
''ot  take  the  trouble  to  consult  experts,  whose  opinions,  furthermore, 
thoy  oftentimes  mistrust.  The  fault  lies,  in  part,  in  our  faulty  psychia- 
*f'<»l  teaching.  The  physician  does  not  always  take  a  strictly  scien- 
**fic  stand  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  judge  is  inclined  to  think  his 
^Wn  opinion  of  equal  value. 

The  speaker,  in  defence  of  the  ground  he  had  taken,  cited  three 
^^ses  that  had  come  under  his  notice.  The  first  was  a  young  man, 
^ed  twenty,  who  had  already  been  repeatedly  punished   for  petty 
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thcfti«.  although  the  attention  of  the  authorities  had  l>een  called  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  decidedl}'  idiotic.  The  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the 
accused  was,  indeed,  weak-minded,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
irresponsible ;  he  sought  no  medical  advice,  and  pasj^d  sentence. 

A  second  case,  a  clerk,  soon  after  leaving  the  hospital,  where  he 
had  been  for  a  disease  of  the  head,  was  arrested  for  burglary.  His 
reticence  was  deemed  very  ominous.  Within  a  week  he  became  Tery 
violent ;  advice  was  taken,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  crirainala 
as  insane,  and  from  there  he  was  transferred  to  the  insane  asylom, 
where  he  was  found  to  be  incurable. 

Third  case,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  who  had  been  orphaned  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  bound  out  Harsh  treatment  led  to  his  killing  four 
canaries  belonging  to  his  mistress,  and  a  quarrel  with  another  boond 
boy  determined  him  to  set  his  comrade's  bed  on  fire  in  order  that  he 
might  be  punished.  The  judge  was  convinced  that  the  boy  was  af- 
flicted with  pyromania  and  epilepsy ;  without  consulting  a  physician,  he 
nevertheless  sent  him  to  the  house  of  correction,  where  he  remained  a 
year,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  epilepsy.  He  is  now  at 
iiis  former  home.  The  attacks  are  frequent,  and  his  mental  faculties 
are  evidently  seriously  impaired. 

Tlie  doctor  comes  to  the  conclusion,  from  these  and  many  other 
cases,  that  the  Austrian  laws  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  for  the 
insane.  Insanity,  he  insists,  absolutely  precludes  responsibility,  and 
that  always,  where  there  is  any  reason  to  question  the  perfect  sanity 
of  the  accused,  an  expert  should  be  consulted,  and  the  judge,  in  all  snch 
cases,  should  be  compelled  to  be  governed  more  or  less  by  his  opinion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  November,  1870,  Dr.  Beer  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  pyromania. 

I.  Ernst  Platner.  He  proposed  to  speak  of  the  history  of  an  hy- 
pothesis, which  for  many  years  olinded  the  administrators  of  justice.  It 
had  been  defended  on  physiological  and  pathological  grounds  with 
great  apparent  acumen.  It  was  the  hypothesis,  namely,  which  Henke 
(Kopp's  Jahrbuch,  vol.  x.,  p.  118)  in  1817  hazarded,  that  at  the  pubes- 
cent period  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  specific  pyromania.  Before  he 
proceeded  with  this  historic  sketch,  he  would  correct  an  impression 
that  was  almost  universally  entertained :  that  it  was  Platner  who  first 
called  attention  to  this  mania.  Henke  was  the  first  to  smuggle  in  this 
historic  error.  In  his  first  paper  on  this  subject,  he  says :  "  In  the  cases 
reported  by  Platner,  as  the  above  extracts  show,  the  faculty  clearly  as- 
serted that,  during  the  period  of  development,  there  is  a  morbid  ten- 
dency to  pyromania." 

Thus,  all  succeeding  writers  have  misused  Platner's  authority,  wd 
ascribed  to  him  an  hypothesis,  which  he  or  the  faculty,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  was,  had  no  intention  of  presupposing.  So,  for  cxamplei 
Dr.  Sandsberg  says :  *'  We  cannot  consider  it  one  of  the  least  of  the 
gifted  Platner's  services,  that  he  called  attention  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  mental  alienation,  if  we  reflect  how  many  have  been  saved  by 
this  discovery  from  death  on  a  funeral-pile,  in  a  conflagration." 

Dr.  Beer  wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  ascribe  such  an  error  to 
the  irreat  Platner,  by  those  who  studied  the  cases  described  in  hi* 
*' Quaestiones  Medici"  (Lips.,  1824,  Ed.  Choulant). 
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Dr.  Obersteiner,  Jr.,  followed,  and  commuDicaled  the  following  facts : 

*'Thc  examination  of  the  brain  of  paralytic  insane,  who  died  in  va- 
ous  stages  of  disease,  showed  that  there  is  a  period  in  which,  in  con- 
qucnee  of  chronic  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  and  of  the  consequent  lateral 
'essure  in  the  vessels,  an  abundant  exudatory  deposit  takes  place  in 
c  perivascular  lymph-spaces  on  the  one  side,  and  a  remarkable  exu- 
ition  of  white  blood-corpuscles  on  the  other.  From  the  perivascular 
mph-channels  tliese  vital  organisms  can  penetrate  even  the  substance 
'  the  brain,  and  here,  finally,  partly  in  the  white  and  partly  in  tlic 
•ay  substance,  reach  a  higher  organization  by  sending  out  appendages, 
id  thus  form  themselves  into  cellular  tissue.  This  characterizes  a 
ter  stage  of  the  disease.  The  microscope  discovers  atrophy  and 
lerosis  of  the  brain  when  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January,  1871,  Dr.  Flechner  con- 
lued  his  remarks,  begun  at  a  former  meeting,  on  pyromania. 

He  considered  the  subject  in  its  medico-judicial  aspects,  and  re- 
>rted  eleven  cases  of  arson  that  had  come  under  his  observation. 
in  of  the  perpetrators  were  declared  insane,  and  one  in  his  right 
ind. 

After  going  through'  the  literature  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Flechner  in- 
>rsed  the  opinion  of  Idler,  who  considers  pyromania  an  abstraction, 
'  which  the  judicial  physician  has  no  need,  and  the  views  of  Caspar, 
riesinger,  Jessen,  and  Lion,  who  are  of  opinion  that  arson,  when  com- 
itted  by  insane  persons,  may  be  explained  as  we  explain  any  of  their 
her  acts.  Dr.  Flechner  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  from 
I  unbiassed  reading  of  the  believers  in  pyromania,  but  also  from  study- 
g  the  cases  that  have  come  under  his  observation  during  his  thirteen 
Jars'  experience  as  judicial  physician.  He  insists  that  there  has  never 
)mc  a  case  under  his  notice  that  seemed  to  justify  the  recognition  of 
form  of  insanity  that  could  consistently  be  characterized  as  pyro- 
ania. 

Of  the  eleven  cases  Dr.  Flechner  had  observed,  seven  were  males 
id  four  females. 

Eight  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  three  were  more 
lan  thirty  years  of  age. 

Eight  were  peasants,  one  was  a  wagon-maker,  one  a  baker,  and  one 
derk. 

Cask  L — A  young  man,  who  wns  pursued  by  the  idea  that  he 
t>uld  induce  his  father  to  comply  with  an  absurd  demand  by  buniing 
e  house  down. 

Case  IL — ^Hallucinations  were  present  which  led  to  arson  as  a 
eans  of  getting  money. 

Cabs  UL — An  act  of  revenge  for  an  imagined  wrong. 

Case  IV. — Originally  weak-minded ;  in  consequence  of  intcmper- 
>ce  in  drinking,  insane. 

Case  V. — An  act  of  revenge  and  maliciousness ;   the  perpetrator 

~c-rainded,  and  not  conscious  that  the  deed  was  punishable. 

Case  VI. — ^An  idiot  was  hired  to  set  fire  to  a  house  for  a  few 
"ctitzers. 

Case  VII. — An  idiot  was  persuaded,  by  a  malicious  woman,  to 
^  a  home. 
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Case  VIII. — Arson  as  a  consequence  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
petrator  was  idiotic  and  insane. 

Case  IX. — A  sane  but  demoralized  person.  Committed  arson  ^ 
times  from  maUce. 

Case  X. — Melancholy,  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  tired  of  life,  ^q 
increase  of  these  conditions  at  the  period  of  menstruation ;  attempt  a 
suicide  and  arson  in  consequence  of  an  impulse  to  do  something  to  get 
rid  of  the  feelingof  anxiety,  and  to  change  her  place  of  senrice.  . 

Case  XI. — Tliat  of  an  idiot,  wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing'  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

Dr.  Beer  continued  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  pyromank 

He  showed  that  it  was  really  Osiander  who  was  the  first  to  assert 
that  there  is  any  connection  between  the  sexual  development  and  a  de- 
sire to  destroy  by  fire.  He  makes  this  statement  in  his  treatise  oo 
Suicide  (Hanover,  1813),  and  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Paberty 
in  the  Female  (Tiibingen,  1816, 2d  edition,  1820).  And,  as  Pro£Becr 
had  already  show^n  that  Platner  was  innocent  of  the  authorship  of  the 
pyromaniai  hypothesis,  so  he  showed  now  that  it  should  really  be  con- 
sidered as  having  originated  with  Osiander. 

Dr.  Beer  now  discussed  the  opinions  of  Hienke. 

The  first  paper  in  which  Henke  speaks  of  pyromania  may  be  found 
in  Kopp's  Jahrbushern  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  1817.  It  is  entitled 
'*  Ueber  Geisteszerriittung  und  Hang  zur  Brandstiflung  als  AVirkung 
unregelm&issiger  Entwcckelung  bei  Eintritte  der  Maunbarkeit^ 

Henke  endeavors  to  point  ^>ut  the  diagnostic  signs  of  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  at  this  period — puberty.  He  adds  that  tbe 
judging  of  the  psychical  diseases  of  this  period  is  rendered  diflScult  by 
one  circumstance,  which  otherwise  can  be  considered  a  siga  of  the  dis- 
ease of  puberty  (Entwicklungskrankheit),  namely,  by  its  rapid  and  an- 
expected  appearance  and  sudden  disappearance.  The  psychical  dis^ 
turbances  under  consideration  may  pass  through  all  the  various  forms 
and  gradations  of  melancholy,  insanity,  and  madness. 

The  youthful  incendiaries  are  often,  in  the  opinion  of  Henke,  the 
victims  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse  caused  by  the  physical  development 
they  are  undergoing.  If  the  courts  and  physicians  £ul  to  recognize 
the  fact,  says  Henke,  that  this  pyromania  may  be  due  to  a  phpical 
disease,  the  unfortunate  incendiary  may  be  punished  as  a  criminal,  while 
he  should  not,  in  justice,  be  considered  a  responsible  agent 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  February,  1871,  Dr.  Meynert  com- 
municated some  clinical  cases : 

The  first,  a  case  of  insanity  complicated  with  morbus  Basedowii, 
the  patient  being  a  girl  of  seventeen  years.  There  was  a  psychopathic 
predisposition  in  her  family.  The  direct  cause  was  mental  agitation  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  mother.  She  soon  afterward  bepn 
to  show  signs  of  mental  derangement,  became  restless,  complained  of 
hallucinations  of  vision,  ran  away  from  home  repeatedly,  and  becasoi 
greatly  demoralized.  At  the  same  time,  struma,  palpitation — 120  to 
150  pulsations — frequent  epistaxis,  increased  temperature  of  the  head. 
and  a  medium  exoplithalmos,  without  disturbance  of  movement*  ^' 
the  eye  or  interfering  with  the  closing  of  the  lids.  ; 
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This  case  shows  in  a  noteworthy  manner  just  such  psychical  dis- 
turbances as  accompany  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  and  is  a  voucher  for 
the  great  importance  of  disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  insane. 

The  doctor  described  other  cases  of  differential  diagnostic  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  paralytic  insanity. 

The  incomparably  greater  number  of  paralytic  insane,  in  which 
the  disturbances  of  intelligence  appear  before  or  with  the  paralysis, 
are  due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  tne  brain. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  precedes,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  disturbances  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  latter  in 
their  advent  also  follow  another  order  than  in  paralytic  insanity,  in 
the  above  sense,  pathological  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  (Riickenmarks- 

frocesse),  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  are  the  cause, 
n  these  cases  there  is  no  typical  atrophy  of  the  brain,  but  sclerosis. 
This  is  the  result  of  hypersemia,  the  seat  of  which  is  the  brain,  as 
soon  as  the  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  reaches  the  planes  which 
are  traversed  by  the  nerves  of  the  arteries  of  the  head.  This  occurs 
later,  because  the  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  proceeds  from  the 
lumbar  marrow.  The  course  of  the  final  psychopathic  stage  is  conse- 
quently much  shorter — it  lasts  only  a  few  wdeks — than  is  that  of  typi- 
cal paralytic  insanity. 

From  this  second  series  of  unusual  cases,  in  which  a  nexus  also  cer- 
tainly exists  between  the  psychosis  and  the  paralysis,  we  must,  further, 
distinguish  diagnostically  those  cases  of  insanity  with  paralysis,  in 
which  no  other  connection  exists  between  the  two  than  that  an  imper- 
fectly-nourished brain  is  more  susceptible  to  psychopathic  disturbances. 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  nervous  diseases  have  a  certain  general  char- 
acter ;  the  appearance,  however,  of  any  special  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  of  a  psychosis  in  conjunction  with  them,  must  be  considered  ac- 
cidental 

The  psychiatrical  clinic  of  Dr.  Meynert  contains  two  interesting  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man  forty-four  years  old,  a  hard 
drinker,  who  is  said  to  suffer  from  periodic  madness,  but  who  has 
always  been  calm  in  the  hospital.  For  four  years  he  has  suffered  from 
progressive'  amblyopia,  caused  by  bluish  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves, 
with  incipient  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  which  was  subsequently  cured, 
and  was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  more  particularly  of  the 
upper  extremities,  together  with  a  black  tongue  and  paralysis  of  the  left 
oculomotorius.  The  paralytic  disturbances  have  not  increased  for  some 
time.  They  began  with  vertigo  and  pain  in  the  head — both  long  since 
disappeared.  Here  is  an  affection  of  the  left  peduncle  of  the  brain  on 
a  line  with  the  roots  of  the  oculomotorius.  This  affection  is  clearly 
not  a  tumor ;  its  development  was  not  progressive,  and  its  first  stage 
was  marked  by  violent  symptoms. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  had 
lost  his  place  in  a  business-house  on  account  of  a  progressive  difficulty 
of  enunciation.  He  became  very  melancholy,  imagined  himself  pup 
sued,  and  made  several  attempts  at  suicide.  At  the  hospital  his  mel- 
ancholy and  4)allucinations  disappeared.  Some  years  ago,  he  suffered 
from  obstinate  syphilitic  affections.     At  present  he  is  afflicted  with  a 
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severe  progressive  paralysis  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  head  ^  i 
the  muscles  of  the  left  eye  are  paralyzed,  there  are  enlargement  of  -tb 
pupil  and  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  different  groups 
of  both  sides  of  the  face  are  paralyzed;  the  tongue  turns  to  the  nghtf 
the  uvula  to  the  loft,  and  the  left  arch  of  the  soft  palate  stands  hi^er 
than  the  right  and  moves  more  promptly.  The  patient  swallows  ^ith 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  wliich  his  food  is  often  thrown  out  at  the 
nose. 

Dr.  Leidesdorf  obscr\'ed  that  he,  too,  had  seen  several  cases  o(  tabes, 
which  for  years  had  shown  no  psychical  disturbances,  and  in  whicli 
finally,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  of  coordination,  psychiciJ 
manifestations  suddenly  appeared,  bearing  the  character  of  a  paralytic 
mental  disorder. 

With  regard  to  isolated  foci  of  disease,  which  also,  in  coDne  of 
time,  are  complicated  with  mental  disturbances,  Dr.  Leidesdorf  com- 
municated a  case  of  melancholy  in  the  form  of  hypochondriasii 
The  patient  had  been  syphilitic,  at  which  time  his  treatment  was,  for 
some  reason,  interrupted.  He  showed  indications  of  a  paralysis  of  the 
oculomotorius,  with  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  and  facialis.  After 
a  preparatory  antwyphilitic  course  of  treatment,  the  paralytic  symptoms 
disappeared,  and  only  a  feeling  of  anxiety  remained,  which,  howeTer, 
was  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  patient's  sensitive  nature.  Sub- 
sequently the  same  patient  had  an  apoplectic  attack  complicated  with 
convulsions.  He  returned  to  the  hospital,  when  he  ended  all  by  a 
pistol-shot. 

Dr.  Beer  communicated  a  similar  case.  A  thorough  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  effected  a  complete  cure. 

Dr.  Jatfe  observed  that  it  had  often  been  asserted  that  excessv^ 
coition  produced  tabes.  The  cases  of  tabes  that  had  come  under  hb 
notice  were  traceable,  he  thought,  to  colds.  He  had  known  only  one 
ease  that  was  apparently  preceded  by  excessive  vcnery,  and  in  thia  be 
was  not  certain  that  was  the  cause. 

On  the  Routine  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  in  Cases  of  Cerebral  D^ 
ease,^  By  J.  Hughlings-Jackson,  M.  D.,  F.  R  C.  P.,  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  the  Epileptic  and  Paralyzed,  and  Phyacian  to 
the  London  Hospital. 

About  three  years  ago  I  wrote  in  this  Journal  (**  Latency  of  Optic 
Neuritis  in  Cerebral  Disease,"  February  8,  1868),  to  urge  strongly,  •• 
I  did  six  years  ago  ("  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Reports,"  voL  vfi 
1865),  the  routine  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  investigations  of  css^ 
of  disease  of  the  nervous  system — stating,  as  one  reason,  the  fiici  ^ 
very  striking  ophthalmoscopical  changes  may  exist  when  the  patii^ 

^  When  urging  on  physicians  the  routine  use  of  the  ophthalmosoope,  I  vtj 
properly  mention  that,  to  the  best  of  mj  belief^  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle  was  th*  ^ 
physician  in  this  country  to  write  on  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy.  The  p*pers  ^^ 
Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt,  in  this  journal  (1868),  will  be  familiar  to  physicians.  Tbef^ 
papers  show  convincingly  the  great  value  of  the  comparatively  new  instniiDentoi 
research  in  the  investigation  of  medical  cases. 
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« 

believes  that  his  sight  is  good,  and  when  he  can  read  the  smallest  type, 
I  wish  once  more  to  urge  this  point,  because  I  still  find  the  assertion 
above  made  is  received  with  great  incredulity  by  some  physicians, 
and  because,  since  writing  the  paper  referred  to,  I  have  had  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  fact  stated.  I  gather  from  the  quotation  below 
given  from  Graefe,  that  Blcssig  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

At  first  glance,  it  does  seem  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  severe 
changes  in  the  optic  nerves  of  patients  who  can  read  the  smallest  type,* 
and  who  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  sight.  I  do  most  will- 
ingly grant  that  the  incredulity  of  those  who  do  not  use  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  quite  intelligible ;  but  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  necessfity  of  not  overlooking  a 
decided  pathological  condition  is  obvious.  Then  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  a  case  of  severe  cerebral  disease  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
patient's  friends  that  sight,  probably,  will  fail ;  for  this  prediction  when 
verified  will  satisfy  them  that  we  have  not  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  case  in  its  early  stage. 

There  are  few  cases  on  which  such  different  opinions  are  given  as 
those  of  cerebral  tumor  and  other  kinds  of  "  coarse  disease." '  They 
often  begin  by  symptoms  which  arc  not  specially  nervous,  although 
really  dependent  on  brain-disease.  The  early  symptoms  arc  often  put 
down  to  stomach-derangement,  to  overwork,  or  to  some  other  minor 
cause.  The  patient  is  naturally  very  anxious  to  put  forward  the  view 
that  his  severe  headache,  vomiting,  etc.,  are  owing  only  to  some  tem- 
porary derangement,  and  mostly  accuses  the  liver.  He  may  urge  that 
his  illness  began  by  "attacks  of  bile."  I  have  known  the  friends  of  a 
patient  lament  bitterly  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  given  at 
the  early  and  late  stages  of  a  case  of  cerebral  tumor.  Every  practi- 
tioner will  know  of  cases  of  young  men  who  have  first  severe  headache, 
and,  perhaps,  urgent  vomiting,  and  scarcely  other  symptoms,  and 
who  occasionally  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  remain  able  to  do 
their  work  somehow,  especially  if,«as  occasionally  happens,  the  severe 
pain  in  the  head  only  comes  on  in  the  night  The  absence  of  renal 
disease  being  ascertained,  the  symptoms  are  strong  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  "  coarse  "  disease  inside  the  head.  We  often  see  patients 
blind  from  optic  neuritis,  especially  in  children  who  are  reported  to 
have  had  "bilious  fever."  It  is  frequently  the  " fever "  that  attends 
coarse  cUsease  of  the  brain.  I  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope would  sometimes  save  us  from  the  mistake  of  declaring  the 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  do  not  use  expressions  implying  that  sight  is 
quite  unaiTectcd  when  there  is  optic  neuritis.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove 
that.  To  ordinary  tests  sight  is  often  good,  and,  therefore,  without  routine 
ophthalmoscopic  examinations,  we  may  overlook  a  striking  pathological  condition. 
The  obvious  expiration  is  that  the  inflammatory  process  affects  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerve-bundle  secondarily,  and  that,  so  long  as  sight  is  conserved,  they  have 
not  snfl'ered,  or  have  suffered  very  little. 

*  I  use  the  term  "  coarse  disease  "  to  include  not  only  tumors,  ordinarily  fo 
called,  but  all  kinds  of  adventitious  products — syphilitic  nodules,  absces.o,  blood- 
clot,  hydatid.  Any  one  of  these  foreign  bodies  may  lead  to  optic  neuritis  as  it 
may  to  local  encephalitis,  on  which  convulsions,  etc.,  depend. 
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symptoms  of  a  case  to  be  of  non-cerebral  origiu,  because  superficially 
considered  they  seem  to  refer  to  other  organs  than  the  brain.  In  ail 
such  cases  the  ophthalmoscope  should  be  used,  whether  the  patient 
complains  of  defect  of  sight  or  noty  and  wlien  he  can  read  the  smallest 
type.  Although  the  absence  of  optic  neuritis  would  not  negative  the 
existence  of  coarse  disease  within  the  cranium,  the  presence  of  the  neu- 
ritis (double)  would,  I  think,  render  the  existence  of  this  kind  of 
change  almost  certain  in  many  cases  of  very  severe  headache  without 
renal  disease ;  we  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I  had  about  a  year  ago  a 
patient  under  my  care,  the  whole  course  of  whose  symptoms — and 
double  optic  neuritis  was  discovered — seemed  to  point  to  coarse  dis- 
ease of  the  brain;  but  there  was  no  such  change  {oMwd post  mortem; 
the  brain  was  very  much  wasted.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  double  optic 
neuritis  occurring  along  with  intense  headiche,  and  especially  with 
vomiting  (perhaps  bilious),  is  almost  certain  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  coarse  disease  of  some  kind — not  of  any  particular  kind — within  the 
cranium. 

In  cases  of  loss  of  speech  (aphasia)  there  may  occasionally  be  di» 
covered  marked  optic  neuritis,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  patieDt*8 
bearing  to  suggest  that  his  sight  is  defective. 

In  children  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope 
when  they  suiter  from  severe  cerebral  disease.  We  occasionally  dis- 
cover optic  neuritis  in  a  child  whose  parents  "  have  never  noticed  any 
thing  the  matter  with  his  eyes." 

In  cases  of  acute  cerebral  disease  the  patient  may  be  too  ill  to  take 
any  notice  of  our  attempts  to  test  his  sight.  Here,  again,  we  must  use 
the  ophthalmoscope. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  can  with  certainty  predict  that  sight  will  fail 
when  we  have  discovered  optic  neuritis.  It  does  fail  in  most  cases. 
I  have  had,  however,  under  my  care  a  woman  twenty-five  years  of  «ge, 
who  had  severe  optic  neuritis  in  1867,  and  whose  sight  a  year  later 
had  kept  good,  so  far  as  she  knew,  and  so  far,  also,  as  the  test  of 
reading  showed,  but  I  have  no  note  of  the  extent  of  her  field  of  virion. 
She  could  read  **Bnlliant "  type  rapidly.  The  ophthalmoscopical  signs, 
at  first  very  extreme,  altered  remarkably,  so  that  wlien  I  saw  her  last 
the  abnormal  appearances  in  the  fundus  were  so  slight  that  I  dare  say 
many,  seeing  her  then  for  the  first  time,  would  have  been  incredalon^ 
that  she  had  ever  had  severe  optic  neuritis  at  all.  Yet  she  certainly 
had  had  it.  Her  eyes  were  examined  in  the  early  stage,  not  by  my- 
self only,  but  by  Brudenell  Carter,  by  Soelberg  AVella,  and  by  CUfford 
Allbutt,  of  Leeds. 

This  woman  is  one  of  two  patients  under  my  care,  of  whom  Mr. 
Soelberg  Wells  speaks,  when  writing  on  conservation  of  aght  with 
optic  neuritis,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  "  Qjp.  399 
second  edition).  He  mentions,  also,  a  case,  from  his  own  practice,  of 
uniocular  neuritis,  in  which  the  acuity  of  vision  remained  perfectly 
normal  throughout  I  quote  the  following  from  his  work:  "Mauthner 
(\Lehrbuch  der  Ophthalmoscopic,'  pp.  293)  narrates  an  interesting 
case  in  which  a  patient  afiected  with  optic  neuritis  retained  a  nonnal 
acuteness  of  vision  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (which  was  sudden). 
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*'lUv€S  that  his  sight  is  ffood,  and  when  he  can  read  the  smallest  type, 
wish  once  more  to  urge  this  point,  because  I  still  find  tbe  assertion 
^ve  made  is  received  with  great  incredulity  by  some  physicians, 
ad  because,  since  writing  the  paper  referred  to,  I  have  had  numerous 
lustrations  of  the  fact  stated.  I  gather  from  the  quotation  below 
iven  from  Graefe,  that  Blessig  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

At  first  glance,  it  does  seem  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  severe 
langes  in  the  optic  ner\'es  of  patients  who  can  read  the  smallest  type,* 
id  who  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  sight.  I  do  most  will- 
gly  grant  that  the  incredulity  of  those  who  do  not  use  the  ophthal- 
Oficope  is  quite  intelligible ;  but  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  ophthalmic 
igeons. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  necesjrity  of  not  overlooking  a 
cidcd  pathological  condition  is  obvious.  Then  it  is  of  some  im- 
rtance  in  a  case  of  severe  cerebral  disease  to  be  able  to  teU  the 
tient's  friends  that  sight,  probably,  will  fail ;  for  this  prediction  when 
rified  will  satisfy  them  that  we  have  not  misunderstood  the  nature 
the  case  in  its  early  stage. 

There  are  few  cases  on  which  such  different  opinions  are  given  as 
)se  of  cerebral  tumor  and  other  kinds  of  "  coarse  disease." '  They 
en  begin  by  symptoms  which  are  not  specially  nervous,  although 
dly  dependent  on  brain-disease.  The  early  symptoms  are  often  put 
wn  to  stomach-derangement,  to  overwork,  or  to  some  other  minor 
ise.  The  patient  is  naturally  very  anxious  to  put  forward  the  view 
it  his  severe  headache,  vomiting,  etc.,  are  owing  only  to  some  tern- 
pary  derangement,  and  mostly  accuses  the  Uver.     He  may  urge  that 

illness  began  by  "  attacks  of  bile."  I  have  known  the  friends  of  a 
:ient  lament  bitterly  tbe  different  o])inions  that  have  been  given  at 
\  early  and  late  stages  of  a  case  of  cerebral  tumor.  Every  practi- 
ner  will  know  of  cases  of  young  men  who  have  first  severe  headache, 
J,  perhaps,  urgent  vomiting,  and  scarcely  other  symptoms,  and 
o  occasionally  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  remain  able  to  do 
»ir  work  somehow,  especially  if,«as  occasionally  happens,  the  severe 
in  in  the  head  only  comes  on  in  the  night  The  absence  of  renal 
ease  being  ascertained,  the  symptoms  are  strong  evidence  of  the 
stence  of  "  coarse  "  disease  inside  the  head.  We  often  see  patients 
nd  from  optic  neuritis,  especially  in  children  who  are  reported  to 
re  had  "bilious  fever."  It  is  frequently  the  " fever "  that  attends 
use  disease  of  the  brain.  I  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
^ope  would  sometimes  save  us  from  the  mistake  of  declaring  the 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  do  not  use  expressions  implying  that  sight  is 
ie  miaffwted  when  there  is  optic  neuritis.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  provu 
•t.  To  ordinary  tests  sight  is  often  good,  and,  therefore,  without  routine 
lUialmoecopic  examinations,  we  may  overlook  a  striking  pathological  condition. 
P  obvious  cxplfl^ation  is  that  the  inflammatory  process  affects  the  nerve-fibres 
^  nerve-bundle  secondarily,  and  that,  so  long  as  sight  is  conserved,  they  have 
>  ■ufllM^d,  or  have  suffered  very  little. 

*  I  use  the  term  "  coarse  disease  **  to  include  not  only  tumors,  ordinarily  so 
ted,  but  all  kinds  of  adventitious  products — syphilitic  nodules,  absces.o,  blood- 
t,  hydatid.  Any  one  of  these  foreign  bodies  may  lead  to  optic  neuritis  as  it 
y  to  local  encephalitis,  on  which  convulsions,  etc.,  depend, 
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not  of  those  who  have  used  the  oplitlialmoscope  much,  but  of  tho« 
who  have  used  it  little.  It  requires  much  practice  to  give  true  clinical 
value  to  **  congestion  of  the  optic  nen'es  or  to  '*  congested  retinae,'' 
to  slight  changes  about  the  edge  of  the  disk  or  to  alteratioDS  ia  the 
course  and  calibre  of  the  veins.  In  the  paper  referred  to,  I  spoke  on 
this  matter,  and  from  it  I  quote  the  following :  "  I  have  never  laid 
stress  on  slight  alterations  in  the  color  of  the  disks,  or  on  slight  abnor- 
malities in  the  size  or  course  of  the  large  retinal  vessels. ...  We 
may  get  as  far  wrong  by  attaching  too  much  importance  to  slight 
appearances  as  by  altogether  overlooking  decided  pathological  changw." 
I  certainly  did  not  speak  too  strongly. 

Prof.  Liebreich,  at  visits  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Epileptic  and 
l^aralyzed,  has  frequently  pointed  out  striking  peculiarities  in  the  ftmdoit 
which  he  declares  to  be  really  physiological  variations.  Speaking  of 
the  importance  of  ophthalmoscopical  examinations  of  many  nonnil 
eyes,  Prof.  Liebreich  remarked  at  the  Clinical  Society  (see  Lmtt^ 
>5^ovember5, 1870):  "En  ctfet,  Taspect  du  fond  pr6sente  ^Tftat nor- 
mal, on  ])ourrait  dire  autant  de  variations  que  la  figure  haaudne,  et  il 
faut  Tetudier  ind6finemcnt  si  on  ne  vent  pas  6tre  expos^  k  prendre 
quelquefois  pour  une  alteration  pathologique  cc  qui  n'est  qu'une  modi- 
fication individuelle  d^m  oeil  sain."  Obviously,  then,  while  the  atndent 
may  ob8er%-e  any  case  he  likes  as  minutely  as  he  can  do  with  preciaion, 
he  should  not  dare  to  draw  conclusions  from  very  slight  intr»ocnlar 
appearances. — Medical  Tunes  and  Gazette.,  June  3,  1871. 

II. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDEXCE. 

Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  determine  the  Mental  Conditiff^ 
of  Edward  II.  Ruloff,  nnd(r  Sentence  of  Death  (since  htr^) 
./<>r  Murder, 

The  following  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  examine  Edward  H.  Ruloff,  and  to  ascertain  whether <» 
not  he  was  insane,  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  the  readasw 
the  PsycHOLOGicAL  Journal.  Comment  upon  the  character  of  tiie 
examination  would  be  superfluous,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a 
more  decided  non  sequitur  than  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mission was  probably  never  enunciated  by  a  similar  body : 
To  his  Excellency  John  T,  Hoffman, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  Excellencr,  ^* 
proceeded  to  Bingharaton  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  and  on  the  \^ 
of  May  made  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  Edward  H.  BaM 
Mr.  Dwight  King,  of  Albany,  accompanying  us  and  acting  as  seoetait' 
Herewith  we  have  the  honor  to  present  our  report  and  conclasioDa> 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  John  P.  Gray, 

S.  Oaklet  Vandkbpooi. 

Upon  our  entrance  into  the  cell  of  Kuloff,  the  prisoner  wasfitW 
upon  a  cot-bed,  surcounded  by  books,  and  apparently  intent  uponstnuy 
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a  white  shirt  and  light  pants,  and  presented  no  appearance 
or  anxiety.  He  had  not  been  previously  informed  of  our 
I,  upon  our  announcement  by  the  sheriff,  he  indicated  no 
rprise  or  trouble,  bnt  rose,  and,  with  some  appearance  of 
received  us.  Immediately  upon  understanding  the  object 
mission,  Ruloff  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  work  of  mine, 
tend  to  be  either  insane  or  an  idiot.  I  am  feeble  in  body, 
'  see,  but  this  has  not  affected  my  mind.  The  proposal  of  a 
I  is  no  move  of  mine." 

little  preliminary  conversation,  he  was  informed  that  the 
ad  ordered  the  examination,  and  that  it  was  no  idle  curiosity 
it  the  commission  there,  but  simply  a  duty ;  tliat  they  de- 
te  a  thorough  examination ;  and,  first,  of  his  physical  con- 
)  this  he  gave  ready  assent,  and  said  he  did  not  desire  to 
deceive. 

a  a  man  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height;  head  large 
with  the  facial  line  almost  perpendicular ;  under  jaw  square ; 
;  mouth  rather  large,  with  closely-compressed  lips;  nose 
I  dark  gray,  with  large  pupil,  and  steady ;  the  whole  expres- 
concentrated,  sliowing  great  self-control  and  power  of  atten- 
Iders  broad,  chest  full,  in  fact  a  compact,  vigorous  frame, 
\  and  well-shaped  arms.  His  complexion  is  healthy,  :ilthough 
lowed  confinement ;  skin  soft  and  pei-spirable ;  temperature 
uscles  soft  from  disuse,  but  full ;  tongue  clean ;  pulse,  taken 
sphygmograph,  90  per  minute,  the  sphygmographic  trace 
I  entirely  sound  condition  of  the  heart.  No  examination 
bhalmoscope :  He  wrote  and  read,  however,  without  spec- 
only  lianng  a  single  lamp  in  his  cell ;  as  there  was  no  dis- 
mness  of  vision  probably  came  from  age.  AVhen  the  pupil 
by  a  light  applied  directly  to  the  eye,  the  dilatation  and 
were  rapid,  and  demonstrated  that  the  largeness  of  the 
latural,  and  not  due  simply  to  confinement  in  a  dark  room. 
)od ;  craved  no  particular  food ;  could  eat  any  thing ;  diges- 
;  slept  well,  and  the  body  was  well  nourished.  He  com- 
t  for  many  years  he  had  a  lack  of  unctuositv  of  skin,  and 
of  fats,  and  that  he  found  he  could  not  cloy  his  system  by 
f  fats.  This  had  existed  since  1850. 
rer  to  questions,  he  said  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  be 
e  he  was  bom,  but  it  was  in  the  North;  his  parents  were 
id  vigorous  health ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  five  years 
a  uncle  took  care  of  him.  He  went  to  school  and  got 
3  high-schools,  studying  all  the  English  branches,  before  he 
n,  his  uncle  declining  to  have  him  study  the  classics  unless 
I  to  have  him  enter  a  profession.  His  own  desire  was  to 
,  and  be  a  gentleman.  He  wished  to  lay  a  broad  foundation 
)  a  general  education.  He  entered  a  lawyer's  oftice  as  clerk, 
the  purpose  of  cjiming  a  living,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
orsue  his  studies;  took  up  chemistry  and  botany,  Greek  and 
1  remained  two  years  there,  devoting  all  of  his  leisure  to 
dging  even  the  time  it  took  him  to  eat  his  meals.     He 
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then  entered  a  store  as  clerk,  where  lie  continued  the  same  stuJr, 
keeping  his  books  open  on  the  desk,  and  taking  every  leisure  moment 
for  study.     Afterward  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  physician,  but  also  continued  his  study  of 
languages.    At  about  this  time  he  married,  and  at  twenty-five  yeiire  of 
age  his  career  was  interfered  with  by  what  lie  denominated  a  difficultj 
that  sent  him  to  Auburn  Prison.     He  spoke  of  having  been  broken 
down  in  health  while  there,  from  which  condition  he  bad  never  rallied. 

Question,  How  long  since  your  constitution  was  thus  broken 
down  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  sav  that  mv  constitution  was  broken  down.  Mv 
licalth  was  feeble.  I  cannot  run  three  times  across  this  mom  (ate 
thirty  feet)  without  feeling  it  greatly. 

Q,  How  long  has  this  condition  existed  \ 

A,  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  particularly  since  1853. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ? 

A,  Fifty  years ;  and  since  I  was  thirty-five  this  inability  to  endarc 
fatigue  has  existed. 

Q,  AVhen  you  went  to  prison  in  1846  what  was  vour  condition  of 
heahh  ? 

A,  Viororous  and  stron*;.  I  weighed  from  one  hundred  and  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  While  there  I  ran  down  to 
one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.  I  had  what  I  called  acclimating  fever. 
I  was  taken  sick  after  seven  years'  imprisonment  That  was  the  par- 
ticular sickness  causing  my  present  weakness. 

Q,  What  was  the  cause  of  that  illness? 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink; 
could  do  nothing ;  was  out  of  body  and  mind  ;  my  whole  system  was 
deranged ;  my  flesh  wasted  away ;  I  had  night-sweats ;  was  restless 
and  could  not  sleep ;  I  could  not  attribute  all  this  to  any  individual 
(;auso. 

Q,  During  the  whole  time  you  were  in  prison  were  you  engJ^ 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  ? 

A,  I  occupied  all  my  leisure  in  languages  more  or  less,  and  attbat 
time  I  had  been  thinking  about  it  day  and  night,  because  I  believed  I 
had  the  secret  of  success  in  philological  studies.  I  was  appointed  cook 
in  the  hospital  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  I  was  then  bo  sick 
that  I  could  not  stand  up  and  do  the  work,  but  had  to  sit  with  BJ 
elbows  on  the  table  to  handle  the  things  in  cooking,  and  after  washinK 
the  dishes  I  had  to  lay  on  the  floor  on  my  back,  and  wipe  them  white 
resting  my  elbows  on  the  pavement.  I  was  bonnd  to  live,  if  poaihte 
and  to  stay  in  this  kitchen  seemed  my  last  chance.  I  wanted  to  €0B** 
plete  my  book ;  that  was  the  only  reason  that  I  cared  to  live.  FVj'iJ 
this  time  I  never  recovered  my  tone  of  health.  One  night,  when  rick 
and  feverish,  having  eaten  notning  through  the  day,  I  got  np,  cooW 
a  pig's  cheek  and  ate  it  all,  went  to  bed,  and  woke  up  in  the  momin? 
as  well  as  usual.     I  never  had  any  sickness  before  1863. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  entertained  the  idea  of  this  formation  and 
derivation  of  language  that  you  call  your  system  ? 

A,  For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  in  language  that  I  was  to  discover. 
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Q.  How  early  do  you  date  this  ? 

A.  From  the  time  I  was  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  when  I  was 

interested  in  the  study  of  lan^ruage. 

Q,  At  what  time  in  that  study  did  this  idea  arise  definitely  ? 

A.  When  I  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek  Teatament.    I  now 

3d  now  beauties  in  the  Greek  language,  and  perfection  and  method, 

ch  satisfied  me  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  older  civilization. 

Q,  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  study  of  other  languages  than 
iek  and  Latin  ? 

A,  Oh,  yes !  French  and  German  ;  in  fact,  I  can  read  all  the  Euro- 
m  languages  except  the  Slavonic.  In  the  study  of  Portuguese  I 
nd  most  difiSculty  ;  but,  after  all,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
lecially  the  Greek,  were  built  up  with  the  utmost  art.  They  were 
fected  by  men  wlio  could  command  means  and  time,  and  who  had 

skill  and  industry  to  study  and  perfect  the  philosophy  of  their  laii- 

Here  Ruloff  brought  his  manuscript,  and  took  a  number  of  words 
ilustrating  the  system  and  skill  with  which  the  Greek  language  had 
n  constructed,  and  the  Latin  and  English  derived  therefrom,  lie 
k,  among  other  words,  the  words  carotid^  lunps^  brain,  and  traced 

manner  in  which  they  were  derived  from  the  original  Sanscrit 
ts.  He  maintained  that  all  the  fictions  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
logy  covered  some  great  philological  truths.  He  took  the  fable  cf 
sens  and  Medusa,  and  believed  that  from  the  word  Perseus,  which, 
ig  divided,  contained  the  roots  of  the  words  for  serpent  and  reptile, 

text  of  the  story  was  foreshadowed,  and  was  contained  in  the 
le  itself,  and  so  of  all  fables,  the  names  under  which  they  were 
wn  were  monogrammatic,  and  aftbrded  a  key  to  the  story  to  which 
jr  gave  name. 

Q.  Was  the  original  alphabet  of  the  Greek  language,  in  your  view, 
ncd  from  arbitrary  signs,  and  the  language  thus  built  up,  or  was  it 
ived  from  some  other  language  and  subsequently  perfected  3 
A.  llardly  arbitrary,  because  that  would  preclude  choice.     There 
\  method  in  its  formation  ;  each  letter  was  indicative. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Greek  is  an  original  language  ?  If  not, 
n  what  was  it  derived  ? 

A.  The  phraseology  of  Homer  is  worked  up  wonderfully,  and  is 
atly  enriched  from  that  of  the  early  Greek  writers.  The  letter  **  R '' 
I  not  found  in  the  earlier  Greek.  In  writings  up  to  that  time  that 
jef  was  not  necessary,  but  when  Bacchus  came  out  of  Malia,  and 
cchanalian  life  with  its  orgies,  revelry,  and  carnivals  began,  it  then 
same  necessary  to  use  hitherto  unknown  letters  to  properly  desig- 
« the  words  necessary  to  describe  the  new  conditions  of  life.  Cer- 
Q  forms  of  language  admit  of  perfection.  The  phraseology  of  Homer 
IS  perfect  and  as  fresh  now  as  when  written,  and  will  be  tor  all  time, 
t,  i  do  not  believe  that  such  a  person  as  Homer  ever  lived.  He 
8  the  centre  of  a  system  which  was  perfected  under  that  name.  1 
ieve,  with  others,  that  no  one  man  was  the  author  of  all  that  is  as- 
bed  to  Homer. 

Q,  Some  say  the  eame  of  Shakespeare — that  he  was  not  the  origi- 
x>T  (|f  all  that  he  wrote  1 
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A,  I  don't  think  tliat  docs  Shakespeare  justice ;  his  adaptat^E 
wore  really  originations. 

Q,  Did  you  oripnally  select  the  Greek  language  from  whic 
develop  your  system  ? 

A,  No ;  I  was  gradually  led  up  to  that  My  first  purpose  was  vjl; 
as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  all  young  men. 

Q,  Are  there  natural  tastes  for  language,  or  do  those  tastes  eor 
from  association  and  cultivation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  had  any  original  taste  for  language :  j 
came  entirely  from  cultivation.  I  was  thrown  among  persons  who 
brought  the  study  of  language  to  my  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  early  have  a  professorship  of  language  in  view  us  an 
ultimate  aim  ? 

A.  I  had  a  scholarship  in  view,  and  some  situation — ^probablj  % 
professorship. 

Q,  What  advantage  do  you  propose  to  the  world  from  the  de- 
velopment and  perfecting  of  your  system? 

A,  It  makes  the  study  of  language  more  of  a  mental  discipline, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  simplify  the  study.  It  would  t««h 
scholars  to  think  at  every  step,  and  thinking  is  mental  discipHne. 
17nless  a  child  understands  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  a  word,  whit 
good  can  its  study  do  him  ? 

Ruloff  here  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  of  his  system.  He  said 
that  the  analysis  of  the  names  of  animals  proved  that  the  name  it«lf 
was  derived  from  the  habits,  construction,  or  the  sound  made  by  the 
animal.  Their  language  was  methodical.  He  then  stated  tbi  bis 
earnest  wish  was  that  the  Governor  might  fully  appreciate  this  ww 
philological  system,  and  that  his  book  might  be  placed  in  proper  hmds 
to  be  developed  and  published.  He  said  that  he  did  not  care  whit 
became  of  himself. 

Q,  Did  you  adopt  self-culture  from  a  desire  to  thus  educate  yottr- 
self,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ? 

A.  Entirely  from  necessity.  I  should  have  gone  to  a  uniFcrsty 
hud  I  had  the  opportunity.  My  father  was  dead;  I  was  alone  in  the 
world;  I  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  what  could  I  do!  Inte** 
ligence  was  a  prime  necessity  to  this. 

Q,  Did  you  make  every  thing  else  subordinate  to  education? 

A,  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  all  of  your  studies  subordinate  to  philology? 

A,  No ;  I  made  that  the  chief  study,  without  giving  up  every  thing 
else ;  I  turned  my  chief  attention  to  philology. 

Q.  When  did  you  form  the  purpose  of  making  this  pUilologic** 
system  a  special  study? 

A,  I  only  fully  formed  it  when  I  knew  that  I  should  surely  succeed 
in  it 

Q,  Did  you  study  medicine  with  the  intention  of  being  •  pV* 
sician  ? 

A,  I  did,  and  after  two  or  three  years  got  into  trouble  aad  »l*^' 
doned  it. 

Q   Have  you  ever  studied  telezraphic  signs  or  language  I 
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A,  I  have  not,  either  practically  or  theoretically. 

Q.  To  what  church  did  your  father  go  ? 

A,  Episcopalian.    I  took  no  special  interest  in  the  church.    I  went 

B  as  a  habit  and  an  intellectual  pleasure.     I  never  claimed  to  be 

s ;  nc?er  tried  to  make  myself  an  example.     One  of  my  first  ideas 

;udj  was  to  furnish  the  etymology  of  every  word  in  the  Greek 

ament.     I  studied  it  only  for  its  language.     Sometimes  I  believed 

restament  to  be  true,  and  a  revelation,  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Are  words  derived  from  the  necessities  of  man's  condition? 

3,  how  do  you  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  im- 
tality  ? " 

A,  That  word  has  not  escaped  my  attention.  Its  etymology  shows 
it  means  both  life  and  death. 
Q,  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  **God  ?  '* 
A.  The  ever-living,  not  subject  to  death.  At  times  I  have  believed 
be  evidence  of  such  a  being  as  one  ever-living,  and  at  other  times 
I  early  drew  certain  lines.  On  the  one  side  was  the  knowable ; 
he  other  the  unknowable.  This  was  before  I  was  twentv,  and  then 
ide  up  my  mind  that  I  could  believe  nothing  that  I  could  not  de- 
ifltrate. 

Q,  What  do  you  understand  by  religion  ? 

A.  The  acceptance  of  God  as  the  author  of  all  things ;  His  worship 
being  infinitely  good ;  the  acceptance  of  what  is  called  Christianity. 
n't  say  that  I  believe  it.  I  never  had  any  hobby  about  faith.  I 
e  a  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge.  My  idea  compre- 
U  the  existence  of  a  God  who  made  the  world,  as  a  mystery.  The 
dation  of  my  faith  is  the  possibility  of  a  God's  revelation — what 
Ued  the  Bible.  At  times  I  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  and  at 
n  not.  Sometimes  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  a  future  life  in  my 
luct,  and  at  times  not. 

p.  What  is  the  foundation  of  morality  in  this  world,  and  its  neces- 
apart  from  religion  ? 

A.  The  rights  and  interests  between  individuals. 
Q.  Is  there  any  authority,  beyond  I  he  nature  and  necessity  of 
gs,  for  a  code  of  morality  ? 

4.  This  implies  a  matter  of  belief,  and  there  would  be  no  merit  in 
I  if  it  was  founded  in  knowledge,  as  knowledge  excludes  the  idea 
nth.     Faith  is  a  condition  of  the  miuii. 

g.  Do  the  Scriptures  rest  upon  facts,  or  upon  facts  and  feith  ? 
4.  To  attempt  to  prove  the  Scriptnres  by  facts  in  Nature  would  be 

2.  How,  then,  can  a  belief  in  Scripture  be  reached  ? 

1.  Only  by  faith.    The  facts  we  see  in  Nature  cannot  be  j»roven  to 

■ 

2.  Can  you  account  for  man's  being  brought  into  existence  ? 

4.  No,  it  is  beyond  thought ;  we  can  neither  conceive  how  man 
1  be  created,  nor  how  he  could  remain  uncreated.  I  place  this  all 
•nd  the  boundary  of  the  knowables.  The  origin  of  man  is  no 
J  to  be  known  than  the  origin  of  the  materiality  of  this  pen.  Forms 
atter  constantly  change ;  matter  never  changes.     There  is  nothing 
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from  which  we  can  argue  the  cxistenco  of  the  world  or  of  matter ;  it  h 
only  speculative. 

Q,  Is  the  contemplation  of  God  beyond  the  scope  of  man  ? 

A.  No,  for  there  arc  men  who  lead  religious  lives,  and  who  spend 
their  time  in  contemplating  God. 

Q.  Have  their  studies,  their  contemplation,  and  their  lives,  realized 
any  thing  toward  their  knowledge  of  God,  as  a  Creator  aiid  €k)vemor 
of  the  world? 

A,  No,  for  they  all  have  a  different  idea  of  Him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted,  in  your  own  mind,  to  represent  what 
you  would  call  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature  ? 

A,  I  should  think  I  was  making  an  idiot  of  myself  to  try  to  rep- 
resent a  God,  either  internally  or  externally.  I  assent  to  nothing  but 
what  is  reducible  to  mathematical  precision.  I  must  prove  it  to  my 
senses.     I  cannot  accept  any  thing  not  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

Q,  Have  you  never  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  in  your 
investigations,  in  the  way  of  speculation  and  theory  ? 

A,  I  have,  and  have  also  read  w^orks  on  the  subject;  especially 
German  metaphysics. 

Q,  In  what  view  have  you  studied  them,  and  have  they  thrown 
any  lii^ht  upon  a  spiritual  Creator  or  Governor  of  the  world? 

A,  No,  they  have  only  tended  to  perplex  my  mind.  They  did 
arouse  mc  to  thought,  and  I  read  them  for  this,  in  the  hope  that  from 
the  knowledge  I  should  thus  obtain  I  might  obtain  relief. 

Q,  To  what  particular  works  do  you  refer? 

A,  To  Kant  and  Comte  especially,  although  I  read  other  writers. 

Q,  Did  you  accept  their  philosophy  as  conclusive  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  am  aware  that  a  man  who  arrives  at  their  conclusions 
may  be  assumed  to  be  infidel  by  some  people.     I  do  not  admit  this. 

Q,  Did  any  of  these  philosophers  give  you  any  data  by  which  yon 
could  better  account  for  Nature  as  existent  than  through  the  works  of 
a  Creator  ? 

A.  Certain  things  are  within  the  sphere  of  my  mind,  others  be- 
yond. I  cannot  take  up  the  smallest  insect,  examine  it  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  view  its  mysterious  structure,  its  beautiful  adaptation  of 
parts,  without  acknowledging  its  mystery.  I  am  not  blind  to  all  thl*. 
1  recognize  this  wonderful  world  and  admire  its  beauties. 

Q.  Can  you  any  better  understand  how  this  insect  can  come  into 
existence  without  admitting  a  Creator? 

A,  I  appreciate  the  drift  of  the  question,  and  I  might  be  misunde^ 
stood  should  I  answer  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  mind  is  the  result  of  phys- 
iological action.  Some  maintain  that  the  organs  are  only  the  media 
for  tlie  spiritual  being.  My  mind  cannot  be  made  up  definitely.  I  have 
already  said  that  there  are  facts  I  know,  and  others  that  I  do  not  know, 
and  1  would  be  illogical  to  deny  that  the  mind  is  the  result  of  growth 

Q,  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  life  of  a  plant  and  that  of  a 
man  ? 

A,  Fundamentally  not. 

Q,  How  as  to  the  question  of  accountability  of  life,  as  represented 
in  man  and  the  plant  ?  The  plant  is  stationary — has  no  will,  or  choice; 
man  moving  about,  and  has  both  will  and  choice  ? 
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A,  I  don't  like  to  spe.-ik  of  anv  thine:  tliat  I  cannot  speak  positively 

ut 

Q.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths  are  represented  both  good  and 

How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 
4.  In  the  Greek  language  was  inwoven  the  entire  culture  and 
ization  of  the  world. 

Q.  You  do  not  account  for  vice  and  virtue  in  that  answer  ? 
i.  Good  and  bad  arc  words  that  have  given  me  more  trouble  than 
other,  because  they  are  of  such  wide  and  general  application.    Thin 
e  difficulty  in  their  analysis. 

Q.  In  these  myths,  we  not  only  have  vice  and  virtue  represented,  but 
rewards  and  punishments  oftered.  How  do  you  account  in  your 
>logical  system  for  the  equivalent  of  these  words  in  the  language  ? 
4.  There  is  no  reward  or  punishment.  Tliose  words  signify  some- 
^  instead  of.  Each  act  has  its  necessary  result,  and  neither  the 
lor  the  result  is  extraneous. 

p.  How  do  you  account  for  the  human  mind  in  reasoning  going 
>nd  the  necessities  incidental  to  this  life  in  its  expression  and  con- 
)1ation  to  seek  a  creating  power  ? 
A,  Mind  expresses  absurdities  as  well  as  truths. 
Q.  How  can  a  mind  act  absurdly  if  its  existence  be  simply  the 
It  of  a  physical  organization,  that  organization  being  necessarily 
jmed  by  definite  laws  ? 

4,  If  there  were  no  possibility  of  error,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
\  to  guide. 

Q.  What  is  the  need  of  a  guide  when  error  has  no  re8pon«.ibility — 
ith  the  death  of  the  body  all  existence  ends  ? 
A,  This  brings  up  the  reserve  question.     I  have  the  mystery  of 
:ence  before  me.     In  my  judgment  that  is  the  end  of  speculation. 
Q.  Is  speculation,  beyond  that,  legitimate  ? 

A.  It  is  as  to  possibility,  but  not  as  to  probability  of  fact.     Social 
es  remain,  even  if  you  believe  that  death  is  the  end. 
Q.  Do  you  owe  any  obligations  to  any  being  beyond  this  present 
for  conduct  here  ? 

A,  I  feel  the  possibility  of  it,  but  the  evidence  before  me  is  not 
cient  to  satisfy  me  that  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  rule  of  action  in  the  conduct 
fe,  that  man  can  adopt,  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  his 
onsibilities,  or  understand  the  relations  that  he  may  have  to  another 
d? 

A,  Intelligence  is  the  only  guide. 

Q,  Do  vou  believe  that  God  has  in  any  way  revealed  Himself  to 
!  ' 

A,  As  I  come  to  see  more  of  the  wondrous  relation  of  things,  the 
e  the  mystery  deepens,  but  it  does  not  help  me  to  any  conclusion. 
idea  of  reward  for  meritorious  conduct  would  prevent  me  from 
ig  an  act,  rather  than  the  opposite.  The  word  "  reveal "  has  in  my 
3m  of  mythology  given  me  great  trouble  for  ten  years,  but  now  the 
1  dawns  upon  me. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law,  then,  in  this  life,  except  civil  law,  by  which 
ire  here  amenable  for  reward  or  punishment  ?  A,  Ye^. 
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Q,  Any  reward  or  punishment  that  should  come  from  any  other 
being  except  man  himself? 

A,  I  see  the  drift  of  the  question.     It  involves  the  same  mystery. 

Q,  Would  the  fact  of  another  existence,  and  that  exi?»tence  one  of 
rewards  and  punishments  for  your  conduct  in  this  life,  make  any  dif- 
ference to  you  in  regard  to  your  acts  ? 

A,  No ;  I  should  do  as  I  intended,  without  regard  to  the  existence 
of  a  God  or  a  devil,  a  heaven  or  a  hell ;  I  have  felt  this  pride  daring 
my  whole  life.     I  never  wished  to  get  any  thing  out  of  anybody. 

Your  commissioners,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  examination,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Edward  II.  RulofF  is  in  sound  pliysical  health,  and 
entirely  sane. 

(Signed)  John  P.  Gray, 

S.  Oakley  Vanderpool. 

III. 

MISCELLAXEO  US, 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Niw 
York, 

COXSTITLTIOX. 

Article   I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  Jis  the  New  York  Mcdico-Lcgnl 
Society. 

Article  II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  Science  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Article   III. 

Til  ere  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  viz.,  Resident,  Correspond- 
ing, and  Honorary.  Such  persons  only  as  are  in  good  standing  in 
either  the  medical  or  legal  profession,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship. Physicians  and  Lawyers,  who  have  been  resident  members, 
but  who  have  removed  from  the  city ;  any  persons  w^ho  shall,  by 
medico-legal  or  medical  or  legal  contributions  to  the  Society,  or  by 
a  joint  certificate  of  three  resident  members,  furnish  evidence  of 
eminence  in  their  professions,  are  eligible  to  corresponding  membe^ 
ship.  Physicians  and  Lawyers,  of  recognized  eminence  in  their 
respective  professions,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  are  eligible  to 
honorary  membership.  The  number  of  honorary  members  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty,  and  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  professions. 

Article  IV. 

Resident  members  only  shall  be  eligible  to  office  and  entitled  to 
vote  ;  fill  other  rights  and  privileges  shall  be  equally  enjoyed. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  styled  First 
and  Second ;  Recording  Secretar}%  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Librarian,  Curator,  and  Pathologist  and  Chemist, 
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Article  VL 

Tbe  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  their 
T,  or  in  their  absence  a  chainnan  pro  tempore^  shall  preside  and 
brm  such  other  acts  as  are  customary  for  presiding  oflBcers.  The 
ording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  notify 
:ers  and  members  of  committees  of  their  elections  or  appointments, 
members-elect  of  their  election ;  certify  official  acts ;  and  procure  ' 

sign,  with  the  President,  certificates  of  membership.  The  As- 
int  Recording  Secretary  shadl  keep  a  list  of  the  resident  members, 
e  the  notices  of  the  meetings,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
petary,  perform  his  duties,  llie  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
duct  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  except  that  with 
dent  members.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  power  to  employ  persons, 
he  expense  of  the  Society,  to  collect  dues ;  shall  have  charge  of  all 
money  belonging  to  the  Society,  pay  all  its  expenses  by  and  with 
^nt  and  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  shall  present  an 
)unt  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  its  aimiversary 
stings,  together  with  such  suggestions  for  assessments  and  further 
enditures  as  he  may  deem  proper.      The  Librarian  shall  preserve 

hold  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Society  all  its  written 
printed  contributions.  The  Curator  shall,  when  he  may  deem  it 
essary,  preser\'e,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  pathological  speci- 
is  ofiered  to  it,  and  prepare  them  for  exhibition  ;  and  he  shall  sub- 
lently  take  such  measures  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
rove,  to  permanently  preser\'e  specimens  possessing  medico-legal 
le. 

Article  VII. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Com- 
tee,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  affairs  of  business,  except  those 
icribed  for  the  Trustees  bv  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Article  VIII.    • 

Proposed  amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  in  writing 
%  stated  meeting,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
II  report  upon  them  within  three  months.  If  approved  by  the 
unittee,  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  a  stated  meeting  shall  be 
icient  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
Dnd  Thursday  of  every  month,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
iety,  and  special  meetings  at  the  time  fixed  by  vote  of  the  Society. 
Sect  2.  Stated  meetings  shall  begin  at  8  p.  m.,  or  as  soon  there- 
r  as  a  quorum  is  assembled,  and  special  meetings  at  the  hour 
ignated  in  their  order. 
Sect  3.  Ten  resident  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  tor  busi- 

Sect  4.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  con- 
Qte  a  quorum. 
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Article  II. — Admission  of  Members. 

Section  1.  The   names  of  candidates  shall  first  be  presented       ^> 
tlie  Executive  Committee.      If  reported   upon  favorably  by  said  ccj>id- 
mittee,  they  shall  be  balloted  for  at  the  time  the  report  is  made,  or    at 
some  subsequent  meeting.      Two-thirds   of  the  votes   cast  shall    Ik? 
necessary  for  an  election. 

Sect.  2.  Every  resident  member-elect  shall  sign  the  Constitution 
^Aithin  three  months  after  his  election,  and,  in  default  thereofi  saiM 
election  shall  be  deemed  void,  unless  a  satisfactory  excuse  be  given. 

Article   III. 

Section  1.  Each  resident  member  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  <>i 
five  dollars,  which,  with  signing  the  Constitution,  shall  entitle  him  to 
a  certificate  of  membership. 

Sect,  2.  Tliere  shall  be  an  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar,  udIc^ 
otherwise  regulated  by  the  Society. 

Sect,  3.  Any  resident  member  who  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  dues  or 
assessments  for  six  months,  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  bv  the  Treas- 
urer ;  and  should  he  for  three  months  after  such  notice  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  pay,  his  name  may  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  to  whom  all  questions 
of  indebtedness  to  the  Society  shall  be  referred. 

Sect  4.  The  ethical  rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
governing  the  medical  profession  generally,  and  those  adopted  by  the 
Legal  Society  of  New  York.  The  charges  against  member^  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who,  after  due  cxamiM- 
tion  into  such  charges,  may  acquit,  admonish,  suspend,  or  expel  the 
accused  from  the  Society,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Article  IV. 

All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  referred  to  the  Publis^h- 
ing  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Recording  Secretin",  ^^ 
Librarian. 

Article  V. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tbu^ 
day  of  October,  the  nominations  having  been  made  at  the  precedio? 
meeting,  and  announced  in  the  notices  for  the  anniversaiy  meeting- 

Vacancies  may  be  filled  at  any  time  by  an  especial  eiectioDf  ^^ 
nominations  to   iill  them  having  been  made  and  announced  in    ^' 
same  manner  as  required  for  the  annual  elections. 

Article  VI. — O^der  op  Business. 

At  the  meetings  the  following  sliall  be  the  order  of  business : 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  autopsies  and  exhibition  of  specimens. 

3.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

4.  Report  of    Executive   Committee,   and   election    of  proi>c»- 
members. 

5.  Paper  of  the  evening,  and  discussion  thereon  ;  but,  at  the  a"^^ 
vcrsary  meeting,  election  of  otficers. 

6.  New  or  unfinished  business. 
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Article  VII. 

b  of  autopsies  and  presentation  of  specimens  shall  be 
jible.  The  language  of  the  reporter  or  exhibitor  shall 
chnicalities,  and  made  intelligible  for  non-medical  mem- 

Article  VIII. 

awsmay  be  suspended  or  amended.  Two-thirds  of  all 
it  a  stated  meeting  shall  be  sufficient  to  suspend  them, 
dment  the  same  rule  and  same  vote  shall  be  required  as 
:s  of  the  Constitution. 

I  Members  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society. 

Officers  elected  October,  1870. 

N  Rogers,  M.  D.,  President. 
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\  Chauveau,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretar}-, 
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J.  F.  Morgan. 
James  Mufcahey. 
W.  T.  Nealifl. 
P.  Nolan. 
J.  J.  O'Dca. 
Thomas  O'Farrell. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

p.  I. — Opinion  relative  to  the  Testamentary  Capacity  of 
the  Lfitc  Catharine  Fay^  of  New  Yorl\  By  Cuarles  A. 
Lee,  M.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  frequency  of  suits  at  law  iu  our  courts  of  justice,  to 
test  the  validity  of  wills  on  tlie  ground  of  insanity  on  the 
tof  testators,  is  calculated  to  prejudice  most  persons,  a 
OTi^  against  any  suits  thus  instituted,  however  clear  tlie 
ience  and  conclusive  tlio  proof  of  such  insanity.  In  the 
sent  instance,  however,  the  chain  of  testimonv  is  so  satis- 
'ory,  and  indeed  demonstrative  on  tliis  point,  as  to  irresist- 
''  lead  to  tlie  conviction  that  the  testatrix  had  for  vears 
)red  under  that  form  of  mental  derangement  usually  called 
umantaj  but  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  merging 
►what  is  named  dementia;  that  is,  a  gradual  failure  and' 
•ly  total  loss  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 
The  testatrix,  Catharine  Jackson,  by  birth,  was  descended 
I  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of  New 
k,  being  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Ilarsen,  Sen.,. 
Vol.  v.  .  40       • 
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of  Harsenville,  Bloomingdale.     Her  advantages  of  educatic 
were  BomewLat  scanty,    owing  partly  to  the  early  decease 
her  motlier.     She  was  unable  to  make  any  considerable  pro^ 
ress  in  learning,  which  was  attributed  chiefly  to  a  natural 
deficient  intellect,  which  characterized  her  during  the  wh( 
period  of  her  life.    Ilcr  attainments  were  limited,  in  cons^ 
quence,  to   a   very  imperfect  knowledge   of    the  first  ruc/i. 
ments  of  learning,  such   as  reading,  writing,  and  Bpelliag; 
with,  perhaps,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  elements  o( 
arithmetic. 

At  the  iige  of  thirty,  or  a  little  later  (about  1835),  she 
married,  on  a  very  short  acquaintance,  a  gentleman  of  New 
York,  by  the  name  of  Fay,  and  commenced  housekeeping  in 
one  of  her  own  houses  in  Third  Street,  in  this  city.    This 
alliance  was  succeeded  by  severe  domestic  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions, which  greatly  embittered  her  life,  and  finally,  after 
three  or  four  years,  led  to  her  procuring  a  decree  of  divorce, 
after  which  she  boarded  at  diflferent  places  in  the  city,  and 
with  diflferent  families,  down  to  the  period  of  her  death,  in 
April,  1865,  and  it  is  on  statements  made  in  evidence,  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  these  families,  that  the  proof  of  her  in- 
sanity is  chiefly  founded.     It  is,  however,  proper  that  the 
writer  of   this  "  opinion "    should  state  that,  having  been 
pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  the  deceased  testatrix,  from 
a  period  considerably  anterior  to  her  marriage,  down  to  the 
time  of  her  decease  in  1865,  he  was  able  to  testify,  as  an  ex- 
pert, and  from  his  long  personal  acquaintance,  to  the  fact  of 
her   undoubted   insanity,  and    incapacity  to  make  a  valid 
will.     It  is  expected  that  every  medical  man,  especially  tho^ 
who  claim  to  have  made  mental  diseases  a  special  study,  when 
called  on  as  expert  witnesses  in  doubtful  or  contested  ca^es 
like  this,  should  be  both  able  and  willing  to  state  in  M  ^ 
reasons  on  which  their  opinions  are  based.     In  the  present 
instance,  the  writer  feels  it  due,  both  to  himself  and  the  canflC 
of  truth  and  justice,  whose  claims  are  and  ever  should  be 
paramount  in  the  mind  of  every  true  and  conscientioas  \s^^ 
to  set  forth  the  facts  and  testimony  which  satisfy  him  that  the 
testatrix,  Mrs.  Fay,  was  of  unsound  mind,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  making  her  will,  but  for  a  series  of  years  anterior  to 
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it.  And  this  is  especially  incumbent,  since  several 
.,  brouglit  upon  the  stand  by  the  proponents  of  the 
;ified  to  her  sanity  in  their  judgment,  though  ad- 
hat  she  was  very  peculiar  and  eccentric,  both  in  her 
and  dress,  and  conduct  generally.  In  regard  to  these 
\y  while  it  may  truly  be  said  that  none  of  them  had 
I  any  special  attention  to  mental  affections,  and  most, 
I  of  them,  had  no  adequate  opportunities  of  judging 
undness  or  unsoundness  of  the  mind  of  the  testatrix, 
facts  stated  by  them  must  lead  all  unprejudiced  and 
linds,  at  all  acquainted  with  such  disorders,  to  the 
osite  conclusion,  viz.,  the  lunacy  of  Mrs.  Fay.  It  is 
7,  I  believe,  in  such  litigated  will  cases,  where  the 
of  mental  sanity  is  involved,  to  call  expert  witnesses 
rides ;  and,  why  it  was  omitted  in  so  important  a  case 
esent,  the  writer  has  not  been  informed,  and  has  no 
■judging. 

act  in  psychology  ia  more  generally  admitted  than 
ulty,  in  many  cases,  of  determining  whether  the  mind 
or  unsound,  especially  to  such  an  extent  as  to  invalidate 
J.  Frequently,  this  unsoundness  is  self-evident,  and 
other  proof  than  the  daily  conduct  and  language  of 
iddual;  but  in  other  cases  the  evidence  is  obscure, 
mony  contradictory,  and  the  decision  diflBcult.  The 
,  that  insanity  is  a  matter  of  degree  as  well  as  kind ; 
jical-fuuction  of  the  brain,  the  seat  and  organ  of  the 
sses  almost  imperceptibly  into  pathological  ftmction ; 
ealth  of  any  of  the  bodily  organs,  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
•  of  the  system  generally,  passes  by  slow  and  un- 
degrees  into  seated  disease,  and  functional  derange- 
d  then  organic  changes.  What  is  termed  "  unsound- 
lind^^  as  used  in  the  "Revised  Statutes"  of  the  State 
fork,  is  undoubtedly  that  degree  of  deviation  from 
uental  life  which  unfits  for  making  a  valid  will,  or  per- 
other  civil  contracts,  or  which  exempts  from  criminal 
)ility.  The  diflSculty  in  criminal  cases  is,  that  the 
ts  are  as  often  committed  by  the  insane  as  by  vicious 
ced  individuals ;  and,  of  course,  both  are  liable  to  be 
by  the  same  rule,  and  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
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the  same  criminal  motives :  whereas,  in  the  one  case,  the  tree 
dom  of  the  will  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  self-control  ex 
tinguished;   while  in  the  former  the  will  is  fi'ee,  and  the 
actions  wholly  involuntary. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  legislators,  lawyers,  and  judges, 
are  more  enlightened  on  this  subject,  than  the  late  Chancellor 
of  England,  Lord  Westbury,  who  condemned  what  he  called 
the  evil  habit  of  assuming  that  insanity  was  a  physical  dii- 
ease^  and  not  a  subject  of  moral  inquiry. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  statistics  of  insanity,  botliin 
Europe  and  this  country,  show  that  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases,  twelve  per  cent,  at  least,  the  subjects  of  it  are  naturally 
very  weak-minded ;  and  in  visiting  lunatic  asylums,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  6ct 
that,  in  an  equal  proportion  of  cases,  the  cranial  developments 
of  the  patient*  are  either  deficient,  irregular,  or  abnormal. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  in  the  present  case  conceded  that 
Mrs.  Fay  was  an  uncommonly  eccentric  person ;  so  ranch  soaa 
to  attract  general  attention  in  regard  to  her  peculiarities  of 
speech,  dress,  conduct,  etc.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  experi- 
ence in  our  courts  that  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  prove  an  ' 
eccentric  person  to  be  insane,  or  to  show  that  an  insane  person  is 
only  eccentric,  proving  how  little  is  generally  kncrvvn  in  regard 
to  the  difference  between  them.  The  fact  is,  that  an  eccentric 
person,  so  called,  is  one  of  a  strong  individuality,  and  rarely 
becomes  insane,  imless  insanity  is  hereditary  in  the  famil.S 
Such  people  are,  it  is  true,  emancipated  from  common  and 
vulgar  prejudices ;  they  act  very  independently ;  not  often 
heeding  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  world.  If  females,  they 
are  apt  to  be  called  strong-minded ;  they  can  give  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons  for  all  they  think,  say,  or  do;  they  may 
have,  and  generally  do  have,  broad  and  original  views,  ana 
great  moral  courage ;  they  early  belong  to  the  feebU-mini^ 
cl<iss ;  they  are  generally  superior  to  the  frivolities,  customs? 
and  follies  of  fashionable  society,  thinking  at  all  times  and 
acting  for  themselves.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  eccentnc 
individuals  who  may  and  often  do  become  insane.  They  ^ 
those  weak-minded,  vain,  and  silly  persons,  who  often  9^^^ 
oddity  and  eccentricity ;  who,  naturally  of  very  feeble  in^el- 
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3,  lack  education,  intellectual  and  moral  training,  culture 
self-control:  many  of  them  are  spoiled  by  indulgence 
m  cliildren :  often  tliev  become  the  slaves  of  their  own 
ions;  their  minds,  unsustained  by  any  moral  principles 
eligious  faith,  readily  give  way  under  vexations,  trials, 
ppointments,  or  loss  of  friends  or  property ;  and,  gradually 
ig  all  interest  in  current  events  or  in  themselves,  they 
lually  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor,  listlessness,  melancholy, 
depression  of  spirits,  alternated  with  periodical  fits  of  ele- 
m;  in  short,  into  a  state  of  monomania;  their  minds 
tantly  dwelling  on  their  disappointments  and  losses  (if 
»  they  imagine  themselves  to  have  sustained),  and  the  indi- 
als  who  have  caused  them,  and  thus  they  become  perma- 
;  lunatics. 

Such  were,  in  brief,  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  life  of 
late  Catharine  Fay.  Her  feeble,  uncultivated  mind,  natu- 
j  jealous  and  suspicious,  as  such  minds  usually  are,  some- 
became  possessed  of  the  notion  that  she  had  been  unjustly 
•ived  or  "  frauded,"  as  she  termed  it,  of  a  portion  of  her 
idparents'  large  estate,  to  which  she  imagined  herself  to  be 
tural  heir ;  her  mind  dwelt  upon  this  subject  for  several 
■8,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  thing  else ;  it  was  her 
itant  topic  of  conversation,  wherever  she  happened  to  be, 
in  whatever  company  thrown  ;  and  this  morbid  delusion, 
onnection,  afterward,  with  many  others,  ruled  and  con- 
led  her  thoughts  and  actions,  to  a  great  degree,  up  to  the 
'  day  of  her  death. 

[  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  deciding 
ther  an  individual  labors  under  such  a  degree  of  unsound- 
of  mind  as,  within  the  meaning  of  our  statutes,  to  de- 
e  him  of  the  capacity  of  making  a  valid  will.  It  is  al- 
ible, I  hope,  to  assume  that  the  popular  opinion,  which 
a  it  for  granted  that  simple,  unenlightened  common-sense 
est  suited  to  guide  to  a  correct  decision  in  these  cases, 
t  yield  to  that  followed  at  present  in  our  courts  of  law, 
that  special  study  and  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
tal  diseases  furnish  far  more  just  and  reliable  grounds 
a  correct  judgment  concerning  them  than  prejudice  or 
re  ignorance  can. 
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Nature  of  Insanity, — Systematic  writers  on  mental  dis- 
eases have  made  various  classifications  of  insanity,  which  are 
clearly  artificial,  not  existing  in  nature,  and  for  all  medico- 
legal purposes  useless.     We  might  say  it  is  a  cerehral  affec- 
tion, ordinarily  chronic,  and  without  fever ;  characterized  by 
disorders  of  sensibility,  understanding,  intelligence,  will,  and 
the  aflfective  or  emotional  faculties ;  or,  we  might  define  it  to 
be  the  impairment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  accompanied  with  or  inducing  a  defect  of  the  compar- 
ing faculties  and  the  moral  feelings ;   or  we  may  say  it  is 
a  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,   producing   either  derange- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  prolonged  change  of  the 
feelings,  aflFections,  and  habits  of  an  individual,  or  both.   The 
general  term  mania,  lunacy,  or  insanity,  includes  virtually 
all  the  varieties.      The  terms  monomania  and  tndanMvi 
merely  designate  forms  of  the  disease,  characterized  by  certain 
symptoms  or  phenomena:  the  first  by  the  mind  dwelling 
chiefly  on  certain  subjects,  or  one  subject ;  the  latter  by  great 
depression  of  spirits ;  occurring  perhaps  at  regular  periods, 
and  lasting  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  succeeded,  generally,  by 
a  corresponding  elevation  of  spirits,  or  exhilaration  of  mind. 
Such  was  the  kind  of  insanity  under  which  Mrs.  Fay  labored. 
She  first  exhibited  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affec- 
tions, and  habits,  with  great  depression  of  spirits ;  profound 
melancholy,  without  any  particular  delusion  or  hallucination, 
so  far  as  known ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  there  was  no  marked 
disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  though  very  feeUe; 
but  this  gradually  assumed,  after  her  domestic  troubleB  and 
divorcement,  the  distinct  form  of  monoTnania  (the  tn^ 
cholia   of  Esquirol),  which    eventually  passed  into  den^ 
tia  y  that  form  of  derangement  in  which  there  is  great  en- 
feeblement  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  charac- 
terized   by  failure  of   memory,  judgment,  perception,  the 
power  of  comparison  and  the  healthy  association  of  ideas; 
indifference  to  the  present  or  future,  and  childishness  of  diB- 
position.    Her  mind,  from  its  natural  feebleness  and  want  of 
capacity,  bordered  on  imbecility  and  idiocy,  for  she  made  no 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  new  ideas ;  her  mind  even  appears 
to  remain  the  same — in  a  state  of  perpetual  childhood.    Her 
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ind  seemed  to  be  occupied,  without  ceasing,  by  unconnected 
ougbts  and  evanescent  emotions ;  she  was  incapable  of  con- 
nued  attention  or  reflection ;  till,  at  length,  the  faculty  of 
stinct  perception  or  apprehension  was  lost.  This  statement 
as  made  by  me  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness,  as  the  re- 
It  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  executrix  for  over  thirty 
»r8,  and  which  continued  up  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  her 
3cease.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  large  num- 
5r  of  witnesses,  produced  both  by  the  proponents  and  con- 
stants of  her  will. 

Tests  of  Insanity. — It  is  now  conceded  by  the  best  judges 
Dd  ablest  writers  on  insanity  that  there  is  no  single  reliable 
»t  of  this  disease — ^neither  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
r  right  and  wrong,  the  power  of  design  or  contrivance,  nor 
\d  existence  of  delusionSj  iUicsions^  and  halhvcinations  ;  these 
*e  all  of  them,  regarded  singly,  as  fallacious  tests  of  responsi- 
lity.  While,  then,  there  is  no  single  test  or  character  not 
)en  to  objection,  and  no  definition  of  insanity  which  furnishes 
safe  rule  for  the  determination  of  responsibility,  insanity 
ce  other  bodily  maladies  being  a  disease  never  established  by 
single  diagnostic  symptom,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  symp- 
ms  or  phenomena,  no  particular  one  is  necessarily  pros- 
it in  every  case.  Delusion^  then,  which  was  declared  by 
>rd  Erskine  to  be  the  only  true  test  of  viadnesSj  and  on  the 
:istence  of  which  he  successfully  placed  his  defence  of  Had- 
dd  for  shooting  at  the  king  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  the 
iar  1800,  is  now  well  known  to  be  fallacious,  for  there  are 
any  cases  of  insanity  where  there  are  no  delusions.  We 
nst,  therefore,  look  at  all  the  features  of  mental  character — 
I  the  marks  of  mental  derangement — all  those  peculiarities 
*  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  distinguish  the  indi- 
dnal  from  his  former  self.  We  must,  especially,  carefully 
mtinize  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  person,  to  ascertain 
hether  he  can  truly  discern  or  judge  as  to  the  proper  rela- 
ons  of  things,  or  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  general  truths. 
rom  a  large  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  stenographer  in 
le  present  case  I  shall  only  quote  such  statements  as  seem, 
hen  taken  collectively,  to  establish  conclusively  the  unsound- 
388  of  mind  of  the  testatrix,  and  her  incapacity  to  make  a 
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valid  will.     (I  shall  now  preBeiit  Bome  abstracts  of  the  testi- 
mony oflfered  by  the  contestants  of  the  will.) 

Testhruyiiy  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Mildeherger. — Miss  M.,  a . 
maiden  lady,  of  high  respectability,  testified  that  she  hadknowi^ 
the  deceased  from  childhood,  and  been  her  most  iutimat^ 
friend  during  her  whole  life;  that  she  (Mrs.  F.)  had  Uved 
a  boarder  at  many  places  and  in  different  private  famiL' 
during  the  latter  period  of  her  life — that  she  died  iu  Apii^ 
1865,  over  the  age  of  sixty,  perhaps  sixty-five  or  seventy; 
that  w^hen  she  (Mrs.  F.)  went  ont,  which  was  generally  in 
summer,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  (Miss  M.),  at  her 
house,  35  West  Fourteenth  Street,  where  she  resided ;  that 
she  (Mrs.  F.)  was  confined  to  her  room  the  rest  of  the  year; 
during  which  she  was  very  low  spirited,  when  she  would  send 
for  me  occasionally ;  I  generally  went,  and  fonnd  her  in  bed; 
tliis  was  in  different  3'oars  ;  she  was,  when  so  confined,  alwap 
much  dejected,  in  low  spirits,  said  but  very  little,  but  when 
she  got  out  and  visited  me  she  was  always  very  much  excited, 
lively,  and  gay.  The  last  time  she  called,  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, two  years  before  her  death,  she  came  in  very  lively, 
very  much  excited,  and  extremely  gay ;  said  she  was  very 
much  fatigued,  had  walked  up  all  around  the  park,  and  back 
again  lo  my  house ;  she  had  on  a  black-silk  dress,  and  a  blue- 
cambric  wrapper,  as  she  called  it,  over,  which  ladies  don  t 
generally  wear  in  the  street,  with  blue  bows  all  down  the 
front,  and  a  large  blanket-shawl  over  her  arm,  a  leather  satchel 
tied  up  with  blue  ribbons,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pair  of  ove^ 
shoes.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  it  was  about  noon  when 
she  came  in  ;  I  had  company,  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  at 
the  time.  She  said  she  was  too  tired  to  stop,  so  she  sat  atill 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  kicked  off  her  shoes,  she  ^ 
buskins  on,  and  she  took  up  her  dress  and  danced  up  and 
down  through  the  parlors,  and  extension-room,  and  said,  **1 
am  as  young  as  any  one,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  fly."  My 
company  was  present  all  this  time,  though  I  did  not  introduce 
her  to  them.  1  left  her  at  the  house,  as  I  was  engaged  to  ^ 
out  at  the  time.  She  called  at  my  house  at  other  times,  wheu 
I  had  company,  often  at  dinner-lime,  w'hich  would  pre\'ent  lu.^ 
going  down  to  dinner ;  she  would  often  talk  about  her  grand- 
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i  the  Harsens,  and  would  say  I  must  sit  and  listen  to 
he  had  to  say.  She  talked  much  about  her  cousin,  Dr. 
Ilarsen,  said  he  had  wronged  her  and  her  sister,  by 
J  her  grandpa  to  make  the  will  he  did  make ;  though  this 
e  same  Dr.  Harsen  that  was  at  one  time  her  agent,  and 
ft  her  ten  thousand  dollars  by  his  will.  During  all  this 
le  was  greatly  excited,  and  would  throw  her  arms  out, 
t  up  and  walk  around  very  quickly.  She  met  him  once 
bouse,  and  she  told  him  she  was  a  lady,  and  expected 
reated  like  one  ;  he  told  her  if  she  was  a  lady,  to  try  and 

like  one.  It  made  no  difference  with  her  whether  I 
npany  or  not,  she  would  always  begin  to  talk  about 
reen  matter ;  she  was  not  at  all  restrained  by  the  pres- 
'  strangers.  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  get  her  off  from 
pic,  but  she  would  feel  kind  of  angry  and  offended ; 
nust  listen  to  what  she  had  to  say.  I  never  succeeded 
Ing  her  off  this  topic ;  have  tried,  often  unsuccessfully, 
ige  her  in  conversation  on  current  topics  of  the  day ; 
ver  manifested   any  interest  in  current  affairs.     She 

her  money  in  a  number  of  small  white  muslin  bags, 
B  kept,  each  by  itself — pennies,  five-cent  pieces,  three- 
eces,  twenty-five  cents,  etc. ;  sometimes  she  would  have 
I,  fifteen,  or  more  bags  ;  each  with  the  different  denom- 
3  of  money  in  them.  These  bags  were  small,  and  if 
nted  to  pay,  say  a  dollar  or  two  dollars,  she  would  have 
3  out  the  bags  until  she  would  get  the  right  one, 
id  the  proper  coin  or  bill  in  it.  During  the  summer 
I  have  in  different  years  been  with  her  to  Taylor's  or 
•estaurants,  and  on  entering  she  would  go  up  to  the 
lat  she  was  going  to  have  her  refreshments  on,  take  off 
met,  her  scarf,  and  over-dress,  and  put  them  on  the 
take  off  her  wrapper  as  she  called  it,  fold  it  up,  and 
on  the  chair,  and  then  say  she  was  going  to  see  the 
lan  to  give  her  orders.  After  giving  her  orders,  she 
jome  back  to  the  table,  and  then  she  insisted  on  being 
upon  immediately.  If  any  thing  was  removed  from 
le  at  which  we  sat,  she  would  be  very  angry,  and  order 

placed  back  again  at  once. 

paying  the  bills,  which  she  generally  did,  she  would 
le  money  out  of  tliese  little  muslin  bags ;  she  never 
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counted  the  change  given  back,  but  placed  it  in  the  bags 
where  each  denomination  belonged ;  I  never,  in  all  my  deal- 
ings with  her  in  money  matters — and  I  have  at  times  kept  her 
money,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars — I  never 
saw  her  try  to  reckon  money  in  a  single  instance ;  and  when 
my  father  paid  her  money,  as  he  did  fi^quently,  being  ex- 
ecutor to  her  grandfather's  estate,  she  never  counted  the 
money,  saying  it  was  all  right.  In  almost  every  place  where 
she  boarded,  there  was  always  some  misunderstanding  and 
falling  out,  when  she  would  leave ;  in  all  her  seasons  of  mekn- 
choly  and  depression,  she  never  had  a  physician;  and  in 
coming  out  of  them,  she  did  so  suddenly,  never  appeared 
emaciated,  or  wasted  by  disease ;  she  would  be  right  up  and 
lively.  She  was  always  talking  about  the  Harsen  property, 
and  being  wronged  by  the  family — this  was  the  case,  to  my 
knowledge,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  She  employed  a 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Allen  to  transact  all  her  business  for 
her;  she  was  not  only  very  eccentric,  but  also  very  diildish; 
she  would  come  to  my  house  and  bring  papers  of  candies,  and 
hand  one  to  one  person,  and  another  to  another,  like  a  little 
child ;  and  she  was  like  a  child  when  she  was  stubborn,  you 
could  not  do  any  thing  with  her ;  she  was  self-willed,  and 
would  have  her  own  way.  She  could  sign  her  own  name,  hot 
I  never  saw  her  read  a  book.  By  her  behavior  and  strange 
manner  of  dress  she  would  attract  the  notice  of  people,  and 
often  speak  to  people  she  ought  not  to. 

Testimony  of  Mis8  Sarah  Carter. — ^Miss  C,  a  maiden  lady, 
residing  at  35  West  Fourteenth  Street,  had  known  Mrs.  Fay 
for  five  or  six  years ;  when  I  first  saw  her,  at  the  house  of 
Miss  M.,  where  I  live,  she  had  on  a  black-silk  dress  and  » 
baby's  knit  cloak,  white,  with  blue  border ;  she  always  ca^ 
ried  an  umbrella,  tied  in  the  middle  with  some  kind  of  Btringj 
not  put  up  neatly,  as  most  people  carry  them,  but  loose ;  ^ 
she  carried  it  to  keep  the  men  off  (with  a  gesture,  poking  i^ 
out).     Her  dress  was  very  short,  especially  in  the  back;  ^^ 
wore  low  shoes,  not  slippers ;  she  carried  a  shawl  and  leather 
bag,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons  and  festoons  across  from  th« 
back  to  the  handle — a  sort  of  black  leather  travelling-l)«?' 
She  always  carried  a  shawl  on  her  arm,  and  overshoes  ^^ 
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her  with  a  string  in  lier  hands.  The  expression  of  her 
was  restless,  wild,  unsettled,  and  vacant :  when  she  called 
klwajs  began  to  talk  very  excitedly  about  the  Harsens 
Palmers ;  there  was  no  connection  between  the  sentences 
Bed,  and  no  sense  could  be  made  of  it,  nor  could  it  be 
rstood,  so  rapidly  and  disconnectedly  did  she  talk.  I 
asked  her  questions  frequently,  but  she  would  not  seem 
iderstand  the  questions  at  all ;  she  would  stare  at  me  for 
stant,  and  then  her  eyes  would  wander  off,  and  she  would 
some  other  subject.  I  never  was  able  to  get  her  to  an- 
a  single  question ;  she  never  seemed  to  understand  me. 
conduct  seemed  to  me  irrational. 

^estimony  of  Thomas  MUdeberger. — Lives  at  Tarrytown  ; 
jrly  lived  at  80  Carmine  Street,  New  York ;  am  sixty- 
years  old ;  Mrs.  Fay  formerly  boarded  at  my  house ; 
)aid  her  board  herself  from  a  roll  of  bills — sometimes  it 

00  much  by  ten  or  fifteen  dollars — sometimes  not  enough ; 
ever  counted  the  money ;  I  never  saw  her  count  or  read. 
day  she  came  into  the  backroom,  crying  and  rubbing  her 
3 ;  went  into  the  backyard,  hallooing  and  screeching,  her 
er  was  dead — she  had  been  dead  four  davs."    I  told  her 

1  seen  her  sister  that  day,  and  she  was  alive  and  well. 
pei*sisted  in  declaring  her  sister  was  dead,  and  had  been 

in  the  house  four  days ;  she  went  on  hurraing  and  laugh- 
ind  made  such  a  disturbance  that  I  went  and  brought  her 

to  her.  When  she  came  in,  Mrs.  Fay  seemed  somewhat 
k  at  seeing  her  alive,  when  she  believed  she  was  dead, 
he  went  on  almost  as  wild  as  she  did  before  I  brought 
here.  This  state  of  things  continued  two  or  three  hours 
ist,  till  near  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Have  seen  her  fre- 
tly  since  she  left  my  house ;  she  was  always  full  of  her 
h  talk,  getting  up  and  jumping  round  the  office ;  her 
act  seemed  to  me  irrational. 

Tester  jE  Mildeherger^  daughter-in-law  of  the  above  wit- 
testified  that  when  her  mother-in-law  was  very  sick  and 
ned  to  her  bed,  Mrs.  Fay  would  place  herself  at  the  head 
e  bed,  and,  sitting  bolt  upright,  would  sit  there  for  many 
a,  looking  steadily  at  Mrs.  M.  without  saying  a  word ; 
p  heard  her  talk  on  any  subjects  but  two,  viz.,  the  Har- 
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sen  estate  and  the  Palmer  family  (she  had  imagined  that 
Palmer,  with  whom  she  then  boarded,  wished  or  threat< 
to  turn  her  out  of  his  house).    Her  manner  was  always ' 
excited  and  wild ;  she  would  be  much  irritated  if  any  qu« 
was  asked  her  when  talking ;  when  interrupted,  she  w< 
always  go  back  and  begin  again,  and  go  over  all  she  had 
been  saying,  telling  you  to  look  her  straight  in  the  eyes, 
not  interrupt  her  again ;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  was  i 
and  excited.     She  said  she  was  ^having  a  vault  built,  li 
enough  to  hold  eighty  people ;  she  wanted  room  enough  ii 
so  that  if  she  felt  inclined  to  got  up  and  dance,  she  could; 
said  the  reason  she  had  the  vault  built  was  that  the  Hai 
family  had  offended  her  so  much  that  she  wouldn't  lie  in 
same  vault  with  them ;  she  said  she  would  have  a  ventili 
made  in  the  roof,  so  that  if  she  saw  any  of  her  friends  ooa 
she  could  go  up  there  and  wave  her  handkerchief,  and 
them  know  she  was  there.     She  once  came  into  my  husbai 
office  in  a  very  wild  and  excited  manner,  and  said,  *'  Seel  i 
you  see  there  is  a  snake  that  has  been  following  me  all  ( 
with  Jacob  Harsen's  head  on  it.''    "We  told  her  we  didn't 
any,  that  it  was  not  so,  and  she  became  very  wild,  and  f 
like  a  crazy  person,  and  screeched  and  screamed,  and  n 
in  the  yard,  so  that  the  neighbors  all  raised  their  wind 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  then,  after  we  got  her  i 
quieted  down,  she  said  she  knew  her  sister  Ann  Ma 
dead,  and  had  been  four  days  ;  that  she  had  had  a  vis 
she  knew  it  was  so.     She  didn't  get  quieted  till  even- 
said  she  had  been  born  with  a  veil  or  caul  over  he 
portion  of  the  after-birth),  and  was  gifted  so  she 
things  beforehand,  and  could  foretell  whether  there 
to  be  any  affliction,  or  trouble,  or  death,  in  the  faT 
she  got  this  gift  from  a  higher  power.     She  was 
peating  the  same  story  about  the  Ilarsens  and  PaJ 
same  words,  never  varying  in  the  least ;  never  Ba\? 
write,  or  engage  in  any  amusements,  as  music,  et< 

Mrs.  Caroline  Mildeherger^  wife  of  Thomas 
testified  that  Mrs.  Fay  lived  in  her  family  tlir 
boarder ;  that  she  was  mostly  confined  to  the  I 
in  winter,  and  was  going'  about  all  the  time  in 
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3  fore  part  of  winter  she  got  into  one  of  these  spells  she 
very  year  for  many  years ;  that  she  would  keep  her  room 
lany  weeks  together — sometimes  two  months  or  more. 
I  she  was  in  her  right  mood,  she  would  take  her  meals 
the  family ;  at  other  times,  meals  were  sent  to  her.  She 
called  in  a  physician.  When  she  came  down  to  her 
,  she  always  looked  wild  and  flighty;  would  make  no 
when  I  said  to  her,  "  Good-morning,  Catharine,'*  but 
of  her  coffee  and  whip  up-stairs,  and  we  would  not  see 
yain  during  the  day ;  her  hair  would  be  all  topsy-turvy, 
ler  clothes  would  look  as  if  they  had  been  washed  and 
y  out,  and  she  wouldn't  take  off  her  clothes  for  two  or 
days  together.  She  always  locked  herself  in  her  room, 
rould  allow  no  one  to  come  in — ^refusing  sometimes  to 
p,  because,  she  said,  it  was  a  dull  day,  although  the  sun 
liining  bright  and  pleasant.  Once  she  locked  herself  in 
oom  from  Saturday  night  until  a  week  from  the  next 
lay  night,  and  nobody  went  in  her  room,  and  nobody 
out,  and  no  food  was  sent  in ;  she  wouldn't  allow  any- 
in  her  room  at  all,  and  wouldn't  open  the  door ;  she  had 
>d  in  all  that  time;  at  that  time  she  had  not  been  out  of 
ouse  in  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  we  tried  every  day  to  enter 
x)m,  but  could  not  succeed.  Finally,  on  making  an  en- 
e,  we  found  she  had  been  in  bed  all  this  time.  She  came 
»f  bed  with  her  dress  all  wrinkled  up,  and  she  was  in  a 
wild  kind  of  a  state.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  going  away 
ently  without  her  breakfast ;  if  asked  to  stay,  she  would 
"  No  time,  no  time ; "  she  returned  in  the  evening,  be- 
1  six  and  seven ;  in  summer  she  generally  spent  the  day 
.  As  to  dress,  she  would  sometimes  have  on  a  sack,  and 
ips  one  or  two  scarfs  of  different  colors  over  that,  and  her 
rould  be  generally  tied  with  yellow  and  blue  and  white 
ns,  all  these  streamers  hanging,  and  she  would  have 
ips  a  plaid  shawl  thrown  over  her  arm,  and  she  would 
a  thinner  shawl.  I  have  known  her  to  have  as  many  as 
shawls  on  her  arm  at  once  going  out,  and  then  she  had  a 
3t  she  used  to  carry,  and  that  she  would  have  in  her  hand ; 
ips,  also,  she  would  have  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  paper,  and 
mbrella  and  a  parasol.    Tliat  used  to  be  her  rig  in  sum- 
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iner-time ;  you  would  think  she  was  moving.  In  reply  to  my 
question  why  she  needed  so  many  things,  she  said,  "  If  it  wae 
warm,  she  needed  them ;  and  if  it  was  cold,  she  needed  them.'^ 
She  went  out  in  the  hottest  weather,  equipped  in  this  manner. 
I  have  seen  her  thus  in  Broadway,  with  people  looking  after 
her,  and  boys  running  after  her ;  she  generally  took  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sidewalk,  and  earned  her  umbrella  straight  across 
her  arms,  giving,  as  a  reason,  "  If  any  one  came  along,  sli€^ 
wanted  to  shove  them  off  with  it ; "  she  "  didn't  want  them  t<^ 
run  her  down ;  she  was  entitled  to  her  part  of  the  street." 

She  used  to  have  her  "  reception-days  "-—days  for  ladies  ^ 
call  (she  was  out  so  much) ;  there  was  but  one,  an  old  kdj — ^ 
Miss  liegeman,  and  she  made  as  much  parade  as  if  she  was 
going  to  receive  New- Year's  calls ;  she  had  a  table  set,  and 
there  was  every  thing  on  it — all  kinds  of  cake,  fruits,  nuta, 
almonds,  and  lemonade,  and  she  cracked  about  half  a  peck  of 
hickory-nuts.  She  dressed  herself  to  receive  this  lady,  and 
after  she  got  dressed  for  the  call,  she  came  down  into  the  par- 
lor ;  her  dress  was  a  green  delaine,  with  a  very  gay  figure  in 
it ;  and  then  her  neck  was  dressed  with  a  little  silk  handka- 
chief  or  cravat,  pinned  on,  and  then  a  collar  over  that ;  and 
then  she  had  blue,  yellow,  and  white  ribbons  all  put  over  this, 
and  pinned  away  down  as  far  as  she  could  get  them ;  and  four 
pins  or  brooches,  you  might  call  them,  one  above  the  other; 
and  she  had  on  a  hat,  and  that  was  trimmed  with  straw-color, 
blue,  and  white,  the  same  as  she  had  on  her  neck,  and  the 
scarf  was  lilac ;  and  then  she  had  on  a  pink  cambrie-muslin 
apron,  such  as  are  used  for  lining  dresses,  and  tliat  was  trimmed 
with  fringe  of  an  old  parasol — white-silk  fringe  as  yellow  as  it 
could  be — and  she  had  a  lilac  ribbon  fastened  to  that,  and  tied 
in  a  bow  behind ;  and  that  was  her  dress  to  receive  Miss 
liegeman. 

She  would  often  dance,  or  jump  around  from  one  room  to 
the  other,  back  and  forth,  holding  up  her  dress,  jumping  as 
high  as  this  railing  (nearly  two  feet),  and  she  used  to  cut  qmtc 
a  fantastic  figure,  and  she  went  round  and  sung,  "  Diddle  de- 
dee — diddle  de-dee,"  and  that  was  always  her  tune,  and  she 
could  shig  nothing  else — this  often  continued  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time ;  she  had  never  learned  to  dance ;  this  only  occurred 
-n  her  season  of  excitement  or  exhilaration. 
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During  raiuy  days,  when  she  sometimes  stayed  in  the  house, 
I  have  known  her  change  her  dress  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day.     She  would  put  one  rig  on  in  the  morning,  come 
down-stairs,  and  dance  round,  until  she  got  tired,  then  go 
back,  and  m  half  an  hour  come  down  with  another  rig  on, 
and  I  have  known  her  do  this  from  ten  to  a  dozen  times 
during  the  day ;  some  of  the  dresses  she  wore  when  sixteen ; 
her  hridal  dress  also,  and  old-fashioned  things,  all  these  she 
Would  put  on,  dance  round  the  room,  and  cut  up,  and  then  go 
back  again.    During  all  the  time  I  knew  Mrs.  Fay,  I  never 
saw  her  try  to  read  any  book,  or  to  write ;  never  knew  her  go 
to  church ;  the  general  topics  of  her  talk  were  her  troubles, 
and  the  Harsen  estate.     Her  conversation  never  was  con- 
nected in  any  way ;  no  matter  what  she  talked  about,  she  sud- 
denly changed  from  one  thing  to  another — would  go  on  for  a 
minute,  then  suddenly  stop  and  exclaim,  "  O  there,"  and  com- 
mence again,  and  talk  on  what  she  had  just  before ;  she  never 
kept  straight  on  in  any  thing  she  undertook  to  say;   it  was 
always  the  same  thing,  the  same  words,  insisting  on  my  pay- 
ing close  attention — "  Sputter,  sputter,  sputter,"  and  "  Kather, 
rather,  rather." 

She  never  would  allow  me  to  say  any  thing,  nor  would 
she  listen  to  me  if  I  did ;  if  I  commenced  to  speak,  she  com- 
menced. I  have  seen  her  wild  as  she  could  possibly  be,  and 
pointing  behind  her  ask  if  I  saw  "  that  snake,  that  big  black 
snake,"  "  it  has  just  come  all  the  way  from  Palmer's,  and  it  is 
Dr.  Harsen  turned  into  a  black  snake  " — ''  there  it  is  now." — 
I  got  her  into  the  back-parlor  and  tried  to  pacify  her,  but 
couldn't — she  shrieked,  and  screamed,  and  run  out  into  the 
yard,  and  the  neighbors  all  hoisted  their  windows,  and  looked 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  waning  her  hands  and 
jumped  up  and  down,  and  screeched,  as  loud  as  she  could, 
that  **  that  snake  was  after  her,  and  to  take  it  off."  Mrs.  M. 
testified  at  great  length,  and  to  the  same  facts  as  her  husband, 
that  she  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  could  foresee  all  events, 
and  tell  if  any  thing  was  to  happen,  any  death  or  trouble  in 
the  fistmily ;  said  this  very  often,  and  had  said  it  for  fifty  years 
or  more.  Mrs.  Fay  told  her  she  was  building  a  vault,  that 
would  hold  eighty  people — so  she  xjould  have  plenty  of  room. 
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and  she  was  going  to  have  no  one  lie  there  but  herself;  thi^ 
she  was  going  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  top,  that  she  migb> 
go  lip  there,  and  look  out — and  if  any  one  was  coming,  sfc»< 
would  beckon  and  let  him  know  she  was  there ;   said  she  hci</ 
placed  her  vault  so  near  Dr.  Harsen's,  that  if  she  had  a  mtid 
to,  she  would  break  a  hole  through,  and  go  in  to  him ;  that 
she  would  get  ahead  of  him  there.     Mrs.  M.  closed  her  testi- 
mony by  saying  that  she  regarded  Mrs.  Fay's  conduct  as  verj 
irrational. 

Testimony  of  Mary  C.  Lounshury, — Testified  that  she 
knew  Mrs.  Fay  from  June,  1865,  to  the  time  of  her  death; 
that  she  rented  her  a  house  in  Bloomingdale,  in  the  snmraer 
of  1805.  When  I  first  saw  her  at  my  place,  I  thought  her  a 
very  singular  person ;  she  had  on  a  very  queer,  old-fiishioned 
bonnet,  faded  flowers,  entirely  out  of  fashion,  very  short  dress, 
and  white  stockings,  and  an  old-fashioned,  fitrii>ed  shawl,  very 
low  shoes;  she  said  she  w^ould  take  it  before  she  entered  it; 
said  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Harsen,  and  could 
give  good  references;  she  immediately  began  crying  and  talk- 
ing about  the  Harsen  and  Palmer  family ;  that  the  latter  had 
turned  her  out  of  her  house.  I  then  took  her  through  my 
house,  and  showed  her  the  rooms,  she  talking  wildly  and 
rapidly  all  the  time  al>i)ut  her  troubles,  the  Ilarsens ;  taking 
little  notice  of  any  thing,  nor  saying  a  word  respecting  the 
house  and  the  business  she  came  upon ;  she  continued  crying, 
and  left,  after  a  while,  saying  she  would  be  out  again  in  a 
few  days;  there  were  seventeen  rooms  in  the  house,  an  old- 
fashioned,  double-house;  she  said  she  wanted  it  all  forherselfl 
and  no  one  with  her ;  I  rode  down  town  with  her  to  htf 
agent's  office  (Mr.  Allen's),  during  which  slie  talked  inces- 
santly, stuttering  and  stammering,  and  oouoi>letely  drowning 
my  voice  if  I  undertook  to  say  any  thing. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Allen's  otiice,  where  the  papers  were 
drawn  up  and  signed,  I  whispered  to  him,  going  doMTi-fitairs, 
and  asked  if  Mrs.  Fay  was  not  deranged*  lie  said  no,  it 
was  her  peculiar  manner.  She  would  have  fits  <>£  crying  9sA 
hysterics  frequently,  when  I  would  quiet  her  as  I  wpidd  a  little 
child;  her  eyes  had  a  peculiar  wild  glare,  which  frightened m^ 
greatly,  having  often  seen  -it  in  patients  in  tlie  Bloomingdale 
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atic  Asylum  near  by  my  house.  Iler  talk  was  always  on 
subject,  how  bad  she  had  been  treated  by  the  Harsens 
Palmers;  she  always  did  all  the  talking.  In  about  a 
i  she  took  to  her  bed,  getting  up  in  the  morning  only  oc- 
mally  ;  the  second  week  she  kept  her  bed  altogether,  and 
inued  to  do  so  till  November,  when  the  weather  became 
She  would  not  allow  my  domestic  or  any  one  to  go  in 
room,  nor  would  she  allow  my  servant  even  to  stay  in  the 
ye.  Mrs.  Fay  screeched  and  screamed  so  nmch  at  night, 
finally  the  servant  would  only  stay  in  the  daytim3.  I 
d  Mrs.  Fay  why  she  screamed  so  much  at  night ;  she  said 
had  "  visions '?  sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  "  night- 
e,"  "  wonderful  visions ; "  said  she  was  "  gitled  from  a 
ler  }>ower ;  "  her  windows  were  tightly  closed  with  board- 
ters,  so  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  the  room ;  she 
e  the  room  entirely  dark,  because,  she  said,  she  "  wr.s 
A  of  some  one  looking  in  the  window;  "  she  called  them 
irits,"  or  "  spooks,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  She  slept 
wo  large  feather-beds  nipjht  and  day  all  summer,  without  a 
th  of  air  in  her  dark  room,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  if 
ened  the  door  or  window  a  little,  to  admit  fresh  air,  for  I 
)d  she  would  inevitably  die,  she  would  burst  out  crying ; 
finally  sunk  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  or  torpor,  or  stupor, 
said  nothing ;  I  could  get  no  response  from  her  whatever ; 
thus  lay  in  bed  continuously  all  summer,  without  getting 
unless  I  forced  her  to  got  up,  to  have  her  bed  made.  I 
ctimes  succeeded  in  getting  her  up  once  a  week,  some- 
»  twice  a  week,  and  then  not  at  all,  saying  she  "  felt  so 
k."  She  never  had  a  physician  all  this  time,  nor  asked 
)ne.  Fearing  she  would  die,  I  went  for  Mr.  Allen,  and  he 
e  out,  and  saw  her  in  her  room  alone ;  stayed  some  time  ; 
I  after,  a  day  or  two,  Mrs.  Fay  said  she  felt  very  weak, 
8he  must  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Allen ;  she  had  agreed  to- 
and  he  was  to  send  for  her.  The  carriage  came  with  Mr., 
m  in  it;  I  helped  her  dress,  and  she  went  off  with  him  in 
carriage  together.  This  was  some  time  in  September, 
returned  about  nine  o'clock.  (Tliis  was  the  time  when 
made  her  will.)  In  the  course  of  two  weeks  she  was 
It  again,  and  in  a  high  state  of  exhilaration,  ^'  in  as  much 
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ecstasy  as  she  liad  been  depressed ; "  "  she  would  dance,  thro  • 
up  her  anns,  and  toss  lier  head  all  at  once,  with  a  ringic:^ 
laugh,  and  that  same  glare  or  glassy  state  of  the  eyes."    ^ 
two  weeks  more  she  left  my  house,  and  went  to  board  at  a 
Mr.  Finseuts's  in  Sixth  Avenue. 

Bemarka. — The  present  case  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  it 
serve  no  other  useful  end,  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  present 
artificial  classification  of  mental  diseases  is  whoUv  unnatural; 
assuming  a  fictitious  exactness,  calculated  rather  to  lead  to 
error  than  subserve  tlie  cause  of  psychological  sciei\ce ;  or,  in- 
deed, lead  to  any  valuable  practical  results.  It  proves,  more- 
over, that  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  recent  able 
work  on  the  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,"  to 
divide  insanity  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  insanity  with- 
out positive  delusion,  and  insanity  with  delusion — ^in  other 
words,  into  affective  and  ideational  insanity — is  no  more  sci- 
entific or  accurate  than  those  classifications  already  existing. 
Here  was  a  case  of  "  affective  "  or  '^jpathetio  "  insanity,  with 
delusions,  in  connection  with  ^^  ideational  insanity  ;^^  com- 
billing,  in  its  progress,  nearly  every  form  cf  mental  derange- 
ment, "  degeneration  of  the  mental  organization,  or  deviation 
from  healthy  mental  life,"  known  to  science,  these  difierent 
forms  being  at  times  intermixed,  succeeding  or  replacing 
one  another.  Here  was  weak-mindedness,  gradually  mei^ 
into  moral  alienation,  with  melancholy,  depression,  without 
delusion ;  and  this  gradually  running  into  monomania  and 
melancholia  with  delusion ;  and  this,  again,  terminating  in 
dementiu.  In  this  case  we  have  the  two  distinct  forms  of  mon- 
omania of  Esquirol,  namely,  that  characterized  by  extreme 
exhilaration  of  spirits,  or  gayety ;  and  that  characterized  by 
extreme  depression,  or  melancholy;  each  running  a  Btated 
course  of  weeks  or  months  together ;  then  the  existing  mood 
suddenly  changing  into  its  opposite.  This  case,  therefore, 
may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  representing  a  typical  example  of 
madness — rone  where  tlie  disorder,  commencing  in  emotional 
disturbance  and  eccentricities  of  aotion,  in  derangement  <A 
the  afiectivo  life,  gradually  thence  passed  into  m^Hanchdi^  or 
mononumia,  and  finally  into  dementia.  It  shows,  moreover, 
that  insanity,  like  other  diseases,  has  its  different  stages,  char 
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acterized  by  different  symptoms,  running  its  particular  course, 
its  phenomena  at  each  stage  requiring  special  prognosis  and 
special  treatment.  These  varying  symptoms  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  special  pathological  entities,  or  different  forms  of 
mental  disease ;  but  the  same  disease,  with  different  mani- 
festations. 

I  assume  that  the  testimony  offered  in  tlie  case  of  Mrs. 
Fay  proves  incontestably  that  she  labored  during  a  consider- 
able period  of  her  life  under  partial  ideational  insanity^  in- 
cluding delusion  accompanied  by  an  exalted  passion,  and  de- 
lusion accompanied  by  a  sad  and  oppressive  passion — mono- 
mania proper^  and  ordina/ty  melancholia :  in  the  former  mood 
her  exalted  self-feeling  becoming  embodied  in  a  group  of  de- 
lusions, testifying  to  an  overweening  self-esteem ;  in  the  latter 
mood  she  was  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  sad  and  melan- 
choly emotions  that  oppressed  her ;  she  labored  under  illusions 
>f  the  senses;  delusions  and  hallucinations;  was  troubled 
jrith  chimerical  fears,  frightful  dreams,  phantoms  of  the  im- 
igination;  at  times,  she  went  more  than  an  entire  week* 
Krithout  taking  a  particle  of  nourishment — being,  probably, 
restrained  from  eating  by  some  strange  hallucination  ;  in  both 
noods  her  will  was  inflexible ;  nothing  could  subdue  it,  neither 
reasoning,  nor  solicitations  of  the  most  affectionate  tender- 
1888,  nor  threats — nothing  could  remove  her  prejudices,  her 
Bpugnances,  nor  her  aversions — nothing  could  triumph  over 
ler  errors,  alarms,  delusions,  or  fears.  She  was  indifferent  to 
ill  consideration  of  moral  duty  or  physical  health.  Nothing 
lotild  divert  her  from  the  engrossing  thoughts  that  occupied 
ler  childish  mind.  Her  delusions  were  often  of  the  strangest 
md  most  unnatural  character.  She  could  see  plainly  a  black 
nake  following  her  all  day,  with  the  head  of  her  cousin,  Jacob 
larsen,  attached  to  it,  and  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  ab- 
urdity  or  impossibility  of  such  a  phenomenon.  She  could 
relieve  that  she  was  gifted  from  on  high,  and  foresaw  future 
events,  and  the  death  of  her  sister;  and  could  not  be  per- 
naded  that  she  was  mistaken  in  the  possession  of  such  a  gift 
►r  power,  even  after  she  saw  her  sister  alive  and  well.  She 
aw  no  absurdity  in  constructing  two  vaults  for  her  own  indi- 

*  Testimony  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Mildeberj?er. 
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vidual  use,  each  large  enough  to  contain  the  bodiea  of  eight  - 
individuals ;  nor  of  the  improbability  of  dancing  about  in  the^ 
after  she  was  dead,  nor  of  looking  out  at  the  ventilator  ar:^ 
seeing  her  friends  when  they  came  to  visit  her;  nor  of  Ik  ^y 
being  able  to  dig  through  into  Dr.  J.  Ilarsen's  vault  adjoinii?^. 
"When  she  visited  a  Sunday-school  one  Sabbath  morning  anrf 
the  children  were  noisy  and  disorderly,  she  said  afterwarf 
to  the  family  where  she  boarded,  on  her  return,  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  children  to  l>ehave  so,  and  make  so  much  noise, 
when  her  cousin  Cornelius  Harsen  lay  sick  in  Peekskill.  On 
occasion  of  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  where 
she  boarded,  she  made  no  effort  to  secure  her  valuable  papere 
or  her  clothing,  but  merely  put  on  a  small  apron  with  pockets 
in  the  side ;  and,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  asked  if  she  had 
not  shown  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  in  putting  on 
that  apron,  as  if  it  had  some  charm  in  it  to  protect  her 
against  fire.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  insanity  was  her 
fondness  for  fantastic  dress  and  show,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  propriety,  fashion,  or  comfort,  or  the  protestations 
of  her  friends.  She  never  heeded  or  took  any  advice  in  regard 
to  dress,  but,  arrayed  in  her  short  gown,  low  shoes,  white 
stockings,  travelling  basket  or  bag,  with  overshoes,  blanket- 
shawl,  and  a  large  umbrella  across  her  arm  to  protect  herself 
against  those  who  came  too  near,  with  numerous  different- 
colored  ribbons  streaming  from  her  hat  and  cloak,  she  took  the 
entire  of  the  walk,  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  with  boys 
following  her,  people  staring  and  wondering  what  fiort  of 
a  character  she  could  be.  Thus,  for  years,  she  traversed  the 
streets,  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  she  was  out  ol 
her  bed,  under  the  name  of  "the  crazy  lady."  And  this 
woman,  overlooking  her  friends  and  relatives,  especially  ^ 
only  sister,  to  whom  she  had  always  been  much  attached,  was 
induced  to  sign  a  will  giving  all  her  property  to  her  lawyer, 
who  had  been  her  agent,  collecting  her  rents  and  doing  other 
business  for  her :  the  will  liaving  been  drawn  by  the  Iq^tee, 
and  "witnessed  by  two  persons  who  had  never  seen  the  execn- 
trix  previously,  nor  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  ber 
sanity  or  insanity ! 
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Art.  II. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  some  Recent  Contrihu- 
tions  to  Mental  Science,  Medical  Jarispnidence,  and  An- 
ihropdlogy.  ^y  George  Edward  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S., 
late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew, etc. 

The  "Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism"  is  uni- 
versally regarded  in  this  country  as  incomparably  the  best  ex- 
posure of  the  follies  of  the  believers  in  spirit-manifestations 
that  has  yet  appeared.  It  has  been  most  favorably  reviewed 
in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  the  Medical  Times  and 
Oazette^  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-chirurgical  Review, 
etc,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  two  articles  in  the  British 
Medical.  Journal.  Strangely  enough,  just  as  this  valuable 
little  book  is  attracting  general  attention,  Mr.  Crookes,  the 
discoverer  of  the  metal  thaUiiim,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Chemical  News,  and  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  has 
brought  out  a  continuation  of  his  researches  respecting  "  cer- 
tain phenomena  inexpUcable  by  any  known  natural  law," 
which  he  commenced  a  year  ago.  He  then  pointed  out  that 
men  of  science  had  a  right  to  demand  that  these  phenomena 
should  be  tested  bv  the  balance,  and  that  some  exhibition  of 
power  equivalent  to  so  many  foot-pounds  should  be  manifest- 
ed in  his  laboratory.  He  has,  since  then,  been  pursuing  this 
investigation,  and  has  applied  careful  testing  experiments  to 
some  of  the  inexplicable  phenomena.  He  has  thus  obtained 
the  very  remarkable  results  which  I  shall  now  briefly  describe, 
and  which  appear  (according  to  him)  to  establish  "  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  force,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  human 
organization,  which  for  convenience  may  be  termed  the 
Psychic  Force." 

Of  all  persons  endowed  with  a  powerful  development  of 
this  force,  Mr.  Home  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  it  is  mainly 
by  observations  made  on  this  well-known  gentleman  that  the 
existence  of  psychic  force  has  been  established.  Even  on 
him  the  manifestations  of  the  force  are  very  capricious,  and  a 
result  obtained  at  one  sitting  cannot  be  necessarily  obtained 
at  another. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  occurring  under 
his  influence  are:  1.  The  alteration  in  the  weight  of  bodies; 
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and  2.  Tlie  playing  of  Umes  upon  musical  instruments  (gener- 
ally an  accordion),  without  direct  human  intervention.    Xot 
until  Mr.  Crookes  had  witnessed  and  scrutinized  these  factcs 
some  half-dozen  times  did  he  become  convinced  of  their  ob 
jective  reality.     He  then  began  experimenting  as  follows: 

1.  He  constructed  a  cylindrical  wire-cage,  with  mesLc^ 
two  inches  by  one,  which  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  &Off 
of  such  a  height  that  it  could  just  slip  under  the  dining-rooi» 
table ;  and  he  bought  a  new  accordion.  The  room  was  lighted 
with  gas ;  the  temperature  varied  from  68°  to  70°  Fahr. ;  and 
those  present  were  Mr.  Crookes,  his  brother,  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Huggins,  the  astronomer,  Mr.  Sei^eant  Cox,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Home.  Mr.  Home  sat  in  a  low  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  table,  under  which,  close  in  front  of  hira,  was  the 
cage,  one  of  his  legs  being  on  each  side  of  it.  Mr.  Crookes 
sat  close  on  his  right,  and  Dr.  Huggins  on  his  left  hand,  and 
each  kept  a  foot  resting  on  the  feet  of  Mr.  Home,  bo  as  to 
detect  his  least  movement.  "  Mr.  Home  took  the  accordion 
between  the  thumb  and  middle-finger,  at  the  opposite  end  to 
the  keys.  Having  previously  opened  the  bass  key  niyself' * 
(says  Mr.  Crookes),  "  and  the  cage  being  drawn  from  under  the 
table,  so  as  just  to  allow  the  accordion  to  be  passed  in  keys 
downward,  it  was  pushed  back  as  close  as  Mr.  Home's  arm 
would  admit,  but  without  hiding  his  hand  from  those  next  to 
him.  Very  soon  the  accordion  was  seen  by  those  on  each  side 
to  be  waving  about  in  a  curious  manner ;  then  sounds  came 
from  it,  and  finally  several  notes  were  played  in  succession. 
My  assistant,  who  was  under  the  table,  reported  that  the  a^ 
cordion  was  expanding  and  contracting.  Mr.  Home's  hand, 
which  held  it,  was  seen  to  be  perfectly  still,  his  other  hand 
resting  on  the  table." 

The  instrument  was  then  seen  moving  about,  going  round 
and  round  the  cage,  and  playing  at  the  same  time,  Ifr- 
Home's  hand  remaining  perfectly  still.  A  simple  air  was  then 
played,  and,  as  this  must  have  resulted  from  the  different  keys 
being  acted  on  in  harmonious  succession,  this  was  considered 
by  those  present  as  a  crucial  experiment.  The  sequel  was,  how- 
ever, more  wonderful,  for  Mr.  Home  let  go  the  accordion,  w- 
moved  his  hand  from  the  cage,  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of 
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^Hc  person  sitting  next  to  him,  and  yet  the  instrument  con- 
^i^ued  to  play  I 

Mr.  Home  again  held  the  instrument  in  the  cage  as  before 
With  the  keys  downward,  and  an  electric  current  from  two 
Grove's  cells  was  passed  round  the  cage.  It  immediately 
sounded  and  moved  vigorously,  but  whether  the  electricity  as- 
sisted the  manifestation  of  force  inside  is  doubtful.  lie  then 
again  removed  his  hand,  when  the  accordion  continued  float- 
ing about  with  no  visible  support.  After  a  time  he  reinserted 
his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  the  instrument,  which  then  com- 
menced to  play,  at  first  chords  and  runs,  and  afterward  a  well- 
known  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  which  it  executed  per- 
fectly in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  Mr.  Crookes's  hand  being 
at  the  time  on  the  top  of  the  accordion  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Home's  fingers,  which  were  motionless. 

2.  In  another  part  of  the  room  an  apparatus  was  fitted  up 
for  experimenting  on  the  weight  of  a  body.  It  consisted  of  a 
mahogany  board  or  lever,  thirty-six  inches  long,  nine  and  a 
half  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  with  strips  one  and  a  half  inch 
wide,  at  each  end,  forming  feet,  and  at  the  near  end  consti- 
tuting a  fulcrum.  One  end  rested  on  a  strong  table,  while 
the  other  was  supported  in  the  air  by  a  spring-balance  hanging 
fix)m  a  tripod  stand.  The  apparatus  was  arranged  so  that 
the  board  should  be  horizontal,  and  in  this  position  its  weight 
was  three  pounds.  The  accordion-experiments  having  been 
concluded,  Mr.  Home,  who  had  never  previously  seen  either 
this  apparatus  or  the  cage,  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  board  that  was  resting  on  the  table, 
while  Mr.  Crookee  and  Dr.  Huggins  sat,  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  watching  for  any  efifects  that  might  ensue.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  pointer  of  the  balance  descended,  after  a  few 
seconds  it  rose  again,  and  this  movement  was  repeated  several 
times,  as  if  by  successive  waves  of  the  force.  The  end  of  the 
board  was,  moreover,  seen  to  oscillate  slowly. 

To  show  that  he  was  not  producing  the  downward  press- 
ure^  he  took  a  small  hand-bell  and  a  littlo  card  match-box, 
and  placed  one  under  each  hand.  The  slow  oscillation  of  the 
spring'balance  became  more  marked,  and  Dr.  Uuggins  saw 
the  index  descend  to  six  and  a  half  pounds,  showing  an  addi- 
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tional  pull  downward  of  tliree  pounds.    A  few  moments  after-- 
ward  the  index  descended  as  low  as  nine  poands,  showing  % 
pull  of  no  le33  than  six  pounds.   In  order  to  see  whether  it  wa^ 
possible  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  balance  by  pressure  ^ 
the  place  where  Mr.  Home's  fingers  had  been,  Mr.  Croot^ 
stood  upon  the  table,  resting  with  one  foot  at  the  end  of  the 
board.    Ilk  weight,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  so  applied 
sunk  the  index  one  and  a  lialf  pound  or  two  pounds,  wben 
he  jerked  up  and  down.     As  Mr.  Home  was  sitting  in  a  loir 
easy-chair,  lie  could  not  have  exerted  any  influence  by  his 
mere  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  it  was  especially  remarked 
that  they  never  were  advanced  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inch  from  the  extreme  end,  so  tliat  any  downward  pressure 
could  never  be  exerted  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table,  or  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  balance.     Again,  it  is  clear  tliat, 
when  the  distal  end  sank,  the  board  would  turn  on  the  farther 
edge  of  the  foot  resting  on  the  table,  as  on  a  fulcrum.   Ifi 
therefore,  he  had  exerted  a  downward  pressure,  it  would  have 
been  in  opposition  to  the  force  which  was  causing  the  other 
end  to  move  down.     The  slight  downward  pressure  shown  by 
the  balance  when  Mr.  Crookes  stood  on  the  board  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  his  foot  extending  beyond  this  fulcrum. 

In  his  paper,  entitled  "  Experimental  Investigation  of  a 
New  Force,"  and  just  published  in  the  Qua/rterly  Joumdaf 
SciencCj  he  only  describes  the  above-recorded  results  of  a  single 
sitting ;  but  for  some  time  past  he  has  been  making  similar 
experiments  with  like  results.  From  the  fluctuating  cliaracter 
of  the  force,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  certain  results.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  scientific  men  at  Mr.  Crookes's  house,  tlie  resnlte 
were  as  negative  as  those  at  the  St.  Petersburg  seance;  but  the 
trials  were  patiently  repeated,  till  the  remarkable  results  we 
have  now  recorded  were  obtained  on  apparently  the  third 
sitting. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  experiments,  Mr. 
Crookes,  in  continuing  his  observations^  has  devised  an  «pp»' 
ratus  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  balance  to  be  affected 
by  any  pressure  of  Mr.  Home's  fingers,  because  the  force  ema- 
nating from  tliat  source  is  transmitted  through  water  interf«»" 
ing  between  his  hands  and  the  boariql.    It  is  difficult  to  expW^ 
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he  arrangement  without  a  diagram,  but  the  following  is  his 
erbal  description  :  Over  the  centre  of  the  fulcrum  he  placed 
glass  vessel  full  of  water,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron  stand 
nite  detached  from  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  a  vessel  of 
3pper  was  held  so  that  it  dipped  into  the  water  without  touch- 
ig  the  sides  (or  bottom)  of  the  glass  vessel.  The  bottom  of 
lis  copper  vessel  was  perforated  with  holes,  in  consequence 
f  which  it  was  partially  filled  with  water,  and  it  was  upon 
\ns  water  that  Mr.  Home  laid  his  fingers.  With  the  appara- 
08  thus  arranged,  the  board  oscillated  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
periments, the  average  strain  registered  being  three  or  four 
)Ounds. 

When  Mr.  Crookes  was  trying  the  above  exi>eriment,  it  oc- 
;urred  to  him  to  ask  Mr.  Home  to  put  his  hands  on  the  table, 
md  not  to  touch  the  apparatus  at  all.  Under  these  conditions, 
;he  board  moved  as  before. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Mr.  Crookes,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Durham,  teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  other  friends,  tried  some  similar  experi- 
nents  on  a  female  medium — a  private  lady.  The  weight-ex- 
)eriment  was  tried  without  the  water,  the  medium  putting 
ler  fiingers  on  the  short  end  of  the  lever,  where  any  pressure 
ronld  have  decreased,  instead  of  increasing,  the  weight  regis- 
ered  by  the  spring-balance.  He  put  his  hands  on  hers,  to 
nake  sure  that  she  did  not  move  them.  The  other  end  of  the 
xmrd  went  down  at  least  a  dozen  times,  taking  about  four 
leconds  for  each  oscillation.  Most  of  the  downward  pulls 
ivere  about  two  pounds ;  the  strongest  one  that  was  registered 
unounted  to  six  and  a  half  pounds.  Every  one  present 
vatched  the  medium's  hands,  and  saw  that  her  fingers  were 
it  the  extreme  end  of  the  board,  and  never  approached  tlie 
iilcrum.  Once  or  twice  the  end  of  the  board  under  the  fin- 
^rs  rose  with  the  fulcrum  from  the  table,  while  the  other  end 
WBB  being  pulled  down. 

The  lady  then  performed  experiments  on  the  accordion, 
nmilar  in  all  essential  points  to  those  of  Mr.  Home. 

I  have  taken  the  account  of  the  last  set  of  experiments 
\rowL  what  the  readers  of  this  Journal  may  think — and  as  I 
myself  think — a  somewhat  questionable  authority,  viz.,  The 
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Spiritualist  for  July  15tli ;  but,  from  a  note  with  which  Mr. 
Crookes  has  favored  me  (in  answer  to  certain  questions  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  by  his  paper),  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
report  I  have  given  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  actually 
took  place.     Mr.  Crookes  fiirther  tells  me  that  he  is  engaged! 
in  bringing  "  the  raps  to  a  crucial  test."    After  noticing  tb^ 
diflSculties  attending  the  investigation,  he  observes :  "  I  kno^^ 
a  dozen  ways  in  which  sounds  somewhat  like  them  can  I^ 
made,  but  no  plan  that  I  know  will  give  them  on  objects  in  ^ 
room  at  some  distance  from  the  medium,  jr  will  produce  thatu 
on  any  stretched  membrane.    Within  the  last  week  "  (his  note 
is  dated  July  18th)  "  I  have  got  registrations  of  these  noises  on 
an  instrument,  with  two  separate  mediums." 

Considering  the  high  scientific  status  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
Dr.  Huggins — that  they  are  men  whose  lives  have  be«i  de- 
voted tt)  working  with  the  most  delicate  philosophical  instro- 
ments,  and  that  they  liave  taken  up  the  inquiry  with  minds 
totally  devoid  of  any  desire  beyond  that  of  investigating  the 
truth  of  certain  puzzling  but  apparently  undeniable  phenom- 
ena, and  with  a  certainty  that  they  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  many  of  their  friends — it  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  experiments  are  exciting  a  large  amount  of  interest 
throughout  the  countrj'-.  As  our  readers  may  like  to  know 
what  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Crookes  as  to  the  possibility  of 
these  phenomena  being  due  to  spirit-influences,  I  may  quote  a 
sentence  or  two  from  a  letter  (dated  July  lOtli)  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  C.  Varley,  the  eminent  electrician  (an  avowed 
spiritualist),  and  which  has  been  since  published.  "  You  press 
me"  (he  observes)  "on  a  subject  to  which  I  have  hitherto 
avoided  referring,  viz.,  the  association  of  psychic  force  with 
intelligence.  I  have  avoided  writing  any  thing  which  could 
fairly  convey  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  views  of  spiritualists 
At  present,  I  wish  to  reserve  my  opinion  on' the  oanses  of  the 
phenomena  until  I  have  submitted  the  faots  themselves  to  Buf- 
liciently  accurate  scientific  tests.  In  the  mean,  time,  I  sabuiit 
the  psychic-force  theory  as  common  grotmd,  on  whidi  all 
parties  may  meet.  .  .  .  But  how  that  force  is  aotoated  and 
controlled — ^whether  the  mind  of  the  payohic  oan  exert  i 
power  over  material  things  outside  the  body ;  whether  it  can 
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quit  the  body  for  a  season  and  produce  tlie  results  we  see ;  or 
whether  the  psychic  force  can  bo  wielded  by  other  imdsible 
and  immaterial  beings,  who  are  thus  temporarily  enabled  to 
manifest  themselves  to  us — are  problems  of  vast  interest  in 
fclie  future,  but  which,  I  firmly  believe,  will  yield  solutions 
ivhen  intelligently  submitted  to  scientific  experiment." 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  perusal  of  this  letter. 
vi'hich  I  have  only  this  day  (July  25th)  seen,  that  Mr.  Crookcs 
will  ultimately  retreat  to  the  spirit-hypothesis ;  but,  even  if  he 
does  so,  I  for  one  am — ^and  I  believe  all  that  know  his  high 
character  will  feel — assured  that  he  is  acting  up  to  his  honest 
convictions. 

However  deficient  Mr.  Home  may  have  been  in  psycliic 
force  when  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  now  seems  to  have  it  in 
superabundance.  Lord  Lindsay  invited  Lord  Adare  and  some 
other  friends  to  his  laboratory  on  the  11th  of  July,  to  meet 
Mr.  Home,  on  which  occasion  he  (Mr.  H.)  was  able  to  see  a 
powerful  magnet  in  a  totally  dark  room,  into  which  he  had 
just  been  brought.  "  Give  me  your  hand "  (he  said  to  Lord 
Lindsay),  "  and  I  will  show  you  exactly  where  I  see  it ; "  and 
he  did  so.  Lord  Lindsay  declares  that,  on  another  occasion, 
also  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Adare,  Mr.  Home  fell  into  a 
trance,  "  and  in  that  state  was  carried  out  of  the  window  in 
the  room  next  to  where  we  were,  and  was  brought  in  at  our 
window.  The  distance  between  the  windows  was  about  seven 
feet  six  inches,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  foothold  be- 
tween them,  and  they  are  about  seventy  feet  from  the  gix)und." 
A  Mrs.  Guppy,  of  Highbury,  a  very  stout  lady,  and  a  power- 
ful medium^  beats  Home  out  of  the  field.  She  was  recently 
transported  from  her  home  to  Holborn,  a  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  miles,  and  dropped  down  through  the  ceiling 
on  a  table  surrounded  by  eleven  spiritualists ! 

Those  who  desire  further  information  regarding  this  won- 
detfol  journey  of  "  one  of  the  stoutest  ladies  in  London,"  will 
find  full  details  in  The  Spiritualist  for  June,  a  periodical 
Hbounding  in  wonders  that  make  the  hair  stand  on  end.  The 
troth  of  the  story  is  attested  by  eleven  witnesses,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  given,  and  several  of  whom  are  persons  of 
undoubted  respectability  and  education,  who  clearly  would 
not  be  guilty  of  conscious  false  statements. 
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For  iny  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  from  my  youth  up 
ward  I  have  been  a  sad  sceptic  in  such  matters,  an(l  if,  in  m^ 
old  age,  I  adopt  the  spiritualistic  creed,  it  will  be  on  the  prii^ 
ciple  of  TertuUian :  "  Credo  quia  impossibile  est" 

From  tliese  topics  I  gladly  turn  to  notice  an  eloquent  les-, 
ture,  recently  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Pro, 
Huxley,  on  "  Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Sens«. 
tion."    The  following  extracts  will  serve  as  fair  samples  of  tL^ 
whole  lecture,  which  is  published  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine 
ibr  June : 

"  The  key  to  all  philosophy  lies  in  the  clear  apprehcnsioo 
of  Berkeley's  problem,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  the  shapes  of  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  *  What  are 
the  limits  of  our  faculties  ? '  And  it  is  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  of  the  argument  by 
which  Berkeley  arrived  at  his  results,  and  to  know  by  one's 
own  knowledge  the  great  truth  which  he  discovered — that  the 
honest  and  rigorous  following  up  of  the  argument  which  leads 
us  to  materialism,  inevitably  carries  ns  beyond  it. 

*'  Suppose  that  I  accidentally  j)rick  my  finger  with  a  pin.  I 
immediately  become  aware  of  a  condition  of  my  conscious- 
ness— a  feeling  which  I  term  pain.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  feeling  is  in  myself  alone ;  and  if  any  one  were  to 
say  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  something  which  inheres  in  the 
pin,  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  substance  of  the  pin? 
we  should  all  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  phraseology.  ^ 
fact,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  pain  except  as  a  state 
of  consciousness. 

"  Hence,  so  far  as  pain  is  concerned,  it  is  sufliciently  obvi- 
ous that  Berkeley's  pliraseology  is  strictly  applicable  to  our 
power  of  conceiving  its  existence — '  its  being  is  to  be  pe^ 
coived  or  known,'  and  '  so  long  as  it  is  not  actually  perceived 
by  me,  or  does  not  exist  in  my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other 
created  spirit,  it  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else 
must  Bul)sist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spint.' 

"  So  much  for  pain.  Now  let  us  consider  an  ordiuary  ^^* 
sation.  Let  the  point  of  the  pin  be  gently  rested  upon  the  skin, 
and  I  become  awaro  of  a  feeling  or  condition  of  conaciousr 
ness  quite  difierent  frojn  the  tbrmer — the  sensation  of  what  I 
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-till  *  touch.'  Nevertheless,  this  touch  is  plainly  just  as  mucli 
XI  m  vself  as  the  pain  was.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  this 
omething  which  I  call  touch  as  existing  apart  from  myself,  or 
s  being  capable  of  the  same  feelings  as  myself.  And  the  same 
easoning  applies  to  all  the  other  simple  sensations.  A  mo- 
lent's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  smell,  and 
le  taste,  and  the  yello\vness,  of  which  we  become  aware  when 
n  orange  is  smelt,  tasted,  and  seen,  are  as  completely  states 
F  our  consciousness  as  the  pain  which  arises  if  the  orange 
appens  to  be  too  sour.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  every  sound  is 
state  of  the  consciousness  of  him  who  hears  it.  If  the  uni- 
erse  contained  only  blind  and  deaf  beings,  it  is  impossible 
>r  us  to  imagine  but  that  darkness  and  silence  should  reign 
iverywhere. 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  then,  of  all  the  simple  sensations 
;hat,  as  Berkeley  says,  their  ^  esse  is  perdpi ' — their  being  is 
X)  be  *  perceived  or  knovni.'  But  that  which  perceives,  or 
mows,  is  mind  or  spirit ;  and  therefore  that  knowledge  which 
:he  sense  gives  us  is,  after  all,  a  knowledge  of  spiritual  phe- 
lomena. 

"  All  this  was  explicitly  or  implicitly  admitted,  and,  indeed, 
nsisted  upon,  by  Berkeley's  contemporaries,  and  by  no  one 
nore  strongly  than  by  Locke,  who  terms  smells,  tastes,  colors, 
M)ands,  and  the  like,  *  secondary  qualities,'  and  observes, 
jrith  respect  to  thqse  ^  secondary  qualities,'  that  '  whatever 
reality  we  by  mistake  attribute  to  them  [they]  are  in  truth 
lothing  in  the  objects  themselves.' 

"Let  us  try  (he  subsequently  observes)  to  work  out  Berke- 
ey's  principles  for  ourselves,  and  inquire  what  foundation 
here  is  for  the  assertion  that  extension,  form,  solidity,  and  the 
rther  '  primary  qualities,'  have  an  existence  apart  from  mind. 
ind  for  this  purpose  let  ns  recur  to  our  experiment  with  the 
wn. 

"  It  has  been  seen  that  when  the  finger  is  pricked  with  a 
)in,  a  state  of  consciousness  arises  which  we  call  pain ;  and  it 
8  admitted  that  this  pain  is  not  a  something  which  inheres  in 
he  pin,  but  a  something  which  exists  only  in  the  mind,  and 
las  no  similitude  elsewhere. 

"  But  a  little  attention  will  show  that  this  state  of  conscious- 
less  is  accompanied  by  another,  which  can  by  no  effort  be  got 
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rid  of.  I  not  only  have  the  feeling,  but  the  feeling  is  localized^ 
I  am  just  as  certain  that  the  pain  is  in  my  linger,  as  I  am  tha^ 
I  have  it  at  all.  Nor  will  any  effort  of  the  imagination  enabW 
me  to  believe  that  the  pain  is  not  in  my  finger. 

"  And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  not,  ai^  , 
cannot  be,  in  the  spot  in  which  I  feel  it,  nor  within  a  coupTjj 
of  feet  of  that  spot.     For  the  skin  of  the  finger  is  connecter/ 
by  a  bundle  of  fine  nervous  fibres,  which  run  up  the  whofe 
length  of  the  arm,  with  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  and  re 
know  that  the  feeling  of  pain  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  U 
dependent  on  the  integrity  of  those  fibres.      If  they  be  cut 
through  close  to  the  spinal  cord,  no  pain  will  be  felt,  whatever 
injury  is  done  to  the  finger ;  and,  if  the  ends  which  remain  in 
connection  vrith.  the  cord  be  pricked,  the  pain  which  arises 
will  appear  to  have  its  seat  in  the  finger  just  as  distinctly  as 
before.    Nay,  if  the  whole  arm  be  cut  off,  the  pain  which 
arises  from  pricking  the  nerve-stump  will  appear  to  be  seated 
in  the  fingers,  just  as  if  they  were  still  connected  with  the 
body. 

"  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  localization  of 
the  pain  at  the  surface  of  the  body  is  an  act  of  the  mind.  It 
is  an  extradition  of  that  consciousness,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
brain,  to  a  definite  point  of  the  body — whicb  takes  place  with- 
out our  volition,  and  may  give  rise  to  ideas  which  are  contranr 
to  fact.  We  might  call  this  extradition  of  consciousness  a  re- 
flex feeling,  just  as  we  speak  of  a  movement,  which  is  excited 
apart  from,  or  contrary  to,  our  volition,  as  a  reflex  motion. 
Locality  is  no  more  in  the  pin  than  pain  is ;  of  the  former,  as 
of  the  latter,  it  is  true  that  *  its  being  is  to  be  perceived/ 
and  that  its  existence  apart  from  a  thinking  mind  is  not  con- 
ceivable. 

"  The  foregoing  reasoning  will  be  in  no  way  affected,  it 
instead  of  pricking  the  finger,  the  point  of  the  pin  rests  gen- 
tly against  it,  so  as  to  give  rise  merely  to  a  tactile  sensation. 
The  tactile  sensation  is  referred  outward  to  the  point  toudi^j 
and  seems  to  exist  there.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  there  really,  because  the  brain  is  the  sole  scat  of 
consciousness;  and  further,  because  evidence,  as  strong  ^ 
that  in  favor  of  the  sensation  being  in  the  finger,  can  ^ 
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wrought  forward  in  support  of  propositions  which  are  mani- 
festly absurd. 

"  For  example,  the  hairs  and  nails  are  utterly  devoid  of  sen- 
ibility,  as  every  one  knows.  Nevertheless,  if  the  ends  of  the 
tails  or  hairs  are  touched,  ever  so  lightly,  we  feel  that  they 
re  touched,  and  the  sensation  seems  to  be  situated  in  the  nails 
r  hairs.  Nay,  more,  if  a  walking-stick  a  yard  long  is  held 
rmly  by  the  handle  and  the  other  end  is  touched,  the  tactile 
snsation,  which  is  a  state  of  our  own  consciousness,  is  unhesi- 
atingly  referred  to  the  end  of  the  stick ;  and  yet  no  one  will 
ay  that  it  is  there. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  one  pin's  point  rest- 
ng  against  the  end  of  my  finger,  there  are  two.  Each  of  these 
ixa  be  known  to  me,  as  we  have  seen,  only  as  a  state  of  a 
thinking  mind,  referred  outward,  or  localized.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  these  two  states,  somehow  or  other,  generates  in  my 
mind  a  host  of  new  ideas,  which  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance when  only  one  state  was  present. 

"  For  example,  I  get  the  ideas  of  coexistence,  of  number, 
of  distance,  and  of  relative  place  or  direction.  But  all  these 
ideas  are  ideas  of  relations,  and  imj)ly  the  existence  of  some- 
thing which  perceives  those  relations.  If  a  tactile  sensation 
is  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  if  tlie  localization  of  that  sensation 
is  an  act  of  the  mind,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  relation 
between  two  localized  sensations  should  exist  apart  from  the 
mind?  It  is,  I  confess,  quite  as  easy  for  me  to  imagine  that 
rediiess  may  exist  apart  from  a  visual  sense,  as  it  is  to  suppose 
that  coexistence,  number,  and  distance  can  have  any  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  mind  of  which  they  are  ideas. 

"  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  existence  of  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  Locke's  primary  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  number 
and  distance,  apart  from  mind,  is  as  utterly  unthinkable  as 
the  existence  of  color  and  sound,  under  like  circumstances. 

"  Will  the  others,  namely,  figure,  motion  and  rest,  and  solid- 
ity, withstand  a  similar  criticism  ?  I  think  not.  For  all  these, 
like  the  foregoing,  are  perceptions  by  the  mind  of  the  relations 
of  two  or  more  sensations  to  one  another.  If  the  distance  and 
place  are  inconceivable,  in  the  absence  of  the  mind  of  which 
they  are  ideas,  the  independent  existence  of  figure,  which  is 
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the  limitation  of  distance,  and  of  motion,  which  is  change  (^ 
place,  must  be  equally  inconceivable.     Solidity  requires  mor^ 
particular  consideration,  as  it  is  a  term  applied  to  two  ve^^ 
different  things,  the  one  of  which  is  solidity  of  form,  or  geo- 
metrical solidity ;  while  the  other  is  solidity  of  substance,  or 
mechanical  solidity. 

"If  those  motor  nerves  of  a  man,  by  which  volitions  are 
converted  into  motion,  were  all  paralyzed,  and  if  sensation 
remained  only  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  (which  is  a  conceivable 
case),  he  would  still  be  able  to  attain  to  clear  notions  of  exten- 
sion, figure,  number,  and  motion,  by  attending  to  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  might  be  aroused  by  the  contact  ot 
bodies  with  the  sensory  surface  of  the  palm.  But  it  docs  not 
appear  that  such  a  person  could  arrive  at  any  conception  of 
geometrical  solidity.  For  that  which  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  sensory  surface  is  non-existent  for  the  sense  d 
touch,  and  a  solid  body,  impressed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
gives  rise  only  to  the  notion  of  the  extension  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

"  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  idea  of  outness  (in  the  sense 
of  discontinuity  with  the  sentient  body)  could  be  attained  by 
such  a  person,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  every  tactile  sensation  is 
referred  to  a  point  either  of  the  natural  sensory  surface  itselt, 
or  of  some  solid  in  continuity  with  that  surface.  Hence,  it 
would  appear  that  the  conception  of  the  difference  between 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego  could  not  be  attained  by  a  man  thns 
situated.  His  feelings  would  be  his  universe,  and  his  tactile 
sensations  his  vicenia  mundi.  Time  would  exist  for  him  as 
for  us,  but  space  would  have  only  two  dimensions, 

"  But  now  remove  the  paralysis  from  the  motor  apparatus, 
and  give  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  our  imaginary  hand  perfect 
freedom  to  move,  so  as  to  be  able  to  glide  in  all  directions 
over  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Then,  with  the 
consciousness  of  that  mobility,  the  notion  of  space  of  three 
dimensions — which  is  Raunij  or  "  room,"  to  move  with  perfect 
freedom — is  at  once  given.  But  the  notion  that  the  tactile 
surface  itself  moves  cannot  be  given  by  touch  alone,  which  » 
competent  to  testify  only  to  the  fact  of  change  of  place— not 
to  its  cause.     The  idea  of  the  notion  of  the  tactile  surfiw* 
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not,  in  fact,  be  attained,  unless  the  idea  of  change  of 
were  accompanied  by  some  state  of  consciousness,  which 
not  exist  when  the  tactile  surface  is  immovable.  This 
of  consciousness  is  what  is  termed  the  muscular  sense, 
,8  existence  is  very  easily  demonstrable. 
Suppose  the  back  of  my  hand  to  rest  upon  a  table,  and  a 
?ign  to  rest  upon  the  upturned  palm.  I  at  once  acquire 
on  of  extension,  and  of  the  limit  of  that  extension.  The 
ssion  made  by  the  circular  piece  of  gold  is  quite  different 
bhat  which  would  be  made  by  a  triangular  or  a  square 
of  the  same  size,  and  thereby  I  arrive  at  the  notion  of 
.  Moreover,  if  the  sovereign  slides  over  the  palm,  I 
re  a  distinct  conception  of  change  of  place  and  motion, 
>f  the  direction  of  that  motion.  For,  as  the  sovereign 
,  it  affects  new  nerve-endings,  and  gives  rise  to  new 

of  consciousness.  Each  of  them  is  definitely  and  sei)a- 
•  localized  by  a  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  which,  at  the 
time,  becomes  aware  of  the  difference  between  two  suc- 
e  localizations  ;  and  therefore,  of  change  of  place,  which 
tion. 

[f,  while  the  sovereign  lies  on  the  hand,  the  latter  being 
juite  steady,  the  forearm  is  gradually  and  slowly  raised 
ictile  sensations,  with  all  their  accompaniments,  remain 
ly  as  they  were ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  something  new 
reduced,  namely,  the  sense  of  effort.  If  I  try  to  discover 
5  this  sense  of  effort  seems  to  be,  I  find  myself  rather 
5xed  at  first ;  but,  if  T  hold  the  forearm  in  position  long 
;h,  I  become  aware  of  an  obscure  sense  of  fatigue,  which 
►arently  seated,  either  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  or  in 
itegument  directly  over  them.  The  fatigue  seems  to  be 
d  to  the  sense  of  effort,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
which  supervenes  upoii  the  original  sense  of  contact, 

a  pin  is  slowly  pressed  against  the  skin,  is  related  to 
. 

A.  little  attention  will  show  that  this  sense  of  effort  ac- 
Ernies  every  muscular  contraction,  by  which  the  limbs,  or 
parts  of  the  body,  are  moved.  By  its  agency  the  fact  of 
movement  is  known,  while  the  direction  of  the  motion 
nen  by  the  accompanying  tactile  sensations.    And,  in 
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consequence  of  the  incessant  association  of  the  mnscular  a^ 
the  tactile  sensations,  they  become  so  fused  together,  that  th^j 
are  often  confounded  under  the  same  name. 

"  If  freedom  to  move  in  all  directions  is  the  very  essence  rf 
that  conception  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  which  we  obtain 
by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  if  that  freedom  to  move  is  reallr 
another  name  for  the  feeling  of  unopposed  effort,  accompanied 
by  that  of  change  of  place ;  it  is  surely  impossible  to  conceive 
of  such  space  as  having  existence  apart  from  that  which  is 
conscious  of  effort  I 

"  But  it  may  be  said  that  we  derive  our  conception  of  space 
of  three  dimensions  not  only  from  touch,  but  from  vision; 
that  if  we  do  not  feel  things  actually  outside  us,  at  any  nte 
we  see  them.  And  it  was  exactly  this  difficulty  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Berkeley  at  the  outset  of  his- speculations, 
lie  met  it  with  characteristic  boldness,  by  denying  that  we 
do  see  things  outside  us;  and,  with  no  less  characteristic 
ingenuity,  by  devising  tliat  ^  New  Theory  of  Vision,'  which 
has  met  with  wider  acceptance  than  any  of  his  views,  thongh 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  continual  controversies." 

Passing  over  more  than  three  pages  of  the  printed  lecture, 
we  come  to  the  following  observations  on  the  bishop's  "Ebbit 
toward  a  New  Theory  of  Vision  : " 

"  Wlien  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  occasional  lo<»eneB 
and  ambiguity  of  Berkeley's  terminology,  and  the  acoeflfiories 
are  weeded  out  of  the  essential  parts  of  his  famous  eesaj,  his 
views  may,  I  believe,  be  fairly  and  accurately  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions : 

"  1.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  extension, 
figure,  magnitude,  and  motion. 

"  2.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  ^ootness' 
in  the  sense  of  localization. 

"  3.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  resisUMC, 
and  thence  to  that  of  solidity,  in  the  sense  of  impenetrability. 

"  4.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  i;ise  to  the  idea  of  *  ootnca 
in  the  sense  of  distance  in  the  third  dimension,  and  thence  to 
that  of  space,  or  geometrical  solidity. 

"  5.  The  sense  of  sight  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  extension  o 
figure,  magnitude,  and  motion. 
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*  6.  The  BenB6  of  sight  does  not  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
ness'  in  the  sense  of  distance  in  the  third  dimension,  nor 
bat  of  geometrical  solidity,  no  visual  idea  appearing  to  be 
lotit  the  mind,  or  at  any  distance  off  (§§  43,  50). 

'  7.  The  sense  of  sight  does  not  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  me- 

lical  solidity. 

'  8.  There  is  no  likeness  whatever  between  the  tactile  ideas, 

d  extension,  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  and  the  visual 

5  which  go  by  the  same  names ;  nor  are  any  ideas  common 

le  two  senses. 

'  9.  When  we  think  we  see  objects  at  a  distance,  what 

y  happens  is,  that  the  visual  picture  suggests  that  the 

ct  seen  hafr  tangible  distance ;  we  confound  the  strong 

>f  in  the  tangible  distance  .of  the  object  with  actual  sight 

»  distance. 

*  10.  Visual  ideas,  therefore,  constitute  a  kind  of  language, 
irhich  we  are  informed  of  the  tactile  ideas  which  will  or 

arise  in  us. 

^  Taking  these  propositions  into  consideration  sertcUim,  it 
be  assumed  that  every  one  will  assent  to  the  first  and 
rid ;  and  that,  for  the  third  and  fourth,  we  have  only  to 
ide  the  muscular  sense  imder  the  name  and  sense  of  touch, 
lerkeley  did,  in  order  to  make  it  quite  a<;curate.  Nor  is  it 
lligible  to  me  that  any  one  should  explicitly  deny  the  truth 
16  fifth  proposition,  though  some  of  Berkeley's  supporters, 
oareftil  than  himself,  have  done  so.  Indeed,  it  most  be 
essed  that  it  is  only  grudgingly,  and,  as  it  were,  against 
jrill,  that  Berkeley  admits  that  we  obtain  ideas  of  exten- 
>  figure,  and  magnitude,  by  pure  vision,  and  that  he  more 
I  half  retracts  the  admission ;  while  he  absolutely  denies 
Bight  gives  us  any  notion  of  outness,  in  either  sense  of  the 
3,  and  even  declares  that  *  no  proper  visual  idea  appears 
te  without  the  mind,  or  at  any  distance  off.*  By  ^  proper 
al  ideas,'  Berkeley  denotes  colors,  and  light,  and  shade ; 
therefore  he  aflirms  that  colors  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
distance  fix)m  us.  I  confess  that  this  assertion  appecirs  to 
bo  be  utterly  unaccountable.  I  have  made  endless  experi- 
te  on  this  point,  and  by  no  effort  of  the  imagination  can  I 
uade  myself,  when  looking  at  a  color,  that  the  color  is  in 
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my  mind,  and  not  at  a  ^  distance  off,'  though,  of  course, 
know  perfectly  well,  as  a  matter  of  reason,  that  color  is  sab- 
jective.     It  is  like  looking  at  the  sun  setting,  and  trying  to 
persuade  one's  self  that  the  earth  appears  to  move,  and  not 
the  sun — a  feat  I  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish.    Even 
when  the  eyes  are  shut,  the  darkness  of  which  one  i^  conscions 
carries  with  it  the  notion  of  outness.     One  looks,  so  to  speak, 
into  a  dark  space.     Common  language  expresses  the  common 
experience  of  mankind  in  this  matter.     A  man  will  say  that  a 
smell  is  in  his  nose,  a  taste  in  his  mouth,  a  singing  in  his  ears, 
a  creeping  or  a  warmth  in  his  skin ;  but,  if  he  is  jaundiced,  he 
does  not  say  that  he  has  yellow  in  his  eyes,  but  that  everything 
looks  yellow ;  and,  if  he  is  troubled  with  muscw  votUantes,  he 
says,  not  that  he  has  specks  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  sees  specks 
dancing  before  his  eyes.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
the  special  peculiarity  of  visual  sensations,  that  they  invaria- 
bly give  rise  to  the  idea  of  remoteness,  and  that  Berkeley's 
dictum  ought  to  be  reversed.     For  I  think  that  any  one,  who 
inteiTogates  his  consciousness  carefully,  will  find  that  *  eveir 
proper  visual  idea'  appears  to  be  without  the  mind,  and  at  a 
distance  off. 

"  Not  only  does  every  visibile  appear  to  be  remote,  but  it 
has  a  position  in  external  space,  j.ust  as  tangibile  appears  to  be 
superficial  and  to  have  a  determinate  position  on  the  surJwe 
of  the  body.  Every  vidbile^  in  feet,  appears  (approximately) 
to  be  situated  npon  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  point  of  the 
retina  on  which  its  image  falls.  It  is  referred  outward,  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered visible ;  just  as,  in  the  experiment  with  the  stick,  the 
tangibile  is  referred  outward  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 

''  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  object,  viewed  with  double 
eyes,  is  seen  single  and  not  double.  Two  distinct  images  are 
formed,  but  each  image  is  referred  to  that  point  at  which  the 
two  optic  axes  intersect ;  consequently  the  two  images  exactlj 
cover  one  another,  and  appear  as  completely  one  as  any  other 
two  exactly  similar  superimposed  images  would  be.  And  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that,  if  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  pressed 
upon  at  any  point,  a  spot  of  light  appears  apparently  outside 
the  eye,  and  in  a  region  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
pressure  is  made. 
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**  But  while  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
t  the  extradition  of  sensation  is  more  complete  in  the  case 
he  eye  than  in  that  of  the  skin,  and  that  corporeal  distinct- 
5,  and  hence  space,  are  directly  suggested  by  vision,  it  is 
ther,  and  a  much  more  difficult  questioil,  whether  tlie  no- 
:  of  geometrical  solidity  is  attainable  by  pure  vision ;  that 
)  say,  by  a  single  eye,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  immov- 
5.  However  this  may  be  for  an  absolutely  fixed  eye,  I 
3eive  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  an  eye  that  is 
^able  and  capable  of  adjustment.    For,  with  the  movable 

the  muscular  sense  comes  into  play  in  exactly  the  same 
•  as  in  the  movable  hand,  and  the  notion  of  change  of 
.e^j>lus  the  sense  of  eflfort,  gives  rise  to  a  conception  of 
al  space,  which  runs  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  tangible 
»e.  When  two  movable  eyes  are  present,  the  notion  of 
:e  of  tliree  dimensions  is  obtained  in  tlie  same  way  as  it  is 
he  two  hands,  but  with  much  greater  precision. 
'  And  if,  to  take  a  case  similar  to  one  already  assumed,  we 
pose  a  man  deprived  of  every  sense  except  vision,  and  of 
notion  except  that  of  his  eyes,  it  surely  cannot  be  doubted 
;  he  would  have  a  perfect  conception  of  space,  and  indeed 
uch  more  perfect  conception  than  he  who  possessed  touch 
16  without  vision.  But  of  course  our  touchless  man  would 
devoid  of  any  notion  of  resistance  ;  and  hence  space,  for 
,  would  be  altogether  geometrical  and  devoid  of  body." 
Prof.  Huxley  agrees  with  Berkeley  in  his  eighth  propo- 
►n  in  BO  far  as  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  the  ideas 
;n  by  sight  and  those  given  by  touch,  if  the  term  "  ideas  " 
^tricted  to  mere  sensations ;  but,  when  he  goes  further  than 
,  and  declares  that  there  are  no  "  ideas"  common  to  the 
sas  "  of  touch  and  those  of  sight,  the  professor  conceives 
i  he  has  fallen  into  a  great  error,  and  one  that  is  the  chief 
•ce  of  his  paradoxes  about  geometry.  I  have  not  space  to 
)W  out  his  arguments  on  this  point,  and  must  content  my- 
with  remarking  that  he  demolishes  the  ninth  proposition 

replaces  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  Vision  combined 
I  the  muscular  sensations,  produced  by  the  movement  of 
eyes,  gives  us  as  complete  a  notion  of  corporeal  separation 
of  distance  in  the  third  dimension  of  space,  as  touch  com- 
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bined  wdtli  the  muscular  sensations  produced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  does." 

"  The  tenth  proposition  seems  to  contain  a  perfectly  true 
statement,  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  our  visual  ideas  are  a  kind  of  language  by  which  we  are 
informed  of  the  tactile  ideas  which  may  or  will  arise  in  us; 
but  this  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  every  sense  in  regard  to  every 
other.  If  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  the  tactile  ideas  whicli 
I  receive  prophesy  quite  accurately  what  I  shall  see — whether 
a  bunch  of  keys  or  half-a-crown — when  I  pull  it  out  again ;  and 
the  tactile  ideas  are,  in  this  case,  the  language  which  informs 
me  of  the  visual  ideas  which  will  arise.  So  with  the  other 
senses :  olfactory  ideas  tell  mo  I  shall  find  the  tactile  and  Tis- 
ual  phenomena  called  violets,  if  I  look  for  them  ;  taste  telb 
me  that  what  I  am  tasting  will,  if  I  look  at  it,  have  the  form 
of  a  clove ;  and  hearing  warns  me  of  what  I  shall  or  may  see 
and  touch  every  minute  of  my  life. 

"  But  while  the  '  New  Theory  of  Vision  '  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  much  value  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
object  its  author  had  in  view,  it  had  a  vastly  important  infln- 
ence  in  directing  attention  to  the  real  complexity  of  many  of 
those  phenomena  of  sensation  which  appear  at  first  to  be  am- 
ple. And  even  if  Berkeley  was,  as  I  imagine  he  was,  quite 
wrong  in  supposing  that  we  do  not  see  space,  the  contrary 
doctrine  makes  quite  as  strongly  for  his  general  view,  that 
space  can  be  conceived  only  as  something  thought  by  a  mind." 

"  To  sum  up :  If  the  materialist  affirms  that  the  nniveiae 
and  all  its  phenomena  are  resolvable  into  matter  and  motion, 
Berkeley  replies,  *  True ;  but  what  you  call  matter  and  motion 
are  known  to  us  only  as  forms  of  consciousness;  their  being  is 
to  be  conceived  or  known ;  and  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
consciousness,  apart  from  a  thinking  mind,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.' 

"  I  conceive  that  this  reasoning  is  irrefragable.  And  there- 
fore, if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  absolnte  materials 
and  absolute  idealism,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  aoeept  the 
latter  alternative.  And,  indeed,  upon  this  point  Looke  does, 
practically,  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  idealism  as  Berkeley, 
when  ho  admits  that  *  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  (torn  sen- 
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Efction  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts,  be- 
ond  which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  w^ould  make,  is  not 
ble  to  advance  one  jot.'  " 

Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology 
a  University  College,  is  delivering  a  very  remarkable  course 
f  lectures  on  Experimental  Physiology,  which  are  being  pub- 
ished  in  the  Medical  Time^.  The  first  six  lectures  are  devoted 
0  the  blood  and  to  cell-life  generally,  and  to  tlie  knowledge 
?e  acquire  from  the  sphygmograph,  an  instrument  to  which 
le  has  devoted  much  attention ;  in  his  seventh  lecture,  how- 
ever, he  takes  up  a  subject  which  falls  within  the  scope  of  these 
ettei'B,  and  has  many  important  practical  bearings  in  relation 
0  the  phenomena  of  disease,  particularly  those  of  fever,  in- 
lammation,  and  collapse,  namely,  vascular  innervation,  "  The 
irteries,"  ho  observes, "  owe  their  contractility  to  the  unstriped 
nuscolar  fibres  which  they  contain.  These  fibres  contract 
mder  the  influence  of  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
rascnlar  nerves,  which  nerves,  together  with  the  automatic 
centre  from  which  they  radiate,  constitute  the  vaso-motar  tier- 
)ous  system. 

"  Of  the  centre  which  governs  arterial  contraction  we  know 
lothing  anatomically.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  point  in 
he  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  which  the  vascular  nerves  can  be 
raced  back. 

"  That  there  is  a  vaso-motor  centre,  and  that  it  is  situated  in 
he  encephalon,  we  learn  by  observing — first,  that  if  the  spinal 
jord  is  divided  imme<liately  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  all 
he  arteries  are  dilated  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  we  excite  cer- 
ain  afferent  nervous  fibres  which  lead  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
^ta,  we  can  produce  a  similar  effect,  though  in  considerably 
esB  degree.  Thus  we  learn,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  arte- 
ial  muscles  cease  to  act  when  the  communication  between 
hem  and  the  encephalon  is  severed^  even  though  the  rest  of 
he  nervous  system  remains  entire ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
heir  action  can  be  modified  by  exciting  a  craniul  nerve — i.  e., 
)y  an  agency  which  can  only  reach  them  through  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

"  That  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  in  constant  automatic  action 
s  shown  by  the  paralyzing  effect  of  section,  whether  of  the 
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spinal  cord  or  of  any  nerve  known  to  contain  vascular  fibres. 
If  the  action  of  the  centre  were  not  constant,  division  could 
not  produce  arterial  relaxation.  In  relation  to  this  constancy 
of  action,  we  use  the  word  tonics.  Arterial  tonus  means  that 
degree  of  contraction  of  an  artery  which  is  constant  and  nor- 
mal. It  is  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  artery  is  in  con- 
nection witli  the  vaso-motor  centre. 

"  The  channels  of  communication  between  the  centre  and 
the  arteries  are  partly  spinal,  partly  sympathetic.  That  they 
are  spinal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  stimulating  the  spinal 
cord,  in  any  part  of  its  extent,  produces  arterial  contraction  in 
corresponding  regions  of  the  body.  That  they  are  also  sym- 
pathetic is  shown  Irjr  the  effect  of  dividing  various  nerves  be- 
longing to  the  sympathetic  system,  in  producing  vascular 
paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  respectively  distrib- 
uted. The  vascular  nerves  of  the  integument  of  the  bead 
were  shown  by  Bernard,  long  before  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  was  known  to  be  included 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord.  More  recently 
we  have  learned  that  the  vascular  nerves  of  the  extremiries, 
although  springing  from  the  sympathetic  trunk,  ultimately 
originate  from  the  anterior  spinal  roots,  and  that  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  receive  their  supply  from  the  splanchnics. 

"  In  the  present  lecture  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  vascular  contraction  and  dilatatioti.  I  will  show 
that  stimulation  of  a  vaso-motor  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
the  arteries  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  and  section,  paralysis; 
that,  just  as  section  and  stimulation  of  an  ordinary  motor  nerve 
paralyze  or  stimulate  its  muscle,  excitation  of  the  spinal  cori 
produces  vascular  narrowing,  and  hereby  increased  resistance 
to  the  circulation  blood,  and  increased  arterial  pressure; 
that,  when  sensory  nerves  are  excited,  two  effects  are  pro- 
duced of  an  opposite  nature,  which  mutuallv  modify  ^ 
other:  reflex  dilatation  of  the  arteries  which  supply  blood  to 
the  region  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  but  increased 
arterial  tonus  in  other  parts  of  the  body.'' 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  immense  progress  that 
been  made  since  1860  in  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  tbe 
vascular  nerves,  and  describes  briefly  the  researches  of  the  late 
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Ton  Bezold  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart, which  were  pub- 
ished  in  1863.  Among  a  number  of  other  less  important  dis- 
overies,  he  showed  for  the  first  time  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tie  influence  exercised  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  on  the  cir- 
olation  of  the  blood.  He  found  that  when  in  a  curarized  rab- 
it  or  dog  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  the  ar- 
3rial  pressure  sinks  very  considerably,  wliile  at  the  same  time 
le  number  and  extent  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  di- 
linished ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  end  of 
le  divided  spinal  cord  is  irritated  below  the  point  of  section, 
le  arterial  pressure  rises  to  its  original  level,  and  the  heart  to 
s  previous  activity.  As  in  this  experiment  the  changes  of 
rterial  pressure  follow  the  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  di- 
3ctly,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  result  is  to  be 
ttributed  in  the  one  case  to  increased  contraction,  in  the  other 
3  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  great 
yBtem  of  tubes  in  which  the  blood  is  contained ;  but  it  was 
lOt  shown  by  Von  Bezold  whether  the  muscular  fibres  affected 
rere  those  of  the  heart  or  those  of  the  arteries.  Bezold,  in- 
leed,  himself  believed  that  the  diminution  of  arterial  pressure 
ifter  section  of  the  cord  was  mainly  due  to  the  relaxation  of 
;he  heart 

This  question  was  determined  by  a  set  of  experiments  per- 
formed on  various  animals,  especially  rabbits  and  frogs,  by 
Ludwig  and  Threny  conjointly,  which  clearly  established  the 
following  facts :  first,  that  if,  in  animals  in  which  the  cord 
iiBB  been  severed  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  state  of  the 
irteries  is  observed  before,  after,  and  during  electrical  excita- 
tion of  the  upper  end  of  the  severed  cord,  it  is  seen  that  they 
contract ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  all  of  the  nervous  communi- 
sations  between  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  the  heart  are 
livided,  and  if  the  effects  of  stimulating  the  cord  observed 
t>efore  and  after  this  operation  are  compared,  it  is  seen  that 
there  is,  mfar  as  relates  to  pressure^  no  material  difference  in 
the  effect  on  the  circulation  produced  in  the  two  cases,  and 
3onsequently  that  the  whole  of  it  is  arterial. 

For  the  method  of  performing  the  experiments  referred  to, 
my  readers  must  consult  the  original  lecture ;  and  I  proceed  to 
the  professor's  remarks  on  the  proof  that  certain  nerves  known 
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to  contain  vascular  filaments  are  really  vaso-motor.  The  most 
important  vaso-motor  nerves  are  the  cervical  sympathetic 
trunk  and  the  splanchnic  nerves.  With  reference  to  each  ot 
these,  it  is  possible  to  show  experimentally  that  section  p^a- 
lyzes  the  arteries  to  which  it  is  distributed  ;  and  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  cut  end,  which  is  still  in  connection  with  the  pe- 
riphery, determines  their  contraction.  In  the  case  of  the  cer- 
vical BjTnpathetic,  the  demonstration  is  extremely  simple. 

For  details  regarding  the  method  of  performing  the  ex- 
periment on  a  chloralized  rabbit  I  must  refer  to  the  lecture. 
The  professor  observes  that  "  the  same  animal,  still  under  the 
influence  of  chloral,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  which 
stands  next  in  importance  to  those  relating  to  the  direct 
effects  of  section  and  excitation  of  a  vaso-motor  nerve,  namely, 
the  reflex  effects  of  electrical  excitation  of  sensory  nerves. 
When  the  experiment  is  made,  as  it  was  first  made  by  Lov6n, 
on  a  curarized  animal,  two  distinct,  and  indeed  antagonistic, 
modes  of  action  manifest  themselves,  first  a  general  action, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  increased  arterial  pressure ;  and,  second- 
ly, a  local  action,  showing  itself  in  vascular  congestion  of  the 
region  to  which  the  irritated  sensory  nerves  are  distributed. 
The  increased  arterial  pressure  is  due,  not  to  any  increase  in 
the  vigor  with  which  the  heart  contracts,  but  to  general  nar- 
rowing of  the  arteries,  and  consequent  increased  resistance. 
The  local  congestion  results  from  what  has  been  called  a 
reflex  paralysis,  a  paralysis  reaUy  quite  as  complete  as  that 
produced  by  section  of  the  sympathetic,  and,  in  the  non- 
chloralized  animal,  apparently  more  bo  ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  increase  of  arterial  tension,  the  relaxed  arteries 
give  way,  and  enlarge  more  then  they  do  when  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  divided." 

For  this  experiment  we  take  the  vessels  of  the  ear,  on  the 
side  not  previously  operated  on.  The  ear  of  the  rabbit  derives 
its  sensibility  from  two  nerves,  the  posterior  auricular,  and  the 
great  auricular,  both  of  which  contain  fibres,  which  are  in 
reflex  relation  with  the  vaso-motor  system ;  and,  if  we  fail  in 
obtaining  the  desired  result  by  exciting  one,  we  shonld  at  once 
try  the  other  nervous  trunk.  For  the  mode  of  experimenta- 
tion I  must  refer  to  the  lecture. 
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What  is  tlie  nature  of  this  reflex  paralysis  ?  '^  It  signifies," 
ays  the  professor,  *'  that  the  vaso-motor  centre,  which  is 
Iways  in  a  state  of  activity,  has  its  action  suspended,  or,  as 
ome  prefer  to  call  it,  inhibited,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vaso- 
lotor  nerves  of  the  region  over  which  the  eflFect  extends. 

"  Wlien  the  experiment  is  made  as  Loven  himself  made  it, 
n  an  animal  paralyzed  with  curare,  the  effect  is  more  com- 
licated  than  it  is  in  a  chloralized  animal,  for  two  kinds  of 
ffect  are  produced.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  struggle  between 
jvo  opposite  conditions — vascular  spasm  and  vascular  paraly- 
8 — ^relaxation  in  the  region  of  the  excited  sensory  nerve, 
^n^raction  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  degree  of  which 
ui  be  easily  judged  of  by  the  inspection  of  such  arteries  as 
BUI  be  exposed,  just  as  in  Thiry's  experiment. 

**  The  meaning  of  this  antagonism  is,  that  in  the  chloral- 
:ed  animal  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  sus- 
ended,  whereas  under  curare  they  are  still  active.  The  irri- 
ition  of  those  centripetal  fibres  which  are  concerned  in  the 
inflation  of  pain  exercises  an  influence  on  the  vaso-motor 
3ntre,  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  fibres,  which  enter  it 
irectly  fi'om  sensory  nerves ;  in  other  words,  the  vaso-motor 
3iitre  receives  impressions,  when  a  sensory  nerve  is  irritated, 
f  two  kinds :  impressions  which  are  conveyed  directly,  and 
tbers  which  reach  it  through  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
>rmer  diminishing  or  inhibiting  its  action  on  the  vessels,  the 
itter  adding  to  or  augmenting  that  action.  In  the  curarized 
nimal  the  arteries  all  over  the  body  contract,  because  the 
rain  is  in  action.  When  the  hemispheres  are  paralyzed,  no 
ich  effect  is  produced." 

The  professor  doubtless  observ^es  that  the  same  rabbit  will 
»rve  for  both  experiments,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
LOBt  nnjustly  charged  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  un- 
eoessary  cruelty  in  his  experiments. 

Dr.  Brunton  lias  published  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
Inflaence  of  Nerves  on  Blood-Pressure,"  in  the  British  Medi- 
il  Journal.  Both  the  quickness  of  the  heart's  beat  and 
le  contraction  of  the  arteries  are  r^nlated  by  the  nervous 
jrstem ;  and  it  is  generally  by  acting  on  different  parts  of  it 
bat  drugs  alter  the  blood-pressure,  though  they  may  also  do 
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SO  by  acting  on  the  muscular  walls  of  tlie  heart  and  arteries 
themselves.  The  parts  of  the  nervous  system  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  regulating  the  circulation  are : 

I.  The  cardiac  ganglia^  which  lie  in  the  walls  of  tlie 
heart,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of  its  rhythmical 
action. 

II.  Inhibitory  nerves^  which  render  the  heart's  action 
slow,  and,  if  irritated  very  strongly,  may  stop  its  beating 
altogether,  and  produce  still-stand  in  diastole.  The  inhibitory 
fibres  have  their  origin  or  roots  in  the  medulla,  and  proceed 
in  the  vagi  to  the  heart.  In  man  and  in  dogs  paralyzed  the 
heart  beats  three  or  four  times  as  quickly  as  before.  In  rab- 
bits and  cats  they  act  less,  and  their  division  only  makes  the 
heart  go  one-half  or  one-fourth  faster.  A  drug  may  irritate 
them,  and  render  the  heart's  action  slow : 

1.  By  acting  direcUy  on  a^  their  roots  in  the  medulla; 
S,  their  fibres ;  c^  their  ends  in  the  heart. 

2.  Indirectly,  through  its  action  on  other  parts,  producing 
a,  increased  blood-pressure ;  or,  i,  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  both  of  which  act  as  irritants  to  the  vagns 
roots. 

3.  Keflexly,  through  irritation  of  sensory  nerves,  irrita- 
tion of  i\\^  intestines  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  of  the  depres- 
sor, or  of  the  vagus  of  the  other  side.  Keflex  irritation  is  only 
likely  to  be  caused  by  drugs  having  a  powerful  local  action. 

Drugs  may  also  paralyze  the  inhibitory  fibres,  and  thus 
quicken  the  heart. 

III.  Quiclcening  Nerves, — These  belong  to  the  sympathetic 
system.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  brain  or  medulla,  pass 
down  through  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  last 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  ganglion  (which  are  often  united),  and 
thence  through  the  third  branch  of  the  ganglion  to  the  heart. 
Quickening  fibres  are  said  by  some  to  run  also  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  sympathetic  cord.  Unlike  the  vagus,  the  quicken- 
ing nerves  are  not  normally  in  constant  action. 

They  may  be  irritated : 

1.  By  the  direct  action  of  drugs  upon  them. 

2.  Indirectly  by  the  drugs  producing  a  diminished  blood- 
pressure,  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  them. 
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IV.  Vaso-motor  nerves^  which  cause  the  smaller  arteries, 
and  probably  also  the  capillaries,  to  .contract.  These  belong 
to  the  sympathetic  system ;  and  the  most  important  of  them 
are  the  splanchnics,  which  produce  contraction  of  the  intestinal 
vessels.  As  these  vessels  can,  under  certain  circumstances, 
hold  all  the  blood  in  the  body,  the  influence  of  the  splanchnics 
over  the  blood-pressure  is  very  great ;  and  division  of  these 
can  lower  it,  or  stimulation  of  them  increase  it  very  much. 
The  centre  of  the  whole  vaso-motor  system,  however,  seems 
to  be  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  it  is  generally  in  con- 
stant action,  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  or 
tone  in  these  vessels. 

Its  activity  may  be  increased,  and  the  vessels  made  to  con- 
tract: 

1.  By  direct  irritation  of  the  centre. 

2.  By  reflex  irritation  through  (a)  the  cervical  sympathetic  ; 
(J)  the  vagus,  when  the  brain  is  intact,  and  the  animal  not 
narcotized ;  {c)  sensory  nerves.  When  the  medulla  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  at 
the  atlas,  it  can,  of  course,  no  longer  exert  any  influence  over 
the  vessels ;  and  they  consequently  become  dilated  throughout 
the  whole  body,  and  the  blood-pressure  sinks  .very  low.  If 
the  lower  end  of  the  divided  cord  be  then  irritated,  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  wliich  pass  through  it  from  the  medulla  to  the 
body  are  stimulated  and  the  blood-pressure  rises. 

V.  Vaso-inhihitory  Nerves. — Irritation  of  these  nerves  is 
conducted  by  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  acta  on  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  reflex  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels, 
either  (1)  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  (2)  in  one  pai^ticular 
part  of  it : 

1.  The  chief  nerve  which  causes  dilatation  throughout  the 
whole  body  is  one  which  nins  firom  the  heart  to  the  medulla, 
and  is  called,  from  its  power  of  diminishing  blood-pressure, 
the  depressor  nerve.  Its  fibres  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
vagus  in  the  dog ;  but  in  the  rabbit  it  generally  runs  separate 
from  the  heart  to  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  here 
it  divides  into  two  so-called  roots,  one  root  going  to  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal,  and  the  other  to  the  vagus  nerve.  These  are 
generally  called  roots,  though,  as  the  nerve  conveys  impres- 
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sion  from  the  heart  to  the  brain,  they  are,  phTsiologically — ^3 
really  branches.     There  seem  to  be  also  depressor  fibres  in  the 
vagus  itself;  but  this  nerve  contains  fibres  of  many  Idnda. 
and,  among  others,  some  which  cause  contraction  of  the  v 
sels  and  rise  of  blood-pressure — hence  called  pressor  fibres. 
The  former  seem  to  act  on  the  vaso-motor  system  throng! 
the  medulla  itself,  while  the  latter  affect  it  through  a 
in  the  brain,  so  that,  when  the  bi*ain  is  perfect,  irritation  o: 
the  central  end  of  the  vagus  causes  increased  contraction  01 
the  vessels  and  raised  blood-pressure ;  but,  when  the  brain  i 
removed  or  its  functions  abolished  by  opium,  it  causes  dili 
tation  of  vessels  and  diminished  pressure. 

2.  When  a  sensory  nerve  is  irritated,  the  action  of  th 
vaso-motor  centre  is  suspended  in  the  part  supplied  byth 
nerve,  and  in  those  which  immediately  adjoin  it,  so  that  thei 
vessels  become  dilated,  while  at  the  same  time  contraction  oft 
the  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body  is  produced.     The  blood- 
pressure  is  thus  increased  generally,  and  produces  in  the  locally- 
dilated  vessels  a  very  rapid  stream  of  blood.     This  fact  was 
first  discovered,  and  its  importance  in  therapeutics  indicated, 
by  Ludwig  and  Lov^n. 

A  very  able  reviewer  of  Dr.  Eadcliffe's  "  Dynamics  of  Nerve 
and  Muscle  "  (in  which  his  latest  and  most  matured  views  are 
propoimded)  sums  up  his  theory  as  follows :  ^^  He  compares  the 
sheath  of  a  muscular  fibre  to  a  band  of  Indiarrubber,  coated 
on  its  two  surfaces,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  with 
gold  leaf,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  charged  and  discharged  in 
turn,  like  a  Leyden  jar.  On  chaining  and  discharging  such  a 
band,  it  is  found  that  the  charge  is  accompanied  by  elongation, 
and  the  discharge  by  contraction.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that 
the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  dielectric ;  that  their 
outer  surfaces  may  become  electrically  chai^ged ;  that  an  op- 
posite charge  may  be  induced  on  their  inner  surfaces ;  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  these  two  chai^ges  causes  transverse  com- 
pressions of  the  sheath,  and  so  elongation  or  relaxation  of  the 
fibre ;  aTid  that  contraction  of  the  fibre  is  simply  the  elastic 
recoil  of  the  sheath  when  the  opposite  chai^ges  cease." 

''  Before  this  theory  can  have  any  claim  to  serions  consid- 
eration," the  reviewer  observes,  "  we  may  ask  for  proof,  or  at 
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least  for  some  indication  that  the  following  assumptions  are 
fairly  probable :  (1)  That  the  sheaths  of  mnscular  fibres  are  actu- 
ally elastic ;  (2)  That  they  are  bad  conductors ;  (3)  That  on 
their  exterior  surfaces  there  is  some  comparatively  good  con- 
ducting material  capable  of  being  rapidly  charged ;  (4)  That 
the  contents  of  the  fibres  are  comparatively  good  conductors 
throughout  their  lengths;  and  (5)  That  these  contents  may 
be  at  one  time  uninsulated  to  admit  of  their  charge  by  in- 
duction, and  at  another  time  be  put  rapidly  into  electric  com- 
munication with  the  supposed  oppositely-charged,  exterior- 
conducting  surfaces  of  the  fibres." 

"  Among  these  assumptions  the  only  one  that  is  discussed 
by  Dr.  Eadcliffe  is  the  second,  and  in  evidence  he  adduces  ex- 
periments showing  that  nerve  and  muscle  and  certain  other 
tissues  are  very  imperfect  conductors.  In  three  experiments 
in  which  measurement  was  made  of  the  resistances  of  similar 
pieces  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  tendo  achUlis  and  the  adduc- 
tor lofifftts  of  a  recently-killed  rabbit,  there  were  found  to  be, 
in  the  nerve,  40,000  units ;  in  the  tendon,  88,000 ;  and  in  the 
muscle,  12,000.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  this  affords  some  justi- 
fication for  assumption  2,  it  is  completely  subversive  of  3 
and  4." 

Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of  Perth,  who  published  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Physiolc^  of  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals," 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  con- 
tinues his  investigation  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  "  Insanity 
in  the  Lower  Animals,"  in  the  July  number  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chi/rurgicai  BeviexCj  and  in  an  essay 
on  "  Madness  in  Animals,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  former 
journal. 

He  tells  us  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  disorders  of  the  mind  in  the  lower  ani- 
malsj  and  in  the  article  on  "  Insanity  in  the  Lower  Animals  " 
he  discusses  those  mental  or  cerebral  functional  disorders  in 
the  lower  animals  that  are  comparable  with,  or  analogous  to, 
the  group  of  affections  embraced  in  the  category  of  insanity 
in  man. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  he  has  collected  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  that — 
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1.  Certain  of  the  lower  animals  possess  mind  of  the  9am 
nature  as  that  of  man. 

2.  There  is  therefore  no  essential  mental  distinctiml^e- 
tween  man  and  other  animals. 

3.  Many  of  the  same  influences  that  are  the  catises  of  in- 
sanity in  man  operate,  frequently  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the 
same  degree,  on  the  mind  of  animals. 

4.  Man  and  other  animals  are  alike  subject  to  other  rfw- 
eases^  including  especially  those  of  the  brain  and  general  ner- 
vous system. 

5.  The  same  sudden  and  marked  changes  of  character  or 
disposition^  that  in  man  so  usually  constitute  the  prodrovuiia 
of  insanity,  occur  equally  in  animals. 

6.  In  animals,  as  in  man,  there  is  hereditary  transmmm 
of  predispositions  to  disease,  of  qualities  acquired  by  educa- 
tion, of  deformities  accidentally  produced,  of  morbid  lesions 
artificially  created. 

7.  The  diseases  common  to  man  and  other  animals  are  fre- 
quently, at  least,  due  to  similar  causes. 

8.  The  lower  animals  are  liable  to  the  same  MndofmeiM 
disorders  as  man.  ** 

9.  In  comparing  the  mental  or  other  diseases  of  animaU 
with  those  of  man,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  ordind, 
generic^  and  specific — for  anatomical,  physiological,  and  there- 
fore, also,  pathological  differences^  as  well  as  for  individ^tdl 
idiosyncrasies  or  predispositions. 

All  that  he  maintains  in  the  present  paper  is  that  proof 
will  probably  be  obtained,  when  it  is  properly  looked  for,  that 
man  and  certain  other  animals  are  subject  in  common  to  Tari- 
oiis  forms  of  mental  disorder.  From  veterinary  surgeons,  to 
wdiom  he  naturally  looked  for  information,  he  got  no  assist- 
ance, except  fi'om  Prof.  Gamgee,  who  admits  that  "mw^ 
could  be  said  on  the  subject  of  mo7*lnd  mental  conditions  in 
animals,"  but  that,  in  short,  "  the  history  of  nervous  dis- 
eases in  the  lower  animals  has  yet  to  be  written;'*  and  he 
goes  on  to  explain,  in  relation  to  morbid  mental  conditions: 
"The  ferocity  suddenly  manifested  by  animals  which  early  in 
life  have  been  very  docile,  the  extreme  irritability  of  some, 
and  the  apparently  gross  stupidity  and  listlessness  of  others, 
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en  indicate  deviations  from  tlie  normal  state  of  either  in- 
ictive  or  reasoning  faculties.  There  are  singular  instances 
iced  of  animals  acquiring  peculiar  morbid  tastes,  which 

only  be  explained  as  due  to  nervous  disease ;  and  there  can 
no  doubt  tliat,  just  as  we  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
Dunt  of  intelligence  possessed  by  different  individuals  of 

same  species,  so  may  we  have  perversions  of  instinct  or 
hd  similar  to  those  which  are  manifested  by  the  human 
»t  or  lunatic."  Although  tliere  is  much  that  is  erroneous 
the  preceding  quotation,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  occurred 
?rof.  Gamgee  to  compare  certain  morbid  mental  phenom- 

in  tlie  domestic  animals  with  some  of  the  forms  of  human 
tnity.  Among  his  professional  brethren,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Edinburgh  (the  well-known  author  of  "  Rab  and  his 
gnds,"  etc.),  is  almost  the  only  supporter  of  his  convictions 
Jiis  point,  that  Dr.  Lindsay  has  met  with.  Dr.  Brown  writes 
lim  as  follows:  "  Surely  if  animals  have  will,  and  thought, 
L  affections,  they  may  in  their  modes,  or  functions,  or  organs, 
iisordered  and  deranged^  as  truly  as  poor  humans." 
After  studying  the  definitions  of  mind,  and  the  classifica- 
i  of  the  mental  faculties  given  by  the  highest  authorities, 
finds  "  the  phrenological  classification  of  the  mental  facul- 

a  much  more  convenient  standard  than  any  of  the  more 
1cm  classifications  of  psychologists,  the  more  especially 
ng  that  the  phrenologists  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
auced,  enlightened,  and  liberal  opinions  in  recognizing 
vtal  jpower  in  aniinals,  and  in  comparing  this  power,  at 
t  in  health,  with  the  human  mind.  In  George  Oombe's 
Btem  of  Phrenology,'  there  is  a  section  on  oompairative 
enoLogy^  which  is  equivalent,  so  far,  to  the  modem  com- 
oHve  jpsychdlogy^  but  wliich  scarcely  includes  compa/rative 
oh<hpathology.    According  to  phrenologists,  animals  pos- 

all  ths  menial  faculties  qf  man^  whether  (1)  affective ^  or- 
iniellectikU.    Thus,  they  possess  the  following : 
"I.  Perceptive  jpUcwZ^t^.— Individuality,  weight  (resist- 
e),  locality,  order,  eventuality,  fonn,  size,  time,  tune  (mu- 
1  talent),  number,  and  language. 
"  II.  Eefiacti/oe  Faculties. — Comparison,  causality* 

VOL.  V.  43 
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'^  III.  PrqpensUies. — Secretiveness,  destructiveness,  pliilo- 
progenitiveness,  alimentiveness,  combativeness,  inhabitivenesB, 
concentrativeness,  adliesiveness,  amativcness,  acquisitiveneas, 
and  constnictiveness. 

"  IV.  Zower  Serdiinents  (common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals). — Self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  and  cautionsnesB. 

"  While  believing,  with  the  phrenologists,  that  certain  of 
the  lower  animals  exhibit,  in  some  degree,  aU  of  these  men- 
tal phenomena  or  attributes,  there  are  some  of  the  so-caDed 
faculties  whose  existence  in  animals  is  capable  of  more  ready 
and  abundant  evidence  than  others,  while  the  occurrence  of  a 
few  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  comment. 

"  The  phrenologists  recognize,  however,  a  group  of 

"  V.  Superior  SenUments  peoulmr  to  Man — ^the  so-caDed 
Tnoral  sentimeiits — which  include — 

"  Benevolence,  veneration,  firmness  (perseverance),  consci- 
entiousness, hope,  w'onder,  ideality,  wit  (mirthfalness),  and 
imitation." 

It  is,  he  believes,  a  decided  error  to  suppose  that  these 
faculties  are  not  possessed  by  animals.    There  is  quite  as 
much  and  as  good  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that  tbe? 
exhibit  these  higher  sentiments  as  that  they  possess  the  h^ 
ones,  or  the  propensities  that  are  generally  but  most  errone- 
ously denominated,  if  distinctiveness  is  pointed  at,  aniftiA- 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  certain  of  the  domestic 
animals   possess  what  is  known  as   "/^  moral  sense,^  w 
"  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  "  in  man.     They  can  beat 
least  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  ri^fht  and  wron^^  and  to  an 
intelligent  comprehension  ofprai^and  Uame  for  well  or  evil 
doing,  and  of  the  principle  oi  rewards  andjpum^hmeHtsibiat' 
for.    There  is  abundant  proof  of  their  also  poasesaing  benew- 
lence  and  generosity,  solicitude  for,  compassion  or  sympathy 
with,  human  joys  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  with  those  of  their 
own  kin  or  species ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
powers  of  imitation.    There  are  therefore  morale  and  there 
are  also  immoraly  qualities  in  animals ;  there  are  both  good 
and  bad  features  in  their  "  characters "  or  "  dispositioBflj" 
using  all  these  terms  in  the  popular  sense  in  which  tliey  are 
generally  applied  to  man.    Their  bad  qualities  include,  for 
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istance,  anger,  hatred  or  antipathy,  quarrelsomeness,  bad  tem- 
er,  retaliation,  revenge,  vindictiveness,  or  the  resentment  of 
jury,  unforgiveness,  petulance,  impatience,  mischievousness, 
teft,  cowardice,  ferocity,  viciousness,  moroseness,  intractable- 
3SS,  selfislmess,  obstinacy  or  stubbornness,  spitefulness,  sullen- 
»8  or  Burliness,  cruelty,  tyranny,  laziness.  It  will  suflSce, 
rther,  to  illustrate  at  once  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
limal  mind,  and  its  similarity  to  that  of  man,  to  mention 
at  certain  of  the  domestic  animals  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
wonderfiil  degree  of  self-command  ;  amour  propre  /  a  keen 
Dsibility  to  ridicule,  affront,  insult ;  a  sense  of  shame,  dis- 
mfiture,  defeat,  disgrace,  detection  in  wrong-doing ;  agony, 
stress,  remorse,  misery,  unhappiness,  annoyance,  uneasiness ; 
anlation,  sometimes  amounting  to.  fierce  contests  for  suprem- 
;y  ;  eagerness,  impetuosity,  ardor,  vehemence,  personal  rival- 
',  apprehension,  fear;  pleasures  and  pains,  joy  and  sorrow, 
:citement  and  depression. 

The  (^i^i  causes  of  insinity  in  man,  as  laid  down  in  one 
'  our  latest  text-books  on  the  subject  (Bucknill  and  Tuke's 
Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  1858,  p.  241),  are  as 
•Uowb: 

'*  I.  Predisposing. — Heredity,  sex,  age,  season,  town  and 
)untry  life,  occupation. 

"  n.  JSeeHing. — a.  Moral :  disappointed  affections,  domes- 
c  troubles,  wounded  feelings,  fright  or  fear,  grief,  anxiety,  or 
»lousy.  h.  Physical :  general  ill-health,  specific  injuries  or 
iseases  (e.  g.,  epilepsy  and  uterine  derangement),  pregnancy." 

There  are  very  few  of  those  causes  or  influences  that  do 
ot,  in  some  measure,  operate  also  in  the  case  of  animals, 
rhile  some  of  them  operate  in  much  larger  measure.  Certain 
KUBes  may  be  held  peculiar  to  man,  for  instance  religious 
scitement  and  intemperance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
lay  be  some  that  are  peculiar  to  other  animals.  In  his  paper 
Q  "  The  Causes  of  Insanity  in  Arctic  Kegions,"  published  last 
ear,  he  shows  that  certain  of  the  same  influences,  especially 
ie  length  and  darkness  of  the  winter,  that  injuriously  affect 
lie  mind  of  man,  equally  affect  that  of  the  dog. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  hereditary  transmissihilify  of  peculi- 
rities  in  the  lower  animals  he  remarks  that,  although  the  sub- 
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ject  has  not  yet  been  duly  studied,  tliere  are  various  cas^  on 
record,  as  for  example  the  hereditary  transmission  of  ard- 
licially-produced  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs,  the  dry  gangrene  of 
the  ear  in  these  animals,  etc. 

That  the  effect  of  domestication  and  breeding  is  prodn^ 
tive  of  a  predispositian  to  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  is 
another  point  treated  of  by  our  author  in  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  insanity  in,  a/nvmah.  High  breeding  in  dogs  and 
horses  begets  extreme  nervous  susceptibility,  including  Iv^ 
mental  sensitiveness;  one  result  whereof  is  great  susceptibility 
to  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  precisely  analogous  to  the 
effect  of  high  civilization  in  man.  Claude  Bernard  has  foirad 
that  dogs  and  horses  of  high  breeds  are  unlit  for  his  experi- 
ments, a  very  slight  operation  bringing  on  fever,  and  caiising 
various  alarming  symptoms. 

On  the  assumption  that  insanity  consists  in  or  emanates 
from  perverted  emotion^  Dr.  Lindsay  proceeds  to  show  that 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  when  domesticated,  are 
eminently  emotional.  He  refers  to  various  cases  of  dogs, 
horses,  elephants,  and  birds  that  became  melancholy  or  even 
died  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  old  companions ;  to  the  exhibition 
of  love,  jealousy,  and  anxiety,  in  various  animals ;  to  the  good 
or  bad  effects  produced  on  their  mind  by  the  character  (or, 
rather^  the  behavior)  of  their  masters ;  to  the  influences  of 
captivity,  solitude,  cold,  alcohol,  et<5.  Parrots  have  the  cha^ 
acter  of  being  sadly  fond  of  strong  drinks,  and  are  said  to  be- 
have in  a  most  absurd  manner  when  intoxicated. 

Having  shown  that  the  lower  animab  are  subject  to  most 
of  the  influences  which  produce  insanity  in  man,  and  that,  Kte 
man,  animals  have  their  idiosyncrasies,  he  proceeds  to  illnfir 
trate  his  proposition  that  "certain  of  the  lower  animab, es- 
pecially those  which  are  domesticated,  are  subject  to  many  of 
the  sanrtie  diseases  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system  that  areio 
common  to  man :  and  hence  arises  at  least  the  probabilil? 
that  they  are  equally  liable  to  those  fhnotional  cerebral  dis- 
orders that  are  productive  of  or  constitute  insanity  ia  man. 
Among  these  diseases  he  places  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  eborea, 
apoplexy,  coma,  convulsions,  hysteria,  meningitis,  phreniti 
(the  head-staggers),  paralysis,  and  delirium,  while ^wrf-m^/*** 
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LYaminatioiis  reveal  congestion,  indurations,  softening,  atro- 
phy and  tumors  of  the  brain,  and  hydroceplialus. 

*'.Many  of  the  lower  animals  exhibit  the  same  sudden  ap- 
arently  causeless  and  marked  changes  in  disposition  or  habit 
lat  constitute  the  prodromaia  of  insanity  in  man.  These 
lenomcna  include  the  development  of  perverted  or  depraved 
>petite8,  of  alterations  in  the  affections  and  temper,  of  re- 
arkable  change  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  individual.  It 
la  been  frequently  noted  that  the  liorse,  dog,  ox,  and  other 
^mestic  animals  become  *  bad-tempered  '  or  '  curious  in 
eir  ways ' — that  they  exliibit  '  viciousness '  or  '  look  wicked ' 
ior  to  the  development  of  various  diseases  of  the  brain  or 
Tvoufl  system." 

jEboerhtncitieSj  not  amounting  to  insanity,  but  comparable 
ith.  those  exhibited  by  man,  are  not  uncommon  in  animals, 
f  these  Dr.  Lindsay  gives  numerous  cases,  which  I  have  not 
ace  to  quote.  He  then  asks :  "  What  is  the  so-called  mad- 
«9  of  animals  as  contradistinguished  from  insanity  in  man  ? 
ow  are  both  to  be  defined,  if  tliey  are  definable  ?  To  what 
:tent  or  in  what  sense  is  anrnial  madness  synonymous  with 
iman  insanity  f  " 

Madness^  as  applied  to  animals,  is  usually  supposed  to  re- 
r  to  raiieSj  a  specific  contagious  disorder,  that  is  sometimes 
)ontaneou8ly  developed  in  the  dog,  wolf,  and  other  animals, 
Qd  which  is  transmissible  to  animals  of  different  species  and  to 
um,  in  whom  it  constitutes  hydrophobia.  Among  the  p^'odrc- 
uUa  of  rabies  there  is  frequently  a  marked  change  in  the 
Section,  character,  or  habits,  of  the  dog.  In  children  suffering 
©m  hydrophobia  similar  symptoms  have  been  observed ;  and 
ley  present  ^'  a  condition  of  unrest,  and  of  going  hither  and 
lither  with  simultaneous  depression,"  just  as  is  observed  in 
ogs.  ^'  The  disease  known  as  rabies  in  animals  and  hydropho- 
la  in  man  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  category  of  insafi- 
jfj  which  (though  enron^eoualy)  is  defined  to  be  a  disease  wit/ioui 
ever^  Bat  in  so  far  as  mania  is  ^  a  disorder  of  the  irUeUeotj 
Msording  to  oar  latest  nosology,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
\9anity  occurs  equally  in  the  rabies  of  animals  and  the  l)y- 
rophobia  of  man ;  and,  furth^,  munia  and  other  unque&tion- 
>le  *  disorders  of  the  intellect '  are  developed  in  m^ny  mor- 
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bid  conditions  of  the  lower  animals."  In  proof  of  tliis 
statement,  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Principal  Williams, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  who  has  seen  many 
cases  of  acute  machiess  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  arising  idiopathically,  traumatically,  or  from  ^• 
pathy^  as  in  engorgement  of  the  stomach.  He  has  Ukewige 
seen  intermittent  madness  from  tumors  on  the  brain,  thicken- 
ing of  the  membranes,  abscesses,  and  once  from  softening  of  the 
cranial  bones.  In  connection  with  the  formation  of  absccsseB, 
a  horse  under  his  care  became,  and  for  many  years  remained, 
an  idiot.  "  He  was  called  a '  cranJcey '  horse,  but  waa  harmlesB 
and  did  his  work  well  enough."  Prof.  McBride,  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  College,  reports  that  he  has  seen  cases  of /wwy 
from  blood-disorder  or  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
states  that  "  there  are  certain  forms  of  excitement,  commonly 
called  vicey  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  insanity^  and  which 
is  often  hereditainf^^  Passing  over  several  cases  of  animal  mad- 
ness collected  from  various  sources,  we  come  to  his  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  lower  animals  are  subject  to  all  the  forms 
of  insanity  enumerated  in  the  nosology  of  the  Collie  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Possibly  he  thinks  general  paralysis  mast  be  excepted,  but 
he  has  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  found  when  it  is  duly 
searched  for,  and  believes  that  it  is  at  present  confounded  with 
and  mistaken  fpr  a  form  of  ordinary  palsy,  spinal  or  cerebro- 
spinal. 

Evidence  extending  over  many  pages  is  then  adduced  to 
show  that  animals  are  liable  to  maniaj  melancholia,  delu- 
sional insanity,  amentia,  and  moral  insanity ;  and  thus  brings 
to  a  close  a  very  elaborate  paper  of  nearly  forty  x>t^g^9  ^^^ 
does  not  admit  of  easy  analysis. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Lindsay's  paper  on  "  Madnesa  *^ 
Animals,"  in  the  July  number  of  tiie  J&wrnal  qf  MmUal  Sc^  ' 
encey  is  to  draw  attention  to  what  he  believes  ^*  is  an  eady- 
provable  fact,  that  muohy  at  least,  of  the  so^alled  maif^ 
qf  the  lower  amdinals  is  strictly  equivalent  towhai  %$  ealM 
insanity  in  man.^^ 

With  regard  to  regies  in  animals,  or  hydrophobia  in  man, 
he  observes  that — 
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1.  He  l^elieves  both  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

2.  Hydrophobia  in  man  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  the 
esnlt  of  terror,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  superstition,  acting  on 
k  morbid  imagmation  and  a  susceptible  nervous  tempera- 
aent. 

3.  The  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  irhadnesa  in  animals, 
rhich  are  usually  attributed  to  rabies^  are  really  of  the  na- 
ore  of  insanity^  strictly  comparable  with  that  of  man. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  cases  of  animal  madness  which  are 
lot  assignable  to  rabies  are  of  the  character  of  mania  as  it 
ccurs  in  man. 

Various  cases,  illustrating  his  opinion  that  animals  are  lia- 
>le  to  attacks  of  insanity  similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  those 
ccurring  in  man,  are  there  adduced.  These  are  followed  by 
vidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  hydrophobia  in  man  is,  at 
II  events,  in  many  cases,  simply  the  result  of  mere  emotion 
r  imagination — a  subject  to  which  he  devotes  upward  of 
ix  pages.  He  concludes  this  part  of  the  article  with  the  re- 
aark  that  "  the  late  well-known  veterinarian,  Prof.  Dick,  of 
Edinburgh,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  hydrophobia  had  no 
eal  existence  at  all " — a  statement  that  I  can  personally  con- 
Tm.  My  old  friend  the  professor  maintains  that  he  should 
Ike  to  see  the  mad  dog  into  whose  mouth  he  would  willingly 
.ut  his  hand. 

The  erotomania  exhibited  by  many  animals  in  the  rutting 
eason,  and  the  puerperal  murderous  mania,  the  JciUvng  hi- 
tinctj  as  Prof.  Laycock  calls  it,  are  then  illustrated  by  cases. 

"If"  (says  Dr.  Lindsay)  "  aniraalsy<3^  as  keenly  as  we  do, 
oth  in  a  mental  and  bodily  sense ;  if  they  think  c^vd  act  in 
lie  Bame  way  under  similar  circumstances ;  if  they  are  sub- 
ect  to  the  same  diseases  that  affect  man,  and  to  the  same  in- 
aences  that  in  him  give  rise  to  insanity ;  if  medication  in 
ther  diseases  in  other  animals  is  conducted  on  the  same  gen- 
ral  principles  as  in  man,  the  same  drugs  frequently  producing, 
Lixder  similar  circumstancea,  similar  effects;  and  if  the  lower 
.nimals  are  equally  subject  with  man  to  the  operation,  not  only 
f  purely  physical,  but  also  of  purely  mental  or  Wjoral  as  well 
A  of  mixed  influences,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  treat- 
nent  of  insanity  in  other  animals  is  not  conducted  on  the 
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principles  which  regulate  that  of  human  insanity,  adapting 
the  details,  of  course,  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  organization 
and  habits.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  present  mode  of  disposing 
(e.  g.)  of  mad  dogs. must  appear  singularly  unjust,  unneceasaiy, 
tyrannical,  and  cruel. 

"  For  many  weighty  reasons  it  seems  to  me  most  desirable 
that  veterinarians  should  give  their  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  mental  phenomena  of  animals  in  a  state  of  disease,  and 
more  especially  of  those  forms  of  animal  madness  which  are 
not  associated  with  rabies,  or  other  diseases  originating  in— 
and  sometimes  regarded  as  specific  to — the  lower  animals.  Ve 
want  a  series  of  well-observed  and  well-recorded  cases,  illus- 
trating the  various  forms  of  inaanity  m  animals^  ^madnees' 
of  a  kind,  that  is,  strictly  comparable  with  the  insanity  of 
man.     The  veterinarian  will  have  no  diflScnlty  in  detecting 
insanity  of  action  in  the  lower  animals  (e.  g.,  in  the  dog, 
horse,  ox,  and  elephant).     Insane  acts  in  animals  may  be  eon- 
fined  in  their  effects,  as  in  man,  to  the  individual,  e.  g.,  self- 
starvation  or  suicide ;  or  they  may  be  extended  to  other  indi- 
viduals, genera,  or  species,  e.  g.,  the  furious,  dangerous,  or 
murderous  assaults  so  common  in  animal  mania.    These  acts 
include  a  whole  series  of  peculiarities  of  conduct — ^pecuHarities, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  marked  and  sadden  changes  from  the 
behavior  or  habits  natural  to  the  individual  in  health,  whieh 
changes  are,  by  veterinarians,  admitted  to  rank  as  eeceniiru:^ 
tieSy  but  which  in  man  would  be  held  as  either  imonnting(in 
the  aggregate,  taken  in  connection-  with -each  other,  and  with 
certain  other  phenomena)  to  insanity,  or  as  oonstitutingi^ 
prodromata.   The  veterinarian  will  havi  nmch  mxxto  diflBcnlty 
in  detecting  insanity  of  thougMy  or  idea-^wfaa4}  is  called  is 
man  monomania,  ddtcsional  or  inidUotual  intaniiy.    He  has 
not  that  assistance  in  his  investigation  whiek'isiiiniiBhedbj 
speech  and  writinff  m  mBXL.    Insane  <M2$a«  tmay  have  to  be  in- 
ferred from  insane  aetsf  but  there  may  be  really  no  grealff 
difficulty  in  establishing  or  inferring  the  presence  of  deloffloo? 
of  intellectual  or  ideational  aberration,  thanlihereisinpKOT- 
ing  the  existence  in  animals  of  such  fiaeulties  as  thoi^t, 
imagination,  abstractiouj  reflection/' 

The  fourteen  remaining  pages  of  the  article  bib  oeonpi^ 
with  illustrations  of  {a)  diseases  common  to  man  and  other 
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nimals,  and  of  (p)  diseases  propagable  to  and  from  man  and 
ther  animals — a  subject  to  which  he  has  long  paid  much 
btention,  as  his  essay  ^'  On  the  Transmission  of  Disease 
3tween  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals  "  was  published  as  far 
^k  as  1858. 

I  may  incidentally  mention  that  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
on  on  the  connection  between  epidemics  and  epizootics  may 
3  found  in  Mr.  Fleming's  "Animal  Plagues,  London,  1871," 
work  indicative  of  great  research  and  well  deserving  of  pe- 
isaL 

Dr.  Laycock  begins  his  third  lecture  (reported  in  the 
fedical  Times  of  May  15th)  witli  the  consideration  of  what 
ophic  nervous  debility  is,  and  how  it  may  be  ascertained : 

"  If  we  consider  what  is  most  common  and  general  to  all 
ophic  nerves  and  nerve-centres  when  morbid,  it  is  this,  that 
jrve-energy  {ma  nervosa)  is  evolved  either  in  excess  or  in 
)fect,  with  corresponding  results  as  to  the  nutrition  of  tissues 
id  fanctions  of  organs.  When  the  motor  and  sensory  systems 
e  also  involved,  there  is  usually  either  hypercesthesia,  or 
kin,  or  ansBsthesia,  and  palsy  or  paresis,  and  these  changes 
ay  guide  us  to  the  nerve-centres  affected.  In  purely  trophic 
turoses,  however,  morbid  sensory  or  motor  states  may  not  be 
GOiifested,  and  the  only  means  of  discovering  that  there  is  a 
^phic  neurosis  at  all  is  by  observation  of  the  known  changes 
nntrition  and  function  which  they  cause,  being  the  results 

trophic  nervous  debility,  or  ^  loss  of  tone.'  But  how  shall 
3  determine  what  special  trophic  nerves  and  nerve-centres 
e  involved  in  this  loss  of  tone,  so  as  to  determine  causation 
d  treatment?  1.  Having  ascertained  what  tissue-changes 
,ve  occurred,  we  might  trace  out  the  nerves  and  nerve- 
atres  in  anatomical  relation  with  the  organs  and  tissues  af- 
5ted ;  or,  2.  We  might  reverse  the  process,  and,  fixing  upon 
d  nerves  and  nerve-centres — as,  for  example,  those  of  the 
mpathefciG  63rstem — ^refer  the  local  changes  to  these,  and  this 
i^t  be  done  by  more  than  one  method ;  or,  3.  We  might 
amine  clinically  into  both  the  trophic  and  neurotic  oondi- 
ms  locally.    In  all  instances  the  sensory  condition  should 

ascertained ;  for  what  we  have  to  determine  practically  is, 
there  be  trophic  nervous  debility,  and  how  it  arises ;  and 
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much  may  be  done  as  to  the  first  point  by  determining  the 
state  of  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  different  regions  of  the  body 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  withont  reference  to  particular  nerves 
and  nerve-centres.  For  this  purpose,  the  eesthesiometrie  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  regions  of  distribution  should  be  as- 
certained. The  following  clinical  illustrations  of  these  neu- 
rotic changes,  easy  to  observe  and  to  test,  may  be  usefal: 

^'  The  glands  of  the  skin,  and  the  products  of  the  cntaneoQ3 
tissues,  are  constantly  influenced  by  states  of  the  nenrons 
system  differently  induced,  but  with  results  very  instrucdTO 
as  to  like  changes  in  other  glands  and  tissues.  Some  of  tliese 
can  be  traced  to  visceral  ^  sympathies,'  or  the  diastaltic.  action 
of  viscera  on  nerve-centres,  others  to  functional  or  structnral 
disease  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  themselves,  so  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  of  the  skin  which  a  dinical 
trophic  anatomy  of  this  kind  helps  to  diagnose  both  etiobgi- 
cally  and  therapeutically. 

"  An  illustration  of  this  kind  stares  you  literally  in  the&ce 
when  you  study  the  pigmentation  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and 
face  (grayness),  and  the  varying  growth  of  the  hair  on  the  scalp 
constituting  baldness.  Are  the  changes  which  occur  doe  to 
loss  of  tone  of  the  hair-bulbs  solely,  or  are  they  intimately 
associated  with  trophic  nervous  debility  of  certain  unknown 
nerve-centres  ?  The  facts  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  Uie  first 
place,  that  regional  symmetry  which  is  a  chief  characteristic 
of  trophesies  is  very  manifest,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  order 
of  recurrence  of  these  changes.  Look  round  in  an  assembly 
where  heads  of  many  bald  men  are  visible  (women  are  rarely 
bald),  and  you  will  find  hardly  one  of  them  bald  over  the 
occiput,  and  many  not  gray  there,  although  ^silvered  oV 
elsewhere.  Classify  your  observations,  and  you  will  find 
that  baldness  extends  from  two  points,  the  forehead  and  the 
vertex,  and  ends  at  a  line  which,  if  carried  round  the  head, 
would  touch  the  occipital  ridge  posteriorly,  and  the  eyebrowa 
anteriorly.  Look,  again,  at  the  beards  of  men,  especially  ^^^ 
the  order  and  degrees  of  development  and  of  grayness,  and 
you  wUl  find,  on  classification,  tiiat  there  are  such  signa  ^ 
symmetry  and  order  as  plainly  indicate  correlative  trojAic 
centres  of  nutrition.    The  face-hair  presents  like  indications* 
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The  region  of  the  eyebrows  is  certainly  a  clinical  region  in 
brow-ague,  herpes,  and  leprosy.  Ton  may  subdivide  the 
beard  into  trophic  regions,  whether  you  have  regard  to  de- 
velopment of  the  cranium,  to  grayness,  or  to  disease  of  the 
follicles.  The  beard  over  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  always  gray 
earlier  than  that  over  the  upper  jaw — ^viz.,  the  mustache  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  whiskers.  Again,  certain  portions 
of  the  beard  over  the  lower  jaw — viz.,  those  which  are  the 
most  constant  (the  chin-tufts)— are  usually  the  first  to  grizzle. 
The  connection  of  grayness  with  defective  innervation  is 
proved  by  both  clinical  observation  and  experimental  re- 
search. Brown-S6quard  found  that  the  hair  of  guinea-pigs, 
of  which  certain  nerve-centres  had  been  injured,  turned  white 
over  corresponding  parts  of  the  body ;  a  like  fact  has  been 
observed  in  palsies.  With  this  grayness,  the  protective  proper- 
ties of  the  tissues  are  diminished,  for  in  the  guinea-pigs  just 
referred  to  the  white  hairs  were  infested  exclusively  with  lice. 
I  have  recorded  a  case  of  sycosis  restricted  in  like  manner  to 
the  muzzle-beard. 

"  In  these  instances  we  have  illustrations  of  those  condi- 
tions of  defective  nutrient  energy  known  as  loss  of  tone,  loss 
of  vital  energy,  signs  of  '  breaking  up,'  of  ^  decline  of  life,' 
and  the  like,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved,  and 
even  indicating  wliich  centres  are  the  first  to  give  way,  but 
which  cannot  be  described  either  anatomically  or  nosologically, 
and  for  which  I  know  no  better  name  than  trophic  nervous 
debility.  To  investigate  the  causation  in  the  special  instances 
jnst  referred  to,  we  should  have  to  determine,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, why  the  head  is  covered  with  hair  at  all,  and  the  fore- 
head bare;  why  the  chin  is  bearded,  and  not  the  cheeks;  why 
there  are  eyebrows,  and  why  of  varying  size  and  shape ;  why 
the  hairs  on  the  head  and  face  differ.  One  will  say  that  the 
eyebrows  are  for  a  pent  to  the  eyes,  another  that  the  beard  is 
to  keep  the  throat  warm,  and  the  mustache  to  be  a  respirator ; 
they  might  with  equal  validity  say  that  the  nose  is  bare  to 
keep  it  cool.  Such  theories  of  final  causes  aie  worse  than 
worthless  scientificaliy.  Even  the  notion  that  the  hair  is  for 
warmth  and  ornament  is  too  restricted,  although  it  be  true  as 
Beur  as  it  goes.  Taking  the  law  of  evolution  as  a  guide,  together 
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with  tlie  law  of  use,  you  will  find  that  the  hairs  of  the  head 
and  face  follow  the  evolution  and  retrocession  of  the  nervous 
system;  men  get  first  bald  and  gray  on  the  top  and  the 
temples  for  the  same  reason  that  they  decay  mentally  at  the 
top,  and  that  the  animal  instincts  and  appetites  survive  the 
memory  and  the  intellect. 

"  What  I  have  said  of  the  hair  applies  to  the  nails,  epithe- 
lium, pigment-cells,  sebaceous  glands,  and  other  cutaneous 
tissues.  The  changes  in  nutrition  of  the  nails,  in  attacks  of  gout 
and  other  constitutional  diseases,  are  well  known  to  close 
observer.  The  occurrence  of  these  attacks  is  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  white  lines  in  the  nails,  which  are  symmetrical.  The 
symmetrical  chai'acter  of  the  bronzing  in  '  Addison's  disease ' 
(a  disease  of  trophic  nervous  debility)  is  also  an  illustration, 
and  is  probably  due  to  diastaltic  action  of  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules, just  as  pigmentation  of  the  mammary  areol®  is  due  to  a 
like  action  of  uterus  or  ovaries. 

"  All  these  facts  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  that 
other  general  law  to  which  I  have  already  directed  your  atten- 
tion as  a  guide  in  clinical  observation,  viz.,  that  oi^^s  and 
tissues  precede  nerves  in  the  order  of  development.  Hence 
we  can  mark  out  sectional  regions  of  nutrition  and  of  oi^ns, 
which  are  regulated  trophioally  by  centric  rc^ons  of  innerva- 
tion. The  diastaltic  action  of  viscera  contained  in  such  regions 
on  the  corresponding  nerve-centres,  and  through  these  on  other 
viscera,  is  an  important  and  common  cause  of  trophesies,  aad 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  trophic  and  neurotic 
sympathies  of  the  uterus,  for  example,  may  be  claasified  ac- 
cording to  their  anatomical  manifestation.  Gastric  ulcer,  so 
common  in  women,  is  so  often  associated  with  uterine  disorder 
as  a  cause  of  that  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
which  predisposes  to  softening  and  ulceration,  that  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  uterus  should  always  be  made  in 
these  cases  with  a  view  to  treatment.  Of  course,  this  is  analo- 
gous to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  diastaltic  vomiting  of  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy. 

"  The  comparatively  recent  experiments  of  various  physi- 
ologists on  the  sympathetic  as  the  vaso-motor  system  have  led 
to  the  theories  which  attribute  morbid  heat,  congestions,  eflfu- 
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fiion,  and  exudation,  to  a  paresis  or  palsy  of  the  sympathetic 
system*  tlie  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  small  arteries 
and  the  capillaries  lose  their  contractility  and  retentiveness. 
But,  besides  the  fact  that  this  view  gives  us  no  clew  to  those 
changes,  which,  being  chemical,  are  independent  of  vaso-motor 
nerves  proper,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  corebro-spinal  system 
contains  both  trophic  and  vaso-motor  centres,  so  that  the  com- 
monly current  theories  of  vaso-motor  activity,  which  ignore 
this  fact,  are  of  little  value.  Striking  illustrations  of  this 
assertion  may  be  seen  on  careful  observation  of  patients. 

"  For  example,  we  had  a  case  of  probable  syphilitic  para- 
plegia in  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-four,  in  which  there  was 
suddenly  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  from  the  lum- 
bar r^on  downward.  If  the  symptoms  had  not  included 
more  than  this,  the  case  would  not  have  taught  us  much  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  retention  of  urine  and  feces  from  palsy,  there 
was  a  noteworthy  absence  of  febrile  vaso-motor  phenomena  in 
the  palsied  limbs,  due  to  inhibitory  influence  induced  by  spinal 
lesion,  for,  while  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body  there  were 
rigors  and  goose-skin,  followed  by  sweats,  in  the  palsied  half, 
none  of  these,  only  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  this  was  illusive, 
for  the  thermometer  marked  104°  in  the  groin,  and  103°  in 
the  axilla.  With  this  higher  temperature  in  the  palsied  parts 
there  was  no  power  of  resistance  to  cold,  for  an  ice-bag  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  loins  for  four  or  live  minutes 
caused  redness  and  blisters  where  applied.  Blisters  and  slough- 
ing of  the  Boles  of  the  feet  had  also  been  caused  by  a  hot-water 
bottle.  In  short,  as  to  remedial  means  we  were  helpless, 
because  of  the  spinal  lesion.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  theorize  on 
these  cases;  the  practical  point  is,  that  with  complete  anees- 
thesia  and  motor  palsy  the  conservative  reaction  of  the  tissues 
as  regards  beat  and  cold,  and  other  causes  of  local  disease,  and 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  fever  manifested  elsewhere,  are  alike 
wanting."  .  • 

The  concluding .  part  of  this  lecture  (published  in  the 
Medical  Times  for  May  27th)  begins  witJi  a  reference  to  cases 
which  appeared  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the 
ittfluenoe  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  production,  prevention, 
and  removal  of  dropsical  effusions. 
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He  now  proceeds  to  show  that  the  old  theory  of  a  "  trans- 
ference of  materiea  morhi^^  will  not  explain  "metastatic 
dropsy,"  (so  called)  any  more  than  it  will  explain  '*  metastatic" 
rheumatism,  "  retrocedent "  gout,  or  the  effects  of  "  repelled" 
eruptions  and  dried-up  ulcers;  and  to  show  that  "the theory 
that  metastasis  is  neurotic  in  origin  is  sufficient,  and  is  prac- 
tically available  in  all  cases  of  the  class."  "  All  we  ha?e  to 
bear  in  mind  "  (he  observes)  "  is,  that  there  are  two  conditions 
of  the  nerve-centres,  diverse  in  results  and  different  in  seat,  in 
cases  of  dropsy — the  one  condition  favoring  the  occurrence  of 
certain  changes,  the  other  inhibiting  it.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  when  pain  and  inflammation  cease  in  one  joint  and 
begin  in  another  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  There  are  cases  of 
hemiplegic  jaundice,  and  of  eruptive  fevers,  as  measles,  in 
which  there  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  class — aa  the  one 
side  there  is  a  predisposing  neurosis ;  on  the  other,  an  inhibit- 
ing condition,  just  as  in  cases  of  hemiplegic  dropsy.  To  this 
class  also  belong  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eruption,  or  in 
which  it  appears  and  disappears  like  an  urticaria  evanida.  A 
neurotic  condition  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  tuberdes  are 
absent  in  anaesthetic  leprosy.  It  is  only  when  grave  symptona 
coincide  with  a  so-called  repelled  eruption  that  the  neurosia 
upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation  depends  is  of 
serious  omen.  To  this  class  belong  other  metastatic  phe- 
nomena, as,  for  example,  the  cessation  of  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  in  a  case  of  phthisis  when  brain-disease  cornea  on. 
These  clinical  facts  are  illustrated  by  and  illustrate  the  well* 
known  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  on  the  sympathetic 
cervical  ganglia.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  increased  beat 
and  congestion  which  result  on  the  same  side  as  the  injniy 
are  due  to  a  palsy  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  part,  and  no 
regard  is  had  to  an  equally  constant  yet  diverse  condition,  the 
coldness  and  pallor,  on  the  opposite  side.  As  a  simple  &ctf 
wo  find  that,  on  the  one  side,  vascular  activity  is  intensified, 
on  the  other  inhibited,  with  corresponding  cfaauges  in  heat- 
production  and  nutrition,  just  as  occurs  in  the  hexnipl^caBd 
metastatic  cases  of  dropsy  referred  to." 

From  clinical  observations  in  regard  to  the  mcMrbid  results 
of  trophic  neurosis  the  professor  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  practical  lessons  in  the  use  of  remedies  that  may  be 
dedaced  from  them,  and,  as  illustrative  of  others,  he  takes  the 
class  of  counter-irritants. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  varying  results  that  follow 
special  irritants,  and  the  special  actions  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  of  cantharides  on  the  urine  and  the  bladder — "  we  may 
say  ftirther"  (he  adds)  "that,  as  to  the  tissues  affected,  all 
counter-irritants  (amoug  which  heat  and  cold,  and  other 
physical  irritants,  must  be  included)  act  either  locally  on  the 
tissues,  including  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  or  else  on  the 
nerve-centres  through  the  nerves,  and  thence  by  reflex  action 
on  the  same,  or  a  distant  organ  or  tissue.  We  thus  arrive  at 
this  general  principle^  thai  the  laws  of  reflex  action  adapted 
to  a  trophic  a/natomy^  and  to  neurotio  changes  in  tissvsa  a/nd 
organs^  must  he  our  guide  in  the  use  of  counter^rritants  and 
ruiefacients. 

"  Having  thus,  then,  widened  our  view  of  matters,  let  us 
take  up  a  few  practical  points.  Firstly,  we  desire  to  alter  the 
condition  of  the  nerve-centres  in  centric  diseases  by  counter- 
irritants.  The  time-honored  use  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and 
wrists  in  apoplexy  and  comatose  affections  generally  is  a 
familiar  example  of  direct  irritation  through  tlie  afferent 
nerves ;  bo,  also,  the  irritation  of  the  nasal  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  in  cases  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action ;  but  you 
may  widen  much  the  sphere  of  these  remedies.  For  example, 
I  have  seen  cephalic  snufl&  of  great  use  in  epilepsy,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  other  en- 
cephalic diseases  of  defective  nutrient  and  vascular  activity. 
The  ancient  Greeks  used  this  class  of  remedies  so  systematically 
in  head-affections  that  they  invented  a  double-piped  syringe 
for  the  purpose  of  injecting  counter-irritants  into  both  nostrils 
at  once.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  stimulate  the 
nerve-centres  through  the  afferent  nerves,  hot  applications, 
as  Donovan's  button,  may  be  applied,  or  rubefacients,  which 
excite  more  or  less  pain  and  tingling.  In  certain  cases  of 
paraplegia  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  cover  the  lower 
extremities  with  sinapisms  for  half  an  hour  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  so  as  thereby  to  excite  vaso-motor  activity  in  the  motor 
cord  through  the  sensory  nerves.     In  these  cases  it  is  neces- 
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Bary  that  there  be  at  least  sufficient  integrity  of  the  sensory 
nerves  and  nerve-centres  to  evolve  and  transniit  the  r^ulative 
or  sensory  vis  nervosa.  If  there  be  complete  ansestliesia  from 
structural  change,  little  good  will  be  done ;  but,  if  the  lost  or 
diminished  sensibility  be  only  functional,  you  may  reexcite 
centric  sensory  activity  by  stimulating  the  sensory  nerve- 
fibrils  in  accordance  with  the  Wallerian  law  of  line  of  physio- 
logical activity  that  I  previously  explained  to  you;  for,  just 
as  sensory  centric  disease  may  begin  at  the  periphery,  so  also 
may  the  cure.  This  rule  applies  to  all  those  trophesies  in 
which  there  is  sensory  defect,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  absolute 
ansBsthesia — a  mere  trophic  debility  being  the  result.  In  this 
numerous  class  there  is  commonly  a  defective  evolution  of 
both  motor  and  sensory  vis  nervosa  /  but,  as  the  evolution  of 
the  one  is  excited  by  the  other,  it  is  plain  we  must  act  thera- 
peutically upon  the  sensory  system  in  the  first  instance,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  counter-irritants.  It  will  be  a  daily  prob- 
lem for  you  to  determine  how  far  pain  or  tenderness  on  press- 
ure should  indicate  or  contraindicate  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants.  The  facts  to  ascertain  are  the  causes  of  the  pain.  Is 
it  due  to  local  causes,  as  when  a  wound  is  inflicted,  or,  if  there 
be  local  causes,  has  pain  preceded  or  followed  them  1  It  Is  too 
often  assumed  that  the  pain  is  wholly  due  to  local  changes; 
whereas  it  either  precedes  or  coincides,  as  in  certain  sensory 
trophesies.  The  connection  between  pain,  as  neuralgia,  and 
metastasis  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  shows  how  certain  tropWc 
changes  are  dependent  on  the  sensory  system.  A  morbid 
change  is  often  the  more  dangerous,  in  fact,  because  painless, 
as  in  the  case  of  paraplegia  I  quoted,  or  because  it  ceases  vith 
cessation  of  pain,  as  in  metastasis.  In  example?  of  this  kind, 
pain  is  only  a  stage  to  that  trophic  palsy  which  ia  indicated 
by  complete  ansesthesia.  Hence  the  importance  of  studying 
morbid-tissue  change  in  relation  to  pain  and  painful  states, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  and  under  this  head  the  relations  of 
neurotic  diseases  of  organs  and  tissues  to  meiital  work,  and  to 
mental  pleasure  and  pain.'* 

The  professor  next  proceeds  to  show  that,  wlien  there  is 
"  trophic  nervous  debility,'*  rubefacients  and  counter-irritanta 
may  excite  a  too-ready  or  morbid  reaction,  and  are  worse  than 
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useless,  from  their  liability  (as  in  the  exanthemata,  in  low 
typhus,  diphtheria,  and  influenza)  to  bring  on  low  inflamma- 
tion, if  not  sloughing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  as  he  remarks,  numerous 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  healthy  or  normal  reaction  against 
3uch  agencies  as  counter-irritants,  and  how  shall  we  use  them 
in  these  cases  (idiopathic  inflammations,  for  example)  ?  If  the 
counter-irritant  fails  to  excite  the  afferent  and  regulative  (or 
sensory)  system  normally,  it  is  useless,  and  may  be  injurious. 
He  then  discusses  the  question  whether  pain  in  the  region  of 
an  inflamed  organ  would  indicate  the  use  of  counter-irritant?, 
and  his  conclusion  is :  "  Upon  the  whole,  in  acute  cases,  both 
experience  and  theory  are  opposed  to  violent  (i.  e.,  inflamma- 
tory) counter-irritants — ^rubefacients,  at  most,  being  all  that 
ire  needed,  and  even  these  are  more  doubtful  than  local  seda- 
:ive8,  with  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  skin.  The  local  mor- 
bid condition  has  already  caused  those  centric  changes  upon 
^hich  pain  depends,  and  the  normal  reaction  has  followed ; 
ind,  this  being  so,  it  seems  advisable  to  relieve  the  pain,. 
•atber  than  increase  it." 

After  explaining  the  mode  in  which  counter-irritants  act 
isefiilly,  in  reducing  absorption  in  dropsical  joints  or  else- 
where— taking,  as  examples,  blisters,  liydragogue  cathartics^ 
ind  the  hot-air  bath — he  concludes  with  the  following  illustra- 
ions :  "  Irritants  to  the  stomach  act  aa  counter-irritants  on 
he  lungs,  as  well  as  on  the  brain ;  irritants  to  the  kidneys, 
irethra,  and  cervix  uteri,  are  counter-irritants  to  both  brain 
xxd  spinal  cord;  in  short,  all  the  diastaltic  motions  of  irri- 
ated  mucous  membranes  are  of  the  nature  of  coimter-irrita- 
ion,  and  may  be  induced  artificially.  Irritation  of  the  urethra 
lot  unfrequently  excites  violent  rigors ;  and  the  New-Zealand- 
rs  adopt  a  coarse  means  for  tliis  purpose,  as  a  counter-irritant 
a  cases  of  tetanus." 

(For  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  physiological  action 
»f  counter-irritants,  I  may  refer  to  some  observations  by  Dr.. 
Brunton,  in  a  subsequent  page.) 

In  his  fourtli  lecture,  which  treats  of  ''  The  TropJiic  Clini- 
2al  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebellum  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata," 
Prof.  Laycock,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  proceeds  to 
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specialize  the  tropliic  centres  clinically.  "  There  is"  (he  says) 
'*  a  numerous  class  of  sensations  and  feelings  well  known  as 
'  corporeal,'  which  are,  in  fact,  trophic.  Such  are  the  feelings 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  their  various  modifications,  and  the 
feelings  of  bodily  comfort  and  discomfort,  of  strength  and  of 
weakness,  and  the  like.  These  states  of  consciousness,  whether 
normal  or  abnormal,  indicate  that  there  is  a  special  MMomm 
commune^  in  which  the  condition  of  organs  and  tissues  as  a 
whole,  and  the  morbid  changes  therein,  are  so  represented  to 
the  consciousness  as  to  induce  these  feelings,  to  the  end  that  a 
proper  supply  of  nutrient  materials,  and  a  due  accumuladon 
of  energy,  for  the  purposes  of  life,  may  take  place.  There  is 
so  much  unity  of  function  of  diverse  oi^ans  in  the  actions 
necessary  to  these  trophic  ends,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  tliat  there  is  a  trophic  centre,  or  series  of  centres— 
a  sort  of  corporeal  eensoriv/m,  commune — corresponding  to  the 
mental  or  intellectual.  In  particular,  there  must  be  a  point 
where  the  feelings  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and  those  of 
weakness  and  illness,  are  felt.  The  hypothesis  that  the  seat 
of  these  is  diffiised  over  the  whole  body  is  so  contrary  to  facts, 
as  well  as  to  all  analogy,  that  we  need  not  consider  it.  Where, 
tlien,  are  the  nerve-centres  which  subserve  to  the  feelings  of 
ease  and  pain,  of  strength  and  health,  and  weakness,  and 
which  regulate  trophic  and  vaso-motor  changes  )  I  iix  them 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and  cerebellum,  and  I  loolc 
upon  the  cerebellum  as  more  especially  the  reservoir  and 
source  of  motor  or  executive  ms  nervosa^  and  the  great  sym- 
pathetic vaso-motor  and  trophic  centre  of  the  body,  inclnding 
the  brains.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  t&ese  views  are  de- 
tailed in  my  text-book."  (In  his  "  Mind  and  Brain,''  to  which 
he  hero  refers,  we  find  it  stated :  1.  That  the  carebeHum,  '^ 
virtue  of  the  decussation  of  all  its  oommissorial  fibrils,  is  ^ 
central  unifying  organ.  2.  That  it  is  not  the  unifying  orgsn 
of  thought  and  will,  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  unifier  of 
organic  or  vegetative  life.  3.  That  it  is  in  tie  same  relation 
to  the  anterior  and  antero*lateral  column  of  tho  eord  ts  the 
lateral  and  posterior  gray  matter.  4.  '[Hiat,  having  probably 
similar  functions,  it  influences  all  the  motor  fnnctioDS  of  the 
cord,  and  through  these  all  the  vital  activities  of  the  body. 
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including  temperature,  secretion,  and  excretion,  nutrition  of   * 
muscular  and  other  tissues,  and  coordination  of  cardiac,  vaso- 
motor, and  muscular  activity.) 

"  Unfortimately,  in  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, we  derive  little  direct  knowledge  from  the  states  of 
conseiousnesB,  simply  because,  as  the  centre  of  organic  life,  it 
hafi  no  direct  relations  to  special  conscious  states,  although  it 
has  close  fimctional  relations  with  the  brain  along  the  proces- 
sua  e  cerebello  ad  testes.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  mark  out  the  line 
of  physiological  activity  along  its  three  bilateral  sets  of  com- 
missures, viz.,  the  spinal,  or  inferior ;  the  cerebral,  or  superior ; 
and  the  unifying  or  middle  commissures — the  crura  cerebelli, 
and  pons.  I  think  there  are  grounds  for  concluding  that,  in 
many  cases  of  general  nervous  debility,  as  distinguished  from 
the  weakness  due  to  imperfect  supply  of  food,  drink,  and 
nutrient  materials,  and  to  loss  of  blood  and  the  like,  there  is 
defective  functional  activity  of  the  cerebellum,  and  therewith, 
defective  evolution  of  vis  nervosa^  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were, 
the  storehouse ;  just  as  muscular  fibre  stores  up  muscular  en- 
ergy. It  is,  I  think,  exhaustion  of  this  store  that  causes  the 
feelings  of  languor,  the  desire  for  rest  afker  much  labor  (not 
the  aches  of  weariness,  which  are  derived  from  the  exhausted 
muscle),  and  the  need  for  sleep  and  rest,  so  as  to  reaccumulate 
energy,  and  replace  exhausted  materials.  It  is  through  the 
connections  of  tlie  cerebellum  with  the  genito-spinal  centre, 
that  nervous  debility  is  so  often  associated  with  exhausting 
sexufd  excesses,  and  with  renal  and  utero-ovarian  disorders. 
The  results  are  very  various,  becaiise  of  the  multitudinous 
relations  of  the  cerebellum :  while,  in  some  persons,  local  dia- 
thetic diseases,  like  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis,  may  be 
indaced,  in  others  there  may  be  central  neuroses,  like  epilepsy^ 
catalepey,.  hysteria,  and  insanity.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  va- 
rious trophic  drugs — ^the  so-called  stimulants — act  through  the 
cerebeHum,  and  more  especially  opium,  alcohol,  and  ^bitters.' 

*^  This  view  does  not  exclude  the  &ct  that  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  and  the  special  nerves  and  nerve-centres  have  each 
their  own  stores  of  vis  nervosa ;  for  when  any  one  of  them, 
whether  motor  or  sensory,  is  subjected  to  exhausting  condi- 
tions, the  results  of  nervous  debility  follow.     Snow-blindness 
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is  an  example  of  local  Bensory  exhaustion  from  excess  in  u 
as  '  writer's  spasm '  is  of  motor  exhaustion.     Tissue-chan 
wholly  local,  thus  arise  from  nervous  debility  of  special  tropin 
nerves  and  spinal  nerve-centres ;  as  illustrations,  may  be  m 
tioned  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  herpes  zoster,  local  oedema 
and  local  pigmentations.     It  is,  indeed,  as  to  the  diagnosis 
these  local  aflfections  that  a  clinical  trophic  anatomy  is  so  ir 
portant ;  for,  even  when  the  nervous  debility  is  general, 
morbid  results  are  not  manifested  locally  as  disease  or  dis^.^ 
der  of  nutrition  until  either  an  exciting  or  predisposing  lo^  ^ 
cause  takes  effect.     In  injury  of  one  eye,  for  example,  th*— 
may  be  no  morbid  diastaltic  action  on  the  other  eye  as  a 
suit  until  a  general  morbid  state  is  induced ;  when  that  co 
on,  the  local  predisposition  takes  effect,  and  inflammatio 
the  sound  eye  follows.     In  this  way  many  latent  cause^&  ( 
local  disease  become  manifest  when  either  trophic  debilit^^  / 
induced  generally  or  of  a  particular  nerve-centre.     Now,  i  t:  is 
impossible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  allot  particiaJar 
functions  to  particular  lobes  of  the  cerebellum ;  all  we  caw? 
affirm  is  that  it  is  as  highly  evolved  and  apparently  as  com- 
plex a  structure  as  the  cerebrmn,  including  the  hemispheres. 
"  If  we  endeavor  to  determine  whether  the  cercbellnm  be- 
longs specially  to  the  corj>oreal  or  the  intellectual  system,  we 
at  once  solve  that  question  by  its  embryological  anatomy.  It  is 
plainly  a  differentiation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  themo- 
dulla  oblongata  is  as  plainly  an  aggregate  of  corporeal  centres 
in  relation  with  it,  with  the  pons,  and  with  the  brain  and  hemi- 
spheres above.     The  medulla  oblongata  is  in  the  line  of  phj'a- 
ological  activity  of  all  the  sensory  nerves  from  the  body  below, 
and  of  all  the  fibrils  coming  from  the  mental  region  above. 
It  is  equally  the  seat  of  all  those  centres  which  regulate  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  their  appendage; 
so  that  in  this,  as  a  group  of  coordinated  centres,  we  can  fix 
the  merely  bodily  feelings  as  distinct  from  ideas  or  notions  of 
things,  and  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  eorrespotodlng  movements 
but  of  communication  with  the  mental  region  abofve  by  com- 
plete division  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  there  remains  a  gwop 
of  corporeal  centres  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
which  I  term  the  occipito-spinal  area.    Of  this  group  the  cere- 
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bellum  is  the  chief,  having  its  own  proper  connections  with 
the  brain  proper  or  cerebrum  " 

The  professor  then  makes  some  remarks  on  the  distinction 
between  the  nerves  of  sense  ]>roi>er  going  along  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  the  hemisphere  and  tlie  afferent  trophic  nerves, 
sucli  as  those  of  touch  and  of  sense  of  weight.  He  then  points 
out  the  value  of  Claude  Bernard's  celebrated  discovery  that 
pricking  the  medulla  oblongata  at  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  induces  glycosuria ;  after  which 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Water  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living  tissues, 
whether  vegetal  or  animal.  In  neiu'otic  disorders  of  nutri- 
tion (or  trophesies)  what  are  termed  the  animal  appetites  for 
food  and  drink  are  often  modified — eminently  so  in  fever,  in 
droj^sies,  and  in  diabetes,  as  to  the  water-appetite  or  thirst. 
The  theories  of  thirst  in  fever  have  been  invented  without  any 
relation  to  the  thii'st  of  dropsy,  and  the  thirst  of  diabetes, 
whether  as  to  insipidus  (polyuria)  or  mellitus  (glycosuria),  dis- 
cussed independently  of  both.  That  of  diabetes  mellitus  has 
had  various  explanations,  all  having,  chiefly,  reference  to  the 
glycosuria  as  a  cause.  An  experiment  made  by  Claude  Ber- 
nard helps  us  to  a  simple  explanation.  He  caused  })olyuria 
(hydruria)  by  puncturing  the  medulla  oblongata  a  little  below 
the  point  where  injury  causes  glycosuria.  Schmicdeberg  pro- 
duced it  (as  well  as  glycosuria)  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 
oxide.  It  is  to  this  class  of  phenomena  that  we  can  refer  the 
copious  flow  of  limpid  urine  in  hysteric  convulsions  and  in  va- 
rious neuroses  in  which  the  genital  or  urinary  system  is  a 
starting-point.  The  thirst  caused  by  corporeal  injury,  with  or 
without  pain,  and  which  distresses  the  woimded  so  much  on 
the  field  of  battle,  seems  to  belong  also  to  this  class.  To  un- 
derstand the  practical  bearings  of  these  experiments,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remember  that,  like  heat,  the  water  in  the  organism 
is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  that  there  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
regulative  apparatus  to  maintain  it  at  the  healthy  or  normal 
amount.  If  there  be  too  much,  it  is  excreted  by  the  skin  or 
the  kidneys,  or  both ;  it*  too  little,  the  desire  for  it  occurs  as 
thirst.  The  thirst  in  both  kinds  of  diabetes  (which  in  other 
cases,  when  there  is  no  sugar  or  area  in  excess  in  the  urine,  is 
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termed  polydipsia)  is  probably  a  neurosis  of  tliis  water-centre ; 
80  that  one  reason  why  patients  in  dropsies,  as  well  as  in  dia- 
betes, pass  much  urine  is,  that  they  drink  much.  Further,  a 
neurosis  of  this  regulative  centre  may  induce  the  abnormal 
production  of  water  from  the  tissues  themselves ;  for  I  can 
confirm  the  observation  made  by  numerouB  observers,  that 
more  water  is  excreted  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  than 
is  imbibed.  Something  analogous  seems  to  occur  in  fevers, 
for  Dr.  Parkes  found  more  water  to  be  used  up  in  fever  than 
is  taken. 

"  The  appetite  for  food  is  so  frequently  modified  in  disease 
that  it  requires  particular  notice,  especially  the  rarer  neurosis 
termed  bulimia.  Wlien  we  remember  that  if,  in  fevers,  in  dia- 
betes, and  perhaps  in  phthisis,  water  be  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tissues  from  neurosis  of  the  water-r^ulating  cen- 
tre, we  can  easily  understand  that,  as  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  must  be  taken  from  the  hydrocarbons  or  fats,  and  the 
oxygen  diverted  from  its  proi)er  uses,  there  may  be  a  general 
atrophy  as  the  result  of  a  trophic  chemical  neurosis  indepen- 
dently of  manifest  cause  of  wasting  disease.  From  this  point 
of  view  phthisis,  malignant  disease,  and  chronic  suppurative 
and  exudative  inflammations,  are  to  be  classed  together  a» 
wasting  diseases  having  a  common  cause  of  waste.  We  can 
also  see  how  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  may — as,  indeed,  they 
do — differ  according  as  there  is  waste  of  food  and  tissue  in  the 
abnormal  production  of  water,  or  there  is  not. 

"  Trophic  neurosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata,"  he  observes, 
"  may  diflTer  equally  in  the  concomitant  sensory  or  motor  neu- 
roses. In  many  cases  of  diabetes  the  skin  is  more  or  less  an- 
aesthetic and  the  cutaneous  transpiration  abolished.  Loss  of 
sexual  appetite  is  common ;  the  patient  becomes  irritable, 
morose^  melancholic,  and  not  infrequently  there  are  deafness 
and  dimness  of  vision ;  all  symptoms  that  point  to  paresis  of  the 
occipit6-Bpinal  centres.''  Another  feet  as  to  thede  trophic  ap- 
petites is,  that  in  both  health  and  disease  they  are  diverted  to 
special  things.  "  I  shall  only,  however,  remark  now  on  their 
relations  to  the  chemical  actions  of  the  tissues.  We  have  seen 
how  necessary  to  all  life,  whether  vegetal  or  animal,  certain 
mineral  constituents  are.     Cliemists  dwell  emphatically  on 
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[esh-forming  or  nitxogeneous,  and  lieat-producing  or  carbona- 
eons  foods,  but  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  foods  which  con- 
ain  these  mineral  constituents — namely,  such  as  chlorine, 
ihosphorus,  sulphur,  and  lime — which  are  not  less  essential 
han  nitrogen  and  carbon.  These  are  chiefly  contained  in  the 
oods  termed  herbs  and  condiments,  asonious,  garlic,  assafoe- 
ida,  peppers,  mustard,  water-cress,  etc.  These  are  all  more  or 
ess  necessary  to  the  due  production  of  vital  energy  and  vis 
fiervosa.  To  another  class  belong  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  bit- 
ters, and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  the  appetite  for  these  is  vari- 
ously developed  under  varying  conditions  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres. Appetites  are  sometimes  manifested  by  convalescents 
wliich  are  not  so  hizarre  as  is  usually  thought,  for  they  really 
indicate  the  need  for  constituents  of  living  tissue  which  sub- 
serve to  vital  or  nervous  energy ;  for  example,  a  convalescent 
desire  for  bitter  beer  may  indicate  the  need  for  a  tonic ;  if  a 
patient  longs  for  ham  or  salt  herring,  he  probably  needs  chlo- 
rides. Lower  animals  have  medicinal  appetites  as  well  as 
man.  There  are  also  diathetic  appetites,  as  the  love  of  the 
gouty  for  animal  food.  In  the  summer  we  shall  consider  the 
morbid  or  insane  manifestations  of  these  appetites — the  neu- 
roses known  as  bulimia,  pica,  polydipsia,  diplomania.  Pica  in 
a  sick  dog  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  rabies,  as  it  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  dirt-  and  fieces-eating  maniacs.  In 
like  manner  the  appetites  for  heat  and  and  light  are  morbidly 
modified ;  certain  epileptics  and  maniacs  automatically  strip 
themselves  of  all  clothing,  just  as  dying  persons  automatically 
throw  off  the  bedclothes. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  a  wider  consideration  of  these  facts, 
that  we  must  look  beyond  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  ob- 
longata for  the  centres  of  those  instinctive  acta  which  depend 
upon  a  due  coordination  of  numerous  muscles — often,  indeed, 
of  the  moter  mechanism  of  the  whole  body.  The  sensory 
centres  whence  the  regulative  vis  nervosa  arises,  and  in  which 
the  changes  which  coincide  with  the  feelings  of  hunger, 
thirst,  warmth,  and  corporeal  desires,  generally  take  place, 
are  probably  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  the  whole  series  ot 
sensory  and  motor  phenomena  known  as  the  instinctive  in- 
clude a  wider  range — a  series  of  corporeal  animal  centres.    The 
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instincts  are  variously  named,  according  as  the  animal  is  car- 
nivorous or  herbivorous ;  and  if  carnivorous,  according  as  it 
takes  its  prey,  and  as  it  prefers  blood  or  flesh,  or  flesh  putrid 
or  fresh,  and  the  like.  They  also  differ  in  character  when  the 
maternal  instinct  for  nutrition  of  the  young  animal  is  active. 
I  place  the  sensory  seat  of  all  these  so-called  animal  instincts 
and  appetites  of  mammals,  including  man,  in  the  hippocani- 
pus  lobe." 

He  then  enters  into  the  clinical  anatomy  of  heat-produfr 
tion,  and,  after  noticing  the  theories  propounded  by  Bernard, 
Franke,  and  Virchow,  he  proceeds  as  follows  :  *'  Experimental 
researches  point  to  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a  thermal  centre, 
for  section  of  it  at  its  junction  with  the  pons  Varolii  has  been 
followed  by  intense  febrile  symptoms ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  at  least,  that  in  the  thermal,  as  in  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses, the  line  of  regulative  activity  is  along  the  medulla  ob- 
longata downward.  In  considering  the  problem  we  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  production  of  coolness  is  as 
much  a  function  of  the  regulative  centre  as  of  warmth.  Now 
that  may  be  exercised  in  two  ways :  there  may  be  an  inhibi- 
tion of  heat-production  in  the  tissues  by  stopping  or  diverting 
the  supply  of  combustible  stuff;  or,  the  heat  being  prodnced, 
or  cornmuuicated  by  hot  bodies,  is  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
to  which  end  fluid  is  poured  out  over  evaporating  or  cooling 
surfaces.  In  man  the  skin  and  the  lungs  are  such  snrfaecs, 
and  hence  a  regulation  of  the  sweat-glands  and  of  the  pulmo- 
nary halitus  must,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  a  function  of  the 
thermal  centres.  As  a  clinical  fact^  sweats  have  reiy  inlpo^ 
taut  relations  to  the  nerve-centres.  Mid  follow  tliose  of  beat. 
So  that  heat,  and  sweat,  and  coldness  (in  fever,  rigors),  and 
hot,  dry  skin,  and  cold  sweats,  cannot  be  separated  iB  obsem- 
tion. 

"  That  the  nerve-centre  of  rigors  and  of  the  senae  of  cold- 
ness is  in  this  thennal  region  is  probable  from  mimerous  clini- 
cal observations  of  localized  fever  and  ague,  as  of  one  arni  or 
one-half  of  the  body;  their  anatomical  seat  is  elucidated  by 
one  of  Cruveilhicr^s  interesting  cases  (a)*-^that  of  a  womtfl? 
aged  sixty-eight,  who  had  contiimal  coldness  and  rigors,  and 
whose  skin  felt  like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  animal."    (Wo  need 
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not  give  all  the  details  of  the  case,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
''  Anatomic  Pathologique,  livre  xxv.)  "  On  examination,  the 
itlas  was  found  dislocated ;  the  posterior  median  strands  of 
:he  medulla  oblongata  were  changed  into  a  gray  substance  ; 
:hp  cord  below  was  compresised  by  the  atlas,  more  especially 
m  the  right  side ;  and  behind  and  to  the  left  the  cerebellum 
ihowed  a  superficial  erosion  with  a  brownish-yollow  discolora- 
ion  of  its  substance.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  with 
:he  sensation  of  cold,  there  was  actual  coldness  of  the  skin, 
md  probably  of  the  muscles,  causing  tissue-cramp. 

**  Hence  the  conclusion  that  both  heat-sweats  and  rigors 
nay  be  due  to  both  general  or  local  debility  of  trophic  nerves 
md  nerve  centres.  Gooseskin  is  often  limited  to  particular 
"egions,  and  therefore  due  to  changes  in  particular  nerves  or 
lerve-centres.  The  sweats  of  phthisis  and  of  debility  in  gen- 
eral are  neurotic.  They  are  sometimes  hemiplegic,  or  lim- 
ted  to  the  thorax,  the  face,  the  scalp,  the  lower  extremities. 
They  are  thus  often  of  value  in  diagnosis,  and,  being  neurotic, 
ire  best  treated  by  nervine  tonics.  Often,  however,  sweats 
ire  beneficial,  because  they  keep  the  surface  cool  when  there 
s  excessive  thermogeny. 

^^  All  these  thermal  conditions  may  bo  reflex  and  diastaltic. 
S^ninerous  facts  prove  decussation  of  the  thermal  nerves.  If 
me  hand  be  made  cold  by  being  placed  in  ice-cold  water, 
he  other  becomes  cold  also ;  and  this  is  not  due  to  a  general 
owering  of  temperature,  because  that  of  the  axillsa  and 
ongne  remains  unchanged.  Cooling  the  hands  or  feet  is  an 
ffectnal  method  of  causing  a  paretic  urinary  bladder  to  con- 
ract.  Hemisection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  of  the  spinal 
ord,  on  a  level  with  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  is  followed  by 
ncreased  heat  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  hand,  foot,  wrist, 
nd  ankle,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  trunk,  thigh, 
jmi,  leg,  and  upper  part  of  tlie  forearm  (&).  Hence  the 
onclnsion  that  the  tliermal  Der\''e6  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
»elvio  region,  thigh,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg,  decussate  as 
oon  as  they  entex,  or  when  they  leave,  the  spinal  cord.  On 
temisection  in  the  mid-oervical  region,  Schiff  found  the  hand 
ind  lower  portion  of  the  arm  to  be  hotter  on  the  same  side  as 
he  section,  but  the  shoulder  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  to  be 
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hotter  on  the  opposite  side.  Also  the  foot  and  ankle  were 
found  to  be  hotter  on  the  same  side,  but  the  trunk,  tliigh,  and 
leg,  hotter  on  the  opposite  side.  These  results  of  experiments 
appear  to  me  very  worthy  notice,  because  they  explain  vari- 
ous anomalies  which  I  have  observed  clinically.  A  diagonal 
or  circumscribed  area  of  cutaneous  inflammation  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  skin-diseases  similar  to  these  spheres  of  heat- 
production.  The  law  is  also  specially  manifested  in  cases  of 
diagonal  dropsies  and  in  wasting  palsies,  in  which  the  same 
crossed  morbid  action  is  seen.  In  all  these  cases  the  centrio 
disorder  may  be  unilateral,  although  the  results  are  shown  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  limb,  say,  on  one  aide,  and  in  the 
lower  portion  in  the  other,  for  lesion  in  one  half  of  the  cord 
may  affect  the  direct  fibrils  on  that  side  and  the  decussating 
fibrils  entering  it  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is  probable  that 
the  decussations  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  hands  and  feet 
are  high  up  within  the  cranium,  and  not  in  the  cord,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  upper  arms  and  thighs,  for,  being  tac- 
tile executive  instruments,  they  must  have  both  their  special 
motor  and  sensory  centres  within  the  encephalon.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  numbness,  as  well  as  motor  palsy,  beginning 
in  both  hands  or  in  both  feet,  is  a  sign  of  intracranial  centric 
disease.  In  like  manner,  symmetrical  gout  of  the  hands  and 
symmetrical  affections  of  the  skin,  like  purpura  and  psoriasis 
palmaris,  are  associated  with  trophic  nervous  debility  of  cen- 
tric origin.  The  hot  palms  in  fever  and  in  various  neuroses 
belong  also  to  this  class  of  symptoms.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  first  return  of  moisture  on  the  palms  in  oases  of  fever 
is  so  welcome.  It  indicates  returning  regulative  action  of 
the  nerve-centres." 

The  professor  then  refers  to  various  morbid  pheAomena 
that  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  decussation  of  the  spinal 
nerve^fibres  in  the  dorsal  region ;  after  which  he  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  class  to  the  "  Clinical  Anatanxy  of  Purpura  and  Capil- 
lary Haemorrhages."  There  is  aa  epidemic  fever  (prevalent 
lately  in  North  Grormany,  and  known  in  Ireland  as  the 
"  black "  fever,  and  also  ^'  the  blade  typhus  "  and  "  black 
death " ),  in  which  the  chief  characteristic  is  a  more  or  leas 
general  purpura,  coming  on  sometimes  very  rapidly.    "  Ana- 
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nical  research  has  shown  very  clearly  that  it  is  a  cerebro- 
inal  meuiDgitis,  involving  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord, 
d  of  the  occipito-spinal  region,  the  anterior  spinal  region 
t  being  involved ;  at  present  I  need  only  call  your  atten- 
n  to  the  coincidence  between  the  purpura  and  the  condition 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
;en5e  cases  are  only  glaring  instances  of  a  general  law  in 
;es  of  typhus,  only  that  certain  vaso-motor  and  hfiematic 
itres  are  involved.  Let  us  look  for  corroborative  or  illus- 
itive  instances.  There  is  a  peculiar  condition  observed  in 
•tain  cases  of  mania,  in  which  a  bloody  tumor  forms, 
*med  hcBnuUoma.  Tliis  has  been  attributed  to  the  vio- 
ice  of  attendants,  because  the  subjects  of  it  are  commonly 
nous  maniacs ;  but  as  careful  inquiry  as  I  have  been  able 
make  has  satisfied  me  that  the  theory  is  unfounded.  Fur- 
3r,  a  like  careful  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
B  vascularity  and  state  of  nutrition  and  development  of  the 
r  very  commonly  coincide  with  similar  conditions  of  the 
cephalic  tissue  {p).  My  friend  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
mmunicated,  in  corroboration,  an  interesting  case  of  ha^ma- 
na  of  both  ears  in  a  woman  not  insane,  but  with  a  physi- 
nomy  indicative  of  proneness  to  cerebral  disturbance,  with 
*ntal  peculiarities,  sleeplessness,  and  a  history  of  insanity  in 
e  family  {d).  Such  facts  tend  to  prove  a  local  centre  of 
trition  for  the  ears,  and  to  render  it  easy  to  understand  how 
happened  that  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  observed  hcemorrhages 
[»  the  skin  of  the  external  ear  to  follow  upon  certain  inju- 
» to  the  corpora  restiformia  of  guinea-pigs  («).  States  of  con- 
ousness  are  associated  with  like  condition  of  the  blood  and 
pillaries.  I  have  seen  one  example  of  local  purpura  from 
IT,  and  have  met  wnth  so  many  recorded  cases  of  general 
jpura  following  on  a  like  emotion,  that  I  give  tliia  form  a 
108  in  my  nosology  as  emotional  purpura  {/).  Chronic 
ief  will  affect  tlie  bloody  so  as  to  induce  chlorosis ;  but,  in 
ith,  in  every  act  of  thought,  and  more  especially  in  acts  of 
pr^ensive  and  emotional  attention  directed  to  any  part  of 
B  body,  there  is  a  change  in  the  encephalic  centres,  such 
at  the  circulation  within  them  is  changed,  and  therewith 
8  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  blood,  and  of  organs  and 
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tissues  to  which  the  attention  is  directed,  are  modified  too.  It  is 
thus  we  understand  the  pathology  of  hysterical  hsetnorrhages, 
the  localized  bleedings  in  parts  of  the  body  corresponding  to 
the  localities  of  Christ's  wounds  observed  in  ^ecstatica,'  and 
both  the  curative  and  the  morbific  eflTects  of  the  imagination 
considered  as  acts  of  morbid  attention.  As  to  the  pathology 
of  all  these  various  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  study  more 
closely  the  vaso-raotor  clinical  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
the  encephalou,  wliich  we  will  do  on  some  future  occasion." 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  an  article  on  "  (Confessions  as 
Criminal  Evidence,"  appeared  in  one  of  our  cleverest  and  most 
thouglitful  journals,  the  Spectator^  almost  simultaneoas  with, 
and  perfectly  independent  of,  your  article  in  tlie  April  num- 
ber of  the  JOUKNAL. 

It  is  undei'stood  to  be  written  by  an  eminent  barrister, 
and  contains  so  much  valuable  matter,  illustrative  of  the  views 
maintained  in  tliis  Journal,  that  I  shall  quote  very  freely 
from  it.  I  may  premise  that  early  in  June,  C.  S.  TVoolley,  the 
lad  who  on  the  12th  of  March  gave  himself  up  as  the  murderer 
of  Samuel  Lee,  the  Brompton  potman  (commonly  called 
''  Old  Jack  "),  on  the  13th  of  last  August,  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Byles,  w^ho  in  summing  up  remarked  that  the  only 
evidence  of  any  importance  against  the  prisoner  wis.  his  own 
voluntary  confession.  The  lad  was  found  guilty,  and  the 
judge  remarked  that  "  nobody  who  had  heard  the  evidence 
could  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,"  In  this  opinion  the 
learned  judge  was  certainly  incorrect*  '^  There  were  probably 
many  "  (says  the  writer  I  have  referred  to),  ^'  certainly  there 
was  one  shrewd  man,  who  heard  the  evidence,  who  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  verdiet;  and,  as  die  judge 
practically  admitted,  the  wliole  strength  of  tlie  case  lies  in  cue 
single  question :  the  value  of  voluntary  oontessions,  nnsupported 
by  circumstantial  evidence,  as  evidence. af.iguilt.  Mr.  Justice 
Byles  probably  knows  how  very  much. doubt  the  most  learned 
member^  of  his  own  profession  bave  always  felt  about  the 
worth  of  voluntary  confessions,  especially  when  given,  as  this 
was  certainly  given— though  this  point  was  not  produced  in 
evidence — by  a  member  of  the  family  liable  to  hypochondriacal 
affections,  suffering  from  depression  due  to  other  causes  at  the 
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time  of  his  surrender,  and  who  had,  ten  years  ago,  suffered 
from  specific  brain-diseaSe.  An  old  Latin  jurist  (Calphumius 
Flaccus,  cited  in  the  famous  Talbot-divorce  case,  seventeen 
rears  ago,  in  which  tlie  main  evidence  was  based  on  the  wife's 
3onfe8sion  of  her  guilt)  said  that  '  even  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  ; '  and  Lord  S  to  well,  an 
luthority  quoted  in  the  same  case,  to  whom  Mr.  Justice  Byles 
s  perhaps  more  likely  to  defer,  laid  it  down  (Williams  vs.  Wil- 
iams,  Consist.,  804)  that  *  confession  is  a  species  of  evidence 
which,  though  not  irutdmissibl^^  is  to  ie  regarded  with  great 
iistrust.^  Now,  as  Mr.  Justice  Byles  admitted,  the  case 
iigainst  Woolley  rests  to  all  intents  anxl  purposes  solely  on  con- 
cession. There  are  no  corroborating  circumstances  of  any 
ralue,  and  there  are  at  least  two  extraordinary  difficulties, 
>n  the  hypothesis  of  his  guilt.  One  is,  that,  professing  to  tell 
nrhat  he  did  with  the  old  plasterer's  hammer,  with  which,  as 
It  had  been  universally  supposed,  the  crime  was  committed, 
md  with  which,  according  to  the  prisoner's  account,  he  did 
:*ommit  the  crime,  he  says  he  left  it  in  the  fireplace  of  the 
room  where  the  murder  was  committed,  whereas  it  never 
lias  been  found  to  this  day.  The  other  is,  that,  whereas  the 
unount  of  blood  with  which  the  room  of  the  murder  was 
bespattered  was  excessive,  and  the  murdered  man's  clothes 
were  quite  saturated  with  blood,  no  stain  at  all  was  found  on 
the  clothes  of  the  slight  lad  who,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, committed  the  crime.  Further,  he  went  straight  home 
to  his  father's  house  to  dinner  the  same  day,  arriving  there, 
two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  within  an  hour  and 
I  half  of  the  time  at  which  the  deceased  was  last  seen  alive, 
md  nothing  was  observed  at  all  unusual  either  about  his  dress 
>r  his  manner.  It  was  not  till  three  weeks  before  Christmas 
;hat  he  told  his  sweetheart,  whom  he  had  treated  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  on  the  25th  of*  August,  that  he  had  something  on 
[lift  mind  *  too  great  io  tell,'  language  altered  by  misreport 
into  *too  horrible  to  tell,'  ^^id  it  was  not  till  the  12th 
>f  March,  when  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  father  and  was 
wandering  about  without  a  home,  that  he  put  his  secret 
into  words,  and  confessed  his  crime  to  the  police.  Yet,  when 
'  Old  Jack's '  body  was  first  found,  he  had  been  the  first  to 
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tell  his  father,  and  spoke  of  it  ^  with  great  feeling.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  the  coroner's  inqutet  it  was  publicly  stated 
that  the  body  was  found  on  its  back  with  ^  wide,  staring  eyeg,' 
and  that  what  the  prisoner  gave  as  his  reason  for  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  police  was,  that  ^  poor  Old  Jack  used  to  Btand 
at  his  bedside  at  night,  staring  at  him  with  those  big  eyes 
of  his,  and  he  could  not  endure  it'  This  is  at  least  just  the 
way  in  which  a  morbid  expression  f/oovld  have  grown  up. 
As  to  the  external  evidence,  the  plasterer's  hammer  wdb  not 
an  instrument  which  the  prisoner  would  have  been  specially 
likely  to  use,  as  he  was  not  a  plasterer ;  but  it  was  tlie  talk  of 
the  place  that  this  old  hammer  had  been  lying  there  and 
might  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  And,  of  course,  if  the 
impression  had  grown  upon  him  that  he  was  the  mnrderer, 
this  is  the  instrument  on  which  his  imagination  would  have' 
fixed.  It  is  certainly  most  strange  that,  while  apparently  anx- 
ious in  every  way  to  give  the  minutest  evidence  as  to  his 
crime,  he  should  be  able  to  give  no  clew  as  to  what  became  of 
the  hammer  with  which  he  says  he  committed  it,  except  that 
he  left  it  in  the  fireplace  where  it  used  to  be,  but  where  it  was 
not  found,  and  that  he  ^  cannot  account  for  it.'  Finally,  to 
complete  the  external  facts  of  the  case,  the  prisoner,  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  was  greatly  the  inferior  of  the  murdered  man  in 
weight  and  size,  and  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
struggle  as  well  as  a  fearful  flow  of  blood.  The  prosecution 
did  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  marks  of  footsteps,  other 
than  those  of  the  potman,  found  in  the  room  of  the  mnrdor, 
agreed  with  those  of  the  prisoner's  foot. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  nothii^  was 
commoner  than  false  self-accusations,  but  stated  that  these  were 
usually  given  under  delirium  tremens,  from  whieh  the  prisoner 
has  certainly  never  suffered.  It  is,  however,  notorious  that 
false  self-accusations  arising  from  general  nervous  disease  are 
very  far  indeed  from  rare.  After  the  mutiny  of  the  Hennione 
frigate,  and  the  brutal  murder  of  its  captain.  Captain  Figotj 
during  the  war  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  llie  govern- 
ment actuary,  Mr.  Finlaison,  stated  that  he  had  himself 
known  at  least  six  sailors  who  volunteered  the  confession  that 
they  had  struck  the  first  blow  at  Captain  Pigot,  when  it  was 
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demonstrated  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  the  ship, 
or  had  ever  seen  Captain  Pigot  in  their  lives.  Yet  *  they 
detailed  all  the  horrid  circumstances  of  the  mutiny  with  ex- 
treme minuteness  and  perfect  accuracy.'  ^At  the  Admi- 
ralty,' says  Mr.  Finlaison,  *we  were  always  able  to  detect 
uid  to  establish  their  innocence,  in  defiance  of  their  own 
solemnt  asseverations.'  Now,  the  case  of  this  young  fellow, 
3oming,  as  he  does,  of  a  family  with  a  hypochondriac  strain  in 
it,  ia  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  of  those  sailors.  They  could 
ttot  *have  been  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  at  the  time  of 
their  trial,  for  many  of  them  had  surrendered  on  foreign  sta- 
tions, to  be  put  in  irons  on  their  own  confession,  and  had  been 
5ent  to  England  for  trial,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
irinking  for  many  weeks  before  their  acquittal.  Or,  take 
mother  old  case,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
delirium  tremens,  quoted  fix)m  Hcineccius,  in  relation  to  the 
^at  Talbot  case  already  referred  to :  *  A  woman  having 
suddenly  died,  suspicion  of  poison  attached  upon  her  husband. 
Eaving  been  placed  in  confinement,  he  stated  he  had  bought 
poison  fix)m  an  apothecary  in  the  neighboring  town,  mixed  it 
in  a  cake,  and  given  it  to  his  wife,  who,  shortly  after  feeling 
the  effects,  attempted  without  success  to  relieve  herself  by 
means  of  an  emetic  of  melted  butter,  and  expired  in  great 
pain  about  four  o'clock  the  following  morning.  He  added 
tnany  corroborating  circumstances,  and  among  others,  that, 
baving  folded  up  the  remainder  of  the  poison,  first  in  paper, 
and  then  in  a  linen  cloth,  he  had  buried  it  under  a  sod  in  a 
neighboring  field.  On  a  more  accurate  inquiry,  this  account 
Appeared  to  be  false,  for  no  trace  of  poison  was  found  in  the 
body,  nor  could  it  be  ascertained  that  any  poison  had  been 
iold ;  and,  although  guided  by  the  self-accuser,  nothing  could 
be  found  deposited  as  he  had  described.'  And  this  self-accuser 
iccordingly  was  dischai^d,  though  persisting  in  his  confession. 
Qere  the  only  test  of  delusion  was  negative,  that  his  own  state- 
ment of  criminal  circumstances  could  not  be  verified.  So  far 
as  the  plasterer's  hammer  is  concerned,  precisely  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  modem  case.  For  nothing  is  less  likely  than 
that,  lifter  the  murder,  a  hammer  stained  by  blood  should 
bave  been  stolen  by  persons  innocent  of  the  crime,  and  taken 
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away  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  WooUey  maintains 
that  he  left  it.  Of  course,  no  one  in  his  senses  would  run  such 
a  risk  as  that  for  the  sake  of  an  eighteen-penny  hammer. 
Again,  take  the  case  of  the  old  Campden  murder — the 
^  Campden  wonder,'  as  it  was  called — which  took  place  in 
16G0  (and  of  which  a  popular  description  lately  appeared  in 
Chamher^s  JournuT).  A  man  of  the  name  of  Harrison,  liv- 
ing at  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire,  having  gone  to  a  neigh- 
boring village  to  collect  some  money,  disappeared.  His  ser- 
vant, a  man  of  the  name  of  Perry,  was  sent  to  lock  after  him, 
Neither  returned  that  night.  Next  morning,  Mr,  Harrison's 
son  went  himself,  and  met  Perry  returning.  Circumstances 
were  discovered  suggesting  foul  play,  and  Perry  was  taken 
irtto  custody,  at  first  stoutly  maintaining  his  innocence. 
'  But,  after  some  days,  he  desired  to  unburden  liis  conscience 
to  a  magistrate,  and  he  then  gave  a  most  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  the  murder  of  his  master  by  himself,  his  mother, 
and  his  brother.  The  readiness  with  which  his  delusion 
adaj^ted  itself  to  circumstances  as  they  arose,  and  were  thrown 
into  his  narrative,  is  marvellous.  Thus,  it  happened  that  the 
brother,  Richard  Perry,  accidentally  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a 
cord  with  a  noose,  and,  upon  its  being  shown  to  John  Perry, 
and  his  being  asked  if  he  knew  it,  he  shook  his  bead,  and 
said,  "  Yea,  to  my  sorrow,  for  that  is  the  string  my  brother 
strangled  his  master  with  I " '  And  upon  this  coufession, 
coupled  with  other  circumstances  of  suspicion — at  all  events, 
not  weaker  than  those  attaching  to  the  Brompton  case — the 
tliree  Perrys  were  executed.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Harrison 
returned  to  Campden,  alive  and  well,  giving  a  romantic  and 
rather  unlikely  account  of  the  real  cause  of  his  absence,  for 
which  ho  may  have  had  his  own  reasons.  The  Brompton 
murderer  has  certainly  not  been  convicted  on  any  stronger 
evidence  against  him  than  those  three  people,  who  were  put 
to  death  for  a  sick  man's  fancy. 

"  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  that  imsupported  con- 
fessions should  be  regarded  as  at  all  adequate  for  proving  any- 
body's guilt.  With  regard  to  crimes  which  morbidly  excite 
the  imagination,  like  murder  and  adultery,  it  is  far  from  un- 
common for  a  sick  fancy  to  assume  a  guilt  not  really  its  own, 
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nd  to  fill  up  the  story  by  borrowing  all  accessible  details  from 
ttendant  circumstances.  If  the  murderer  can  give  evidence 
ot  yet  known  to  any  one  else  of  the  disposal  of  any  part  of 
de  murdered  man's  goods,  or  of  the  instrument  by  which  the 
lurder  was  committed,  of  course,  his  story  is  thereby  so  far 
uthenticated  that  these  details  must  have  been  known  to  him 
>efore  the  morbid  excitement  produced  by  the  news  of  a  crime 
ould  have  had  time  to  work.  But  this  is  precisely  what  can- 
lot  be  done  in  WooUey's  case.  He  has  given  no  informa- 
ion  which  cither  proves  that  he  had  more  money  after  the 
nurder  than  he  could  have  obtained  bv  fair  means,  or  that  he 
mows  what  became  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  murder 
vas  committed.  The  first  sign  of  feeling  he  gave  was  on  the 
liscovery  of  the  body — three  days  after  the  actual  commis- 
ion  of  the  crime — when  he  mentioned  it  to  his  father  witli 
dsible,  though  quite  natural,  emotion.  And  now,  though  he 
iccuses  himself,  he  cannot  account  for  any  thing  which  he 
vould  not  have  known,  if  he  be  perfectly  innocent.  We  do 
lot  say  he  is  innocent ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  evidence  on 
vhich  he  was  convicted  is  of  a  wholly  inadequate  kind,  and 
hat  it  is,  at  least,  quite  as  likely  he  is  innocent  as  that  he  is 
fuilty.  Mr /Justice  Byles  was  certainly  far  enough  from  the 
nark  when  he  asserted  that  *  nobody  who  had  heard  the  evi- 
tence  could  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.' " 

There  is  one  remarkable  case  that  the  writer  in  the  Spec- 
ator  has  overlooked,  namely,  that  of  Robinson  vs.  Lane.  Dr. 
^jKue  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  the  superintendent  of  a  well- 
inown  hydropathic  establishment,  and  a  man  of  unblemished 
haracter.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  nervous,  hysterical  lady,  who  ^/ 
ras  placed  by  her  husband  under  Dr.  Lane's  care.  Some 
ime  after  her  return  home,  Mr.  Robinson  found  in  a  diary  of 
lers  full  details  of  a  criminal  intercourse  between  herself  and 
)r.  Lane,  written  in  a  highly-erotic  style.  On  this  the  hus- 
band, naturally  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  brought  an  action 
>r  crim.  can.  against  Dr.  Lane,  and,  if  the  latter  had  not 
•een  able  both  to  prove  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
een  present  at  some  of  the  scenes  which  she  depicted,  and 
0  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  other  physicians  that  she  was 
uflRering  from  erotomania,  the  case  would  assm-edly  have  gone 
VOL.  v.  45 
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against  him  on  the  ground  of  her  written  descriptions  in  her 
diary,  which  would  rank  in  the  same  category  as  a  perfectly 
spontaneous  confession. 

The  verdict  of  guilty  in  WooUey's  case,  which  called  forth 
the  article  in  the  Spectator^  was  so  opposed  to  popular  teeling 
that  he  "was  respited  during  her  majesty's  pleasure" — a 
most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ending,  as  he  clearly  deserved 
either  to  be  hanged,  or  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. 

Several  similar  cases  have  lately  occurred,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  definite  rule  is  established  as  to  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  a  prisoner's  confession.  At  the  present 
time  Ann  Burns  is  in  custody  at  Wigan,  charged  by  her  own 
confession  with  the  murder  of  her  etep-father  and  of  two 
children  she  had  by  him.  A  suigeon,  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  her,  reported  that  "  her  mind  appeared  to  be  rather 
seriously  affected ;  "  and  on  the  strength  of  that  statement  she 
has  been  remanded  for  the  present.  Within  a  week  of  this 
occurrence  Henry  Hogg,  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  in  the 
same  town,  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  murderer  of  a  girl 
who  was  killed  in  that  neighborhood  some  years  ago.  He  is 
reported  "  to  have  been  in  a  low  atate  of  mind  for  ^me  time, 
and  has  endeavored  to  commit  suicide." 

The  fate  of  these  poor  creatures  is  still  ^uncertain.  I  have 
yet  one  more  case  to  notice,  which  in  oije  respect  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  withdrew  his  con- 
fession: 

About  a  year  ago  George  Dyer  gave  himself  up  in  Loodon 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  one  George  Wilson,  in  AustraUa, 
nineteen  years  ago.  I  learn  from  a  Melbourne  newspaper 
that  Dyer  has  been  tried,  louijid  guilty  of.  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  to  eight  years  hard  labor  on  the  roadsp  The  case  is 
not  without  its  interest,  on  account;  of  the  recantation  by  the 
prisoner  of  hi^., former  confession,  and  qf  the  absence  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  against  hjm.  Dyer  ipformed  the  jury 
that  at  the  time  he  made  the  confession  he  was  "  perfectly  in- 
sane." He  was  8.uffering  in  body  and  estate,  and  his  accumu- 
lated misfortunes  had  affected  his  brain.  The  story  lie  told 
in  London  was,  that  he  and  Wilson  were  digging  for  gold  to- 
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gether  at  the  Mia-Mia  Creek,  and  that  in  a  quarrel  he  struck 
WOson  with  a  spade,  which  caused  his  death.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  he  was  not  moved  by  any  murderous  intent. 
At  the  trial  no  evidence  was  produced  showing  that  the 
prisoner  had  ever  lived  at  Mia-Mia  Creek,  and  he  declared  he 
had  only  visited  it  once,  when  collecting,  some  money  owing 
to  him.  He  explained  his  confession  by  supposing  that  he 
must  have  been  thinking  of  an  incident  he  actually  witnessed 
at  the  diggings.  There  was  a  fight  among  some  Chinamen, 
and  from  a  hole  in  hJs  tent  Dyer  saw  one  man  knock  down 
another  with  a  spade,  the  blow  killing  him.  It  should  be 
added  that  there  was  no  proof,  other  than  the  prisoner's  own 
confession,  that  the  remains  found  were  those  of  Wilson.  In 
this  case  there  has  most  assuredly  been  a  sad  miscarriage  of 
justice;  for  even  if  Dyer  did  murder  "Wilson,  which  is  far 
from  probable,  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  establish 
his  guilt. 

In  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  may 
refer  to  a  paper  on  "The  History  and  Physiology  of  Hang- 
ing,"' in  the  Medical  Times  for  June  10th,  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  in  Which  there  is  a  description  of  an  improved  mode  of 
execution,  discovered  by  Dr.  Barker,  of  Melbourne,  who  has  a 
wider  field  of  observation  in  this  department  than  the  medical 
oflScers  of  either  English  or  American  jails  enjoy.  Tn  a  letter 
with  which,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  favored  me,  he 
states  that,  since  he  first  saw  an  execution,  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  he  has  striven  to  make  the  punishment  as  merciful  as 
possible.  He  made  no  less  than  fifteen  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  criminals  hianged  according '  to  the  old  orthodox 
method,  and  in  not*  a  single  case  was  there  dislocation  or  frac- 
ture of  thei  verteb^,  death  being  caused  by  congestion  of  the 
brain,  with  strangulation.  Vfe  inust  allow  him  to  describe  in 
his  own  words  the  nattire  of  the  system  which  he  has  intro- 
duced, and  the  niatltier  i'n  Which  he  discovered  it : 

"  It  was  by  chitnce  that  I  was  able  to  suggest  th6  present 
method,  merely  through  the  bungling  of  the  Tiangman  allow- 
ing the  knot  to  slip  and  come  on  the  spine.  I  have  the  knot 
put  about  two  inches  from  the  spine,  so  that  when  it  is 
tightened  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  knot  comes  on  the 
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vertebrce ;  by  the  fall  the  body  has  an  impetus  forward,  the 
resistance  being  at  the  beam  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened ; 
the  knot  acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  push  the  head  forward.  By  this 
arrangement,  in  all  cases  where  the  knot  has  been  so  situated 
I  have  found  there  was  a  dislocation  between  the  second  and 
third  cervical  vertebrae,  with  fracture  of  the  third,  and  pressure 
on  the  spinal  cord.  I  have  always  found  laceration  of  the 
sterno-cleido-raastoid  muscles,  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
larynx,  laceration  of  the  larynx,  and  generally  fracture  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  death  in  this  case  resulting  from  the  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Death  is  so  sudden  and  complete,  that  in  one 
case  a  lock  of  hair,  which  a  man  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
of  the  drop,  was  found  in  his  hand  when  he  was  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  the  hour ;  in  two  or  three  other  cases  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs have  been  similarly  retained,  and  found  in  the  crimi- 
nals' hands  when  taken  down.  I  have  seen  no  movement  of 
the  upper  extremities,  but  occasionally  a  little  convulsive  or 
perhaps  reflex  action  of  the  lower.  I  have  often  thought  of 
sending  home  an  account  of  my  method  to  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, but  have  always  put  it  off,  expecting  to  have  more 
leisure,  but,  if  you  would  publish  it,  my  work  would  be  ac- 
complished without  further  delay." 

If.  the  statements  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Times  for  June 
15th  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  American  system  is  as 
bad  as  that  adopted  in  England.  Under  the  heading  "  Execu- 
tions in  the  United  States,"  it  is  stated  that  a  murderer 
executed  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  died  in 
ten  minutes,  while  another  hanged  on  the  same  day  at  Fonda, 
New  York,  was  pronounced  dead  in  fourteen  minutes,  and 
that  ten  minutes  after  the  rope  was  pulled  up  his  pulse  was 
still  beating.  In  Buloff 's  case  the  struggle  for  life  seems  to 
have  been  even  further  prolonged,  if  it  is  true  that  "at 
eight  minutes  the  lungs  were  filled  by  inhalation;  at  nine 
minutes  there  were  twenty-one  pulsations  to  the  minute; 
at  twelve  minutes  the  pulse  was  imperceptible ;  at  fourteen 
minutes  there  was  no  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and  I^e  was  pro- 
nounced dead  in  twenty  minutea."  Bad  as  our  system  is, 
I  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  case ;  and  yet  Pro£  Haughtou, 
in  his  essay  on  "  The  Physiology  of  Hanging,"  published  a 
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few  years  ago  (1866, 1  think),  regarded  the  American  system, 
when  carried  out  according  to  his  formula,  as  almost  perfect. 
As  his  formulae  for  hanging  by  the  Irisli  long-drop  and  by  the 
American  system  are  probably  unknown  to  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  these  letters,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  in  the 
simplest  possible  form.  He  found  experimentally  that  the 
shock  of  one  ton  (or  2,240  pounds)  dropped  one  foot  will  break 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  To  find 
the  length  of  the  drop  that  will  insure  this  result,  he  divides 
2,240  by  the  weight  of  (what  he  truly  calls)  the  patient  in 
pounds,  and  the  quotient  gives  the  required  result.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  a  light-weight,  the  drop  may  be  incon- 
veniently long ;  as  the  gallows  cannot  be  conveniently  made 
of  above  a  certain  height.  In  such  a  case,  he  suggests  that  we 
should  add  a  certain  weight,  as  is  done  in  horse-racing.  Let  x 
represent  the  unknown  weight  to  be  appended  to  the  victim. 
Then  having  ascertained  the  necessary  drop  by  the  preceding 
rule  (say,  for  instance,  it  is  twelve  feet),  he  has  found  that  the 
equation 

(—. 2240^ =  12) 

Vweight  ot  patient  +  x  / 

gives  the  weight  which  is  required. 

He  applies  this  formula  to  the  American  system  in  the 
following  way :  "  Having  found  the  Irish  drop  by  the  pre- 
ceding rule,  use  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  criminal,  and 
let  it  fall  through  a  height  double  that  of  the  Irish  drop." 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  the  worthy  son  of  a  celebrated  fa- 
ther,* has  commenced  the  publication  of  his  "  Clinical  Lectures 

'  The  foIluwiDg  notice  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  distinguished  mon 
may  probably  interest  many  of  our  readers : 

W.  A.  P.  Browne  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinbargh.  He 
distinguished  himself  among  his  fallow-students,  and  was  president  of  the 
''Boyal  Hedical  Society,^'  <'The  Hunterian  Medical  Society,"  and  the 
*^  Royal  Physical  Society,"  at  the  same  time.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  psychology,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  in  that  school,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Esquirol  and  a  friend 
of  Fahret.  Upon  his  retnm  to  Scotland  he  bec4ime  a  lecturer  in  connection 
with  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Dr.  George  Combe,  and  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe.    At  one  time  he  thought  of  entering  upon  general  practice  as  a 
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on  Mental  and  Cerebral  Diseases,"  which  promise  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Thoroughly  trained  in  the  asylum  from 
which  he  derives  his  Christian  name,  and  now  having,  for 
some  years,  had  a  large  independent  experience  as  medical  di- 
rector of  the  West  Kiding  (Yorkshire)  Asylum,  he  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  high  authority  in  his  special  department.  Com- 
mencing with  the  subject  of  "  Brain-wasting,"  he  b^ns  lus 
first  lecture  as  follows : 

"  You  are  aware  that,  if  mechanical  pressure  is  applied 
to  a  motor  nerve  in  such  a  manner  that,  beginning  with  the 
slightest  contact,  it  is  gradually  and  steadily  increased,  even 

physician,  and  was  for  a  few  months  resident  ia  his  native  town,  Stirling. 
His  disposition,  however,  led  him  to  desire  rather  to  minister  to  the 
**niind  diseased"  than  to  devote  his  attention  to  bodily  ailments;  and, 
when  (in  1829)  he  was  offered  the  position  of  euperintendcnt  of  the 
asylum  at  Montrose,  he  accepted  the  appoiatment.  He  remained  at 
Montrose  for  nearly  four  years,  and  introdoced  the  '^  humane  treatment  " 
of  the  insane  into  tliat  establishment  Paring  his  term  of  office  be  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  What  Asylums  were,  ace,  and  ought  to  be."  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  directors  of  the  Crichton  Institution  at  Dumfries, 
which  was  then  in  the  process  of  erection,  requested  lifm  to  undertake  the 
management  of  that  institution.  In  consequence  of  that  i^uest,  he  became 
the  medical  superintendent  of  that  institution.  At  that  time  it  was  an 
asylum  only  for  the  upper  classes.  Out  of  the  profits  of  thie  firat  ten  year^ 
a  separate  establishment  was,  at  Dr.  Browne^s  suggestion,  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  insane  poor,  and  called  the  Southern  Counties  Asylum. 
Up  to  the  present  time  that  establishment  has  done  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  district  asylum,  which  has  been-fotxnd  necessary  m  almost 
every  other  part  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Browne  remained  at  Dumfriea  for  qearly  'twentj»five  ynars.  Id 
1857  he  WAS  appointed  one  of  her  Miyesty^s  Coinmis»ioniQr8in  LQQacy  for 
Scotland,  and  held  that  appointment  until  a  year  a^^  ^lien^  in  conse- 
quence of  blindness,  brought  on  by  too  strenuoi^  attention  to  his  duties, 
both  as  superintendent  and  commissioner,  he  resigned  liis  appointment. 

Ho  now  holds  the  honorary  office  of  Psychological  Ootumltant  to  the 
Crichton  Institution  at  DumlHes.  >i', 

His  eldest  son,  I)r.,  Crichton  Brownexiii  the.ip^eid  jDlirectDr  of  tho 
West  Riding  Af>ylun|  in.  Yorkshi^^f ,  whj^re  he^a8;^fl^f,hia.car(&.4^e]Arg^ 
number  of  lunatics  that  are  committed  to  the  superintendeaep  of, one  indi- 
vidual in  this  country,  viz.,  nearly  sii^t^en  hundred. '  His  name  is  alre&dj^ 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  JouBNAt. 

His  only  other  surviving  son  is  a  nie/iiiber  k^  the  English  ba^,  and  tk 
author  of  the  book  I  am  now  going  to  notice. 
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until  the  nerve  is  destroyed  at  the  point  of  application,  no  con- 
vulsions or  spasms,  but  only  deadness  and  abolition  of  function, 
are  produced ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  even  a  less  de- 
gree of  pressure  is  suddenly  exerted,  violent  convulsions  and 
agitations  incAdtably  ensue.  Now,  what  I  desire  to  bring  be- 
fore you  in  the  first  place  is,  that  moral  or  mental  pressure  on 
the  brain  has  two  distinct  sets  of  consequences  according  to 
the  mode  of  its  application,  corresponding  with  the  two  sets  of 
eonfieqnences  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  motor  nerve  to 
which  we  have  referred.  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  have  convinced  myself  on  this  point:  that  a  sud- 
den emotion — a  flash  of  joy  or  a  pang  of  grief  for  which  there 
has  been  no  preparation,  and  a  hastily-imposed  intellectual 
burden — an  arduous  task  undertaken  by  an  untrained  mind — 
are  most  likely  to  produce  mania  or  some  acute  form  of  mental 
disorder ;  and  that  a  gradual  emotion — pleasurable  excitement 
'  long  drawn  out,'  or  a  canker-care  quietly  eating  its  way, 
and  a  slowly-imposed  intellectual  burden — ^the  cumulative 
weight  of  a  course  of  study — are  most  likely  to  produce  de- 
mentia, or  a  progressive  impairment  of  the  faculties.  To-day 
I  shall  call  your  attention  to  certain  cases  in  which  protracted 
emotional  tension,  due  to  a  succession  of  deluding  joys,  or  so- 
bering sorrows,  or  sustained  intellectual  strain,  springing  out 
of  growing  business  engagements  and  calculations,  or  other 
arduous  pursuits,  have  brought  on  fatuity,  premature  decrepi- 
tude and  brain-waiting,  and  degeneration. 

"  Unfortunately,  such  cases  are  always  abundant  in  this  asy- 
lum, which  derives  its  population  from  a  busy  district,  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  high  pressure  both  for  boilers  and  brains, 
so  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  presenting  you  with  illus- 
trations of  the  condition  we  are  to  consider.  A  very  apt  ex- 
ample exists  in  Ward  No.  2,  in  the  person  of  W,  W.,  whose 
case  I  would  request  you  to  note.  This  man,  who  is  forty-five 
years  of  age,  was,  until  eighteen  months  ago,  an  energetic  and 
prosperous  accountant  in  a  neighboring  large  town,  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  in  his  private  business. 
He  worked  late  and  early,  lived  in  a  vortex  of  rivalry  and 
controveiBy,  and  greatly  overtaxed  his  strength.  At  the  time 
mentioned  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  rashness :  he  felt 
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ill ;  he  broke  down  in  a  speech  which  he  was  making,  and  he 
experienced  a  partial  loss  of  power  in  his  left  arm  and  leg.   He 
struggled  on,  however,  as  he  could  not  afford  even  to  pause  in 
his  career,  and,  as  he  did  so,  his  infirmities  gained  upon  him. 
All  mental  processes  became  laborious,  and  many  of  them 
ended  in  confusion.     Six  months  after  the  first  indications  of 
indisposition  his  speech  was  almost  lost,  his  left  side  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  and  his  mind  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility.   In  six  months  more  he  was  worse,  and  panperized,  so 
that  he  had  to  be  sent  to  this  asylum,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted April  5, 1870.    Up  to  the  present  date  no  imj^ve- 
ment  has  taken  place  in  his  mental  or  bodily  state;  indeed, he 
has  declined  steadily,  in  spite  of  treatment,  into  almost  the 
last  stage  of  brain-wasting,  in  which  yon  now  see  him.    Ton 
observe  that  he  is  a  man  with  a  large  head,  who  has  been 
much  stouter  than  he  now  is,  and  whose  general  appearance  is 
that  of  utter  helplessness  and  second  childishness.    He  cannot 
walk  without  assistance ;  he  shuffles  his  feet  along  the  ground, 
and  droops  to  the  left  side.    His  face  is  expressionless;  hi8 
complexion  exceedingly  pallid.    His  tongue  points  to  the  left 
when  protruded,  and  ihe  pupil  of  his  left  eye  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  right.    His  hands  shake  so  that  when  he  at- 
tempts to  feed  himself  he  scatters  his  food  about ;  they  are  also 
very  feeble,  especially  the  left,  with  which  he  cannot  grasp  any 
thing.    His  command  over  language  is  very  limited.     He  can 
say  *  book'  and  *  pencil'  when  these,  article^  are  shown  to 
him,  but  he  cannot  form  a  sentence  or  give  expression  to  his 
ideas.    When  he  wishes  to  say  something,  bis  face  brigittens 
for  an  instant,  he  moves  his  hand  impatiently  befoire  him,  and 
is  obviously  groping  for  appropriate  w^ords;  butbisefiEbrtsare 
vain,  for  he  can  only  stutter  out  ^fine  day '  ^r  some  meaning- 
less phrase.    When  spoken  to  slowly  and  distinctly,  he  tind^ 
stands  w^hat  is  said  to  him,  and  will  put  out  hiA  tongue^  take 
off  his  cap,  or  raise  his  hand,  in  accordance  with,  the  dureetkm 
given.    His  emotions  are  also  to  some  extent  actrve^  as  he 
weeps  when  I  speak  to  him  of  his  fisimily,  and  asik  him  if  be 
desires  to  return  home.    Kow,  this  man  is,  as  I  have  said,  al- 
most in  the  last  stage  of  brain-wasting,  and  has  but  a  short 
time  to  live.    After  years  of  sustained  pressure,  intellectaal 
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ind  emotional,  his  brain  has  become  deadened  and  degenerated. 
In  insidious  weakness  has  invaded  all  his  powers.  Without 
.ny  apoplectiform  seizure,  he  has  become  paralyzed ;  without 
ny  paroxysm  of  excitement,  he  has  grown  fatuous.  And 
rhen  we  come  to  examine  his  brain,  we  shall  find  that,  with- 
ut  any  traces  of  an  inflammatory  process,  there  is  a  distinct 
trophy  of  that  organ." 

The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  describe  another  case  in 
rhich  the  entire  progress  of  the  disease  and  its  final  results, 
s  Bhown  after  death,  were  watched.  The  following  are  the 
hief  morbid  results:  Skull  thickened  and  unsymmetrical ; 
rain  weighing  forty  ounces,  five  ounces  of  serous  fluid  escaping 
luring  its  removal ;  arachnoid  thickened  and  of  a  milky  tint ; 
ulci  large  and  filled  with  fluid.  The  gray  matter  pale,  and 
he  white  matter  dusky.  Ventricles  of  enorm6us  size,  and  full 
)f  fluid.  Fornix  softened,  optic  thalami  flattened  and  wasted. 
Pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum,  weighed  five  ounces. 

This  brain-wasting  occurs  both  in  this  class  of  cases,  and 
n  those  who  die  of  senile  decay ;  the  brains  in  the  former  case 
)eooming  prematurely  old.  From  a  large  experience  in  wasted 
)rain8,  Dr.  Browne  is  able  to  tell  us  that  the  wasting  "  is  never 
^neral  and  nniform  throughout  the  brain,  but  seems  to  fol- 
ow  a  definite  course  in  all  cases.  It  begins  and  is  invariably 
no6t  advanced  in  the  marginal,  the  ascending  frontal,  and  the 
iscending  parietal  gyri,  i5pom  which  it  spreads  to  the  superior 
rontal  gyrus,  and  the  postero-parietal  and  supra-marginal 
obales.  After  these  it  involves  the  middle  or  inferior  frontal 
ind  the  angular  gyri.  In  severe  and  protracted  cases,  the 
;yri  of  the  orbital  lobule  and  of  the  tempero-sphenoidal  lobe 
)articipate  in  the  wasting,  but  those  of  the  occipital  lobe  rare- 
y,  if  ever,  do  so.  You  will  frequently  see  the  atrophy  of  the 
jonvolntionfl  terminate  abruptly  at  the  external  parieto-occipi- 
al  flflBurej  the  Occipital  lobe  remaining  plump,  while  the  fron- 
al  and  parietal  are  greatly  attenuated.  Along  with  the 
.hrinking  of  the  convolutions  there  is  also  wasting  of  the  corpo- 
•a  striata,  optic  thalami,  and'  corpora  quadrigemina,  which  are 
iatt^i^  and  altered  in  otrtline,  the  ventricles  being  unusually 
spacious.  The  wasting  originates  in  the  cortical  substance 
)f  the  hemispheres,  bat  ultimately  extends  to  the  great  ganglia 
it  the  base. 
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"  I  shall  next  direct  your  attention  to  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment, and  symptoms,  mental  and  bodily.    As  might  hare 
been  expected,  its  presence   is   first  announced    by  certain 
changes  in  mental  processes.     The  cineritious  substance  is  the 
first  part  of  the  cerebrum  to  undergo  wasting,  and  sofiers  more 
seriously  from  atrophic  changes  than  the  encephalic  ganglia. 
And  hence  -mental  precede  motor  symptoms.      The  intellect 
and  emotions  and  appetites,  which  are  dependent  upon  that 
cineritious  substance   for  their   manifestations,  suffer  decay 
earlier  than  the  motor  functions,  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
encephalic  ganglia.     This  fact,  which  I  regaxd  as  certain,  may 
not  seem  to  you  to  be  always  bomo  out  by  the  statements  of 
the  patients  whom  we  examine,  or  of  their  relfttiTes  and  fri^ds. 
We  are  frequently  told  that  the  feebleness  of  the  arm,  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  mouth,  or  the  thickne^  of  speech,  was  the  tint 
sign  of  illness  noticed,  and  that,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
paralytic  phenomena,  no  mental  failure  or  perversion  had  ex- 
isted.   Well,  statements  of  that  kind  are  never  reliable;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  a  man's  mind  may*  be  very  considerably 
weakened  without  his  being  at  all  alive  to  the  fieu^t,  or  with- 
out its  being  discovered  by  those  wha  are  living  with  him  in 
familiar  intercourse.     He  performs  his  ordinary    eveiy^y 
duties  with  his  usual  punctuality ;  and  it  is  not  until  attention 
is  specially  directed  to  him,  or  until  some  extraordinary  exer- 
tion is  required  of  him,  that  his  deterioration  becomes  apptf- 
ent.    He  who  is  laboring  under  a  wasting  bodily  disease  is 
seldom  aware  of  his  own  degenieraqy,  until  tie  aideavors  to 
put  ferth  his  strength  in  some  more  diah >cominott  effort;  and 
so  he  who  is  laboring  under  bradn-wasling  may  not  detect  the 
impairment  of  his  mental  powers,  until  he  ecfsays  to  employ 
his  faculties  in  something  beyond  their  Toutine  occupation. 
Where  we  suspect  brain-wafiting^j'tEhepeforeyWe  ■mnfid  not  be 
content  when  our  patient  assuiies  us  that  )his>  mind  Is  sonndi 
and  his  head  as  clear  «jb  ever.  '■  This  inar^  mbr^.mean 'that  he 
can  eat  his  dinner  with  decen^i^y^^lieiiiealbep  Ifaei  muldpllcation 
table,  and  wind  up  his '  watch;.  >  W^  nmst  jj^aoge*  ^bis  •  captteitj 
in  some  less  femiliar  field^  pot?  him  tlitough-iome  mental 
gymnastics  and  exercises,  aud  then  determine,  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  his  age,  temperament,  ^education,  and  position, 
whetlier  his  performance  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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"  As  to  the  period  of  the  recognition  of  those  mental  symp- 
toms which  mark  the  earliest  stage  of  brain-wasting,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  snilerer.  If  that  is  such 
as  to  call  for  a  display  of  mental  power,  then  they  will  be 
early  detected  ;  if  not,  then  they  will  not  improbably  be  over- 
looked until  paralytic  symptoms  supervene.  In  M.  G.,  aged 
thirty-eight,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  died  here  from  brain-wasting 
brought  on  by  anxiety  and  overwork  extending  over  many  years 
spent  in  Austria  and  in  this  country,  mental  failure  was  revealed 
in  his  repeating  himself  in  his  sermons,  and  in  errors  and  omis- 
sions  in  the  services,  fully  fom*  months  before  a  convulsive  lit 
ushered  in  the  paralytic  symptoms.  But  in  G.  W.,  aged  forty- 
six,  a  laborer,  broken  down  by  domestic  miseries,  who  also  died 
here  from  brain-wasting,  last  year,  no  mental  curtailment  was 
noticed  until  paralysis  affected  his  right  side.  In  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  the  mental  symptoms  will,  aa  a  rule,  be  more 
promptly  appreciated,  both  by  the  sufferer  himself  and  by 
those  around  him,  than  among  the  lower  classes." 

In  the  following  number  of  the  Journal  the  subject  of 
"  Brain- wasting "  ift  concluded.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
fiulure  of  attention  and  loss  of  memory  ;  and,  while  the  events 
of  yesterday  are  forgotten,  those  of  twenty  years  ago  or  more 
are  remembered^  Sometimes  there  suddenly  sprung  up  what 
Dr.  Browne  calls  "  reminiscent  spasms,"  recollections  of  a  by- 
gone danger,  of  a  long-forgotten  sorrow,  etc.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, other  indications  of  mental  aberration  rapidly  appear. 
Judgment  is  crippled,  volition  is  circumscribed,  and  confusion 
of  ideas  ooeujrs,.  the  affections  become  frigid  or  perverted,  and 
diseased  appetites  aliso  arise.  There  is  a  craving  for  stimulants, 
and  a  singular  pruriency  of  thought  and  conversation.  With 
more  pronounced  brain-^wasting,  mental  disorder  becomes  more 
prominent;  the  ordinary  lawjs  of  association  of  ideas  are  no 
longer  operative,  and.  all  mental  processes  become  visibly  slow 
and  laborious,  while  familiar  acts  become  arduous  or  impossi- 
ble* 8vH.,  ft  barber  from  Bradford,  now  in  the  asylum,  used 
to  atop  in  the  middle  of  sliaAdng  his  customers  until  told  to  go 
on,  and  would  wander  ov^r  the  country  in  search  of  his  father 
who  had  been  dead  many  years.  There  is  frequently  some 
persistent  melancholia ;  for  instance,  J.  L.  thinks  he  is  going  to 
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die  in  the  workhouse,  and  S.  W.  believes  that  there  is  a  conspir- 
acy to  put  him  to  a  painful  death,  which  he  eudeavore  to  escape 
by  jumping  with  sufficient  force  on  the  ground  to  be  swallowed 
up,  and  thus  to  evade  the  fate  prepared  for  him.  General  be- 
wilderment, from  total  loss  of  memory,  then  follows ;  and  at 
last  come  more  complete  fatuity,  torpor,  silence,  and  help- 
lessness, which  merge  at  death. 

The  bodily  symptoms  of  this  disease  are — taking  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur — ^general  weakness  and  pros- 
tration ;  dull,  heavy  headache,  generally  in  the  vertex,  and  a 
singular  pallor  of  the  face  which  persistently  remains ;  occa- 
sional cramps  or  anomalous  sensations  in  the  limbs,  capricions 
appetite,  constipated  bowels,  and  emaciation.  Paralysis  th^ 
comes  on,  either  insidiously,  or  consequent  on  a  eonvnlsive 
attack ;  the  muscles  cease  to  balance  one  another ;  one  limb 
is  weaker  than  the  other,  an  eyelid  drops,  the  month  is 
drawn  atone  angle,  or  the  tongue  is  pushed  to  one  side ;  artic- 
ulation is  affected,  the  pupils  become  unequal,  and  there  is 
dimness  of  vision.  More  distinct  hemiplegia  then  comes  on, 
accompanied  by  quickness  of  the  pulse,  which  is  also  feeble 
and  compressible,  and  the  temperature  is  slightly  depressed, 
without  any  of  the  marked  and  sudden  fluctuations  which 
are  characteristic  of  general  paralysis.  In  the  final  stages, 
either  the  hemiplegia  becomes  more  complete,  or  the  general 
muscular  weakness  more  extreme,  until  the  face  becomes  de- 
void of  expression,  and  the  patient  is  incapable  of  voluntary 
movement.  Control  over  the  sphincters  is  often  lost,  and  io 
this  miserable  state  any  attack  of  slight  disease  suffices  to 
extinguish  the  flickering  life.  The  proper  termination  of  the 
disease,  however,  is  in  coma. 

"  As  ifegards  prognosis,"  says  Dr  JSrowne, "  I  need  scaicely 
announce  to  you  that  brain-wasting  is  a  very  formidable  dis- 
ease, and  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  has  a  fatal  issue. 
But  neither  need  I  tell  you  that  it  is  nx^t  oeoe^ajrily  in(Hial, 
but  that,  if  taken  in  time,  it  is  often  ara/cnable  to  treatnoent 
You  have  seen  many  patients  in  this  asylum^  presenting  all  ita 
pathognomonic  features,  who  have  recovered  and  gone  home 
quite  well.  The  only  rules  which  I  can  give  you  to  guide 
you  in  prognosis  are  these,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  they  are 
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ery  vague :  1.  Women  recover  from  brain-wasting  more  fre- 
nently  and  rapidly  than  men.  2.  The  earlier  the  age  at 
^hich  brain-wasting  occurs,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  re- 
overy.  3.  The  more  decided  the  paralytic  symptoms,  the 
rorse  is  the  prospect  of  recovery. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  treatment  under  wliich  favorable  results 
lay  be  obtained  in  cases  of  brain- wasting  ?  It  has  been 
Imost  invariably  the  same,  and  has  consisted  in  the  adminis- 
ration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  with 
he  occasional  addition  of  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium 
nd  sulphuric  ether.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
ladcliffe  for  pointing  out  the  value  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the 
lypophosphites  in  debilitating  nervous  diseases.  They  supply 
he  essential  elements  of  nerve-nutrition  in  an  easily-assimi- 
able  form,  and  are  unmistakably  beneficial  in  cases  of  brain- 
rasting.  A  tablespoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  fifteen  grains 
\i  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
kt  the  outset  of  such  a  case,  often  arrest  at  once  the  downward 
endency,  and  induce  restoration  of  mental  and  muscular 
K)wer.  Sometimes,  when  these  remedies  seem  ineffectual,  or 
rhen  they  are  slow  in  their  operation,  doses  of  from  five  to 
ifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  and  sulphuric  ether,  twice 
I  day,  expedite  their  action,  besides  conferring  independent 
^nefits.  The  opium  gives,  as  it  were,  a  fillip  to  cerebral  nu- 
rition,  and  thus  diffuses  a  favorable  influence  through  the 
rhole  economy.  Under  its  use  the  whole  tongue  cleans,  the 
ppetite  improves,  the  bowels  become  regular,  the  muscles 
trong  and  steady,  and  the  mind  clear. 

"  Along  with  the  medical  treatment  of  brain-wasting,  die- 
etic  and  moral  treatment  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  A 
iberal  and  highly-nourifehing  diet,  with  a  regulated  quantity 
f  wine  in  soMe  cases,  must  be  allowed*  Fresh  air  and  fi^^ee- 
[omfrcHn  anxiety  and  harassment  must  be  secured.  The  mind 
axBt  be  kept  either  in  a  state  of  entire  rest,  or  only  light  and 
greeblo' ckjcupfttion  permitted." 

The  leottire  ccHK^ludes  with  notices  of  three  cases  of  brain- 
easting  which  Dr.  Browne  has  successfully  treated,  and  which 
eft  the  asylum  fit  to  resukne  their  ordinary  avocations. 

Dr.  Bacon,  of  the  Cambridge  County  Asylum,  takes  ex- 
eption  to  a  remark  by  an  eminent  physician  in  the  last  volume 
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of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
term  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  equally  applicable,  in  so 
far  as  paralysis  is  concerned,  to  other  affections.  In  h\&  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Jon^mal  of  Mmtd 
Science^  he  observes  that  *' general  paralysis  of  the  insane  hag 
some  peculiarities  in  its  history  and  symptoms  which  may 
serve  to  discriminate  it  from  other  forms  of  disease,  sncli  as 
these: 

"  It  is  not  hereditary. 

"  It  occurs  but  rarely  among  women. 

"  Certain  mental  symptoms  are  always  associated  with  it, 
and  generally  precede  the  paralytic  symptoms. 

"  In  most  cases  epileptiform  attacks,  iaffecting  one  side  or 
one  limb  and  half  the  face,  occur  during  the  second  stage. 

"  A  curious  amelioration  takes  place  after  a  certain  period, 
when  cases  are  brought  ^arly  under  proper  treatment.  The 
*  optimism,'  the  often  furious  character  of  the  mania,  the  de- 
structive tendencies,  and  the  mixture  of  ela;tion  and  confusion 
of  mind,  producing  the  most  ludicrous  contradictions,  are  aneh 
as  are  not  seen  in  other  forms  of  brain-disease. 

"These  phases  recur  so  constantly,  and  in  so  many  in- 
stances, that  I  do  not  see  how  to  doubt  that  there  is  Bueh  a 
disease,  whatever  its  name,  and  that  it  differs  fh>m  others  in 
which  patients  fade  away  gradually  and  die  paralyzed.   It  may 
be  that  those  living  in  asylums  have  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion of  their  owti  oases  from  seeing  so  mtich  bf  them,  and  being 
so  often  perplexed  in  their  treatment,  a»id  they  may  not  he 
sufficiently  attentive  to  other  phases  of  braih-dlDgeneration ;  hnt 
it  seems  to  me  that  history,  8ymptOms,-Andpathol^J',  point  to 
a  disease  different  from  any  other,' and  thM  the  symptoms  I 
have  alluded  to  almost  suffice  to  ansMrer  thequestioii^  'What 
is  intended  by  thd  term  general  pftralyteife? '  • • 

"  Believing  that  geineral  paralysis  of  the  insane  ineans  a  cer- 
tain degeneration  of  brain,'  and  has  a  pblbdogi^l  basis,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  talk  of  a  patient^  T^overy,  orto  dhare 
the  sanguine  viewB  of  %  physidart'wfto  thinks  he  has  cured  a 
man  by  calomel-baths,  becalisethe  patient*  <5>p«tfv  well  nearly 
a  year  after.  Every  one  kuowis  therd  are  long  retnissions  in 
this  disease,  and  I  have  had  several  patients  who  have  kept 
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t  of  the  asylum  for  a  year  or  two,  but  they  inevitably  come 
3k  to  die.  Whatever  the  hopes  of  the  therapeutics  of  the 
ure,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  wander  through  the  pharma- 
MBia  in  search  of  a  drug  to  cure  a  disease  which  depends 
entially  on  structural  changes,  when  we  know  that  these, 
least  in  the  brain,  are  not  remedied  by  medicines. 

^^  In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that  what  is  called  general 
ralysis  of  the  insane  is  a  special  form  of  brain-disease,  that 
has  a  definite  and  regular  course,  with  peculiar  mental 
nptoms,  wliich  almost  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
ms  of  disease  in  which  body  and  mind  decay  together." 

Dr.  Ilughlings  Jackson  has  published  a  sound  practical 
per  "  On  the  Boutine  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  in  Cases 
Cerebral  Disease,"  in  which  he  further  supports  the  view 
licli  he  advocated  some  years  ago,  that  ^Wery  striking 
hthalmoscopic  changes  may  exist  when  the  patient  believes 
sit  his  sight  is  good,  and  when  he  can  read  the  smallest 
pe."  There  are  few  cases,  he  observes,  on  which  such 
ferent  opinions  are  given  as  those  of  cerebral  tumors  and 
ler  kinds  of  ^^  coai'se  diseases,"  under  which  term  he  includes 
t  only  tumors,  ordinarily  so  called,  but  all  kinds  of  adven- 
ious  products.  "  They  often  begin  by  symptoms  which  are 
t  specially  nervous,  although  really  dependent  on  brain- 
^ease.  The  early  symptoms  are  often  put  down  to  stomach 
rangement,  to  overwork,  or  to  some  other  minor  cause, 
le  patient  ia  naturally  very  anxious  to  put  forward  the  view 
at  his  severe  headache,  vomiting,  etc.,  ai*e  owing  only  to 
me  temporary  derangement,  and  mostly  accuses  the  liver. 
B  may  urge!  tiiat  his  illness  began  by  ^  attacks  of  bile.'  I 
.ve  known  the  friends  of  a  patient  lament  bitterly  the  differ- 
t  opinions  that  have  been  given  at  the  early  ivnd  late  stages 

a  case  of  cerebral  tumor«  Eveiy  practitioner  will  know 
peases  of  young  men  who  have  first  severe  headache,  and 
trhaps  urgent  vomitings  and  scarcely  other  symptoms,  and 
lio  occasionally  for  weeksi,  or  even  for  months,  remain  able 

do  their  work  somehow,  especially  i^  as  occasionally  hap- 
ins^  the  severe  pain  in  tlie  head  only  edmes  on  in  the  night. 
be  absence  of  renal  disease  being  ascertained,  the  symptoms 
e  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ^  coarse '  disease  inside 
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the  head.  We  often  see  patients  blind  from  optic  neuritis, 
especially  in  children  who  are  reported  to  have  had  '  bilious 
fever/  It  is  frequently  the  ^  fever '  that  attends  coarse 
disease  of  the  brain.  I  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope would  sometimes  save  us  from  the  mistake  of  declar- 
ing the  symptoms  of  a  case  to  be  of  non-cerebral  origin, 
because,  superficially  considered,  they  seem  to  refer  to  other 
organs  than  the  brain.  In  all  such  cases  the  ophthalmoscope 
should  be  used,  whether  the  patient  complains  of  defect  of 
sight  or  not^  and  when  he  can  read  the  smallest  type.  Although 
the  absence  of  optic  neuritis  would  not  negative  the  exiBtence 
of  coarse  disease  witliin  the  cranium,  the  presence  of  the  neu- 
ritis (double)  would,  I  think,  render  the  existence  of  this  kind 
of  change  almost  certain  in  manj-  cases  of  very  severe  head- 
ache without  renal  disease;  we  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I 
had  about  a  year  ago  a  patient  under  my  care,  the  whole 
course  of  whose  symptoms,  and  double  optic  neuritis  was  dis- 
covered, seemed  to  point  to  coarse  disease  of  the  braiQ ;  but 
there  was  no  such  change  found  post  mortem ;  the  brain  was 
very  much  wasted.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  double  optic  neu- 
ritis occurring  along  with  intense  headache,  and  especially 
with  vomiting  (perhaps  bilious),  is  almost  certain  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  coarse  disease  of  some  kind,  not  of  any  par- 
ticular kind,  within  the  cranium. 

"  In  cases  of  loss  of  speech  (aphasia),  there  may  occasionally 
be  discovered  marked  optic  neuritis,  when  there  is  nothing  in 
the  patient's  bearing  to  suggest  that  his  sight  is  defective. 

"In  children  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  ophthal- 
moscope when  they  suflfer  from  severe  cerebral  disease.  We 
occasionally  discover  optic  neuritis  in  a  child  whose  parents 
*  have  never  noticed  any  thing  the  matter  with  his  eyes.' 

"  In  cases  of  acute  cerebral  disease  the  patient  may  be  too 
ill  to  take  any  notice  of  our  attempts  to  test  his  sight.  Here, 
again,  we  must  use  the  ophthalmoscope." 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  series  of  cases,  original  and 
collected,  in  which  optic  neuritis  from  various  intercranial 
causes  lias  not  produced  injury  of  sight,  and  with  a  warning 
against  our  mistaking  mere  physiological  peculiarities  for 
morbid  changes  of  the  optic  disks. 
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Dr.  Charles  Elam,  the  author  of  "  A  Physician's  Prob- 
3m,"  has  lately  read  at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
ociety  a  paper  upon  "  Partial  Acute  Idiopathic  Cerebritis,'' 
[id  although  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  profession  gen- 
ially will  indorse  all  his  views,  his  memoir,  which  is  chiefly 
evoted  to  the  contrasts  between  general  and  partial  acute 
liopathic  cerebritis,  is  deserving  of  notice,  and  may  prove 
refill  if  only  by  the  further  investigations  to  which  it  may 

"  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  liistory  9f  partial  cere- 
ritis  is  the  occurrence  of  remissions  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ise,  often  so  marked  as  to  simulate  restoration  to  healtli.  This 
as  illustrated  by  some  cases  both  of  constitutional  origin, 
id  arising  from  external  violence.  In  two  of  these,  where 
le  patients  had  been  for  some  time  apparently  moribund, 
lere  was  so  entire  a  remission  of  all  the  symptoms  that  for 
una  hours  nothing  could  be  detected  indicative  of  any  disease 
liatever.  One  was  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  where  there 
as  a  fissure  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  left  parietal 
>ne  down  to  the  foramen  magnum,  Tliis  kind  of  remission, 
^iiibined  with  the  previous  history,  was  shown  to  be  char- 
jteristic  of  this  disease,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 
he  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  not  diflScult.  It  differs  from 
le  various  forms  of  ^  softening,'  clinically  as  thus :  1.  From 
le  apoplectic  form,  in  the  absence  of  aphasia  and  paralysis 
;  well  as  other  general  features  of  progress.  2.  From  the 
mvulsive  form,  in  the  absence  of  epileptiform  attacks  at  the 
3ginning,  and  the  greater  constancy  and  duration  of  the  con- 
ilsions  when  established  later  on  in  the  affection.  In  this 
Lsease,  also,  convulsion  lasts  to  the  end ;  while  in  softening 
aath  is  generally  *  tranquil  and  peaceful.'  3.  From  the 
elirious  form,  by  the  mode  of  invasion,  which  is  never  by 
Blirinm  ;  and  by  the  less  marked  character  of  this  symptom 
ironghout.  The  pathological  features  also  differ  materially 
•om  white  softening.  The  color  alone  is  a  sufficient  dis- 
nction  from  the  ^  red '  and  *  yellow'  forms.  Besides  many 
ther  important  differences,  the  section  is  distinctive,  being 
epressed  in  partial  cerebritis,  very  often  elevated,  as  though 
vollen   in  softening.     The  general   aspect  of    the  disease 
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makes  it  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  typlins.  Irora 
this  it  is  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  invasion,  and  the 
marked  preponderance  of  active  brain-symptoms.  The  etiology 
of  this  disease  is  closely  allied  to  constitutional  cachexia?, 
chiefly  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  to  hereditary  predisposition. 
The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable ;  but  there  are  considera- 
tions, both  of  a  clinical  and  pathological  nature,  that  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  always  fatal.  In  ti'eatment, 
although  little  can  be  done  of  a  curative  nature,  there  is  a  fact 
which  is  occasionally  of  the  highest  importance  to  remember. 
For  business  or  family  reasons  it  is  often  especially  desirable 
to  obtain  a  few  hours  of  clear  intelligence.  This  occurs  in  the 
remissions  already  referred  to ;  and  the  practical  point  in 
question  is  this :  that  this  remission  may  be  often  insured  in 
the  early  and  middle  stages  of  the  disease  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  smart  purgative,  as  a  drop  of  Croton-oil,  with  or  without  a 
blister  to  the  head." 
•    Dr.  Elam  concludes  his  paper  with  the  following 

Tabular  View  of  the  Cmit/ra^U  hetween  General  and  Partid 

Acute  Idiopathic  Cerehritis, 

General  Cerebritis.  Partial  Cerebrttis. 

1.  Complications, 

Never  confined  to  tlie  brainwb- 
stance  alone.  Meningitis,  local 
or  general,  always  present. 


Described  as  inflainmatioa  of  the 
brain-substanco  alone,  the  me- 
ninges being  anaffected. 


Extending  tbrougb  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  encephalon,  except 
the  meninges. 


2.  Extent 

Partial ;  generally  a  small  patfK 
limited  to  a  portion  of  one  «<*«• 
usually  superficial. 


3.  Period  of  Life, 


Occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirty;  never  after 
thirty-five. 


Rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  before  the 
age  of  forty. 


4.  Mode  of  Invasion, 


By  vomiting. 


By  fainting,  or  a  very  sliglit  apo 
plectiform  seizure. 
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Always  in  death. 


6.  Terminati&n. 

Very  fatal,  but  perhaps  not  so  nni- 
formly  so  as  the  "general"  form. 


6.  General  Symptoms^  Duration^  and  Progress, 


Symptoms  comparatiTely  mild,  and 
wanting  in  general  significance. 
Progress  uniform  and  uninter- 
rupted, from  commencement  to 
death,  which  occurs  between  the 
second  and  twelfth  day. 


Symptoms  most  varied  and  severe. 
Progress  never  uniform,  but 
broken  by  remissions,  sometimes 
so  complete  as  to  simulate  perfect 
restoration  to  health.  Duration, 
from  three  to  sij  weeks. 


I^one. 


Generally  none. 


7.  Prodromata. 

Always  present;  sometimes  of  a 
somatic,  sometimes  of  a  psychical 
order,  or  both. 

8.  Paralysis. 

Some  marked  weakness,  but  varia- 
ble and  dubious. 

9.  Convulsions, 


^one,  until  very  near  the  close. 


Always  present  at  some,  and  gener- 
ally at  an  early,  period  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  persistent  to  the  end. 


10.  Coma. 


Only  occurring  at  the  close  of  life. 


Occura  early,  sometimes  at  the  earli- 
est symptom  ;  departs  and  recurs 
irregularly. 


^ild  and  inconstant 


11.  Delirium. 

More  irritable  and  violent  in  charac- 
ter; often  muttering;  not  con- 
stant 
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Art.  III. — Medico-Legal  Kote^  on  the  Case  of  Edward  H, 
liuloff;  with  Observations  vpon^  and  MeasuremenUof, 
his  Craninm^  Brain^  etc.^  By  George  Burr,  M.  D.,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.    PREsroENT    AND    Gentlemen    of    the    Medioo-Legil 
Society  : 

In  rising  to  submit  for  your  consideration  what  I  am 
about  to  present,  I  do  so  with  a  certain  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment, caused  by  a  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  do  justice  to 
yom*  expectations,  and  an  apprehension  that  my  paper  may 
not  be  sufficiently  complete  to  make  it  any  thing  like  a  Buit- 
able  contribution  to  the  objects  of  your  Society.  If  what  I  am 
now  about  to  lay  before  you  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  your 
approval  and  commendation,  I  shall  be  abundantly  compen- 
sated. If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  faults  should  be  too  glaring? 
and  its  deficiencies  too  apparent,  I  respectfully  beg  permission 
to  bespeak,  beforehand,  your  liberal  indulgence. 

Edward  H.  Ruloff  was  executed  at  Binghamton,  X.  T.* 
on  the  18th  day  of  May  last  (1871),  for  the  murder  of  Freder- 
ick A.  Mirrick. 

In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  various  points  of 
alleged  error  on  the  trial ;  the  several  medico-legal  questions 
connected  with  the  case,  as  well  as  the  more  satisfactorily  to 
compare  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man  with  the  post- 
mortem examinations,  and  the  size,  form,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cranium  and  brain ;  the  circumstances  attending 
the  homicide,  and  the  previous  history  of  Ruloff,  should  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  The  circumstances  of  the  murder  for 
which  he  was  convicteii  and  executed  are  substantially  m 
follows : 

Mirrick  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Halbert  Brotherp,  dry- 
goods  merchants,  doing  business  in  Binghamton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  a  fellow-clerk,  Gilbert  S.  Burrows,  occupied  tlie 
store  as  a  sleeping-apartment — a  bed  or  cot  was  so  airanged, 
that  it  could  readily  be  prepared  for  such  a  purpose  after  the 

*  Read  before  tbe  Medico-I^gal  Society  of  New  York  City,  September 
14,  1871. 
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osincss  of  the  day  had  closed.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
aj,  August  17, 1870,  at  about  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock, 
lese  young  men  were  awakened  by  some  unusual  noise, 
'hen  they  discovered  three  men  standing  near  their  bed. 
'hese  men  had  burglariously  entered  the  store,  and  had  made 
)me  progress  in  removing  packages  of  silk  goods.  Two,  at 
«st,  of  the  men  wore  masks.  The  two  clerks  sprang  from 
leir  bed,  and  a  conflict  immediately  ensued — they  attacking 
le-  burglars.  Mirrick  drew  a  pistol  and  snapped  it  t^vlce  at 
lem,  when  two  of  them  retreated  down-stairs  into  a  lower 
ory.  The  third  remained,  and  struck  Burrows  on  the  head 
ith  an  iron  chisel ;  but  he  was  immediately  thrown  down  by 
arrows,  who  wrenched  the  chisel  from  his  hand,  and  with  it 
ruck  him  a  blow,  inflicting  a  wound  over  tlie  right  eye. 
[irrick  likewise  struck  the  prostrate  burglar  a  blow  with  the 
mod  top  of  a  stool,  such  as  is  used  in  counting-rooms  ;  upon 
bich  he  (the  burglar)  called  loudly  upon  his  retreating  com- 
ides  for  help.  They  immediately  returned.  The  first,  as  he 
cached  the  head  of  the  stairs  coming  from  the  lower  story, 
as  seized  by  Mirrick,  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  during 
liich  tlie  burglar  (now  known  to  be  Jarvis)  was  thrown  upon 
is  back  over  a  counter,  and  Mirrick  was  above  or  over  him, 
aiding  him  in  that  position.  As  the  other  or  third  burglar 
ime  up  the  stairs.  Burrows,  supposing  his  first  man  disabled, 
ivanced  to  meet  him,  and  tlirew  his  chisel  at  him,  which 
K>k  effect  upon  his  scalp.  This  burglar  returned  the  assault 
y  firing  a  pistol  three  times  in  quick  succession  ;  the  last 
lot,  striking  the  bannister,  caused  slivers  to  fly  into  Burrows's 
^ce,  when  he,  supposing  himself  seriously  wounded,  made  no 
irther  attempts  at  resistance.  The  third  burglar  then  passed 
irectly  to  where  Mirrick  and  Jarvis  were  engaged,  and,  seiz- 
ig  Mirrick's  head  by  his  left  hand,  drew  it  on  one  side,  and 
ischarged  the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  its  back  part.  The 
all  entered  on  the  right  of  the  occiput,  passed  into  the  cavity 
f  the  cranium,  wounding  the  right  lateral  sinus,  and  a  portion 
f  it  was  afterward  found  upon  the  floor  of  the  right  lateral 
entricle.  Death  ensued  in  about  an  hour.  The  burglars 
nmediately  fled.  Meantime,  Burrows  had  given  the  alarm, 
nd  oflBcers  and  citizens  rallied.     Pursuit  was  instituted,  but 
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no  trace  of  the  burglars  could  be  found.  During  the  ensmng 
day  the  authorities,  both  of  the  county  and  city,  were  actively 
engaged  ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
arrest  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Patrols  were  stationed, 
during  the  succeeding  night,  to  watch  every  ayenue  of  egt^ 
from  the  town.  Ruloff  was  arrested  about  one  o'clock  that 
night  by  the  patrol  stationed  along  the  Erie  Railway  track, 
east  of  Binghamton.  When  first  observed,  he  was  stealthily 
making  his  way  along  the  track  in  an  easterly  direction.  He 
was  ordered  to  halt  several  times,  but  refused ;  just  then  a 
train  of  cars,  coming  up,  intercepted  the  approach  of  the 
patrol  to  him,  and,  when  the  train  had  passed,  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Two  hours  later  he  was  discovered  in  an  out-honse 
on  premises  adjoining  the  railway.  He  was  then  taken  to 
town,  and  locked  up  in  jail.  The  next  day  he  was  brought 
before  the  coroner's  jury,  when  he  gave  liis  name  as  Charles 
Augustus ;  afterw^ard  it  was  George  Williams.  Up  to  this 
time  he  was  unknown  to  every  person  present.  While  before 
the  coroner's  jury,  and  undergoing  an  examination,  he  vas 
recognized  as  Edward  H.  Ruloff  by  Hon.  Ransom  Balcom,  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  whom,  in  tbrmer  yearSj 
Ruloff  had  been  on  trial.  After  having  been  examined  at 
some  length,  the  coroner  discharged  him ;  but,  soon  after, 
new  facts  coming  to  light,  he  was  pursued,  retaken,  and 
brought  back  to  jail.  The  next  morning  (Friday)  the  bodies 
of  two  men  were  discovered  floating  in  tlie  Chenango  River. 
On  bringing  them  to  the  shore,  portions  of  false  faces  were 
found  hanging  by  strings  about  their  necks ;  one  had  received 
a  wound,  as  from  a  blow  upon  the  left  side  of  the  forehead ;  ^ 
ball  of  twine,  corresponding  in  all  respects  with  that  with 
which  the  bundles  of  silk  goods  had  been  secured,  was  found 
^n  one  of  their  pockets  ;  the  bits,  with  whidi  the  back-door  of 
the  store  had  been  bored,  were  also  found  in  another  pocket; 
and  other  circumstances,  which  fully  identified  them  as  the 
bodies  of  two  of  the  three  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  h 
attempting  to  wade  across  the  Chenango  River,  in  their  flight 
from  the  store,  they  had  plimged  into  deep  water,  and  h«d 
been  drowned.  During  tlie  day  a  photographic  picture  of  the 
bodies,  as  they  lay  side  by  side,  was  taken,  with  a  view  to  sub 
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sequent  identification.  Ruloff,  on  being  brought  to  view  the 
bodies,  denied  all  acquaintance  with  or  knowledge  of  them. 
The  coroner  now  decided  to  hold  him  (Ruloff)  in  custody,  to 
await  the  action  of  the  next  grand  jury. 

A  bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  Ruloff  at  the  Sep- 
tember term  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  On  being 
arraigned,  he  interposed  the  general  plea  of  not  guilty.  The 
trial,  on  his  own  motion,  was  put  over  until  the  next  January 
term. 

At  the  ensuing  January  term  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  held  in  and  for  the  county  of  Broome,  the  trial 
took  place :  Hon.  Henry  Hogeboom,  of  the  county  of  Colum- 
bia, and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding.     Hon.  M. 
B.  Champlain,  Attorney-General,  Peter  W.  Hopkins,  Esq., 
District  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Broome,  and  Lewis  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  a  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appeared  for 
the  people;  and  George  Becker  and  N.  D.  Whitney,  Esqrs.,  of 
Binghamton,  and  Hon.  Charles  L.  Beale,  of  Columbia  County, 
for  the  prisoner.     The  trial  continued  for  eight  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree;   and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  the  3d  day  of  March  following.     On  the  25th  day 
of  January,  1871,  Judge  Hogeboom  allowed  a  writ  of  error, 
which  brought  the  case  before  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  held  at  Albany  on  the  7th  day  of  February ;  but, 
in  allowing  the  writ  of  error.  Judge  Hogeboom  refused  to 
grant  a  stay  of  proceedings.     The  case  was  argued  at  this 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judgment  and 
sentence  of  the  Broome  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  aflSrmed. 
On  the  28th  day  of  February,  three  days  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution.  Judge  Rapallo,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
(»eals,  allowed  a  fiirther  writ  of  error,  and  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings, thus  bringing  the  case  before  that  tribunal.     The  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  finding  of  the  courts  below,  and  Ru- 
loff was  taken  before  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  session  at  Elmira  in  April,  and  was  there  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  the  18th  day  of  May.     The  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  on  that  day,  and  Ruloff  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  with  his  life. 
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The  points  of  alleged  error  upon  which  the  case  went  up 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  of  a  purely  legal  character,  and 
do  not  involve  questions  in  medical  or  physiological  science. 
There  was  no  pretence  of  insanity  at  the  trial — no  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  pistol-shot  wound  in  causing  the  death 
of  Mirrick. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  entirely  useless  to  refer  to  at  least 
two  of  the  points  of  alleged  error  which  the  plaintiff  in  error 
(Ruloff)  urged  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  clerks  b^an 
the  affray.  When  first  awakened,  they  discovered  the  three 
burglars  standing  near  the  bed,  and  they  at  once  attacked 
them,  Mirrick  snapping  his  pistol  two  or  three  times.  Two 
of  the  burglars  retreated  down-stairs,  the  other  returned  the 
assault  by  striking  Burrows  on  the  head  with  the  chisel.  It 
was  argued  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  the  subsequent  kill- 
ing could  not  be,  as  the  jury  had  found,  "  murder  in  the  first 
degree,"  but  that  at  most  it  was  one  of  the  lower  grades  of 
manslaughter ;  that  at  the  time  Mirrick  himself  was  engaged 
in  "  a  felonious  attempt  unnecessarily  to  kill  an  intercepted 
felon,  and  was  doing  him  great  bodily  harm ;  that  the  killing 
was  done  in  resisting  such  attempt,  without  felonious  intent," 
and  that  "  in  making  this  attempt,  Mirrick  was  himself  a 
wrong-doer,  and  not  under  the  full  protection  of  the  law." 

During  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  requested  the 
judge  to  charge  in  favor  of  thifl  view,  of  the  transaction  as  a 
matter  of  law;  this  his  Honor  declined  to  do,  holding  that 
they  were  questions  of  fact  upon  which  the  jury  must  find. 

Another  point  was  somewhat  novel.  It  was  important 
that  the  bodies  of  the  two  drowned  men  should  be  identified. 
No  one  who  saw  them,  recognized  either  one.  They  had  lain 
in  the  water  two  days ;  were  now  exposed  to  a  warm  atmor 
pheref,  and  decomposition  was  rapidly  progressing;  and  unles 
their  present  appearance  could  be  preserved,  in  a  few  hour* 
all  hopes  of  recognition  would  be  gone.  A  photograp 
picture  was  therefore  taken  of  the  bodies,  which,  by  means  of 
a  stereoscopic  instrument,  enabled  acquaintances  subsequently 
to  recognize  in  them  the  persons  of  Jarvis  and  Dexter,  both 
ascertained  to  be  comrades  and  associates  of  Ruloff.    Counsel 
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for  the  prisoner  objected  on  the  trial  to  any  evidence  of  identi- 
fication being  received,  founded  upon  an  examination  of  the 
pictures.  The  objection  was  overruled,  and  exception  taken. 
In  this  case  there  were  other  circumstances  which  corrob- 
orated the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  identified  the 
bodies  from  viewing  the  pictures,  and  which  established 
their  identity  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  as  this  kind  of  evidence 
is  quite  likely  hereafter  to  be  employed  in  various  ways  upon 
the  trial  of  cases,  the  remai*ks  of  Judge  Potter,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding  the  General  Term,  in 
discussing  the  point,  may  very  properly  be  quoted.  He  says : 
"  It  is  the  every-day  practice  to  use  the  discoveries  in  science 
to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  As  well  might  we  deny 
the  use  of  the  compass  to  the  surveyor  or  mariner ;  the  mirror 
to  the  truthful  reflection  of  images ;  or  spectacles  to  aid  the 
failing  sight,  as  to  deny  in  this  day  of  advanced  science  the 
correctness,  in  greater  or  less  degree  depending  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  machine,  and  the  skilful  admission  of  light,  to 
the  photographic  instrument,  its  power  to  produce  likenesses; 
and  upon  the  principle,  also,  that  a  sworn  copy  can  be  proved 
when  the  original  is  lost  or  cannot  be  produced,  this  evidence 
was  admissible."  As  germane  to  this  point,  I  add  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  which,  although 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  is  somewhat  significant  of  the  future 
employment  of  photographs  upon  the  witness-stand : 

"  An  Australian  gentleman,  examining  a  mining  claim, 
was  seized,  stripped,  and  covered  with  tar  and  wool.  lie 
went  and  got  himself  photographed  in  this  guise,  and  sued 
his  assailants  for  two  thousand  dollars'  damages,  putting  in 
his  picture  as  evidence." 

All  the  points  of  alleged  error  made  in  the  case  of  Rulofi^ 
as  is  well  known,  were  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  Judge  Hogeboom  on  the  trial 
confirmed,  as  also  the  finding  of  the  jury.  It  is  proper  now 
to  state  that  Ruloff,  before  liis  execution,  admitted  that  the 
bodies  found  in  the  Chenango  River  were  those  of  Jarvis  and 
Dexter ;  that  he  had  been  associated  with  them  for  years ;  that 
he  was  the  third  man  present  in  the  store  that  night;  and 
that  he  fired  the  shot  which  was  fatal  to  Mirrick.     He,  how- 
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ever,  disclaimed  all  intention  of  murder  on  entering  the  store, 
and  declared  that,  if  the  young  men  had  kept  quiet,  tliey 
would  not  have  been  harmed. 

This  admission  of  Ruloff  of  the  correctness  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  case,  while  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  lead  us  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  our  courts,  yet  it  should  inspire 
us  with  confidence  in  their  ability  to  ferret  out  crime,  and  in 
the  correctness  of  their  fihdings,  when  the  law  is  administered 
by  an  able  and  upright  judge,  and  the  facts  are  passed  upon 
by  a  conscientious  and  fearless  jury. 

Long  before  the  murder  of  Mirrick,  Ruloff  had  attained  an 
extensive  and  wide-spread  notoriety  for  crime.     Not  only  in 
the  public  estimation  was  he  thus  connected,  but  in  the  re- 
corded judicial  proceedings  of  our  State  his  name  stands  con- 
spicuous.    Nearly  thirty  years  ago  (in  1842)  he  first  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  in  the  county  of  Tompkins.    He 
here  engaged  in  various  avocations — laboring,  teadiing  school, 
studying    medicine  with    a   botanic   physician,  and  finally 
practising  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  botanic  physician.    He 
also  gave  some  lectures  on  phrenology.     He  married  a  young 
lady  of  that  vicinity,  and  in  due  time  a  daughter  was  added 
to  his  household.     Both  his  wife  and  child  suddenly  disap- 
peared.   Neither  has  been  seen  or  heard  from  since  the  24th 
day  of  June,  1845.     The  accounts  which  Ruloff  gave  for  their 
di3a])pearance  were  contradictory  and  evasive.     It  was  kno\m 
that  disputes  and  bad  feeling  had  been  engendered  between 
him  and  his  wife,  and  her  family,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  and 
that  he  had  sunk  their  bodies  in  the  waters  of  the  Cayuga 
Lake.     That  belief  prevails  to  this  day. 

Ruloff  was  soon  after  arrested  for  the  supposed  crime.  An 
indictment  for  forcibly  abducting  and  imprisoning  his  wife 
was  found  against  him,  and  in  January,  1846,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  this  offence  and  sentenced  to  the  State-prison  at  Au- 
burn for  ten  years.  This  term  he  served  out  in  prisoiu  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  while  in  the  office 
of  the  warden,  before  he  had  passed  outside  the  walls,  he  was 
again,  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Tompkins  County  on  an  in- 
dictment charging  him  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  he 
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was  at  once  taken  back  to  the  Tompkins  County  jail.  This 
indictment  was  never  brought  to  trial,  a  nolle  j[>rosequi  hsLving 
been  entered  in  the  matter ;  but  in  June  following  (1856),  an 
indictment  for  the  murder  of  his  child  was  found  against  him, 
upon  which  he  was  arraigned  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  On  ap- 
plication to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  appearing  that  an  impartial 
trial  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  county  of  Tompkins,  an  or- 
der was  made  that  the  indictment  be  tried  in  the  county  of 
Tioga.  The  cause  (liaving  previously  been  removed  from  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certio- 
rari) came  on  for  trial  at  the  Tioga  Circuit,  before  the  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  28th  day  of  October,  1856.— (  Vide  3  Parker's  Criminal 
Reports^  p.  401.)  Upon  this  trial  the  prosecution  relied  upon 
certain  facts  and  circumstances  to  make  out  their  case,  they 
having  no  proof  by  direct  evidence  that  the  child  was  dead  or 
had  been  murdered,  or  that  her  dead  body  had  ever  been  found 
or  seen  by  any  one.  The  jury,  instructed  by  the  court  that 
the  corpus  delicti,  the  body  of  the  crime,  could  be  "  established 
by  circumstances  proved  so  strong  and  intense  as  to  produce 
the  full  certainty  of  death,"  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
Euloff  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

Thus,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  several  juries  en- 
gaged in  this  case,  the  anomalous  fact  was  established  that 
Ruloff  abducted  his  wife  and  murdered  his  child,  although 
they  both  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  has  been 
heard  from  since. 

The  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Sixth  Ju- 
dicial District,  composed  of  Judges  Mason,  Gray,  and  Balcom, 
affirmed  the  rulings  and  findings  of  the  Tioga  Circuit,  Judge 
Balcom  dissenting;  and  at  a  subsequent  term  of  the  same 
court,  Ruloff  made  a  motion  for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  which 
he  argued  in  person,  but  which  was  denied,  and  he  was  again 
sentenced  to  be  Jiauged.  A  stay  of  proceedings  was,  however, 
at  length  obtained  by  his  counsel,  and  a  writ  of  error  allowed, 
which  brought  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the 
verdict  and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  set  aside, 
and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

It  was  pending  these  proceedings,  while  lying  in  jail  at 
Ithaca,  that  Ruloff  became  acquainted  with  young  Jarvis,  then 
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a  sprightly  lad,  and  also  with  his  mother,  the  wife  of  the  jail- 
er, over  both  of  whom  Ruloff  obtained  a  most  powerful  anA 
fatal  influence,  and  by  whose  agency  it  is  supposed  he  wa 
enabled  to  break  jail  and  escape.     This  he  did,  and  while 
fugitive,  and  wandering  about  the  hills  of  Western  Pennsyl 
vania,  he  froze  his  foot,  causing  the  deformity  which  connecte 
him  with  so  much  certainty  with  the  crime  at  Binghamton. 

Ruloff  was  in  time  retaken  and  brouglit  back  to  Ithac 
About  this  time  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  havi 
been  made  known,  the  public  indignation  culminated  in  a  de 
termination  on  a  day  appointed' to  force  the  jail  and  to  inflic 
upon  Ruloff  the  punishment  which  they  believed  he  had  evad 
by  the  technicalities  of  the  law.     The  day  before  the  appoin 
time,  the  sheriff  quietly  removed  him  to  the  jail  of  Cayu 
County,  where  he  remained  until  the  order  for  his  release  w 
received. 

At  this  result  the  disappointment  and  excitement  of  th 
people  of  Tompkins   Coimty  and  vicinity  became  intense. 
They  believed  that  a  felon  had  escaped  a  just  and  well-de- 
served punishment.     And  when  the  enormity  of  the  crime 


remembered,  no  less  than  the  murder  of  his  own  wife  and  child, 
the  successful  concealment  of  the  bodies,  the  tact  and  ability 
he  had  displaj'^ed  in  the  various  legal  proceedings,  his  reputa- 
tion for  scholastic  attainments,  and  the  success  with  which  they 
believed  justice  had  been  foiled,  all  conspired  to  produce  a  de- 
gree of  exasperation  throughout  the  entire  community  hereto- 
fore unequalled.  With  the  lapse  of  years  this  excitement  had 
died  away,  but  the  deep  conviction  of  Ruloff's  guilt  remained. 
When,  therefore,  he  appeared  again  upon  the  scene  as  a  parti- 
cipant in  the  murder  of  Mirrick,  at  Binghamton,  the  popular 
excitement  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  public 
sentiment  now  demanded  that  justice  should  not  again  be 
evaded ;  but  that  the  law  should  be  vindicated  and  its  penal- 
ties paid.  And  when  subsequent  events  connected  with  bis 
life  were  made  known,  exaggerated  and  colored  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were  by  the  newspaper  press,  he  came  to  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye ;  while  his  attainments  in 
learning,  and  the  intellectual  ability  he  had  displayed  in  van 
0U3  ways — his  plans,  his  successes,  his  trials,  his  escapes — ha 
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in  the  imagination  of  the  people  surrounded  his  history  with  a 
tinge  of  romance  not  inferior  to  that  of  Eugene  Aram. 

After  Huloff 's  release  from  tlie  custody  of  the  sheriff  of 
Tompkins  County,  in  18G0,  he  seems  to  have  at  once  fallen 
nto  a  life  of  criminal  associations  and  practices.  K  we  can 
relieve  his  own  declaration,  however,  he  desired  to  pursue  an 
lonorable  course,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in 
S'orth  Carolina,  when  a  cry  of  distress  from  Jar\'is,  who  was 
n  jail  at  Buffalo,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  situation  at  the 
South,  and  go  to  the  relief  of  his  former  friend. 

From  this  time  the  associations  of  the  two  were  intimate, 
riiey  established  their  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
vhence  they  made  incursions  upon  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
ry  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of 
lupport.  Ruloff  also  was  engaged  upon  the  work  on  phil- 
)logy,  which  he  had  projected,  and  of  the  success  of  which  he 
leems  to  have  had  the  most  extravagant  anticipations.  He 
ivas,  however,  unfortunate  in  being  frequently  caught  while 
naking  his  forays  upon  the  public.  During  the  ten  years 
rem  1860  to  1870,  under  various  aliases,  he  served  terms  of 
mprisonment  in  the  State-prison  at  Sing  Sing,  in  theCounect- 
cut  State-prison  at  Wethersfield,  and  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State-prison  at  Concord. 

Kuloff,  as  has  been  stated,  was  executed  by  hanging,  on  the 
LSth  day  of  May,  1871.  The  mode  selected  was  by  jerking 
lim  up  while  standing  upon  his  feet,  by  letting  fall  a  heavy 
veight. 

For  the  observations  made  at  the  time  of  the  execution, 
he  post-mortem  appearances,  the  preparation  of  the  specimen, 
he  measurements  of  the  cranium  and  face,  and  the  notes  upon 
he  brain,  I  am  indebted  to  my  son,  Daniel  S.  Burr,  M.  D., 
vho  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  who  conducted  the  ex- 
iminations  with  accuracy  and  care. 

A  few  involuntary  movements,  of  the  arms  particularly, 
mmediately  followed  Kuloff 's  suspension ;  but  there  was  no 
truggling,  no  convulsions,  no  discoloration  or  distortion  of  the 
features,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  life  was  extinct.  Thirty  hours 
ifter  death,  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  by  dividing 
:he  neck  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebne.  No 
examination  of  the  body  was  had. 
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The  Neck. — A  diesection  of  tlie  neck  was  first  made.    The 
mark  of  the  cord  around  the  neck  was  distinct.     There  was  no 


ecchymosis  in  the  Babcntaneous  tissoe ;  hnt  the  skin  where  it 
had  been  compresaed  by  the  cord  had  become  hardened,  and 
somewhat  resembled  a  narrow  strip  of  parchment.     The  ver- 
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»ne  were  all  entire,  tlie  odontoid  proceBs  was  unbroken,  and 
!  tranaveree  ligament  was  not  ruptured. 

The  Head. — TLe  countenance  was  pale,  no  tumefaction  of 
t  face.  The  lena  of  the  right  eye  was  found  to  be  fractured, 
e  brain  was  removed  and  weighed,  the  sotY  parts  dissected 
ay,  when  the  bones  of  the  head  were  subjected  to  the  pro- 
s  of  maceration,  and  a  preparation  has  since  been  made. 

The  Cranium. — The  outlines  of  the  cranium  are  not  un- 
nmetrical.  The  outer  surface  is  uniform,  and  presents  the 
lal  r^ular  convexity,  with  the  exception  of  several  promi- 
it  points.  The  occipital  and  two  parietal  protuberances 
!  unusnally  large,  and  the  sammlt  in  front  of  the  vertex  is 
.rkedly  prominent. 

In  size,  the  cranium  is  much  beyond  the  average,  as  will 

seen  by  reference  to  the  several  measurements  hereinafter 
'en.  la  sliape  it  is  more  circular  than  the  best-formed  cra- 
i.  There  is  great  breadth  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  re- 
ms.     The  base  is  also  broad.     Tlie  general  expression  which 


external  view  gives,  ia  that  of  a  dull,  heavy,  and  somewhat 
irse  organization.  The  forehead  is  not  high,  and  is  retreat- 
r,  although  the  facial  angle  is  not  lessened,  owing  to  the 


\ 
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projecting  of  the  superciliary  ridges.     On  sawing  througb.  ^^ 
remove  the  calvarium,  tlie  unusual  thickness  of  the  walls  ca'C^^^ 
under  notice.     The  thickest  portion  is  over  the  left  orbit,  a-3tti 
measures  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  tliinnest  is  in  the  n'p^U 
temporal  region,  where  its  thickness  is  one-quarter  of  an  in^zziK 

The  internal  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  cranium  prese^mts 
some  points  of  interest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  surffc^^^ce 
is  not  as  distinctly  indented  by  the  convolutions  of  tlie  brcirain 
as  is  usual ;  neither  is  it  as  regularly  concave  or  dome-li 
Tliat  portion  which  is  over  the  anterior  fossa  is  very  thi 
and  runs  down  from  the  groove  for  tlie  longitudinal  sinus  in 
a  straight,  smooth  plane,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Wliile  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  the  inferior  portioiL      of 
its  sides  are  diaphanous,  and  transmit  a  certain  degree       of 
light,  the  upper  portion  is  comparatively  opaque.     This  rr-Mar 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  lower  convolutions  ^m^nd 
inferior  portions  of  the  brain  were  more   active  than    -fcLe 
superior. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  cranium  mii<ie, 
tollowing  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,*  viz. : 

1.  Occipito-frontal  or  longitudinal  diameter 7fl  inches. 

2.  Frontal  or  anterior  transvereo  diameter 5^V     ** 

8.  Depth  of  snpra-orbital  plates l\i     " 

4.  Frontal  altitude 2,V  " 

5.  Bi-temporal  diameter 6^  " 

6.  Parietal  altitude,  or  height  of  middle  lobes 4tV  " 

7.  Antero-posterior  diameter,  or  length  of  middle  lobes 2}  " 

8.  Bi-parietal  diameter 6  " 

9.  Posterior  transverse  diameter 4^  J  " 

11.  Vertical  diameter,  or  depth  ot*  skull 5\l  " 

U.  Occipito-frontal  arch 15|i  " 

15.  Frontal  arch U\\     '' 

16.  Parietal  arch 14tV     " 

ir.  Occipital  arch 11,^     " 

18.  Horizontal  periphery 22-ff     " 

19.  Meato-frontal  diameter 4tV     *' 

20.  Meato-parietal  diameter 8f  |     " 

21.  Meato- occipital  diameter 4,V  .  " 

*  The  Mensuration  of  the  Human  Skull,  by  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  Di 
etc.,  etc.  (Reprinted  from  the  North  American  Medico-GhirurgicAl  R*" 
view,  September,  1861.)    PhiJadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1861. 
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J.  Mcato-inalar  diameter 8^  inches. 

).  Meato-alveolar  diameter ;  4yV  " 

L  Meato-mental  diameter 5  " 

).  Intcr-aaricular  diameter,  or  breadth  of  ba.-^e 4^^  *' 

>.  Position  of  the  foramen  magnain : 

a.  From  anterior  margin  of  foramen  to  incisor  alveoli. .  S^-  ** 

b.  From  posterior  margin  to  the  occiput 1^  " 

J.  Antero-posterior  diameter  of  tlie  foramen  magnum l^-J  " 

r.  Transverse  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum 1^  " 

).  Shape  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Tlie  size  or  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  has  been 
stimated  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Meigs,  by  mul- 
plying  certain  measurements  of  different  portions  of  the 
eternal  cranium  together,  with  the  following  result : 

Anterior  fossa 24^  cubic  inches. 

Middle  fossa 54|     "         ** 

Posterior  fossa GG^V   "         " 

Total 145^Vo"         '* 

This,  at  best,  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  actual  size  of 
ic  cavity,  and  the  total  seems  too  large.  A  careful  revision 
f  the  calculations  discovers  ho  error,  and  the  result  is  given 
5  above. 

A  further  calculation  was  made  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
se length,  fhe  average  breadtli,  and  the  average  height  of 
le  skull  together,  and  the  result  by  this  calculation  gave,  as 
le  size  of  the  cranial  cavity,  140  cubic  inches. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  measurements 
•e  external,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  unusual  thickness  of 
le  skull  (twice,  at  least,  that  of  ordinary  skulls),  they  would 
idicate  a  larger  cavity  than  actually  existed. 

The  entire  cavity  was  subsequently  filled  with  the  meal  of 
idian  com ;  this  was  poured  out  into  a  square  box,  and 
leasured  109  cubic  inches.  This  is  probably  a  little  below 
le  actual  capacity  of  Euloff 's  cranium,  as  the  meal  may  not 
ave  filled  up  every  part  of  the  cavity.  In  estimating  its  size 
:  120  cubic  inches,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  its  true  measure 
lent. 

The  Face. — The  outlines  of  the  face  are  broad  and  angular, 
[id,  but  for  the  projection  of  the  chin,  the  facial  line  would  be 
VOL.  V.  47 
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nearly  perpendicular.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  wide  apart; 
the  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the  nasal  bones  short ;  the  upper 
jaw  not  projecting,  but  broad  ;  the  lower  jaw  likewise  broad; 
the  chin  square  and  prominent ;  the  rami  strong,  and  stand- 
ing at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  base.  But  for  the  loss  of 
the  molar  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  would  be  large  and  stout.  It 
is  likewise  deeply  indented  by  the  action  of  its  powerful  mus- 
cles. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  face  were  made : 

25.  Naso-alveolar  diameter 2\i  inches 

26.  Naso-mental  diameter,  or  len^h  of  face 4^     " 

27.  Bi-zjgomntic  diameter,  or  breadth  of  face * 5\i     " 

28.  Depth  of  the  temporo-zygomatio  fossa 1  inch. 

29.  Height  of  the  anterior  opening  of  the  orbit 1^^  inches. 

80.  Breadth  "  «  "  "  IH     " 

31.  Direction  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  anterior  OBODing  of 

the  orbit — the  onter  extremity  inclined  downward. 
82.  Shape  of  the  anterior  opening  of  the  orbit — ^nearly  square. 
88.  Inter-orbital  diameter,  or  breadth  of  nose  at  the  root 1^^     " 

84.  Distance  between  the  external  angular  processes 4/^     '' 

85.  Suborbital  diameter,  or  breadth  of  the  superior  maxilla .. .  .8||     '* 

86.  Length  of  nose 2^^    " 

87.  Breadth  of  nasal  orifice 1^     '' 

88.  Circumference  of  the  upper  jaw 

89.  Circumference  of  the  lower  jaw 

41.  Length  of  the  hard  palate lf|     " 

42.  Depth      "  «  VV     '* 

48.  Breadth  "  "  1-,V     " 

The  weight  of  all  the  bones  of  the  head  is  2  lbs.  8  oz.  1^  drs. 
avoirdupois. 

Of  the  Brain. — The  brain  was  removed  from  the  cranial 
cavity  within  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  There  was  no  apo- 
plectic extravasation.  The  convolutions  were  numeroas  and 
very  distinct.  The  entire  encephalon  weighed  fifty-nine  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Weight  of  the  cerebrum 60f  ounces. 

*^        *^       cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata    8|    " 
Relative  weight  of  cerebellum,  etc.,  to  cerebrum 1  to7  '* 

After  having  been  immersed  in  alcohol  for  several  weeks, 
the  following  observations  upon  the  brain  were  made : 
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Deptliof  flssDreof  SjlvioB {  of  an  inch. 

"     ofexternalla^erofTeBicnlarmatterorcorticaUDlMtaDce.iV      " 
"     of  space  between  cohtoIuIjods  at  v 


The  largest  development  ot  brain  at  the  cavity  of  tlie 
cranium,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  tlie  mass  itself  would 
indicate,  waa  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  regions.  Tlie  pro- 
portion between  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  and  tlie  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  encephalon  was  less  than  the  average ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellnm,  pons 
Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata,  to  the  cerebrum  in  RulofTe 
brain,  was  as  1  to  7 ;  while  the  average  proportion,  as  made 
out  by  Prof.  Keid,  in  brains  of  persons  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yeare  of  age,  seventeen  having  been  examined,  was  as  1  to  8^. 

The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the 
body  was  as  1  to  46. 

In  appearance,  Eiiloff  was  "  a  man  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height.  .  .  .  Month  rather  large,  with  closely-com- 
pressed lips ;  nose  small ;  eyes  dark  gray,  with  large  pupils 
and  steady ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  concentrated, 
showing  great  self-control  and  power  of  attention ;  slioulders 
broad,  chest  full,  in  fact  a  compact,  vigorous  frame,  small 
hands  and  well-shaped  arms."  '  Ilis  hair  was  coarse,  standing 
out  from  the  scalp,  and  coming  low  down  npon  the  forehead. 

'  Report  of  Drs.  Gray  and  Vendcrpoel  to  Governor  HofimaD. 
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His  countenance  when  in  repose  was  stolid  and  indifferent , 
when  giving  vent  to  his  frequent  ebullitions  of  passion,  it  was 
repulsive  and  forbidding ;  but,  when  animated  by  Bonie  sub- 
ject in  which  he  took  an  interest,  like  his  favorite  theme  phi- 
lology, his  features  assumed  an  active,  lively,  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression. His  voice  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  when  in  an 
undertone,  was  agreeable ;  but  when  speaking,  as  in  addressing 
the  court,  which  he  frequently  did  during  his  trial,  it  was 
shrill  and  harsh.  In  walking  he  stooped  forward,  and  had  a 
shambling,  shuffling  gait,  such  as  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
acquire  during  his  long  confinements  in  the  various  prisons  in 
which  he  had  been  incarcerated. 

His  entire  organization,  as  has  been  remarked  of  tbe 
cranium,  was  coarse.  It  was  not  without  vigor  or  powers  of 
endurance,  but  its  material  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  and 
was  wanting  in  that  fine  finish  which  is  now  regarded  as  the 
best  development  of  the  human  structure.  In  some  respects 
his  organization  resembled  that  deteriorated  condition  or  that 
low  type  of  physiqtie  which  has  been  declared  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Thomson  to  be  characteristic  of  criminals  as  a  class. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  or  even  to  comprehend 
all  the  points  in  the  character  of  Euloff ;  there  were  so  many 
antagonistic  features,  and  so  many  opposing  traits.     In  fact, 
he  seemed  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  natures.     In  one  he 
was  a  pleasant,  sprightly,  and  intelligent  gentleman ;  in  tlie 
other  he  was  a  coarse,  violent,  and  repulsive  hmite.    In  hi^ 
better  nature,  his  aspirations  were  honorable  and  praiseworthy. 
He  wished,  as  he  not  unfrequently  expressed  himself,  to  be  a* 
gentleman,  and  respected  by  his  fellow-men.    He  was  am- 
bitious of  praise  and  consideration.    In  his  other  phase,  he 
was  regardless  of  all  consequences,  opinionated,  self- willed, 
and  determined  in  his  owti  way,  without  the  slightest  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others.     In  the  struggles  between  these  two 
natures,  the  worse  appears  generally  to  have  been  victorious. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  made  public.    A  waif  upon  the  tide  of 
human  life,  he  drifted  to  a  remote  town  in  the  county  of 
Tompkins — inexperienced,  and  without  fixed  plans  for  the 
future.    He  had  a  taste  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits— 
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Wished  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  desired  to  follow  a  respectable 
calling,  and  so,  without  much  credit  to  his  sagacity  or  good 
judgment,  he  chose  to  become  a  hoianic  physician.  He  mar- 
ried, and  commenced  practice  in  that  vicinity.  As  his  ex- 
perience enlarged,  and  his  true  position  began  to  be  understood 
by  himself,  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  would  have  sought  a 
wider  and  a  different  sphere  of  operations.  In  this,  he  was 
opposed  by  his  wife  and  her  family,  who  doubtless  had  seen 
more  or  less  of  his  bad  nature  cropping  out.  Euloff  now 
began  to  regard  his  wife  as  an  obstacle  to  his  plans,  an  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  success ;  and  soon  after,  by  his  own 
hand,  her  lifeless  body,  and  probably  that  of  their  child,  found 
a  resting-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cayuga  Lake. 

In  such  a  fearful  manner  first  openly  appeared  that  promi- 
nent propensity  in  Ruloff's  character,  which  impelled  him  to 
remove  all  obstacles  in  his  way  at  the  sacrifice  even  of  human 
life,  or  that  induced  him,  as  will  be  hereinafter  claimed,  to 
}>lunder  and  steal,  in  order  to  promote  his  favorite  plans  and 
imdertakings.     This  was  a  prominent  feature  in  Iiis  character. 

Ruloff  had  a  strong  mental  organization,  and  many  of  the 
operations  of  his  mind  were  performed  with  vigor  and  force. 
Ilis  perceptions  were  not  acute  nor  active ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  dull,  and  at  times  almost  stupidly  so.  In  an  emer- 
gency he  was  slow  to  perceive  or  to  appreciate  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him,  and  consequently,  if  pursuit  was  in- 
stituted after  any  of  their  depredations,  he  would  be  arrested 
and  convicted,  as  was  the  case  in  Dutchess  Coimty,  in  Connect- 
icut, and  in  New  Hampshire,  while  his  associates  escaped.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  arrest  at  Binghamton  strikingly 
illustrate  this  stupidity  of  character,  if  it  may  be  so  termed. 
The  murder  of  Mirrick  took  place  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  17th.  During  the  ensuing 
day  active  and  effective  measures  were  taken  to  capture  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  next  night  every  avenue  out 
of  town  was  strictly  guarded  by  patrols  under  the  direction  of 
the  police,  the  Erie  Eailway  track  being  one  of  them.  The 
patrol  on  this  track  brought  to  several  persons  during  the 
night,  and  among  them  a  young  medical  gentleman,  then  as 
now  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  who,  born  and 
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bred  in  Bingham  ton,  was  home  on  a  Bhort  visit  to  his  parents; 
and,  on  the  night  in  question,  returning  at  a  late  hour,  hav- 
ing been  out  on  an  errand  not  dissimilar  to  that  for  whidi 
"  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont,"  found  himself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  armed  young  men,  seized  by  the  collar, 
and  ordered  to  surrender.  A  very  few  words  of  explanation 
to  his  old  associates  and  playfellows  of  course  released  the 
doctor.  It  was  before  the  face  of  this  patrol  that  Huloff  came 
shambling  along,  apparently  unsuspicious  that  any  watch  or 
guard  would  be  placed  over  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town. 
And  when  released  by  the  coroner,  knowing  as  he  did  his  own 
participation  in  the  crime,  instead  of  taking  measures  to 
elude  pursuit  in  case  any  circumstance  should  be  brought  to 
light  against  him,  he  openly  took  the  railroad-track  again,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  was  easily  followed  and  retaken.  A 
similar  unaccountable  coui*se  of  conduct  and  numerous  con- 
tradictory explanations  characterized  him  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  wife  and  child.  Whatever  intellectual  ability  may 
be  hereafter  claimed  for  Euloff,  it  is  certain  that  lie  was  not 
an  expert  in  concealing  crime,  or  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
ofiScers  and  detectives. 

Ruloff 's  intellect  was  of  a  superior  order.  It  may  have 
been  somewhat  overrated  in  the  estimation  of  many,  yet  I  am 
quite  sure  his  intellectual  capacity  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  minds.  It  was  more  in  abstract  pursuits — in 
metaphysics,  in  discussing  some  subtle  philosophical  proposi- 
tion, and  in  certain  branches  of  science — that  his  mind  dis- 
played its  vigor,  rather  than  in  subjects  of  a  more  practical 
character,  or  that  had  reference  to  the  present  time.  like 
everyone  else,  perhaps,  his  intellect  had  its  range,  beyond 
which  it  exhibited  no  remarkable  features. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  says  of  himself  he  first 
became  interested  in  the  study  of  languages.  From  that  time, 
under  every  circumstance,  during  his  prison-life,  and  even 
imder  sentence  of  death,  it  was  his  favorite  and  all-absorbing 
pursuit.  The  history  of  the  formation  and  the  philosophy  of 
various  languages,  especially  the  Greek,  were  his  constant 
study,  and  he  acquired  an  extensive  and  critical  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  of  the  more  ancient 
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as  well  as  the  modem  European  tongues.  His  favorite  study, 
however,  was  the  Greek,  and  his  prolieency  and  familiarity 
with  this  language  and  its  literature  excited  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  his  better-educated  visitors. 

While  a  convict  in  the  Auburn  prison,  he  prepared  a  criti- 
cism "  upon  parts  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis's  edition  of  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues,"  which  he  sent  to  a  gentlemen  then,  I  be- 
lieve, a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  but  who  is  now 
a  professor  in  Amherst  College.  This  criticism  having  been 
seen  by  Prof.  R.  11.  Mather,  likewise  of  Amherst  College,  in- 
duced him,  while  at  Binghamton,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Ruloflf,  w^hich  took  place  the  day  succeeding  his  final  sentence. 
The  following  extract  from  the  published  account  of  the  inter- 
view, as  related  by  Prof.  Mather,  is  most  certainly  conclusive 
as  to  the  attainments  and  scholarship  of  Kuloff  in  the  lan- 
guages: 

"  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  advocate  and 
I  went  down  to  the  prison,  and  the  gentlemanly  high-sheriff 
at  once  consented  to  the  interview,  if  Kuloff  were  willing. 
The  doomed  man  at  first  refused,  as  he  had  done  of  late  to  all 
visitors,  but,  when  told  that  I  was  a  student  and  teacher  of 
Greek,  he  at  once  consented.  He  approached  the  heavy  lat- 
ticed iron  door,  and  asked  very  politely  if  I  could  remain  long 
enough  to  learn  something  of  the  beauties  of  his  theory  of 
language.  Without  replying,  I  turned  to  the  oflScer  and 
asked  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  cell.  He  said 
yes,  and  proceeded  to  unlock  the  massive  padlocks.  It  was 
a  long,  narrow,  granite-built  room,  but  high,  and  furnished 
with  plenty  of  light  and  pure  air.  As  we  entered,  Kuloff  ap- 
proached with  two  dilapidated  chairs,  and,  with  the  most 
winning  courtesy,  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  offered  to  relievo 
me  of  my  hat.  He  sat  down  on  his  rude  pallet  opposite  me, 
and  I  told  liim  that  I  had  seen  the  criticism  referred  to  above, 
and  that  I  had  desired  to  learn  how  he  had  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  old  languages.  He  replied,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  had  obtained  it  all  by  honest  work ;  that  he  had  never 
been  in  a  college  or  university,  but  that  from  boyhood  he  had 
had  a  most  intense  interest  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
Greek  tongue.    He  complained  that  he  had  been  laughed  at 
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by  the  public  as  a  superficial  scholar,  and  wanted  me  to  satisfy 
myself  on  that,  and  then  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  tlie 
formation  of  language.  I  replied  that  as  we  had  no  text- 
books I  could  not  examine  him,  to  which  he  rejoined  that 
many  of  the  classical  authors  he  knew  by  heart,  and  would, 
try  and  repeat  portions  if  I  would  suggest  where  he  should 
begin.  Thinking  that  something  from  the  ^Memorabiha' 
might  be  appropriate  to  his  present  needs,  I  suggested  the 
third  chapter,  first  book,  where  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  with 
reference  to  God  and  duty  in  their  purity  and  exaltation  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  Biblical  revelation ;  and  he  at  once  gave 
me  the  Greek.  Other  parts  of  the  same  work,  as  well  as  the 
'  Iliad '  of  Homer  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  he  showed 
great  familiarity  with.  Then,  in  order  to  show  his  thorough- 
ness, he  criticised  the  common  rendering  of  certain  passages, 
and  he  did  it  with  such  subtlety,  and  discrimination,  and  ele- 
gance, as  to  show  that  his  critical  study  of  these  nicer  points 
was  more  remarkable  than  his  powers  of  memory ;  in  fact,  I 
should  say  that  subtlety  of  analysis  and  of  reasoning  was  the 
marked  characteristic  of  his  mind.  On  one  or  two  passages 
of  Homer,  in  particular,  he  showed  great  acuteness  of  criticism, 
and  a  most  thorough  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  sen- 
timent. One  or  two  renderings  of  President  Felton  he  op- 
posed most  vigorously,  and,  when  I  supported  the  common 
version,  he  quoted  from  a  vast  range  of  classics  to  confirm  hifl 
view." 

Euloff  possessed  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  different 
pursuits  with  facility,  and  of  employing  his  intellect  in  various 
ways.  While  in  prison  at  Auburn  he  was  most  of  the  time 
engaged  in  the  carpet-shop  of  J.  Barber  &  Co.,  "  where  he 
was  employed,"  writes  Hiram  Whiting,  Esq.,  the  clerk,  '*  in 
making  patterns  and  designs  for  carpets.  He  was  successfal 
in  this  business,  being  iiidustrious  and  ingenious,  exhibiting 
much  capacity,  tact,  and  skill." 

Euloff,  I  believe,  had  never  been  admitted  to  practise  in 
any  of  our  courts,  and  was  not  consequently  an  attorney  and 
counsellor.  He,  however,  was  well  versed  in  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  in  the  rules  of  evidence, 
etc.     On  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mirrick,  he  in  person 
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cross-examined  many  of  the  witnesses,  made  objections  to 
the  course  of  the  prosecution,  and  argued  his  points  before  the 
court.  In  some  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  wife  and  child,  he  appeared  without  coun- 
sel, prepared  his  papers,  made  his  motions,  and  argued  them 
with  ability  and  tact.  In  1869,  under  the  name  of  James 
E.  Dalton,  he  appeared  before  the  Cortland  County  Court, 
as  counsel  for  Dexter,  who  had  been  arrested  and  held  in 
jail  for  stealing  silks.  He  there  made  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  his  associate,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  his  discharge. 

His  answers  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  examine  him,  by 
Governor  Hoflman,  show  extensive  thought  and  a  matured 
mind.  He  spoke  of  his  reading  works  on  German  metaphysics, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Comte,  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  was  conscious  of  his  intellectual 
strength ;  and  he  avoided  with  skill  the  questions  designed  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  opinions  he  had  embraced. 

Kuloff's  emotional  nature  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
If  he  had  at  any  time  entertained  aspirations  for  fame  and 
distinction,  for  an  honorable  and  elevated  position  in  life,  he 
by  some  passionate  outbreak  destroyed  his  opportunities,  and 
disappointed  his  desires.  The  circumstances,  of  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  the  victim  all  his  life,  are  attributable 
to  this  cause.  He  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms  of  anger, 
revenge,  jealousy,  and  distrust,  before  which  his  judgment 
and  will  were  powerless.  He  worshipped  no  Supreme  Being; 
venerated  nothing,  imless  it  may  have  been  an  old  Greek 
book,  and  acknowledged  no  accountability  to  a  higher  power. 
Ho  was  apparently  insensible  to  the  consequences  of  his  acts, 
Never  a  word  of  regret  or  compunction  of  conscience,  so  far 
us  is  known,  escaped  his  lips.  In  this  respect  he  verified 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Despine,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Thomson :  ^'  In  reading,"  remarks  Dr.  Despine,  "  without 
any  preconceived  views,  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  I  was 
struck  with  the  constant  recurrence,  among  those  who  had 
committed  crimes  in  cold  blood,  of  a  mental  condition  marked 
by  the  absence  of  all  moral  remonstrance,  before  the  act  pre- 
meditated, and  the  absence,  not  less  complete,  of  all  remorse 
after  the  accomplishment  thereof."    Mr.  Thomson  makes  the 
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furtlier  remark  as  cliaracteristic  of  criminals  in  Scotland: 
"  Besides  the  absence  of  moral  sense,  the  want  of  manly  cour- 
age, and  of  confidence  in  eacli  other,  and  a  habit  of  universal 
lying,  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  this  class ;  and 
nothing  affords  stronger  proof  of  their  moral  insensibiUtj, 
than  the  fact  of  their  not  being  amenable  to  the  teachings  of 
chaplains  and  other  instructors."  * 

Euloff  wonld  have  been  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  class  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson.  He  distrusted  everybody,  and 
was  himself  faithless  toward  all,  unless  Jarvis  be  an  exception. 
Under  tlie  most  solemn  circumstances,  just  before  receiving 
final  sentence  of  deatli,  he  filed  a  lying  paper  with  the  court, 
and,  €is  for  any  relenting,  or  sorrow,  or  desire  for  religious 
consolation,  he  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  Btrenuouslj 
resisted  all  approaches  from  the  clergy,  and  would  not  consent 
that  even  a  single  prayer  should  be  made  in  his  behalf. 

His  ordinary  conversation  and  mode  of  expressing  himself 
was  of  a  low  order — very  profane,  and  in  other  respects  not 
choice — ^yet  he  could  immediately  assume  the  bearing  and 
manners  af  a  cultivated  gentleman,  with  language  and  expres- 
sions of  the  most  finished  character. 

His  will  was  strong  and  determined.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  feature  in  his  character  can  be  given  than  his 
reply  to  the  following  question  addressed  to  him  by  the  com- 
missioners : 

Question.  "  Would  the  fact  of  another  existence,  and  that 
existence  one  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  your  conduct 
in  this  life,  make  any  difference  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
acts?" 

Answer.  "  No ;  I  should  do  as  I  intended,  without  regard 
to  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  devil,  a  heaven  or  a  hell ;  I 
have  felt  this  pride  during  my  whole  life.  I  never  wished  to 
get  any  thing  out  of  anybody." 

In  his  domestic  habits  Suloff  was  amiable,  quiet,  andFeth*- 
ing,  laboriously  studious,  and  as  Prof.  Leario,  170  Third 
Avenue,  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity? 
for  whom  he  always  had  a  pleasant  word,  and  ofttimes  pres- 
ents of  toys,  candies,  etc. 

*  The  JouBNAL  OF  PsTcnoLOQioAL  Mbdicdib  for  January,  1871. 
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Was  liuloff  of  Sound  Mind? — Mucli  discussion  has  been 
excited  upon  the  subject  of  KuloflTs  sanity.  So  singular  had 
)een  his  conduct,  and  so  remarkable  his  bearing  while  under 
entence  of  death,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  he  could  only 
)e  regarded  as  of  unsound  mind.  lie  himself,  however,  stoutly 
Bsisted  every  such  imputation.  When  tlie  commissioners  ap- 
)ointed  by  Governor  Iloflfman  to  visit  him,  and  to  report  upon 
lis  condition,  announced  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit,  he  at 
mce  exclaimed :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  work  of  mine.  I  do 
lot  pretend  to  be  either  insane  or  an  idiot.  I  am  feeble  in 
)ody,  as  you  may  see,  but  this  has  not  affected  my  mind.  The 
)roposal  of  a  commission  is  no  move  of  mine."  To  a  friend 
vho  intimated  to  him  that  he  thought  he  (Ruloff)  might  be  a 
itUe  cracked  upon  the  subject  of  philology,  he  replied :  "  Well, 
[  am  not  half  as  big  a  fool  as  you  are  for  thinking  so." 

There  was  no  plea  of  insanity  interposed  upon  his  trial ; 
he  defence  resting  upon  the  supposed  inability  of  the  prosecu- 
ion  to  connect  Kuloff  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder, 
[n  fact,  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  and  his  subsequent  de- 
neanor,  would  have  precluded  all  expectations  of  an  acquittal. 
[le  was  arrested,  it  will  be  recollected,  making  his  way  stealth- 
ly  out  of  town  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  eluding  the  vigi- 
ance  of  oflScers.  When  questioned  as  to  where  he  was  from, 
md  where  he  was  going,  he  stated  that  he  had  come  from 
Elochester,  and  had  been  put  off  the  cars,  for  want  of  money, 
it  Union,  nine  miles  west  of  Binghamton,  and  was  walking  to 
S'ew  York  City ;  and,  when  taken  to  view  the  bodies  of  Jarvis 
md  Dexter,  he  denied  all  acquaintance  with  or  knowledge  of 
liem.  This  course  indicated  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  consciousness 
)f  crime,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  its  consequences,  which  is  en- 
;irely  inconsistent  with  the  irresponsibility  of  an  insane  per- 
;on. 

There  are,  however,  many  features  in  Kuloff 's  case  that  go 
0  establish  the  conviction  that  his  mind  was  not  evenly  bal- 
inced,  but  that,  in  many  of  its  operations,  it  had  become  dis- 
)rdered  and  unsound.  As  the  body,  by  confinement  in  a  single 
x>Bture  for  a  length  of  time,  becomes  distorted  and  contracted, 
md  loses  the  power  of  regaining  its  former  symmetry ;  so  the 
[nind,  when  long  directed  to  any  one  pursuit,  and  when  held  in 
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one  cliannel  of  intense  thought,  loses  its  power  of  true  percep- 
tion ;  the  reasoning  powers  become  subordinate  to  the  one 
controlling  passion  or  thought,  and  mental  irregularity  and 
unsoundness  ensue. 

Such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  the  condition  of 
Ruloflf  s  mind.     In  early  life  he  contracted  a  fondness  for  the 
study  of  ancient  languages ;  this  fondness  grew  into  a  passion 
with  him,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  it.     Then  came  dis- 
torted visions.     In  one  of  his  replies  to  the  commissioners,  he 
says :  "  For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  in  language  tbat  I  was  to  dis- 
cover."   As  his  mind  became  more  and  more  intensified  upon 
the  subject,  the  delusion  came  that  he  had  made  his  great  dis- 
covery.    That  delusion  continued.    He  told  Prof.  Mather  that 
he  "  felt  convinced  that  his  theory  of  language  was  a  special 
revelation  to  him."    He  could  see  nothing  anywhere  but  his 
favorite  theme.    "  He  maintained  that  all  the  fictions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology  covered  some  great  philological  truths." 

Tliat  Kuloff  had  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
value  of  liis  work,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  186S,  as 
Prof.  Leurio,  he  attended  a  convention  of  philologists,  atPough- 
keepsie,  offered  his  book  for  the  approval  of  the  members,  and 
demanded  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  discovery  and 
copyright.  Mr.  E.  Jakobs,  of  170  Third  Avenue,  informs  me 
that  Ruloff  often  at  home  expressed  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  the  results  of  his  labors,  and  the  large  expectations 
he  entertained  of  pecuniary  returns  when  his  work  should  be 
completed,  and  often  remarked  that  he  should  then  be  above 
want. 

While  awaiting  the  day  of  his  execution,  Ruloff  expressed 
no  concern  or  anxiety  as  to  his  own  fate ;  it  was  the  great  loss 
to  the  world  which  the  failure  of  his  discoverj*^  would  cause. 
In  this  he  was  earnest  and  sincere.  In  an  appeal  whicli  he 
made  to  the  Governor  but  a  few  days  before  his  execution,  he 
asked  a  respite,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  book ;  when  that 
was  completed,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  Prof.  Mather  thus  describes  this  feature  in  Kuloff: 
"  His  enthusiasm  is  most  remarkable.  He  sat  there  i»  ^ 
chains,  just  sentenced  by  the  highest  court  to  die  upon  tbegal- 
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lows,  and,  without  a  word  or  apparently  a  thought  about  his 
doom,  he  argued  and  pleaded  for  his  favorite  theory  as  though 
he  were  wrestling  for  his  life,  and  was  determined  to  win." 

lie  was  more  or  less  incoherent  on  his  favorite  subject.  In 
a  weekly  paper,  published  in  Binghamton,  he  occupied  every 
week  at  least  two  columns  with  the  material  of  his  work.  In 
that  matter,  as  published,  this  incoherency  is  plainly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

I  think  that  these  instances  indicate  in  Ruloff  a  distorted 
imagination,  false  reasoning,  and  disordered  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  his  favorite  study.  In  this  respect  his  mind  corre- 
sponded to  that  large  class  of  men  who  run  after  one  idea,  and 
who  spend  an  entire  lifetime  in  following  some  ignis  faiuus. 
Of  this  class  are  those  who  have  filled  the  Patent-Office,  at 
Washington,  with  useles3  models ;  who  prospect  for  mines  in 
the  most  improbable  regions;  who  embark  in  enterprises 
which  every  one  but  themselves  can  see  to  be  foolish ;  and  who, 
from  the  continued  and  increasing  disorder  of  the  mental  ma- 
chinery, at  length  become  fit  subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  investigation  of  the  commissionci's  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman,  as  appears  by  their  report,  was  defective  in 
this,  that  it  did  not  bring  out  distinctly  this  peculiar  defect 
of  Ruloflf's  mind.  While  the  examination  made  apparent 
his  intellectual  capacity,  exhibited  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
and  his  adroitness  in  the  discussion  of  metaphysics,  it  only 
alluded  to  the  history  of  his  philological  studies,  without 
drawing  out  in  detail  his  peculiar  ideas,  or  awakening  his 
enthusiasm  upon  the  subject.  The  examination  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  discover  any  latent  or  con- 
cealed mental  disorder. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  commissioners  visited 
Ruloff  would  be  very  likely  to  defeat  any  such  purpose,  as  he 
would  at  once  be  placed  upon  his  guard.  The  object  of  the 
examination  was  announced  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
looked  upon  as  insane.  He  had  rather  die  the  death  of  a  felon, 
than  to  have  the  great  discovery  of  his  life — the  work  that 
had  engrossed  his  attention  for  years — regarded  only  as  the 
production  of  a  disordered  mind.  The  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission "  was  no  move  of  his."     He,  consequently,  would  be  as 
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reticent  as  possible,  and  his  delusions  could  only  be  made  to 
appear  by  skilfiil  questioning,  after  his  confidence  had  been 
secured.  To  Prof.  Mather  he  expressed  the  belief  that  his 
discovery  was  a  special  revelation  /  to  the  commissioners,  he 
only  said  that  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  in  language  which  he  was  to  discover.  The 
report  does  not  establish  the  fact  that  Ruloff  was  "  entirely 
sane;"  on  the  contrary,  it  does  reveal  indications  of  mental 
delusion,  quite  characteristic  of  partial  insanity. 

Ruloff  entertained  the  idea  that  he  was  an  injured  man ; 
that  the  public  had  conspired  against  him ;  and  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  public  injustice  and  prejudice.  In  return,  he  cor- 
dially hated  everybody,  and  was  ready  to  make  reprisals  on 
every  occasion.  He  believed  it  no  crime  to  appropriate  other 
people's  property  for  tlie  furtherance  of  his  great  work.  To 
arrest  him,  even  in  the  act  of  burglary,  was  to  him  an  unjasti- 
fiable  infringement  of  his  personal  liberty.  I  think  he  fuUy 
believed  in  the  position  takeu  on  his  trial,  that  the  killing  of 
Mirrick  was  done  in  self-defence  ;  that  Mirrick  and  BurrowB, 
having  first  commenced  the  affray,  were  aggressors,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  not  under  the  full  protection  of  the  law. 

This  distortion  of  his  mind  prevented  Kuloff  from  cnlti- 
vating  the  higher  moral  sentiments,  or  developing  his  finer 
emotional  nature.     Impelled  by  violent  explosions  of  passion^ 
he  was  capable  of  doing  any  criminal  act.     Bui^lary,  arson, 
and  murder,  would  all  be  resorted  to,  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions, and  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  success.     This  state 
of  mind  and  feelings  would  very  naturally  determine  to  that 
moral  insensibility  (which  has  already  been  noted),  that  reck- 
lessness of  consequences,  and  that  utter  dbcmdon  of  all  that  is 
good,  which  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  Ruloff.    How 
much  the  peculiarity  of  his  organization  had  to  do  with  the 
mental  phenomena  he  exhibited,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  be 
considered  in  mitigation  of  his  guilt,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  di^ 
cuss  or  determine.     The  tribunal  witliin  whose  jurisdiction  he 
now  is  will  duly  consider,  and  mete  out  equal  and  exact  jofiticc 
to  him,  for  "  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  I" 
The  interests  of  society  undoubtedly  demanded  that  his  depre- 
dations should  cease,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  his  life 
was  forfeited  and  taken. 
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The  case  of  Kuloff  will  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
criminal  trials  of  our  country,  for  tlie  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  case,  and  the  great  interest  it  has  excited.  The 
trial  of  Ephraim  K.  Avery,  of  Fall  Kiver ;  of  Kichard  P. 
Kobinson,  of  Kew  York ;  of  John  W,  Webster,  of  Boston ; 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  of  New  York ;  each,  in  its  turn, 
attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention  and  interest,  but 
none  more  so  than  did  the  trial  of  Edward  II.  Euloff. 

In  presenting  the  case  before  this  Society,  I  only  desire  to 
place  on  record  the  anatomical  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
extraordinary  man  whose  case  we  have  been  considering,  as  a 
contribution  to  tJic  general  fund  of  scientific  knowledge. 


Art.  IV. — Can  Chloroform  le  used  to  facilitate  liohbei^  ?  * 
By  Stephen  Booers,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society,  etc. 

WriH  the  introduction  of  nitrous-oxide  gas  as  a  preventive 
of  human  suffering  during  surgical  operations ;  with  the  demon- 
stration, at  a  little  later  period,  of  a  similar  and  even  superior 
property  in  sulphuric  etlier ;  and  with  the  discovery,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  still  more  potent  ansesthetic,  chloroform, 
medical  science  took  a  long  and  proud  stride  in  its  race  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  virtues  of  vaccinia  by  the  immortal  Jenner,  nothing 
has  filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  admiration  like  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  the  ansesthetics  by  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  by  Morton,  of  Boston,  and  by  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  these  grand  discoveries  have  ever  since  furnished  themes 
for  historians,  sculptors,  and  poets.  Human  suffering  and 
hitherto  inevitable  anguish  were,  to  a  vast  extent,  suddenly 
abolished,  and  humanity  rejoiced. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  say  untruly,  that 
the  growth  of  human  knowledge  does  not  advance  beyond  the 
reach  of  corresponding  developments  of  the  original  propensity 
to  sin ;  hence,  with  the  glories  of  the  discovery  of  the  anaes- 
thetics just  mentioned,  arose  the  idea,  among  the  ignorant  and 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  8,  1871. 
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wicked,  that  the  state  of  insensibility  tliey  produced  afforded 
the  most  agreeable  facility  for  all  manner  of  unlawful  acts 
which  the  instincts  of  self-respect  and  preservation  would  op- 
pose. This  was  more  notably  the  track  in  which  criminal 
thought  travelled,  about  the  time  or  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  chloroform. 

The  fact,  publicly  proclaimed,  that  there  had  been  discov- 
ered a  volatile  and  potent  substance  of  a  most  agreeable  odor,  a 
lew  breaths  of  whose  subtile  vapor  would  put  the  strongest  man 
to  profound  sleep,  was  seized  upon  by  the  criminal  mind  as  the 
desideratum.  But  wliile — as  the  lethal  agents  of  crimes,  upon 
which  the  most  thrilling  newspaper  romances  were  written, 
and  written  in  considerable  numbers — these  criminal  ideas  of 
the  use  of  narcotic  vapors  were  widely  practised  upon,  their 
application  to  the  narcotizing  of  persons,  upon  whom  robbery 
or  otlier  crime  was  to  be  committed,  was  comparatively  rarely 
made,  a  fact  which  holds  good  to  the  present  day. 

This  disproportion  between  the  cases  in  which  an  actnal 
attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  anaesthetics  for  criminal 
purposes,  more  especially  chloroform,  and  the  reported  cases 
of  such  attempts,  was  long  ago  quite  extensively  commented 
upon  by  the  highest  authority,  in  those  days,  in  the  world,  at 
least  in  England,  where  this  substance  was,  and  since  has  been, 
almost  exclusively  used  for  surgical  purposes.     I  allude  to  the 
late  Dr.  John  Snow,  of  London,  who,  early  in  1860,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  ansesthetic  prop- 
erties of  chloroform,  wrote  that,  "in  two  recent  cases  of  rob- 
bery, it  has  been  asserted  that  chloroform  was  used  to  render 
the  victim  insensible ;  and,  although  no  real  evidence  has  ap- 
peared of  such  having  been  the  fact,  yet  the  statement  has 
gained  great  publicity  through  the  jjapers,  and  even  the  sen- 
tences on  the  prisoners  have  apparently  been  rendered  more 
severe  by  the  allegation."    lie  further  remarks:  "It  is  not 
diflScult  to  understand  how  these  reports  of  the  criminal  use  of 
'  chloroform  first  gained  currency.     The  early  accounts  of  the 
use  of  this  agent  in  surgery  and  midwifery,  which  appeared  in 
all  the  papers,  contained  a  description  of  its  fruity  odor,  and 
its  administration  on  a  handkerchief,"  nothing  being  at  the 
same  time  said  of  any  disagreeable  property  it  might  possess, 
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or  of  any  uiipleOvSant  phenomena  attending  its  administration, 
which  wonld  tend  to  eantion  against  its  indiscriminate  and  un- 
skilled employment.  In  other  words,  tlie  romantic  aspects  of 
anaesthesia  were  universally  circulated,  and  its  reality  allowed 
to  quietly  slumber  with  the  medical  profession. 

Hence,  says  Dr.  Snow,  "  many  persons,  as  I  had  exi^eri- 
ence,  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  used  for  ef- 
fecting robberies."  With  this?  general  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  action  of  chloroform,  he  thought  of  the  following  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  alleged  cases  of  robbery  while  under 
its  influence  :  It  is  reported  in  the  pai)ers  that  a  person  falls 
insensible  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  that  on  coming  to  him- 
self he  thoudit  he  recollected  somethinf^  about  a  handkerchief 
being  applied  to  his  face,  and  therefore  the  insensibility,  from 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  was  attributed  to  chloroform.  I 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Snow  in  the  opinion  that,  if  such  a  re- 
port as  this  was  any  thing  more  than  the  ingenious  invention 
of  the  newspaper  reporter,  it  meant  to  say  that  the  individual 
in  question  had  taken  a  fit  of  syncope  or  vertigo,  the  latter, 
perhaps,  of  that  more  permanent  variety  of  dizzy-headedness 
which  is  not  infrequently  met  >vith  in  convivial  persons  who 
sometimes  break  the  silence  of  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
with  melodious  declarations  of  intention  not  to  "  go  home  till 
morning."  "  These  newspaper  paragraphs,  however,"  said  Dr. 
Snow,  "  are  very  suitable  ones  for  quotation ;  and,  the  idea 
having  gained  general  credence,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
often  hear  of  it  from  persons  who  have  to  account  for  being  in 
disreputable  places  and  company,  and  who,  being  shy  of  the 
usual  excuse  of  having  dined  out,  will  have  a  recollection  of  a 
handkerchief  over  their  feces."  *     The  exactness  with  which 

*  After  this  paper  had  been  scDt  to  the  editor,  the  following  example 
of  newspaper  auducltv,  in  the  matter  of  groundless  statements,  relating  to 
the  use  of  chloroform  in  robbery,  appeared  in  one  of  the  evening  journals 
of  this  city : 

**0n  Saturday  night,  August  18, 1871,  the  house  No.  116  East  Seventy- 
first  Street  was  entered  from  the  rear-basement  window,  by  breaking  out 
a  pane  of  glass,  pushing  back  the  bolt,  and  raising  the  sash.  From  the 
dining-room  a  quantity  of  silver  plate,  was  taken,  and  the  plated  ware 
broken  up  and  strewn  upon  the  carpet.  The  sleeping-room  of  the  propri- 
etor (who  was  alone  in  the  room)  was  next  entered,  the  key  having  been 
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these  early  predictious  of  Dr.  Snow  Lave  been  fulfilled  is  well 
known  to  most  of  the  profession  practising  since  his  time,  and 

turned  back  with  forceps,  and  chloroform  administered  to  him.    His  pock- 
ets were  rifled  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  in  cosh ;  his  studs,  sleere- 
buttons  (taken  from  a  8hu*t  he  had  laid  aside  for  the  night),  and  gold  eye- 
glasses, and  also  some  expensive  wearing-apparel  of  ladies,  were  stolen. 
Leaving  this  room  and  locking  the  door  behind,  with  the  key  on  the  out- 
side, the  thieves  next  entered  the  apartment  on  the  next  floor  in  vihkh 
two  young  ladies  were  sleeping,  by  forcing  back  the  key  with  forceps. 
Chloroform  was  here  also  used  by  the  robbers,  and  the  occupants  robbed 
of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  gold  bracelets,  rings,  silk  drcsse^  and  mooe;. 
This  room  was  also  rclocked,  and  all  the  upper  chambers  were  ransacked, 
the  family  having  been  dosed  with  chloroform.    Late  Sunday  momini^  tlie 
family  awoke,  all  severely  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  drug  adminis- 
tered by  the  thieves." — Evening  Post^  August  22,  1871. 

To  ascertain  what  was  the  truth  which  had  given  rise  to  this  editorial  or 
contributed  statement,  that  chloroform  had  been  employed  by  the  thieves, 
I  visited  the  fanrily  living  in  the  house  No.  115  East  Seventy-first  Street, 
and  from  them  learned  that  it  is  untrue ;  first,  that  all  the  family  awoke 
suffering  severely  on  Sunday  morning — that,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  were 
all  very  well,  though  somewhat  puzzled  and  bewildered  at  the  discovery 
of  their  losses,  and  to  find  themselves  locked  in  their  rooms ;  and,  second, 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies  above  mentioned,  being  of  a  highly-ncrvoos 
temperament,  was  very  unusually  agitated  and  nervous  most  of  the  follow- 
ing day — ^a  natural  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  other  emotions  such  a 
night^s  exposures,  escapes,  and  losses,  would  give  rise  to  in  a  person  of 
such  a  temperament. 

There  was  but  one  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the  family  as,  in  thdr 
opinion,  possibly  indicating  that  chloroform  had  been  used,  and  that  was 
the  presence  of  a  fine  powder  or  dust  upon  some  articles  in  the  room 
where  the  young  ladies  slept.  Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  chlo- 
roform dries  leaving  a  powdciy  substance  upon  the  surfaces  wet  with  it, 
this  family,  and  their  friends,  knowing  no  better,  inferred  that  sud  powder 
or  dust  indicated  that  chloroform  had  been  used.  Now,  as  their  original 
proposition,  that  chloroform  dries,  leaving  a  deposit  of  powder,  is  untrae, 
their  conclusions  have  no  support,  and  must  be  rejected.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence that  even  the  presence  of  the  powder  showed  that  chloroform  was 
used  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  or  in  his  room.  Therefore,  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  chloroform  was  employed  in  this  robbeiy ;  w 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  newspaper  statements  may  be  accepted  aa  cor- 
rect, those  operations  of  the  thieves  which  were  most  calculated  to  aronse 
the  sleeping  victims  were  performed  before  the  all^^  administration  o! 
the  drug. 

In  short,  this  case  is  another  and  a  typical  illustration  of  the  thopo# 
unreliability  of  newspaper  reports  about  the  use  of  chloroform  in  feo^* 
tating  robbery. 
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the  experiences  of  the  law-officers,  both  in  his  and  in  other 
countries,  fully  attest  the  clear  sagacity  of  their  author.  The 
idea,  however,  took  deep  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  grew 
into  Buch  magnitude  that,  in  1851,  about  three  years  after  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  the  subject  of  its  criminal  use  be- 
came the  theme  of  grave  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament ; 
Lord  Campbell  having  in  that  year  introduced  his  "  Preven- 
tion of  Offences  Bill,"  one  of  whose  provisions  was  the  making 
of  "  the  unlawful  administration  or  application  of  chloroform 
and  other  stupefying  agents  felonious."  The  following  para- 
graph from  Lord  Campbell's  speech,  in  advocacy  of  the  adop- 
tion of  his  bill,  will  perhaps  convey  the  nearest  to  a  correct 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  mind  in  that  day  had 
admitted  the  possibility  of  the  felonious  -use  of  these  narcotic 
vapors,  especially  that  of  chloroform. 

Notwithstanding  the  published  warning  of  Ur.  Snow  that 
the  reported  cases  of  criminal  employment  of  chloroform  were 
generally  unreliable  and  totally  fictitious,  indeed  did  not  fur- 
nish a  single  case  of  its  successful  criminal  employment,  Lord 
Campbell  said :  "  A  most  respectable  physician  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  the  fear 
arising  from  the  use  of  chloroform  in  this  way  is  altogether  im- 
aginary ;  that  no  strong  man  who  makes  resistance  can  possibly 
be  chloroformed.  While  I  believe  that  is  true  of  the  strong, 
I  think  that  with  those  who  are  not  strong,  and  not  able  to 
resist,  chloroform  could  be  employed  most  effectively  for  facili- 
tating robbery.  It  has  been  said  that  a  person  thus  attacked 
might  refuse  to  breathe  and  thus  not  inhale  the  vapor,  or 
might  turn  away  his  head ;  but  suppose  a  handkerchief,  wet 
with  the  substance,  is  put  to  his  face  and  held  there,  the  man 
must  breathe.  Indeed,  it  already  stands  on  record  that,  since 
the  discovery  of  chloroform,  persons  have  been  convicted,  be- 
fore competent  courts,  of  using  that  article  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery."  It  is  obvious,  from  the  tenor  of  this  address,  that 
even  at  that  time,  while  the  whole  subject  was  comparatively 
new,  Lord  Campbell  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea 
that  chloroform  had  been  or  could  be  used  to  facilitate  rob- 
bery, without  the  knowledge  of  the  person  taking  it.  This 
abandonment,  however,  has  not  been  general,  but,  on  the  con 
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trary,  the  surreptitious  application  of  and  unconscious  inhala- 
tion of  the  narcotizing  vapor  of  chloroform  for  criminal  pur- 
poses is  still  believed  in  by  a  very  large  number  of  our  people, 
and  the  doctrine  of  its  possibility  is  still  far  too  seriously  re- 
garded by  our  courts. 

I  have  employed  chloroform  quite  extensively  for  twenty- 
one  years ;  have  administered  it  to  persons  of  all  ages,  from  a 
few  days  to  seventy  years,  to  the  male  and  to  the  female,  to 
the  weak  and  to  tlie  strong,  to  the  drunk  and  to  the  sober,  to 
the  sane  and  to  the  insane,  to  the  sleeping  and  to  those 
awake,  and  I  therefore  regard  myself  as  familiar  with  its 
action  on  the  human  subject  in  all  conditions.     This  inti- 
mate and  protracted  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  a  result 
of  a  much  greater  experience  than  Dr.  Snow  had  when  he 
wrote  his  papers  from  which  I  have  quoted,  leads  me  to  un- 
hesitatingly indorse  his  statements  which  were  published  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago.     "  It,"  says  he,  "  can  bo  readily 
shown  that,  were  thieves  and  prostitutes  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
chloroform  in  the  public  streets,  in  the  manner  we  see  alleged, 
the  attempt  would  only  lead  to  their  detection  on  the  spot.    Th9 
sensation  of  pungency  in  the  nostrils  and  throat,  that  is  caused 
by  this  vapor  when  in  suflScient  quantity  to  produce  any  effect 
on  the  sensorium,  is  so  great  and  peculiar  that  no  person  caii 
take  a  single  inspiration  without  being  aware  that  he  is  inhal- 
ing something  very  unusual.     Chloroform,  in  fact,  can  never 
be  administered  without  the  consent  of  the  party  taking  it, 
unless  he  be  forced  to  take  it,  which  is  the  case  with  children 
who  arc  not  old  enough  to  be  reasoned  with.     If  a  child  be 
asleep  when  the  process  of  inhalation  is  commenced,  it  nearly 
always  awakes  before  being  made  insensible,  however  gently 
the  vapor  may  be  insinuated." 

I  will  here  remark  that  the  real  cause  of  this  general  dis- 
turbance and  waking  of  the  person,  to  whom  chloroform  'n 
being  given  during  sleep,  is  not  altogether  from  the  pungent 
impression  of  the  vapor  uix)n  the  respiratory  membrane,  but 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  if  it  be  in  sufficient  concentra- 
tion to  produce  anoesthesia  within  any  ordinary  period,  it  ex- 
cites temporary  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  arrest  of  respira- 
tion {Royal  Medical  and  ChiTmrgical  TransactiOiid^  vol. 
xlvii.,  p.  329). 
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Tliis  result  is  almost  invariable  in  its  ordinary  use.  and 
renders  the  temporary  removal  of  the  sponge  or  towel  from 
the  face,  in  order  to  allow  respiration  to  be  resnmed,  and  the 
glottis  time  to  become  tolerant,  a  rule  in  practice.  Of  the 
practical  truth  of  these  statements  no  one  can  entertain  doubt 
who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  chloroform  ujxin 
the  human  subject,  or  in  experiments  upon  animals.  Place 
a  mouse,  or  rat,  or  rabbit,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  barrel,  or 
glass  jar,  and  introduce  the  chloroform  vapor.  At  the  lirst 
approach  of  this  vapor,  which  is  lieavj  and  falls  to  the  bottom, 
the  animal,  whatever  may  have  been  its  state  of  torj^or  before, 
will  at  once  flee  from  it,  and  by  every  possible  means  seek  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  asphyxiating  gas.  This  system  of  dis- 
placing the  atmosphere  of  the  room — in  which  the  proposed 
victim  may  be  lying — by  the  heavy  va}X)r  of  chloroform,  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  often  been  attempted  in  criminal 
practice.  I  will  allude  to  but  two  instances  in  which  it  is 
alleged  to  have  been  practised  with  success. 

The  first  case  is  to  the  effect  that  a  California  hotel-waiter 
has  been  accused,  tried,  and  condemned  to  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  rape  committed,  as  is  alleged,  under  the  following 
circumstances:  A  waiter-girl  at  the  hotel  slept  in  a  small 
room,  and  the  alleged  criminal,  having  learned  from  a  drug- 
gist that  chloroform  introduced  into  the  room  through  the 
key-hole,  by  means  of  a  spray  apparatus,  would  render  the 
girl  insensible,  proceeded  to  practise  upon  this  assurance.  It 
is  alleged  that  she  was  rendered  insensible  by  that  means, 
and  that  the  crime  was  committed.  An  empty  bottle,  labelled 
chloroform,  found  in  the  accused's  room,  completed  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  totallv  absurd  character  of  this 
allegation  is  apparent  to  everj^  one  instructed  and  experienced 
in  the  use  and  in  the  effects  of  chloroform.  We  will  suppose, 
by  way  of  illustration,  tliat  the  occupant  of  such  a  room  as 
this  girl  is  said  to  have  slept  in  may  be  anjejrthetized  un- 
consciously, by  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  thus  introduced 
tlirough  the  key-hole — though  I  regard  it  as  impossible.  But 
how  is  the  operator,  especially  if  he  be  an  ignorant  hotel- 
waiter,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chloroform,  to 
know  when  unconsciousness  is  effected  ?     How  is  he  to  tell 
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when  the  victim  is  ready  for  the  breaking  open  of  the  door  ? 
Would  the  most  skilled  administrator  of  chloroform  venture 
to  fix  the  moment  that  the  occupant  of  any  given  room 
would  be  anaesthetized  by  chloroform  thus  introduced  into  it? 
Would  he  dare  to  indicate  the  time  which  divides  the  period 
of  unconsciousness  to  all  outward  impressions  and  violence,  or 
perfect  anaesthesia,  from  that  of  fatal  poisoning  from  chloro- 
form ?  Could  he  tell  the  moment  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued in  order  to  avoid  this  fatal  consequence? 

I  apprehend  that  such  as  could  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  if  this  hotel-servant  committed 
the  crime  alleged,  under  the  circumstances  sworn  to,  it  must 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  accidents,  leaving  out  the  question  how  he  himself 
breathed,  and  consummated  his  crime  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere, or  rather  chloroform-vapor,  which  rendered  his  victim 
insensible,  and  kept  her  insensible  for  an  indefinite  time. 

There  are  other  considerations  and  physiological  facts  in- 
volved in  this  history,  which  make  it,  to  my  mind,  so  improb- 
able that  I  should  need  much  more  than  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  convince  me  that  there  is  a  particle  of  truth  in  it. 

The  second  case  comes  to  me  upon  the  authority  of  the 
late  President  of  this  Society,  Mr.  J.  F.  Miller,  and,  though 
the  crime  alleged  was  not  effected  by  chlorofonning  the 
human  subject,  it  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  application  of 
the  agent  to  facilitate  robbery.  The  circumstance  is  stated  as 
follows :  A  watch-dog,  having  been  shut  up  in  a  small  room 
which  contained  a  safe,  was  rendered  insensible  and  hann- 
less  by  throwing  towels  saturated  "with  <5hloroform  into  the 
room  from  a  high  window,  and,  after  thus  securing  the  dc^, 
the  safe  was  robbed.  The  facts  in  evidence  were  the  towels, 
still  smelling  strongly  of  chloroform,  and  the  sickness  of  the 
dog  during  all  the  following  day. 

While  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  dogs  and  other  animals 
may,  in  this  manner,  be  made  insensible,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  proof  that  they  are  ever  made  so,  without  an  effort 
to  escape  from  the  room  in  which  they  are  being  thus  anes- 
thetized. They  are  always  conscious,  and  always  try  to 
escape,  and,  were  they  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
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human  Bubject,  always  would  escape,  unless  bolted  in  and 
beyond  the  hearing  of  the  people  living  about  them.  While, 
therefore,  chloroform  may  facilitate  robbery  when  given  in 
this  manner  to  watch-dogs,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  thus  use  it  on  the  human  subject.  Upon  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  a  case  of  the  actual  use  of  chloroform  to 
narcotize  a  watch-dog,  it  aflfords  the  suggestion  that,  to  pre- 
vent sucli  results,  very  free  openings  through  the  floor  of  such 
rooms  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform, 
which  is  heavy,  might  run  down  like  water  or  carbonic-acid 
gas,  leaving  the  air  of  the  room  uncontaminated.  When  the 
vapor  of  ether  may  be  selected,  it,  being  light,  escapes  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  room,  and  must  therefore  be  introduced  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  room.  I  have  no  knowledge,  however, 
that  any  criminal  charges  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  But  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  the  pun- 
gent, irritating,  and  suffocating  effect  of  chloroform,  is  appli- 
cable to  ether  in  an  eminent  degree.  Therefore,  these  being 
the  facts  W' ith  reference  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform  alone,  when 
introduced  into  the  respiratory  track,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  if  to  them  there  be  added  the  towel  or  handker- 
chief to  the  face — the  usual  method — wet  in  the  cold  and 
very  irritating  fluid,  but  few  human  beings  sleep  so  soundly 
as  not  to  be  wakened  by  it  at  the  instant,  if  they  were  not  by 
the  vapor  alone. 

Most  assuredly,  if  it  did  not  produce  that  result,  no 
robbers  need  fear  them,  for  they  would  not  be  likely  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  even  the  removal  of  the  clothes  from  their 
backs. 

I  am  sustained  in  these  views  by  much  more  modem 
writers  than  the  one  quoted. 

The  London  Lancet  for  February  of  the  present  year 
(1871),  in  its  editorial  comments  upon  the  newspaper  story 
about  a  lady  who  went  to  her  bedroom,  and  was  seized  by 
a  man  and  a  lad,  who,  applying  a  w^et  handkerchief  to  her 
nose  and  mouth,  and  rendering  her  insensible,  completed  a 
robbery,  and  escaped,  leaving  the  lady  to  recover  from  her 
insensibility,  which  she  did  slowly,  goes  on  to  state  that, 
although  two  medical  men  are  stated  to  have  concmred  in 
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the  opinion  tliat  slie  had  taken  chloroform,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  lady  in  the  case  simply  fainted  from  terror.  The 
well-founded  belief,  he  thinks,  among  the  best-informed  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  is  so  completely  opposed  to  all  such 
stories,  that  they  arc  not  to  be  credited,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  them  thorouglily  sifted,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
never  heard  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  robbery  in  which 
chloroform  was  used ;  and  adds  that  the  common  narratives  to 
this  effect  are  often  of  those  people  who  went  into  bad  com- 
pany of  their  own  accord,  and,  having  suffered  consequencea 
which  involve  some  disclosure,  have  had  recourse  to  imagina- 
tion, in  order  to  conceal  the  truth. 

The  Ameri<;an  Imio  lieview  for  April  of  the  present  year 
(1871) furnishes  the  following  account :  "A  man  and  hid  wife, 
living  in  hired  apartments  in  London,  induced  a  jeweller  to 
send  one  of  his  shopmen  to  their  apartments,  with  diamonds 
of  very  considerable  value  for  inspection.    "While  pretending 
to  look  over  the  jewels,  the  woman,  it  is  alleged,  went  behind 
the  shopman  and  placed  a  handkerchief,  saturated  with  chlo- 
roform, or  some  other  stupetying  agent,  over  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  while  the  husband  seized  his  arms.     As  he  became 
senseless,  they  pinioned  him  and  made  off  with  the  jeweliy." 
Upon  this  history,  the  editor  of  the  Tiines  and  Gazette^  in  the 
is?sue  for  March  18th  of  this  year  (1871),  remarks  that,  at  the 
trial,  "  it  was  not  denied  that  the  shopman  who  was  robbed 
was  first  made  insensible  with  some  narcotic  vapor,  adminis- 
tered by  inhalation ;  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  feloni- 
ous administration  of  narcotic  vapors  is  a  possible  and  a  prao* 
tieal  offence,  against  which  Lord  Campbell  endeavored  io 
legislate  in  1851.     We  regret,"  he  adds,  "  that  no  determi- 
nate inquiry  was  pursued  at  this  trial,  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  alleged  narcotic  vapor.    What  was  it,  and  hov 
long  was  the  inhalation  continued  ?     Physical  force  is  allege^ 
to  have  been  employed,  the  male  culprit  holding  the  victii 
while  the  female  administered  the  vapor.     The  case  differs 
this  respect  from  many  of  the  cases  of  alleged  felonious  nse 
chloroform,  in  which  a  handkerchief  holding  the  narcotic  v 
tlirown  over  the  face.     The  medical  profession  have  often 
nied  the  possibility  of  producing  insensibility  by  this  last-nai 
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method,  while  they  have  admitted  that  insensibility  could,  of 
com-se,  be  induced  if  the  person  were  to  be  forcibly  held. 
This  case  presents,  if  true,  the  possible  fact  of  felonious  admin- 
istration of  a  narcotic  vapor ;  but,  if  true,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  on  record,  and  we  beg  the  public  to 
be  reassured  on  this  point,  that  no  volatile  substance  can  be 
used  with  felonious  intent,  unless  there  be  sufiicient  force 
present  to  first  pinion,  and  then  rob." 

I  do  not  find  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  report,  or 
by  these  editorial  comments,  any  reason  to  accept  this  aa  a 
case  in  which  there  wiis  the  slightest  effort  made  to  resist  the 
felonious  assault,  and  I  therefore  reject  it  as  the  possibly  first 
case. 

I  find  but  one  well-authenticated  case  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  in  good  earnest  to  render  sleep  more  profound  for 
purposes  of  theft — as  is  inferred,  though  no  proof  is  furnished 
of  such  intent.  This  case  occurred  in  Kendal,  England,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1851  {London  Medical  Gazette  for  Novem- 
ber, 1851).  The  person  upon  whom  this  experiment  was  tried 
was  awoke  by  a  man  attempting  to  suffocate  him,  as  is  alleged, 
by  means  of  a  rag  steeped  in  chloroform.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  he  was  taken  by  his  midnight  assailant, 
his  cries  of  "  Help  1  murder ! "  roused  the  inmates  of  the  hotel 
at  which  he  was  stopping,  and,  when  assistance  arrived,  the 
intruder  was  found  the  worse  oft'  of  the  two — that  is,  the  most 
anaesthetized.  lie,  however,  was  subsequently  severely  dealt 
with,  according  to  the  report,  and  an  editor  of  the  time  sug- 
gested that  culprits  of  that  class  be  in  future  put  out  of  the 
way  of  repeating  their  acts,  by  forcing  them  to  take  a  fatal 
dose  of  chloroform.  It  has  recently  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  and  I  merely  repeat  it,  without  vouching  for  the 
reliability  of  the  report,  that  a  painter  by  trade  attempted  to 
chloroform  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  in  Healdsbnrg,  Cali- 
fornia, while  she  was  asleep ;  but  the  strangulation  awoke  her, 
and  she  screamed  for  help.  He  escaped  by  scrambling  from 
the  window  by  wliich  he  had  entered  the  room,  though  not 
early  enough  to  prevent  recognition  by  the  girl,  upon  whose 
declarations  he  was  subsequently  arrested  and  committed  to 
jail,  to  await  trial  on  a  charge  of  attempt  to  admhiister  chlo- 
roform, with  intent  to  kill  1 
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The  histories  of  these  case3  very  convincingly  show  that 
the  felonious  use  of  chloroform,  or  any  similar  substance,  is  a 
very  unsafe  proceeding.  A  more  unpromising  measure  could 
liardly  be  thought  of  by  the  criminal  classes.  In  speaking  of 
this  and  other  failures  of  attempts  to  commit  robbery,  aided 
by  chloroform,  Dr.  Snow  observes,  with  obvious  justness,  that 
they  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  professional  thieves, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  gangs,  who  practise 
and  try  beforehand  the  means  they  employ,  and  who  certainly 
would  never  be  led  by  newspaper  stories  to  use  an  agent  so 
ill-suited  to  their  purpose  as  chloroform. 

As  a  matter  of  instruction  to  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  are  not  physicians,  and  therefore  are  not  familiar  with 
the  uses  and  the  behavior  of  chloroform,  it  may  be  well  to 
here  allude  to  some  of  the  unpleasant  attendants  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  substance,  and  to  some  facts  which  make 
it  an  ineligible  agent  for  the  use  of  robbers : 

1.  As  to  its  use  to  promote  the  greater  security  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  sleeper,  even  were  that  practicable,  the  very 
time  that  would  be  consumed  in  the  gradual  and  cautious  ad- 
ministration of  the  vapor — the  only  possible  theoretical  man- 
ner of  accomplishing  it — would  so  increase  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion, that  few  tliieves  would  think  of  employing  it. 

2.  During  the  course  of  the  administration  of  chlorofonn, 
w^hatever  manner  may  be  adopted,  the  patient  or  subject,  as  a 
rule,  becomes  excited,  often  very  \dolent  and  turbulent,  with 
an  irrepressible  propensity  to  sing  and  shout,  which  is  often  so 
loud  as  to  alarm  the  inmates  of  a  whole  house.  He  is  ia  a 
state  of  wild,  chloroformic  intoxication.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  so  few,  that  no  prudent  thief  would  think  of  run- 
ning the  risk  of  not  meeting  one  of  those  exceptions. 

3.  Supposing  the  two  preceding  obstacles  overcome,  and 
the  victim  thoroughly  quieted  into  a  narcotic  sleep,  a  third 
and  very  frequent  complication  arises.  He  begins  to  vomit, 
and,  while  he  does  not  generally  make  much  noise  alx)ut 
it,  still  he  may,  and  he  always  requires  attention,  lest  fatal 
strangulation  occur.  It  may  be  presuming  too  much  to  credit 
this  class  of  criminals  with  any  care  whether  their  supposed 
.chloroformed  victims  die  of  strangulation  or  not,  but  I  think 
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that  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  even  were  chloroform  an  available  agent  in 
facilitating  robbery,  the  knowledge  among  the  criminal  classes 
that  the  abandonment  of  their  victim  with  the  towel  still  over 
his  face,  and  to  the  liabilities  of  vomiting  and  strangulation, 
would  often  add  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robberv, 
would  have  great  eflfect  in  deterring  them  from  the  further 
employment  of  it. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  proof  that  chloroform 
has  ever  been  given  successfully  to  facilitate  the  robbery  of  a 
person  who  was  already  sleeping,  and  in  view  of  these  inher- 
ent diflSculties  in  the  way  of  its  employment  for  such  purpose, 
together  with  the  history  already  adduced  of  the  total  failure 
of  the  only  authentic  attempts  to  thus  use  it,  all  cases  in 
which  such  use  of  this,  or  similar  substance,  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  should  at  once  excite  suspicion  that,  either  the  party 
making  the  allegation  is  laboring  under  an  honest  delusion ; 
is  falsifying  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  disreputable  company,  or  engaged  in  some  shameful  act ; 
or  that  he  is  an  accomplice  of  the  real  robber. 

As  illustrations  tend  to  fix  facts  and  principles  in  the 
mind,  I  will  now  adduce  the  history  of  a  very  recent  case,  to 
show  that  the  principles  above  declared,  based  upon  an  expe- 
rience of  a  score  of  years,  are  still  as  unshaken  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Dr.  Snow.  This  case,  fortunately,  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive,  with  reference  to  the  above  principle,  of 
any  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  because  it  first 
gives  the  fictitious  chloroform  plea,  and  subsequently  the  true 
accoimt,  as  developed  by  investigation. 

Immediately  after  the  robbery  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  a  prominent  express  company,  a  newspaper  report  says, 
the  two  employes  in  charge  of  the  office  whence  the  money 
was  taken  tinned  into  their  bunks,  soon  after  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  double  doors  were  fastened  with  a  bolt 
merely,  which  played  in  sockets  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  door  with  nails,  and  did  not  reach  beyond  an  inch  into 
the  socket  of  the  opposite  door.  Less  than  an  hour  after  these 
two  employes  went  to  sleep,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
a  guard  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  non-api>earance 
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on  their  usual  duties.  He  found  the  doors  of  the  office  ajar, 
and,  on  entering,  discovered  tliese  employes  sound  asleep,  and 
the  floor  strewed  with  papers.  Failing  to  rouse  the  first  one 
lie  reached,  he  turned  to  the  other,  and,  after  some  vigorous 
eiforts,  succeeded  in  waking  him.  He  then  again  commenced 
to  work  witli  tlie  other  one,  and  finally  roused  him  from  his 
deep  sleep,  discovering  at  the  same  time  a  small  sponge  near 
his  face,  which  had  been  used  in  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form. The  supposition  was,  that  the  first  and  most  easily 
roused  took  it  first,  and  the  other,  who  was  much  more  deeply 
asleep,  took  it  last,  and  the  robbers  left  the  sponge  at  his  nose. 
The  room  was  found  thoroughly  chloroformed,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  bolt  in  the  doors  had  been  strained,  and  the 
nails  started  by  pushing  from  without  inward. 

When  they  were  thoroughly  awakened,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  keys  of  two  safes  in  the  room  had  been  taken  from 
one  of  their  pockets,  the  safes  opened,  and  the  robbery  accom- 
plished. The  chloroform  was  so  eftective  that  the  sufferei's  still 
felt  the  eifects  on  their  sj'stems,  thirty-six  hours  after. 

This  is  an  account  eminently  fitted  to  foster  popular  im- 
pressions upon  this  subject.  Almost  any  jury  would  decide 
that  these  unfortunate  employes  had  narrowly  escaped  death, 
having  been  wellnigh  fatally  drugged  as  well  as  robbed. 

Within  a  week,  however,  we  are  furnished  with  an  account 
of  the  other  side  of  the  story,  which  runs  in  this  way :  The 
alleged  chloroformed  employes  after  being  roused,  with  the 
labor  described,  and  seeing  a  number  of  weigh-bills  scattered 
around  the  floor,  remarked  that  they  must  have  been  robbed, 
and  though  sleeping  heavily  when  found,  as  soon  as  roused 
one  of  them  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  they  had  been 
chloroformed,  and  immediately  produced  a  small  sponge  lying 
near  him,  in  evidence  that  such  had  been  the  fact. 

The  bolt  fastening  the  door  was  found  bent  in  a  part 
which  showed  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  forcing  the 
door  fi'om  without. 

These  facts  were  soon  folio we<l  by  the  discovery  that  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  alleged  chloroformed  employes  had  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  locality,  and  subseciuently  to  the 
discovery  that  this  fugitive  brother  was  in  the  possession  of 
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several  thousand  dollars  of  the  stolen  money ;  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  the  remaining  brother,  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  two  alleged  chloroformed  employes,  makes  a  full  confes- 
sion of  having  been  one  of  the  principals  in  the  robbery. 
This  confession,  though  said  to  be  full  and  truthful,  is  a  re- 
markable mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  such  a  medley  as 
only  one  totally  ignorant  of  the  physiological  effects  and  the 
clinical  behavior  of  chloroform  would  concoct.  One,  indeed, 
the  principal  of  these  alleged  chloroformed  employes,  stated 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  he  remained  up  after  his 
companion  was  asleep ;  then,  dosing  him  with  chloroform,  pro- 
ceeded to  perpetrate  the  ro1)bery.  After  accomplishing  this, 
hi^  brother,  an  outsider,  joined  him,  and  took  all  of  the  stolen 
money. 

Putting  it  into  his  carpet-bag,  carefully  excluding  such- 
packages  as  were  not  negotiable,  he  proceeded  to  give  the 
remaining  thieving  brother  a  dose  of  chloroform,  and  then 
decamped,  carpet-bag  and  all.  A  more  absurd  and  ill-con- 
certed attempt  to  employ  the  chloroform  plea  to  shield  from 
crime  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  There  is  not  'the  slightest 
probability,  certainly,  no  proof,  that  the  employ6  first  asleep 
took  any  chloroform  at  all.  Why  should  he?  The  principal 
thief,  his  companion,  had  the  keys  of  the  safe  in  his  pocket, 
and  did  not  need  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic  to  give  him  easy 
access  to  the  treasures,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
thief  should  have  taken  the  dose  he  declares  he  did,  when  his 
brother  took  charge  of  the  carpet-bag  of  money.  It  is  there- 
fore very  manifest  that,  if  any  chloroform  was  taken  at  all,  it 
was  voluntarily  taken  for  appearance'  sake,  and  therefore 
all  who  took  it  were  accomplices  in  the  robbery.  This  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  blunders  that  criminals,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  matter,  will  make  in  their  attempts  to 
falsely  account  for  their  crimes,  by  attributing  their  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  them  to  chloroform,  or  some  similar  agent. 

There  not  infrequently  come  to  us  accounts  of  the  chloro- 
fonning  and  robbing  of  families,  including  perhaps  the  watch- 
dog. These  stories  sometimes  are  related  by  very  honest,  and 
thoroughly-convinced,  if  not  reliable  parties. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  this  matter  author- 
zes  us  to  presume  that  in  all  such  cases,  though  the  rooms 
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occupied  by  the  persons  robbed  may  smell  strongly  of  tlie 
substance,  and  they  may  even  be  affected  to  nausea  by  it, 
neither  insensibility  nor  intoxication  has  been  produced  by  it. 

It  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  robbery  attended  by 
such  a  circumstance  has  not  been  committed  by  a  professional 
burglar  and  thief  alone,  but  aided  by  a  novice  who  is  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  or  place,  whether 
such  inmates  were  men  or  dogs,  and  probably  one  who  is  in  the 
employ  and  confidence  of  some  party  having  the  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  place,  the  chloroform  having  been  thrown  into  the 
room  after  the  robbery,  as  a  mere  cover,  and  possibly  used  to 
disable  the  dog,  if  there  had  been  one. 

In  short,  all  robberies  attended  by  evidence  that  chloroform 
has  been  in  any  way  or  any  time  used,  should  be  regarded  as 
Jiaving  been  managed  by  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  parties 
robbed ;  but  it  would  be  mere  presumption  to  regard  the  chlo- 
roform as  having  been  an  efficient  agent  in  the  operation,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  kill  or  quiet  a  watch-dog. 

All  such  forgeries  are  easily  detected  by  consulting  experts 
on  the  subject,  who  are  generally  able  to  show  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  court  that  what  may  at  first  appear  as  a  plausible 
and  clear  case  of  the  felonious  use  of  anaesthetics,  is  a  bare- 
faced bungle  and  imposition. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  these  agents  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses against  the  will  of  the  person,  there  are  but  few  authen- 
tic cases  to  adduce  as  examples,  but  they  also  show  that  the 
allegations  relating  to  them  should  not  be  accepted  till  the 
circumstances  attending  them  are  carefully  sifted.  One  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  first  case  of  tliis  kind,  I  find  recorded  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  for  November,  1850 :  A  young 
man  returning  from  a  dance,  late  at  night,  in  company  with 
a  young  woman,  induced  her  to  accompany'  him  into  a  stable- 
yard,  lie  there  took  a  bottle  of  chloroform  from  his  pocket,  and 
poured  some  on  a  handkerchief,  which  he  applied  to  her  face. 
She  at  once  tore  the  handkerchief  away,  and  called  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  a  policeman  to  her  assistance,  and  also 
secured  the  offender,  who  is  reported  to  have  subsequently 
soothed  and  finally  subdued  the  rebellious  propensities  of  this 
maiden  by  other  influences  less  anaesthetic,  but  more  agree- 
able and  charming,  than  villanous  chloroform. 
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The  case  wliicli  occurred  at  Kendal,  England,  already  re- 
ferred to,  may  also  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  diflScidty  of 
forcing  persons  to  take  chloroform  under  any  circumstances/ 

The  two  versions  of  the  express-robbery  story  just  given, 
the  one  by  the  thief  himself,  and  the  other  resulting  from  sub- 
sequent investigation,  are  probably  not  more  discordant  than 
would  be  the  truth  and  the  manufactured  reports  of  most  of 
the  alleged  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  anaesthet- 
ics. Though  suflSciently  fictitious,  some  of  these  reports  are 
even  more  romantic  than  this  robbery-story.  In  one  of  his 
communications  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Snow  adduces  the  follow- 
ing highly-imaginative  history  of  alleged  felonious  use  of 
chloroform,  as  an  illustrative  one  of  this  class.  It  has,  besides, 
the  merit  of  furnishing  a  key  to  the  motive  of  many  of  these 
alleged  offended  persons  in  fabricating  these  stories : 

It  appeared,  in  the  evidence  before  the  court,  that  the  of- 
fender suddenly  passed  a  handkerchief  across  the  face  of  the 
complainant  in  the  street :  the  two  afterward  went  into  a  pub- 
lic-house, and  were  there  seen  drinking  together.  After  this 
drinking,  the  complainant  became  insensible,  and  was  robbed 
by  the  defendant.  His  insensibility  was  attributed  to  chloro- 
form supposed  to  have  been  on  the  handkerchief  which  was 
passed  suddenly  across  his  face  before  he  went  into  the  public- 
house  to  drink  {Medical  GazettCy  November,  1850,  vol.  xlv., 
p.  327). 

Tliis,  Dr.  Snow  very  truly  remarks,  every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  action  of  chloroform  knows  to  be  an  im- 
possible story. 

Still  more  ridiculous  are  the  recent  published  statements 
that  a  certain  comer  of  a  prize-ring  was  provided  with  a  maga- 
zine of  chloroform,  ready  to  pour  its  torpefying  spray  upon 

*  It  is  said,  thongh  I  have  beon  unablo  to  obtain  the  article,  that  some 
physician  of  Baltimore  has  recently  published  an  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  forcible  administration  of  chloroform  for  any  purpose,  and  par- 
ticularly for  criminal  purposes,  requires  a  variable  amount  of  force,  de- 
pending upon  the  person  attacked,  thus  rendering  several  accomplices 
necessary ;  and  also  the  doctrine  that  the  attempt  to  adminbter  it  to 
person  sleeping  would  almost  certainly  awake  him.  Hence  the  author 
regards  the  use  of  chloroform  for  purposes  of  robbery  as  mostly  ideal. 
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the  luckless  pugilist  who  might  be  knocked  into,  or  iniglit  vol- 
untarily go  "  to  grass  "  in,  his  antagonist's  portion  of  the  iield. 

This  ingenious  bit  of  fiction  may  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
those  fellows  who  are  castin<]^  about  for  methods  to  avoid  fiorht- 
ing ;  and  it  is  more  generally  acceptable  than  the  plan  just 
adopted  of  taking  one  of  the  bullies  to  the  ring,  and  leaving 
the  other  one  at  home ;  but  it  totally  ignores  such  well-estab- 
lished facts  as  those  of  the  Kendal  case,  where  a  strong  man 
struggles  for  some  time  with  a  weak  one,  and  failed  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  though  the  room  is  said  to  have  smelt  strongly  of 
chloroform.  A  recent  distinguished  writer  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  treating  of  the  credibility  of  the  hitherto-reported  cases 
of  robbery  under  chloroform,  says :  "  Several  remarkable  in- 
stances of  robbery  of  persons  designedly  rendered  insensible  by 
chloroform  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try ;  although  they  may  be  authentic,  we  do  not  feel  warrant- 
ed in  further  alluding  to  them  while  unable  to  attribute  them 
to  responsible  sources.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  may  allege 
that  he  has  been  robbed  or  maltreated  after  being  rendered  in- 
sensible by  chloroform,  but  also  that  the  allegation  may  be 
false,  and  put  forward  so  as  to  divert  suspicion  or  awaken  sym- 
pathy "  (Wharton  and  Stille,  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  p.  501). 

Refemng  to  the  case  of  the  jeweller's  shopman  who  alleged 
that  the  wife  covered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  while  the 
husband  held  his  hands,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  chloroform,  that  the  theory  of  his 
allegation  is  preposterous.  Would  a  strong  man,  determined 
to  save  himself  from  impending  suffocation,  stand  passively 
and  allow  a  man  and  a  woman  to  practise  the  administration 
of  chloroform  on  him  ?  lie  could  at  least  have  fallen  down 
and  turned  his  head  away  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to 
scream  for  help,  like  the  man  at  Kendal,  or  the  young  woman 
in  the  stable-yard.  From  all  the  light  which  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  investigation  of  crimes  throw  upon  this  case, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shopman  was  a  party  to  the 
robbery. 

It  is  at  least  a  very  suggestive  case,  as  showing  that  there 
is  great  liability  to  cit  on  the  part  of  courts  in  accepting  this 
kind  of  allegation,  imless,  upon  detailed  inquiry  into  the  eir- 
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cumstances  and  the  manner  of  the  alleged  giving  of  chloroform, 
they  be  found  consistent  with  the  thoroughly  well-known  facts 
and  phenomena  uniformly  attending  the  administration  and 
the  action  of  this  agent. 

Any  inconsistency  such  an  inquiry  might  develop  should 
be  accepted  as  indicating  honest  delation,  studied  deception, 
or  a  complicity  in  the  crime. 

I  feel  convinced  that  such  a  test  would  exclude  at  least 
nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  these  cases  of  the  alleged  felonious 
use  of  chloroform  and  similar  agents  as  mere  fictions. 

But  as  there  may  be,  as  in  times  past  there  has  been,  a 
popular  disposition  to  accept  the  statements  made  by  the  al- 
leged victims  of  the  felonious  use  of  chloroform,  and  by  their 
friends,  as  true,  notwithstanding  what  I  may  say  or  other  au- 
thors may  say  to  the  contrary,  with  the  single  motive  of  bring- 
ing before  the  public  and  the  legal  profession  all  that  may  be 
true  and  well  authenticated  in  this  matter,  I  have  challenged, 
and  I  now  repeat  it,  the  production  of  any  proof  of  the  success- 
ful use  of  cliloroform  on  the  human  subject  to  facilitate  rob- 
bery in  a  single  instance.  As  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
say,  when  any  such  proof  is  furnished  me,  that  robbery  has 
ever  been  committed  by  means  of  the  use  of  chloroform  re- 
ceived unconsciously  by  the  person  robbed  or  given  forcibly 
against  the  resistance  of  the  person  robbed,  I  will  be  ready  to 
admit  it,  and  this  Society  will  promulgate  the  fact  to  the 
world. 

And  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  in  a  more  truthful 
and  forcible  manner  than  by  adopting  the  language  of  Dr. 
Snow,  who  so  long  ago  feaid :  "  The  public  have  been  greatly 
and  unnecessarily  alarmed  about  the  employment  of  chloro- 
form by  thieves ;  what  they  really  have  to  dread  is,  that  rob- 
bers will  still  resort  to  the  old  means  of  the  bludgeon,  the  pis- 
tol, and  the  knife,  and  not  to  one  which,  like  chloroform, 
allows  the  victim  so  good  an  opportunity  of  escape,  and  them- 
selves so  great  a  chance  of  detection," 

VOL.  V.  49 
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Art.  v. — A  Case  of  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy^  simu- 
lating  Glosso-lahioAaryngeal  Paralysis,  By  T.  M.  B. 
Cross,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Attending  Physicians  to  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Kervous  System. 

J.  M.,  an  Tinniarried  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  a 
machinist  by  occupation,  was  boni  in  Ireland,  and  is  descended 
from  a  very  healthy,  long-lived  stock,  in  which  there  is  no  his- 
tory of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Naturally  a  strong, 
muscular  man,  he  has  enjoyed  remarkably  fine  health,  and  has 
never  been  afflicted  with  any  malady  whatever,  either  acute 
or  chronic,  nor  does  he  inherit  any  constitutional  taint.  When 
quite  young,  however,  he  received  a  severe  fall,  by  means  of 
which  he  injured  his  right  shoulder ;  yet  he  speedily  recovered 
from  the  eflfects  of  this  accident,  and  has  never  experienced 
any  inconvenience  since  that  time  from  this  mishap.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  destroyed 
by  an  injury. 

The  first  symptom  which  attracted  his  attention  was  a 
want  of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  his  articulation,  slight  in 
degree,  however,  and  this  was  at  first  only  observed  after  he 
had  exerted  himself  unduly  in  talking  for  even  a  short  space 
of  time.  This  was  in  August,  1870.  Very  soon  he  began  to  ex- 
perience a  tickling  sensation  in  the  back  part  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  as  though  his  uvula  were  elongated,  and  aft;er  a  while 
he  became  aware  of  a  very  slight  nasal  resonance  in  his  voice. 
These  symptoms  slowly  and  progressively  increased,  and  about 
the  15th  of  December  he  visited  a  physician,  who,  on  carefully 
examining  his  throat,  told  him  that  his  uvula  descended  too 
far,  and  ought  to  be  cut  oflT.  lie  submitted  to  the  operation, 
and  for  a  few  days,  while  the  parts  were  inflamed  and  swollen, 
he  noticed  that  he  spoke  more  plainly  and  with  less  of  the 
n£^sal  resonance,  but  gradually,  as  the  wound  healed,  his  articu- 
lation was  as  much  affected  as  before,  and  by  January,  1871, 
it  was  more  indistinct  than  ever.  Now  he  commenced  to 
suffer  from  severe  diffused  frontal  headaches,  wliich  would 
come  on  every  day  or  two,  observing  no  regular  periodicity, 
and  last  for  several  hours.  This  affection  continued  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  then  disappeared,  and  has  not  since  returned. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  lie  liVst  began  to  feel  a  lack  of  power 
in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  this  was  especially 
marked  in  the  act  of  mastication,  by  a  slight  difficulty  experi 
cnced  in  moving  the  alimentary  bolus  from  side  to  side.  It 
was  not  until  a  few  weeks  subsequently  that  he  noticed  that 
lie  was  unable  to  whistle  as  proficiently  as  formerly,  and  this 
restraint  he  found  was  due  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  Kps 
which  did  not  respond  readily  to  the  mandates  of  the  will, 
while  executing  the  numerous  complex  movements  which  are 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  act.  Very  soon 
lie  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  while  talking  the  air  passed 
freely  through  his  nose,  so  much  so  as  to  greatly  annoy  him ; 
and  he  was  also  aware,  as  this  symptom  increased  in  degree, 
that  his  voice  correspondingly  acquired  a  stronger  nasal  ac- 
cent. Next  followed  a  stiffness  about  the  lips  and  the  angles 
Df  the  lower  jaw,  which  he  compared  to  the  sensations  as  if 
the  integument  in  these  parts  had  contracted  and  was  much 
tighter  than  natural.  At  times  the  lips  felt  full  and  hard,  but 
these  were  merely'  subjective  sensations.  Progressively  all 
these  phenomena  advanced,  and  it  was  not  till  May  last  that 
he  experienced  the  feeling  of  w^orms  in  the  chin,  which  only 
lasted  a  short  time,  and  w^ts  the  first  appearance  of  the  fibril- 
lary contractions  of  which  he  was  aware.  In  June  his  speech 
liad  become  very  indistinct,  and  the  nasal  twang  was  still 
more  pronounced.  At  this  period  he  first  felt  the  fibrillary 
contractions  in  the  left  arm.  The  tongue  had  now  become 
Gjreatly  weakened  in  its  movements,  and  seemed  to  the  patient 
to  be  not  only  short  and  hard,  but  also  tied  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  buccal  cavity.  The  lips,  which  had  at  first  showed  only 
a  slight  paresis,  as  evinced  by  a  lack  of  facility  in  the  complex 
act  of  whistling,  were  now  so  much  involved  that  there  was 
difliculty  in  expectorating,  and  in  pursing  them  up,  while 
the  act  of  whistling  was  completely  abolished.  Such  was  the 
liistory  of  this  patient  up  to  the  3d  of  July,  1871,  when  he 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System,  when  his  condition  was  as  follows : 

His  articulation  was  now  so  much  impaired  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  understand  what  he  said 
even    by  paying  the   strictest  attention,      I  was  obliged  to 
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make  him  repeat  his  answers  to  my  questions  several  times 
before  I  could  comprehend  his  replj.      He  coidd  articulate  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  I  noticed  that  the  gutturals 
were  enunciated  quite  distinctly,  being  modified,  however,  by 
a  strong  nasal  twang ;  the  labials  w^ere  not  uttered  clearly, 
and  their  pronunciation   was  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
The  articulation  of  the  Unguals  was  much  more  defective 
than  that  of  the  labials,  wliile  the  utterance  of  the  palatals 
was  so  imperfect  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
the  particular  consonants  which  he  attempted  to  enunciate. 
The  tongue  was  very  small,  in  fact  the  smallest  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  an  adult.     On  comparing  it  with  the  same  organ 
in  about  twenty  different  full-grown  males,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  diminished  in  volume  at  least  a  third, 
^ot  only  was  it  very  much  decreased  in  size,  but  the  atrophy 
of  its  sides  and  tip  was  very  apparent.     The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  the  tip,  when  partially  protruded,  instead  of 
being  semilunar,  approximated  very  nearly  to  a  point.     It  was 
also  constantly  agitated  by  fibrillar)^  contractions.     Its  reflex 
movements  were  not  impaired,  although  its  electric  contrac- 
tility was  much  affected.     He  could  only  extend  the  apex  a 
very  short  distance  beyond  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  either  mise  the  tip  so  as  to  press  it 
against  the  hard  palate,  or  to  touch  the  incisor  teeth  of  tlie 
upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  was  partially  open ;  he  could  not 
move  it  from  side  to  side  with  any  degree  of  vigor.     In  fact, 
all  its  movements  were  more  or  less  restricted,  while  some  of 
them  were  absolutely  abolished.     When  partially  protruded, 
the  apex  did  not  deviate  to  either  side,  the  atrophy  having 
affected  both  halves  equally.     The  patient  has  lately  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  solids  are  more  readily 
swallowed  than  liquids.     This  trouble  of  deglutition  is  per- 
ceived at  the  commencement  of  the  first  act  of  swallowing, 
and  it  has  gradually  increased  pari  passu  with  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  tongue.     The  larynx  rises  quickly 
and  naturally,  and  the  pharynx  readily  grasps  the  food  as 
soon  as  the  weakened  tongue  is  able  to  propel  it  backward. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  chew^ing  on  either  side,  nor  does  the 
food  lodge  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks.     It  requires  an 
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eftort  to  place  tlie   alimentary  bolus  between  the  teeth,  but 
there  is  no  disposition  for  it  to  remain  there.     In  examining 
the  physiognomy  of  this  patient  when  his  features  are  in  re- 
pose, the  first  thing  which  strikes  tlie  observer  is  the  promi- 
nence and  fulness  of  the  lips,  which  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
main apart.     The  lower  lip  is  more  or  less  everted.     There 
is  no  atrophy  in  these  organs  at  all.    The  forehead  is  smooth, 
and  the  rest  of  the  face  has  a  perfectly  normal  appearance. 
The  naso-labial  fissures,  it  is  true,  are  not  well  marked,  and 
the  right  is  not  as  clearly  defined  as  the  left,  but  this  we 
can  hardly  consider  abnormal.     When,  however,  the  patient 
laughs,  or  tlie  face  is  thrown  into  action  tlirough  the  influence 
of  any  of  the  emotions,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  over 
to  the  right  side,  and  a  want  of  antagonism  is  perceived 
between  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  preponder- 
ance being  slightly  in  favor  of  the  right  side.     There  is  also 
an  immobility  of  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  feeling  of  stiffness  of  which  the 
patient  complains,  and  dej)ends  upon  a  paresis  of  the  muscles 
in  these  parts  supplied  by  the  facial.    The  forehead,  however, 
obeys  the  action  of  its  numerous  muscles,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.     The  patient  can- 
not whistle ;  it  is  extremely  diflicult  for  him  to  expectorate ; 
and  in  pursing  up  the  lips  he  is  far  from  expert,  yet  he  can 
close  them  without  a  mental  effort,  only  not  as  firmly  as 
formerly.     The  veil  of  the  palate  is  relaxed,  and  descends  so 
far  that  the  uvula  almost  impinges  against  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  although  it  has  been  cut  off.    The  natural  arch  is  not 
entirely  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  soft  palate  is  simply  relaxed 
equally  on  both  sides,  and  consequently  the  uvula  does  not 
deviate,  but  is  merely  lowered  from   its  normal  position. 
Irritation  of  the  soft  palate  not  only  does  not  excite  reflex 
movements,  but  does  not  even  provoke  nausea,  yet  the  exci- 
tation of  the  pharynx  immediately  arouses  its  appropriate 
reponse.     The  tickling  sensation  in  the  pharynx  still  persists, 
and  depends  upon  the  irritation  caused  by  the  occasional  con- 
tact of  the  uvula  wuth  the  base  of  the  tongue.     There  is  no 
regurgitation  of  either  solids  or  of  liquids  through  the  pos- 
terior nares,  although  the  velum  is  relaxed ;  there  is,  how 
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ever,  a  constant  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  whenever  the 
patient  makes  use  of  his  voice.  All  the  special  senses  are 
perfect,  if  we  except  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  right  eye.  His 
mental  faculties  are  unimpaired.  In  talking,  the  patient, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  air  which  escapes  through 
his  nose,  brings  into  play  his  abdominal  and  other  accessory 
respiratory  muscles  in  order  to  increase  its  volume  so  as  to 
be  able  to  speak  more  plainly.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
he  prepares  himself  by  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  and  while 
engaged  in  conversation  he  contracts  as  much  as  possible  the 
muscles  of  the  nose  to  retain  the  air.  He  can  blow  out  a 
candle,  although  the  volume  of  air  is  imperfectly  directed. 
His  respiration  is  deep  and  normal.  There  is  a  loud  aortic 
direct  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  His  pulse  is  70, 
full  and  strong.  His  tongue  is  clean,  his  bowels  are  regular, 
his  urine  is  natural,  and  his  appetite  is  excellent.  Fibrillary 
contractions,  which  were  present  in  the  left  arm  only  when 
he  first  came  under  our  observation,  have  extended  since  then, 
and  up  to  this  date,  September  1st,  have  attacked  in  order  the 
left  shoulder,  the  right  arm,  and  lastly,  the  right  shoulder. 
There  is  no  appreciable  atrophy  to  be  discovered  in  any  part 
of  the  body  excepting  the  tongue.  The  left  hand  is  much 
weakened  in  its  movements.  The  dynamometer  shows  a 
greater  disparity  between  the  muscular  power  of  the  right 
and  the  left  hand  than  the  normal  difference  between  the:?e 
two  sides.  This  is  perceived  by  the  patient  himself,  and  he 
often  remarks,  ''  My  left  arm  is  growing  weaker."  For  some 
time  he  has  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  a  lack  of 
dexterity  in  performing  nice  manipulations  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  which  his  occupation  required  him  to  do, 
and  which  he  formerly  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing. 
There  is  no  perceptible  atrophy  of  the  hands  or  the  arms ;  the 
fibrillary  contractions  are  never  completely  absent  in  tlie 
arms.  Keflex  movements  are  here  normal,  and  so  is  tlie 
electric  contractility.  He  has  never  had  any  neuralgic  pains. 
In  fact,  the  disease  is  in  such  an  early  stage  in  these  parts 
that  no  other  changes  have  yet  made  their  appearance.  The 
pupil  in  the  left  eye  is  normal,  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  pcr- 
tcctly  ]iatural.     His  general  health  is  good ;  he  sleeps  well, 
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and  complains  of  no  Lead-syniptoms  whatever.  He  Las 
never  Lad  any  cLoking  sensation  or  cougL  since  tLe  affec- 
tion commenced,  nor  Las  tLe  saliva  ever  dropped  from  Lis 
moutL.  He  Las  lately  spoken  of  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  tlie 
moutL  and  pLarynx,  but  on  carefully  examining  tliese  parts  I 
could  discover  notLing  wliicL  would  indicate  any  sucli  ab- 
normality. His  larynx  is  not  involved,  nor  are  Lis  vocal 
cLords  at  all  affected.  He  attends  to  Lis  daily  avocations, 
and  seems  quite  cLeerful  and  Lappy.  He  Lopes  to  recover, 
tLinking  tliat  Lis  youtL  and  vigorous  constitution  are  greatly 
in  Lis  favor. 

TLe  treatment  Las  consisted  in  tlie  internal  administration 
of  tLe  nitrate  of  silver,  togetLer  witL  tLe  application  of  tLe 
primary  galvanic  current  to  tLe  Lead,  to  tLe  sympatLetic  nerve, 
and  to  tLe  affected  muscles.  TLe  induced  or  faradaic  current 
Las  bfeen  applied  to  tLe  tongue  and  to  the  veil  of  tlie  palate. 
TLese  applications  were  made  tliree  times  a  week,  and  up  to 
tliis  time  tLe  disease  Las  steadily  progressed ;  altliougli  Lis 
articulation  is  more  distinct  tLan  it  was  two  montLs  ago,  yet 
I  fear  tLis  amelioration  is  only  temporary,  for  tLe  affection  is 
surely  advancing. 

TLe  only  cranial  nerves  involved  in  tins  case  are  tLe  two 
Lypoglossal  and  tlie  two  facial ;  all  tLe  otLers  are  unaffected. 
On  tlie  one  Land,  we  Lave  tLe  destruction  of  tLe  tropLic  cells 
in  tLe  medulla  oblongata,  wLicL  preside  over  tLe  nutrition 
of  tLe  muscles  of  tLe  tongue,  and  in  proportion  to  tLe  loss  of 
wliicL  we  Lave  weakening  of  tliat  organ ;  and,  on  tLe  otlier, 
we  Lave  impairment  of  tlie  motor  cells  at  tLe  origin  of  tLe 
facial,  wLicL  produces  a  paresis  corresponding  in  degree  to  tLe 
number  of  cells  involved  in  tLe  disease.  TLese  two  different 
conditions  conjointly  give  rise  to  tLe  symptoms  wLicL  Lave 
just  been  described,  and  wLicL  are  merely  an  expression  of 
tLe  degree  of  implication  of  tLe  nuclei  from  wLicL  tLese  nerves 
take  tLeir  origin.  TLe  cause  of  tLe  disappearance  of  tLese 
cells  is  undoubtedly  sclerosis.  It  is  quite  probable,  from  tLe 
history  of  tLis  case,  tLat  tLe  atropLy  was  tLe  initial  symptom, 
altliougL  I  freely  admit  it  Lad  never  been  noticed  until  tLe 
patient  came  under  our  observation. 

TLe  points  upon  wLicL  I  base  tLe  diagnosis  tLat  tLis  is  a 
case  of  progressive  muscular  atropLy  are  as  follows :  TLe  dis- 
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ease  commenced  in  the  tongue,  there  has  been  a  gradual  loss 
of  power  in  this  organ  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atrophy ; 
the  affection  has  extended  to  other  parts,  and  is  now  present 
in  both  upper  extremities ;  there  is  an  absence  of  some  of  the 
symptoms  which  ouglit  to  be  present  at  this  stage  in  glosso- 
labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  if  this  were  a  complicated  case. 
These  facts,  in  connection  with  the  others  in  the  history,  seem 
to  me  to  prove  that  this  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  commencing  in  the  tongue  which  are  rarely 
met  with  in  practice.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  there 
was  no  known  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  discovered  ex- 
cepting age  and  sex,  and  this  is  not  uncommonly  the  case 
in  this  disease.  Passing  now  to  symptoms,  I  will  briefly  ex- 
plain the  most  prominent  of  these :  The  changes  in  the 
trophic  cells  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves  account  for  the  restraint 
in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  the  great  impediment  expe- 
rienced in  the  enunciation  of  the  linojuals,  and  the  diflScultv 
of  swallowing,  which  depended  solely  on  the  inability  of  the 
tongue  to  send  back  the  food  readily  within  the  grasp  of  the 
pharyngeal  constrictors,  from  atrophy  of  its  muscular  fibre. 
The  nasal  resonance  of  the  voice,  the  tickling  sensation  in  the 
pharynx,  the  great  trouble  experienced  in  articulating  the 
palatals,  and  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  all  result 
from  the  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  soft  palate  which  receives 
its  motor  influence  from  the  great  and  small  superficial  pe- 
trosal nerves,  which  are  branches  of  the  facial  given  off  from 
the  ganglion  in  the  aquajductus  Fallopii,  the  former  passing 
to  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  levator 
palati  and  azagos  uvula  muscles,  and  the  latter  going  to 
the  otic  ganglion,  and  from  it  sending  branches  to  the  tensor 
palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles.  The  absence  of  nausea 
and  the  abolition  of  refiex  excitability  on  reaching  the  soft  pal- 
ate are  due  to  the  implication  of  the  motor  cells  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  facial,  which  are  so  much  impaired  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  stimulus  which  is  duly  received  from 
the  fifth  pair,  and  send  out  in  accordance  there  with  the  appro- 
priate motor  response.  Passing  to  the  facial  nerves,  we  observe 
the  paresis  of  the  orbicularis  oris  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  which  is  more  marked  on  the  left  side  when  thrown  into 
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action,  while  the  buccinator,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
the  digastric,  the  stylohyoid,  etc.,  are  unaffected.  From  this 
we  learn  that  the  motor  cells  are  only  partially  involved  at 
the  origin  of  the  facial  nerves.  Again,  the  embarrassment  in 
speech  arises  from  three  factors,  namely,  the  weakened  tongue, 
the  paresis  of  the  lips,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate ; 
these,  conjointly  reacting  upon  each  other,  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  difficulty  inr  articulation,  and  are  the  result  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  already  described  as  taking  place  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves.  The  diminution  in  the 
electric  contractility  of  the  tongue  is  directly  caused  by  the 
loss  of  its  muscular  fibre,  while  the  fibrillary  contractions 
which  are  the  precursors  of  atrophy,  together  with  the  loss  of 
power  and  the  lack  of  dexterity  in  performing  nice  manipula- 
tions with  the  left  hand,  show  very  plainly  that  the  disease  has 
already  invaded  the  cervical  enlargement. 


Art.  VI. — Fatal  Reflex  Paralysis  from  a  Slight  Flesh- 

wound  of  the  Neck.    By  Benjamin  Howard,  ]M.  D.,  of 

New  York,  late  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Sur- 
gery, etc. 

Lieutenant  P.,  Twenty-second  New  York  Volunteers, 
was  wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  and  was 
found  two  davs  afterward,  wliere  he  fell. 

He  stated  he  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  fell,  and  had  not 
since  been  able  to  move.  On  examination,  a  wound  was  found, 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
running  transversely  across  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
apparently  completely  anterior  to  the  course  of  the  phrenic 
nerve.  No  other  wound  or  contusion  could  be  found.  The 
patient's  mind  was  clear,  and  he  complained  of  nothing  ex- 
cept total  inability  of  motion,  which  was  found  to  exist  from 
the  site  of  the  wound  downward. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  no  notes  could 
be  taken  on  successive  days,  but  I  afterward  learned  that  on 
the  ninth  day  after  receiving  the  wound  he  died  in  an  ambu- 
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lance  en  route  to  Washington.  This  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  rare  instances  in  which  shock  to  one  of  the  sym- 
pathetic branches  produces,  through  its  connections  with  the 
spinal  system,  paralysis  more  or  less  complete  at  all  points 
below. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Mivart's  volume  on  the  *'  Genesis  of  Species,"  *  was  published 
before  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  "  Descent  of  Man  J'  but  it  is  really  a 
reply  to  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr.  Darwin,  there  and  elsewhere,  with 
regard  to  natural  selection,  and  its  application  to  the  intricate  problem 
concerning  the  origin  of  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals.  Mr. 
Mivart  begins  by  reviewing  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  summing  it  up  in  the  following  apothegms : 

"  Every  kind  of  animal  and  plant  tends  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a 
geometrical  progression. 

**  Every  kind  of  animal  and  plant  transmits  a  general  likeness,  with 
individual  differences,  to  its  offspring. 

"  Every  individual  may  present  minute  variations  of  any  kind  and 
in  any  direction. 

"  Past  time  has  been  practically  infinite. 

"  Every  individual  has  to  endure  a  very  severe  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, owing  to  the  tendency  to  geometrical  increase  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  while  the  total  animal  and  vegetable  population  (man 
and  his  agency  excepted)  remains  almost  stationary." 

Mr.  Mivart  admits  the  great  value  of  this  theory  to  science  in  help- 
ing us  to  explain  and  understand  and  coordinate  a  whole  series  of  im- 
portant facts,  and  he  acknowledges  the  debt  that  science  owes  to  Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  fellow-laborers.  But  the  great  point  wherein  he  differs 
from  Mr.  Darwin  is,  in  rcijardinjr  natural  selection  alone  as  insufficient 
to  account  for  any  considerable  number  of  important  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  species ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  all.  Mr.  Mivart  specifies  his  objections  as  fol- 
lows: asserting — 

"  That  natural  selection  is  incompetent  to  account  for  the  incipient 
stages  of  useful  structures. 

'  On  the  Genesis  of  Spociea.    B7  St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S.     New  York : 
D.  Applcton  &  Go.     1871. 
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"  That  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  coexisteuce  of  closely-similar 
structures  of  diverse  origin. 

"  That  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  specific  differences  may 
be  developed  suddenly  instead  of  gradually. 

**  That  the  opinion  that  species  have  definite  though  very  different 
limits  to  their  variability  is  still  tenable. 

'*That  certain  fossil  transitional  fonns  are  absent,  which  might 
liave  been  expected  to  be  present. 

*'  That  some  facts  of  geographical  distribution  supplement  other 
difficulties. 

*'  That  the  objection  drawn  from  the  physiological  difference  be- 
tween '  species '  and  *  races '  still  exists  unrefuted. 

"That  there  are  many  remarkable  phenomena  in  organic  forms 
upon  which  natural  selection  throws  no  light  whatever,  but  the  explana- 
tions of  which,  if  they  could  be  attained,  might  throw  light  upon  spe- 
cific origination." 

Natural  selection,  Mr.  Mivart  maintains,  utterly  fails  to  account  for 
the  minute  and  rudimentary  beginnings  of  useful  structures,  which, 
while  in  process  of  formation,  are  of  no  use  whatever,  but  sometimes 
even  the  reverse.  Many  of  the  changes  attributed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to 
this  influence,  as,  for  instance,  the  elongation  of  the  neck  of  the  giraffe, 
are  show^n  to  be  based  on  very  doubtful  reasoning.  If  the  giraffe,  in 
reaching  after  lofty  foliage,  had  been  able  to  preserve  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  other  races  of  animals,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  ad- 
ditional strength  and  increased  size  of  frame,  necessitated  by  the  length 
of  neck  and  legs,  would  not  more  than  counterbalance,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  increased  facility  for  obtaining  food.  Again,  it  is  argued 
if  this  v/as  the  sole  reason  why  the  giraffe  attained  its  altitude,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  same  influence  did  not  cause  an  elongation  of 
neck  and  legs  in  many  other  animals  similarly  situated  and  quite  as 
nmch  in  need  of  food  ?  Many  instances  are  given,  by  the  author,  of  in- 
cipient structures  in  various  animals,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  on  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are 
not  of  a  character  to  favor  the  preservation  or  advancement  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  appears  much  more  difficult  to  imagine  the  development  of 
perfect  organs  from  such  accidental  irregularities,  as  roughness  of  skin, 
etc.,  than  to  suppose  the  presence  of  an  internal  law  effecting  the  evo- 
lution of  new  specific  forms,  modified  in  its  action,  among  other  influ-' 
cnces,  by  natural  selection.  Mr.  Mivart  deems  it  absolutely  incredible 
that  the  mammary  gland  should  have  had  its  origin  in  the  accidental 
drop  of  nourishment  obtained  by  some  young  animal  from  an  accidcn- 
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tally  hypertrophicd  cutaneous  gland  of  its  mother.  Equally  incredible 
does  it  appear  that  the  marvellously  complex  stracture  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  higher  animals  could  have  been  produced  by  infinitesimal  be- 
ginnings, because  it  would  suppose  a  multitude  of  variations  in  differ- 
ent parts,  long  continued  in  a  given  direction,  and  yet  utterly  useless 
until  all  the  variations  had  reached  a  given  point.  An  ingenious  cal- 
culator has  reckoned  that  the  chances  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  series 
of  variations  are  as  one  to  a  number  *'  about  ten  thousand  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  waves  of  light  that  have  fallen  on  the  earth 
since  historical  time  began." 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  many  variations 
which  subserve  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  such  as  the  adaptation  of 
the  ear  to  appreciate  beautiful  and  intricate  music.  Indeed,  the  author 
admits  that,  the  more  deeply  he  considers  the  subject,  the  more  pro- 
foundly he  is  impresssd  with  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theoiy. 
"  In  spite  of  all  the  resources  of  a  fertile  imagination,  the  Darwinian, 
pure  and  simple,  is  reduced  to  the  assertion  of  a  paradox  as  great  as 
any  he  opposes.  In  the  place  of  the  mere  assertion  of  our  ignorance 
as  to  the  way  these  phenomena  have  been  produced,  he  brings  forward, 
as  their  explanation,  a  cause  which  it  is  contended  in  this  work  is  de- 
monstrably insufficient." 

The  coexistence  of  closely-similar  structures  of  diverse  origin  is 
adduced  as  another  argument  against  the  assumption  that  all  forms  and 
structures  have  been  built  up  by  indefinite  and  fortuitous  variations  in 
every  part  and  in  all  directions.  The  chances  are  evidently  against  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  two  similar  series  of  variations,  yet  there 
exist  countless  examples  of  similar  functional  results  being  attained  by 
means  the  most  diverse.  The  number  of  possible  variations  is  so  great 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  two  exactly-similar  structures  to 
have  been  independently  developed.  That  such  correspondences  do 
exist,  and  that  in  abundance,  is  clearly  shown  by  reference  to  animal* 
of  every  class.  In  the  fish  and  the  cephalopod  both  the  eye  and  ear  are 
evolved  with  complete  independence.  The  most  striking  instances 
given  by  the  author  are  those  of  the  highest  organs  of  sens^  as  inde- 
pendently developed  in  the  vertebrates  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mol- 
lusks  on  the  other.  Another  singular  instance  is  that  of  placental  re- 
production, which  always  exists  in  the  mammalia,  does  not  exist  in  any 
bird  or  reptile,  docs  exist  in  certain  sharks,  and,  strange  to  say,  reap- 
pears again  in  one  of  the  most  lowly  creatures,  the  ascidians,  or  sea- 
squirts.  But  we  cannot  even  allude  to  the  many  cases  in  point  brought 
forward  by  the  author,  who  has  c\idently  spared  no  labor  on  this  por- 
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tion  of  his  argument,  which  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  natural 
selection  has  not  been  the  exclusive  or  predominant  cause  of  the  vari- 
ous organic  peculiarities."  Such  is  certainly  the  legitimate  deduction 
from  the  facts  as  he  states  them. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  treats  of  minute  and  gradual  modifica- 
tions, and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  marked  changes  which  animals 
and  plants  undergo  under  the  influence  of  climate.  These  changes 
cannot  be  attributed  to  natural  selection,  nor  are  they  by  any  means 
minute.  Dogs  and  cats^  transported  to  a  great  distance  from  England, 
undergo  decided  changes,  even  in  the  second  generation.  The  same 
has  been  observed  of  horses,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  and  of 
many  vegetables.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  change  in  tlie  deterio- 
ration which  Cuban  tobacco  undergoes  in  the  second  generation  when 
grown  in  Connecticut.  The  imported  seed  yields  a  crop  of  superior 
tobacco,  but,  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  imported  seed  each  successive  year.  Still  more  remarkable  changes 
sometimes  occur,  and  it  seems  proven  that  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  deformities  and  monstrosities  are  capable  of  indefi- 
nitely producing  their  like,  though  such  is  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  Mr.  Mivart,  however,  finds  in  these  sudden  variations  a  strong 
argument  against  the  mode  of  change  necessary  for  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  He  finds,  too,  that  the  changes  are  not  always  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  form  of  being,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  He  believes  on 
this  ground  that  races  may  have  thus  fortuitously  arisen  ;  but  the  weight 
of  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  relative  stability  of  species,  "  at 
least  in  the  intervals  of  their  comparatively  rapid  successive  manifesta- 
tions." 

In  regard  to  geology,  the  author  says,  "  The  mass  of  paleontological 
evidence  is  indeed  overwhelmingly  against  minute  and  gradual  modifi- 
cation." Vast  numbers  of  perfectly  similar  specimens  are  found,  while 
there  are  only  two  or  three  relics  of  the  forms  as  they  were  undergo- 
ing transmutation.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  too,  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  of  the  stability  of  certain  animals.  If  it  is  contended 
that  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time  is  required  by  the  Darwinian 
theory,  it  can  reasonably  be  objected  that  physics  and  astronomy  do 
not  warrant  the  assumption  of  time  enough  for  all  that  those  theories 
require.  The  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of  fossils  in  the  oldest  rocks 
is  also  a  point  at  present  inexplicable.  "  All  these  difliculties  are  avoid- 
ed if  we  admit  that  new  forms  of  animal  life  of  all  degrees  of  complex- 
ity appear  from  time  to  time  with  comparative  suddenness,  being 
evolved  according  to  laws  in  part  depending  on  surrounding  conditions, 
in  part  internal." 
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Other  obstacles  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  are  found  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals,  the  same  species  being  found  in  vari- 
ous and  very  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  These  facta  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  much  better  than  with  that  of  gradual  change. 

One  chapter  is  given  to  the  definition  and  consideration  of  homolo- 
gies. Tlie  use  made  of  this  in  the  argument  rests  upon  the  assumed 
internal  power  regulating  the  anatomical  formation,  determining  sym- 
metry of  the  various  parts,  and  directing  the  developments  If  this  law 
can  be  conceived  as  sufficient  to  mould  each  organic  being,  and  account 
for  specific  identity,  it  may  also  account  for  specific  divergence. 

The  bearing  of  natural  selection  on  moral  conceptions  is  critically 
and  carefully  discussed.  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion  that  the  idea  of  right 
is  merely  a  result  of  experience — a  perfected  habit — is  rejected  as  in- 
sufficient and  illogical,  and  at  variance  with  the  law  determining  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest"  Duty  and  interest  are  too  opposite  to  war- 
rant the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Natural  selection  alone  could  not 
have  produced  a  higher  morality  than  was  useful,  nor  an  abhorrence  of 
what  was  sinful  and  impure.  Moral  conceptions  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  some  low  fonu  even  among  the  lowest  savages.  This 
seems  to  the  author  to  militate  against  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
but  to  accord  with  the  idea  of  "  orderlv  evolution  and  successive  mani- 
festation  of  specific  forms  by  ordinary  natural  law." 

Mr.  Mivart  next  attacks  the  "  provisional  hypothesis "  of  Pange* 
iiesis,  which  assumes  the  existence  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  gem" 
mules  in  each  individual.  Each  atom  or  gemmule  has  the  power  of 
reproducing  its  like,  circulates  freely  about  the  organism  which  is 
made  up  of  such  particles,  and  is  derived  from  all  the  parts  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  organism.  This  is  really  one  of  the  least  reasonable  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  viewed  critically  amounts  to  about  the 
same  thing  as  a  spiritual  second  self,  on  which  the  visible  material  is 
moulded.  It  has  the  disadvantage  also  of  being  entirely  based  on  the 
imagination,  and  seems  hardly  worthy  of  the  labor  bestowed  by  the 
author  on  the  demonstration  of  its  absurdity.  It  is  shown  to  be  nearly 
on  a  par  with  atoms,  molecules,  and  particles,  dreamed  of  by  mediaeval 
and  later  writers,  among  whom  Buffon  almost  anticipated  the  doctrine 
of  Pangenesis.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  doctrine  i:* 
advanced  only  as  a  provisional  one,  and  that  it  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  weightier  matter  of  natural  selection.  But  it  is  very 
clearly  shown  thjit  there  are  very  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  this  theory,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  established,  it 
would  only  add  to  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  individual  organisms. 
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It  is  only  after  a  full  and  critical  renew  of  Mr.  Dan^'in's  views,  that 
the  author  urges  his  own  as  more  in  accordance  witli  facts  and  obser- 
vations. The  sum  of  his  theory  is  the  assumption  of  an  internal  force 
or  tendency  which  codperates  with  and  modifies  the  action  of  external 
conditions.  This  internal  power  is,  however,  superior  to  all  other  in- 
fluences, that  of  material  selection  included.  "  It  is  quite  conceivable," 
he  says,  "that  the  material  organic  world  may  be  so  constituted  that 
the  simultaneous  action  upon  it  of  all  known  forces,  mechanical,  phys- 
ical, chemical,  magnetic,  terrestrial,  and  cosmical,  together  with  other 
as  yet  unknown  forces  which  probably  exist,  may  result  in  changes 
which  are  harmonious  and  symmetricaL  Thus  also  monstrous  aberra- 
tions from  typical  structure  might  correspond  to  a  discord,  and  sterility 
from  crossing  be  compared  with  the  darkness  resulting  from  the  inter- 
ference of  waves  of  light." 

This  internal  power  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  actions  of  every 
part  of  every  individual.  It  is  assumed  that  by  such  a  force,  from 
time  to  time,  "  new  species  are  manifested  by  ordinary  generation," 
and  that  thus,  with  comparative  suddenness,  considerable  changes  have 
been  effected.  Herein  lies  the  gi*and  difference  between  the  views  of 
Mr.  Mivart  and  those  of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  former  believes  that  species 
arose,  as  it  were,  by  jumps ;  the  latter  believes  the  changes  have  all  been 
effected  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  steps. 

The  closing  chapter  of  Mr.  Mivart's  work  deals  with  the  bearings 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  his  own  theory  of  evolution,  on  Christian 
belief.  He  begins  by  rebuking  two  classes  of  zealous  partisans — those 
who  identify  orthodoxy  with  their  own  narrow  and  prejudiced  views, 
and  those  who,  being  hostile  to  religion,  gladly  seize  any  and  every 
argument  against  it  It  b  shown  that  **  evolution  "  does  not  mean  a 
denial  of  divine  action  or  a  negation  of  the  providence  of  God.  It  is 
merely  another  way  of  regarding  His  agency.  There  is,  indeed,  it  is 
shown,  no  reason  whatever  why  a  Christian  thinker  may  not  accept 
the  general  evolution  theor}'.  Extensive  quotations  are  given  from  an- 
cient and  venerable  theological  authorities  in  proof  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  most  orthodox  theology  and  the  most  modem  teachings  of  sci- 
ence in  regard  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  Nor  need  tliere  be,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  science  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  present  nothing  tliat  a 
rational,  logical,  and  scientific  mind  should  feel  called  upon  to  reject  be- 
cause of  its  inconsistency  with  the  teachings  of  the  physical  world. 
"  The .  Christian  system,"  says  the  author,  **is  one  that  puts  upon  the 
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strain  every  faculty  of  man^s  nature,  and  the  intellect  is  not  exempted 
from  taking  part  in  the  probationary  trial."  There  are  many  mysterieii 
iti  natural  as  well  as  in  revealed  religion,  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  author's  arguments  tend  is,  that,  since  we  cannot  escape  the  one,  we 
ouffht  not  to  escape  the  other. 

Prof.  Hammond  does  not  claim  for  his  work,  on  **  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,"  *  that  it  is  a  complete  or  exhaustive  treatise,  but  he 
does  claim  that  it  is  sufficiently  complete  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  a 
guide  to  the  general  practitioner,  and  that  it  embodies  mainly  his  own 
observations,  opinions,  and  experience.  Hence  we  find  no  lengthy  prefa- 
tory history  of  the  diseases  in  question,  no  vain  repetition  of  ancient  or 
superseded  theories,  and  no  startling  speculations  reaching  beyond  our 
present  knowledge.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  eminently  prac- 
tical throughout.  The  introductory  chapter  consists  of  a  brief  de- 
scription, with  illustrations  of  the  various  instruments  and  appliances 
necessary  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  their 
mode  of  action,  and  the  manner  of  using  them.  Then  follow  the  five 
sections  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  The  first 
section  treats  of  diseas^es  of  the  brain,  including  insanity.  The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  third  to  cerebro- 
spinal diseases ;  the  fourth  to  diseases  of  the  nerve-cells ;  and  the  fifth 
to  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

The  instruments  employed  in  diagnosis  are  few  and  mostly  simple, 
consisting  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  cephalohajraometer,  the  ©sthesi- 
ometer,  the  thermomet<jr,  the  dynamometer  for  measuring  strength, 
and  the  dynamograph  for  determining  muscular  tone  and  coordination. 
The  electrical  apparatus,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  nervous  disorders,  includes  instruments  for  furnishing  both 
the  primary  or  galvanic,  and  the  induced  or  faradaic  currents. 

The  first  section,  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  begins  with  the  consid- 
eration of  cerebral  congestion,  active  and  passive,  and  the  means  of 
distinguishing  this  condition  from  cerebral  antemia,  epilepsy,  and  other 
affections,  having  many  symptoms  in  common  with  it  Among  the 
therapeutic  measures  employed  by  the  author  for  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  we  find  special  prominence  given  to  the 

'  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  William  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  Physician-in^chief  to  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  etc.  With  Forty-five 
Illustrations.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1871. 
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stimulation,  by  the  galvanic  current,  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Of  the 
available  internal  remedies,  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is 
the  most  efficient.     In  the  treatment  of  the  opposite  condition  of  cere- 
bral ansQniia,  the  bromides  may  do  much  harm,  and  the  chief  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  alcohol  and  nutrients.      Hence  the  great  impor- 
tance, which  is  insisted  on,  of  making  a  careful  and  discriminating  di- 
agnosis.    Under  the  head  of  cerebral  hfiemorrhage  the  author  includes 
apoplexy  in  its  various  degrees  and  forms.     The  precursory  symptoms 
of  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  its  ventricles  are 
fully  described,  and  the  insidious  modes  of  attack  are  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length.     Some  interesting  statistics,  as  to  the  age  at  which 
cerebrjU  hsemorrhage  is  most  likely  to   occur,  arc  given  from  the  au- 
thor's notes.     Of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cases,  two  hundred 
and  four  occurred  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age.     "  Of  these,  one 
liundred  and  seventy-two  were  between  forty  and  sixty,  twenty-four 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  five  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  three 
over  eighty.     Of  the  twenty-five  cases  in  persons  undei  forty,  seven- 
teen were  between  thirty  and  forty,  seven  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
and  one  under  twenty."     The  disease  is  said  to  be  certainly  more  com- 
mon among  men  than  women,  though  other  authors  have  been  led  to 
hold  the  contrary  opinion.     The  treatment  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  is 
necessarily  directed  chiefly  to  the  prodromatic  stage.     Here,  i^ain,  the 
bromides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  author, 
who  has  also  found  the  bromide  of  lithium  of  great  value,  partly  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts.     Of  the  treatment  during 
the  seizure,  the  author  says :  **  During  an  attack,  and  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  reparation  o(  damages,  the  less  that  is  done  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  better.     The  question  of  the  propriety  of 
bloodletting  will  generally  even  yet  arise,  but  should  in  nearly  every 
case  be  decided  in  the  negative.  ...  I  have  never  bled  a  patient  for 
cerebral  haemorrhage  since  1849,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  had 
no  reason  to  regret  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.     The  manage- 
ment of  the  subsequent  paralysis,  which  calls  for  great  skill  and  per- 
severance, depends  chiefly  on  the  judicious  employment  of  electricity 
and  strychnia,"    Abstracts  of  sixteen  well-marked  cases  are  given.    The 
treatment  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  is  essentially  the  same  as  tliat  of 
cerebral  hajmorrhage ;  but  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  disease  known 
as  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater  it  is  believed  that  no  treatment  will 
be  of  permanent  avail.     The  same  remarks,  with  slight  modification, 
apply  to  the  efficacy  of  therapeutic  measures  in  thrombosis  and  em- 
bolism. 
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The  chapter  on  cerebral  softening  is  full  and  exhaustive,  containing 
the  results  of  a  large  experience  of  that  disease,  with  many  original 
observations  concerning  its  causes,  pathology,  and  management.  In 
his  remarks  on  treatment  the  author  enters  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  use  of  powerful  counter-irritants, 'and  especially  the  actual  cautery. 

The  subject  of  aphasia  is  one  to  which,  it  is  well  known,  the 
author  has  paid  special  attention  for  many  years.  Hence  we  find  his 
remarks  on  that  disease  particularly  interesting  and  instnictive ;  but 
the  disorder  has  so  many  and  such  cuiious  phases  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  the  author  justice  in  any  abstract  of  his  views.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  tha  tver}'  beneficial  results  followed,  in 
many  cases,  the  treatment  pursued,  which  generally  consisted  of  the 
judicious  use  of  tonic  and  stimulant  remedies,  particularly  electricity. 

Acute  and  chronic  cerebral  meningitis  are  disposed  of  rather  briefly. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  existence  of  cerebral  rheumatism,  and  the 
manner  of  dlstinjjjuishinor  it  from  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease.  In 
the  treatment  of  acute  meningitis,  general  bloodletting  and  mercuri- 
alization  are  recommended,  together  with  full  doses  of  the  bromides. 
Tlic  chronic  form  of  the  disease  requires  a  different  course,  and  the 
very  active  treatment  sometimes  adopted  i3  considered  worse  than 
useless.  Even  where  the  disease  is  non-syphilitic,  the  author  advises 
the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  combined 
with  supporting  and  stimulant  measures,  as  wine  and  bighly-nutriiious 
food.  Not  much  is  said  of  the  treatment  of  tubercular  meningitis,  be- 
yond a  warning  against  blisters,  leeches,  and  drastic  purgatives.  The 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  prophylactic  measures  and  abundant 
nutrition. 

Suppurative  encephalitis  is  another  disease  of  which  the  prognosis 
is  almost  invariably  unfavorable.  The  symptoms  may  be  controlled 
somewhat  by  appropriate  retiiedles,  but  the  treatment  is  altogether  pal- 
liative. Here,  again,  stress  is  laid  on  the  evil  effects  of  bloodletting, 
antimony,  and  other  metisures  which  depress  and  exhaust  the  systera, 
while  tonics,  Indian  hemp,  and  the  bromides,  may  be  of  some  service. 
There  is  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disorder,  and  in  its  ear- 
lier stages  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distingiiisli  it  from  other 
affections  having  like  symptoms.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  diagnoas 
of  diffused  cerebral  sclerosis.  A  number  of  cases  are  given  in  illus- 
tration, but  when  recognized  the  prognosis  is  gloomy.  Tlie  convul- 
sions and  paralysis  may  be  treated  with  some  chance  of  relieving  the 
patient,  but  the  author  is  unable  to  say  that  he  has  ever  been  able  act- 
ually to  remove  the  supposed  sclerosis.     A  separate  chapter  is  given 
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to  multiple  cerebral  sclerosis,  detailing  very  fully  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  is  a  disease  essentially  projjressive,  but  some  of  the  cases  de- 
scribed have  evidently  been  decidedly  improved  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, and  much  of  the  attendant  sufferinir  relieved. 

Tumors  of  the  brain  are  divided  into  vascular,  parasitic,  diathetic, 
tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  accidental.  Unless  a  s\q>hilitic  taint  exists, 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  medication,  but  the  author  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  administer  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  on  the  presump- 
tion th?it  there  is  a  specific  complication.  The  medicine  recommended 
can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  good.  The  induced  galvanic  current  is 
of  positive  benefit  in  awakening  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  system.  Counter-irritation  is  condemned  as  useless, 
especially  the  more  powerful  means,  as  the  actual  cautery. 

The  chapter  on  insanity  is  necessaiily  brief,  but  presents  a  clear 
outline  of  the  prominent  features  of  that  disease,  or  rather  symptom 
of  disease,  for  as  such  it  is  considered  by  the  author,  whose  definition 
of  it  is  as  follows :  "  A  manifestation  of  disease  of  the  brain,  charac- 
terized by  a  general  or  partial  derangement  of  one  or  more  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  in  which,  while  consciousness  is  not  abolished,  mental 
freedom  is  perverted,  weakened,  or  destroyed."  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity  that  is  en- 
tirely suflScient  or  satisfactory,  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  various 
definitions  of  eminent  authorities  are  quoted  and  their  defects  pointed 
out.  By  mind,  the  author  understands  "  a  force  developed  by  nervous 
action,  and  especially  by  the  action  of  the  brain."  Tlie  modifications 
of  this  force,  outside  thel  imits  of  health,  constitute  insanity.  These 
modifications  mav  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  manv  causes.  The  mind 
Prof.  Hammond  regards  as  a  compound  force  of  which  the  elements 
are  perception,  intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  On  this  basis  he  forms 
his  classification  of  disordered  mental  action,  which  is  the  following : 

I.  Perceptional  insanity,  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  erroneous  perceptions,  either  from  false  impressions  of  real 
objects  (illusions),  or  from  no  external  excitation  whatever  (hallucina- 
tions). 

II.  Intellectual  insanity,  characterized  by  the  existence  of  delu- 
sions. 

III.  Emotional  insanity,  characterized  by  the  uncontrolled  or  im- 
perfectly-controlled predominance  of  one  or  more  of  the  emotions. 

IV.  Volitional  insanity,  in  which  there  is  an  inability  to  exert  the 
full  will-power  either  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

V.  Mania,  characterized  bv  the  union  of  two  or  all  four  of  these 
fonns  in  the  same  individual. 
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VI.  General  paralysis,  a  peculiar  form  of  insanity,  attended  with 
progressively-advancing  loss  of  mental  or  motor  power. 

VII.  Idiocy  and  dementia ;  the  fii-st  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
original  structural  defects  in  the  brain  ;  the  second  resulting  from  the 
supervention  of  organic  changes  in  a  brain  originally  of  normal  power. 

A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  thief  features  and  peculiarities 
of  each  of  the  forms  of  mental  aberration,  accompanied  by  sevcrnl 
woodcuts,  illustrating  typical  cases. 

Among  the  causes  of  insanity,  hereditar}'  tendency  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  powerful.  There  is  not  nmch  difference  in  regard  to  the 
liability  of  the  sexes,  though  somewhat  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  The  disease  is  most  likely  to  manifest  itself  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty-five.  The  author  does  not  share  the  commoo 
opinion  that  mental  exertion  is  a  fruitful  source  of  brain-disease,  unless 
it  is  too  monotonous,  or  carried  so  far  as  tc  cause  privation  of  sleep ; 
but,  he  says,  '*  continual  thinking  on  one  subject  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  producing  insanity  by  the  action  of  the  brain." 

The  treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  fact  that  insanity  is  the' 
result  of  a  material  disease,  and  is  not,  as  was  long  believed,  a  meta- 
physical nonentity.  Where  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  hypenemia  of 
the  brain,  the  treatment  should  be  that  recommended  in  cerebral  con- 
gestion or  hffimorrhage.  The  bromide  of  lithium  is  spoken  of  very 
highly  as  a  means  of  depleting  the  cerebral  vessels  and  calming  excite- 
ment in  cases  of  acute  mania.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  sixty 
grains,  or  even  more,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  until  sleep  is 
induced.  In  cases  where  mania  is  absent,  the  other  bromides  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Counter-irritants  arc  condemned,  and 
of  general  bloodletting  the  author  says,  "  it  will  calm  a  highly-mani- 
acal patient,  but  so  will  a  sufficiently  severe  blow  on  the  head." 
Hydrate  of  chloral  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  remedy.  In  a  word, 
tonics,  stimulants,  and  kind  treatment,  are  the  chief  means  relied  on 
by  the  author  for  the  cure  or  palliation  of  mental  disorders.  He  dis- 
approves, on  general  principles,  of  the  crowding  together  of  lunatics 
in  large  asylums,  where  each  one  associates  only  with  others  similarly 
affected ;  but  he  bears  testimony,  from  extensive  personal  observation, 
to  the  superiority  of  American  asylums  over  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent 

The  second  section  treats  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Active 
and  passive  congestion  of  the  cord  are  considered  together.  The 
most  common  causes  of  these  congestions  are  exposure  to  cold,  and 
the  influence  of  fevers  of  malarial  origin.     Their  differential  diagnosis 
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is  somewhat  difficult,  but,  in  simple  cases,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfa- 
vorable. In  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  local  bloodletting  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  administration  of  ergot  of  rye  in  large  doses  (one 
drachm  of  the  fluid  extract  three  times  a  day).  The  peculiar  action 
of  ergot,  in  relieving  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  was  first  demon- 
strated by  the  author,  who  published  his  discover}'  as  early  as  1861. 
Recent  experience  has  confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  rem- 
edy in  the  treatment  of  congestive  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  its 
good  effects  are  obtained  only  by  using  it  in  large  doses.  Belladonna, 
the  hot  douche,  and  electricity,  are  also  among  the  agents  that  have 
proved  valuable,  while  strychnia  and  phosphorus  are  invariably  contra- 
indicated,  and  "  irreparable  damage  may  be  done  by  their  use." 

The  interesting  subject  of  spinal  anaemia,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  spinal  irritation,"  is  very  fully  discussed,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  diagnosis  is  insisted  upon,  since  the  disease  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  myelitis,  meningitis,  or  congestion,  of  which  the  treat- 
ment is  diametrically  opposite.  Spinal  irritation  requires  a  treatment 
essentially  tonic,  including  the  direct  galvanic  current  A  number  of 
typical  cases  are  related  in  detail,  and  the  results  obtained  show  the 
disorder  to  be  comparatively  tractable  under  judicious  management, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  not  due  to  obstruction  of  the  aorta,  or 
the  occlusion  of  the  spinal  vessels  by  emboli.  Spinal  haemorrhage 
and  spinal  meningeal  hsemorrhage  have  almost  always  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, and  run  their  course  with  great  rapidity.  In  these  diseases, 
nothing  can  be  done  beyond  enjoining  perfect  rest  and  keeping  ice 
applied  to  the  vertebral  column.  Spinal  meningitis  is  also  generally 
fatal,  though  it  may  be  occasionally  arrested  by  active  measures  tend- 
ing  to  deplete  the  inflamed  membranes.  Ergot  is  not  generally  admis- 
sible, and  strychnia  is  never  indicated. 

Acute  myelitis  differs  so  much  from  chronic  myelitis,  that  the  two 
diseases  arc  considered  separately.  The  diagnostic  points  of  difference 
are  well  marked,  but,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  both  forms  of  the 
disease  imply  lesions  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to 
repair.  The  utmost  that  can  usually  be  accomplished  is  to  render  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  under  a  disease  that  appears  to  be 
inevitably  progressive. 

The  course  of  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  also  progressive,  as  a  rule,  though  much  less  rapidly  so  than 
that  of  myelitis.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease  is  set  down  by 
the  author  at  from  two  to  five  years.  The  symptoms  vary  with  the 
part  of  the  cord  affected,  the  primary  symptom  being  loss  of  muscular 
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power.  Reflex  movements,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  exalted,  and 
electro-muscular  contractility  is  usually  increased.  The  gait  is  pecu- 
liar, and  to  the  experienced  eye  strikingly  characteristic.  "  The  prog- 
nosis is  always  grave ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  fatiil  termination  usually 
takes  place.  Still,  great  ameliorations  are  possible,  and  a  cure  is  not 
impossible."  It  is  certainly  a  little  encouraging  to  find,  at  least,  one 
organic  spinal  disease  which  it  is  "not  impossible"  to  cure,  for,  ass 
rule,  they  seem  to  baffle  the  resources  of  the  therapeutist.  Tlic  indi- 
cations in  this  disorder  are  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
cord  and  its  meninges.  The  author,  therefore,  prescribes  large  doses 
of  ergot,  and,  at  a  later  period,  depends  on  nitrate  of  silver,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  the  primary  galvanic  current.  Hydropathic  treatment  in  this 
affection  he  does  not  approve,  and  even  the  Turkish  bath  does  harm ; 
nor  has  he  found  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  use  of  counter-irritants. 

Tlie  next  disease  in  order  is  locomotor  ataxia,  which  tlie  author,  in 
accordance  with  his  plan  of  designating  diseases  by  their  lesions,  de- 
scribes under  the  head  of  "  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord."  The  initial  symptoms  of  this  serious  disorder  are  somewhat 
vague,  and  its  progress  is  generally  slow.  Care  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, to  avoid  confounding  the  symptoms  with  those  proper  to  legions 
of  the  cerebellum.  Tlie  prognosis  is  gloomy,  though  decided  amelio- 
ration may  often  be  expected,  and  even  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  treatment  recommended  includes  ei*got,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, cod-liver  oil,  and  electricity.  For  the  acute  pains,  the  author 
gives  the  preference  to  codeine. 

Tumors  of  the  cord  are  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and,  unless  of  s^-pbi- 
litic  origin,  nothi^ig  can  be  done  for  the  patient  by  medication,  or  any 
other  means.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  give  the  case  the 
benefit  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
appropriate. 

The  chapter  on  secondary  degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
mainly  a  condensation,  the  author  informs  us,  of  M.  Bouchard's  trea- 
tise on  the  same  subject,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  cases  of  his  own, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  advantages  he  has  obtained  in  these  diseases 
from  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  cord,  and  the  in-, 
duced  current  to  the  atrophied  muscles. 

The  consideration  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  comprehensive  chapter  on  tetanus,  in  which  are  embodied, 
in  addition  to  the  author's  personal  experience  and  opinions,  the  ob- 
servations of  several  distinguished  authorities,  and  the  results  of  vari- 
ous treatment     Much  importance  is  attached  by  tho  author  to  the 
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application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  which,  he  thinks,  should  form  a  part 
of  the  treatment  in  all  cases,  lie  also  speaks  favorably  of  cannabis 
Indica,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  spasms.  Of  nine  cases  that  came 
under  his  immediate  care,  there  were  three  recoveries — an  experience 
exceptionally  favorable.  The  author  does  not  aijree  with  those  who 
Ihiuk  this  disease  due  to  blood-poisoning,  but  believes  "  we  are  war- 
ranted in  concludinjT  that  tetanus  essentiallv  consists  in  a  morbid 
exaltation  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nen-e-centre." 

Cerebro-spinal  diseases  fonn  the  subject  of  Section  III.,  of  which 
the  first  chapter  treats  of  hydrophobia,  giving  a  resume  of  its  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  treatment.  The  author  has  seen  four  cases  of  the 
disease,  all  of  which  proved  fatal  in  three  days  or  less.  He  has  per- 
formed excision  in  six  cases  where  the  patients  had  been  bitten  by 
dogs  certainly  rabid,  with  the  effect  in  all  of  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  hydrophobia.  He  docs  not  believe  thitt  any  treatment  has 
ever  arrested  the  disease,  when  it  was  once  fully  developed.  The  re- 
sults of  some  imperfect  trials  of  tlie  galvanic  current,  however,  render 
it  desirable  that  more  thorough  experiments  should  be  made  with  that 
acrent  in  such  cases. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  chapter  on  epilepsy  lies  chiefly  in  the  details  of 
treatment,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  forms  of  epilepsy  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cure,  and  many  forms  of  some  measure  of  relief.  In  regard 
to  the  supervention  of  intellectual  debility  or  derangement  in  protracted 
cases,  the  author  says :  "  The  most  important  ascertained  point  is  that 
the  mild  paroxysms,  unattended  by  con\'ulsions,  are  more  productive 
of  mental  decav  than  the  severe  fonn  of  seizure.  The  occurrence  of 
the  first  attack  late  in  life  is  likewise  a  predisponent  to  dementia.'' 

Tlie  treatment  that  has  been  found  most  beneficial,  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  treated  ]>y  the  author,  includes  the  use  of  the  bromides,  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  of  the  primary  galvanic  current ;  and  the  best  re 
suits  have  been  obtained  where  these  remedies  were  used  conjointly. 
Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  cited,  seventy-four  are  reported 
cured,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  six  months  have  passed,  after 
discontinuing  medicine,  without  a  paroxysm.  The  author  recommends 
the  induction  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  cachexia  peculiar  to  the  use  ol 
the  bromides,  being  fully  convinced  that  it  never  causes  any  permanent 
ill  effects,  and  that  it  often  brings  about  such  a  change  in  the  whole 
organism  as  to  render  epilepsy  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  treatment  of  catalepsy  also  the  author  depends  on  the  bro- 
mides, sometimes  combined  with  tonics  or  with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  He 
believes  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  to  be  usually  favorable,  even  in 
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severe  cases,  and,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  remedies  mentioned,  he  has 
never  failed  to  cure  a  case.  The  bromide  has  not  been  given  in  larger 
quantities  than  one  drachm  a  day,  or  continued  longer  than  eight 
months.  Ecstasy  differs  from  catalepsy  in  several  points,  but  the  two 
diseases  may  coexist.  In  the  former,  the  patient  recollects  the  train  of 
thought  which  took  place  during  the  seizure,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  latter.  The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same,  special  pains  being 
taken  to  bring  a  favorable  moral  influence  to  bear  on  the  ecstatic,  and 
remove  all  associations  likely  to  foster  morbid  thoughts. 

Of  chorea,  the  author  remarks  that  "  diseases  which  are  almost 
certain  to  terminate  fatally,  and  those  which  ordinarily  recover  with- 
out medical  treatment,  are  very  sure  to  have  a  great  many  medicines 
used  in  their  therapeutics."  Chorea  belonging  to  the  latter  class  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  great  variety  of  treatment.  Prof.  Ham- 
mond believes  that  much  may  be  done  toward  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  and  preventing  it  from  assuming  a  chronic  form. 
He  depends  on  strychnia,  given  in  gradually-increasing  doses,  until 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  medicine  are  obtained,  when  the  origi- 
nal dose  is  repeated,  and  again  increased  gradually  &s  before.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  proper  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  measures,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  may  be  confidently  expected. 

Hysteria  is  classed  provisionally  under  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases* 
since  many  of  its  symptoms  point  to  disorder  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  though  as  yet  we  are  in  total  ignorance  of  the  lesions  indicated 
by  those  symptoms.  The  author  defines  hysteria  as  the  predommance 
of  the  emotions  over  the  intellect,  and  especially  over  the  wiU.  The 
question  of  treatment  is  necessarily  a  broad  one,  and  involves  so  much 
besides  mere  medication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any  defi- 
nite rules.  As  medicines,  the  author  has  found  none  superior  to  phos- 
phorus and  strychnia,  taken  in  small  doses  and  long  continued. 

The  disease  known  as  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  is  the  co- 
existence of  sclerosis  affecting  the  brain  and  cord,  as  treated  of  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable,  and 
the  treatment  demands  cliicfly  galvanism,  chloride  of  barium,  and  hy- 
oscyamus,  which  must  be  perseveringly  employed,  often  for  many 
months. 

The  last  disease  considered  in  this  section  of  the  work  is  athetosis, 
an  affection  not  hitherto  described  by  other  wi-iters,  and  of  which  only 
two  cases  have  come  under  the  author's  notice.  "  It  is  mainly  charac- 
terized  by  an  inability  to  retain  the  fingers  and  toes  in  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  and  by  their  continual  motion."     The  two 
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cases  are  given  in  detail,  with  illustrations,  from  pbotograplis,  of  tlie 
curious  positions  assumed. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  diseases  "  due  to 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  intimate  relation  with  nerve- 
roots,  and  which  immediately  preside  over  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
arising  from  them."  Under  this  section  we  find  a  brief  but  clear  ac- 
count of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paral- 
ysis, of  organic  infantile  paralysis,  and  of  the  several  forms  of  paralysis 
agitans. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  work  deals  with  diseases  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  which  for  convenience  of  classification  are  broadly 
divided  by  the  author  into  four  groups,  viz.,  paralysis,  spasm,  anses- 
thesia,  and  hyperaesthesia. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  groups  include  facial  paralysis,  facial 
spasm^  torticollis,  anaesthesia  of  cutaneous  nerves,  and  anaesthesia  of 
the  fifth  pair.  The  various  forms  of  neuralgia  are  included  in  the 
fourth  class.  The  treatment  recommended  is  both  constitutional 
— special  and  general — and  local  The  author  is  of  opinion  that,  unless 
there  is  some  physical  cause  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the  nerves, 
neuralgia  is  "  almost  invariably  induced  by  a  depressed  state  of  the 
system."  Special  remedies  are  employed  where  there  is  a  syphilitic, 
rheumatic,  malarial,  or  gouty  diathesis.  In  cases  due  to  malarial 
poisons,  arsenic  has  often  proved  useftil  where  quinine  had  failed. 
But,  whether  there  be  specific  complications  or  not,  general  tonics  are 
always  indicated,  especially  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  strychnia,  and  ergot, 
with  a  full  and  nutritious  diet  Chief  amonor  the  local  means  of  treat- 
ment  is  the  primary  galvanic  current.  Blisters  also  are  recommended, 
and  the  local  application  of  aconite  or  veratria,  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment or  tincture ;  and  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform  during  the  parox- 
ysm. Section  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  affected  nerve,  in  view  of 
results  hitherto  obtained  by  such  operations,  is  deemed  unwarrantable; 
but  the  author  has  several  times  employed  acupuncture  and  electro- 
puncture  with  success. 

The  author  has  the  happy  faculty  of  expressing  himself  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  English,  and  the  style  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  render 
it  intelligible  and  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  readers  outside  of 
the  medical  profession. 

In  these  lectures,  Dr.  West  *  gives  us  his  experience  regarding  the 
peculiarities  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  during  infancy  and 

*  On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  Lumbian  Lectures 
for  1871,  by  Charles  West,  M.  D.  London :  Longmans,  Green  k  Co.,  1871.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  C.  Lea. 
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childhood.     Tliesc  he  considers  with  reference  to— 1.  Sensation  ;  2. 
Motion  ;  3.  Power  of  speech  ;  4.  Mental  and  moral  powers. 

Among  the  more  striking  facts  advanced  by  the  author,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  briefly  noted :  "  That  pain  in  any  part  during  early  life 
signifies,  almost  without  exception,  that  disease  of  some  sort  is  going 
on  there,  or  near  at  hand."  Pain  in  the  head  or  in  one  of  the  lower 
limbs,  often  regarded  as  neuralgic,  almost  invariably  betokens  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  in  the  one  instance,  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  other. 
Convulsions  in  childhood  generally  depend  on  eccentric  causes.  As  a 
consequence  or  s}'mptom  of  brain-disease,  they  do  not  occur  until  such 
disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  In  cases  of  tubercular  hydro- 
cephalus, convulsions  are  usually  unilateral,  frequently  confined  to  one 
arm,  and  almost  always  followed  by  partij^  paralysis  of  the  affected 
side.  Partial  convulsive  movements  have  a  tendency  to  become  gen- 
eral, when  they  are  for  the  most  part  violent,  attended  by  unconscious- 
ness, and  by  such  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  power,  that,  in 
spite  of  their  usually  short  duration,  death  not  un frequently  takes  place 
during  the  paroxysm.  When  they  have  a  tendency  to  recur  without 
exciting  cause,  they  take  the  name  of  epilepsy.  The  convulsions  of 
infancy  owe,  in  part,  their  importance  to  the  danger  of  the  child  be- 
coming epileptic.  Epilepsy  in  childhood  blunts  the  intellect  and 
weakens  the  moral  power,  more  than  in  the  adult.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  attacks  cease,  recovery  takes  place  with  surprising  rapidity. 
The  increased  frequency  of  chorea  in  girls  is  unaccounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  sexual  system  at  puberty,  as  the  same  disproportion 
exists  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  sixty-six  cases,  rheuma- 
tism existed  in  sixteen  instances;  and  in  nine  others,  though  there 
were  no  rheumatic  symptoms  or  history,  the  heart  was  the  seat  of 
valvular  disease.  In  certain  cases  West  sufjjfcsts  that  the  heart-disease 
may  have  been  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  chorea  Emotional 
causes  arc  uncommon.  The  mental  faculties  only  suffer  temporary 
impairment.  West  knows  of  no  instance  where  the  mind  did  not 
eventually  regain  its  balance.  In  paralytic  conditions  following  diph- 
theria, the  patient  should  be  spared  every  form  of  muscular  exertion 
A  paralysis  of  short  duration  is  not  uncommon  in  childhood,  following 
epileptic  seizures,  or  left  behind  after  an  attack  of  chorea,  or  noticeable 
afler  a  long  illness.  West  sticks  to  the  old  title  of  infantile  paralysis,  in 
place  of  Duchenne's  "  paralysie  atrophique  musculairc  graisseusc,"  as 
the  latter  appellation  predicates  in  all  cases  what  is  only  true  in  some ; 
and,  even  when  it  does  occur,  docs  not  take  place  at  a  definite  time, 
nor  bear  any  uniform  relation  to  the  loss  of  power.     Absolute  recovery 
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from  infantile  paralysis,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Anxious  parents  of  backward  children  may  be  confidently 
reassured,  as,  sooner  or  later,  almost  every  child  not  deaf  will  talk. 
Stammering  is  an  infimiity  which  comes  with  self-consciousness,  with 
mental  culture,  and  a  highly- wrought  nervous  system.  West  never  knew 
a  child  to  stammer  before  the  commencing  of  the  second  dentition  (?). 
In  chorea,  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  not  only  the  power  of  articulation, 
but  the  memory  of  words,  were  for  a  time  gone.  In  loss  of  speech 
following  fever,  recovery  may  be  certainly  promised.  West  lias  seen 
but  one  case  of  true  aphasia  obviously  connected  with  a  cerebral  aflfec- 
tion,  and  that  in  a  child  five  years  old.  The  remarks  on  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities  are  interesting  (as,  indeed,  almost  every  thing  is 
that  comes  from  Dr.  West's  pen),  but  not  calling  for  special  notice. 

This  little  book,  though  it  does  not  contain  any  tiling  especially 
ncw%  presents  in  a  convenient  and  attractive  form  a  body  of  informa- 
tion which  is,  after  all,  none  too  familiar  to  most  medical  men.  To 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  children,  the  work  will  well  repay  careful 
perusal. 

We  now  add  another  volume  to  the  interesting  subject  of  elec- 
tricity,* which  has  been  prepared  by  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell,  and  is 
intended  as  a  complete,  practical  digest,  on  all  that  appertains  to  the 
application  of  this  agent  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Within  a  short 
period  the  American  profession  has  had  the  literature  of  this  subject 
much  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  excellent  books ;  and  the  pres- 
ent volume,  though  differing  in  its  plan  from  that  of  either  Meyer  or 
Althaus,  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account,  Tlie  authors  have 
dwelt  with  sufficient  fulness  on  the  history  and  physics  of  the  subject, 
and  have  especially  considered  the  methods  of  application.  The  clinical 
part  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  one  which  is 
creditable  to  them.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  understood  as 
indorsing  all  the  views  held  by  Di-s.  Beard  and  Rockwell,  and  we 
especially  protest  against  their  practice  of  general  electrization.  At 
the  same  time,  we  commend  their  treatise  as  one  which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  matter,  and  as  being  by  far  the  best  original 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Electricity,  includ- 
Tdg  Localized  and  General  Electrization.  By  George  M.  Beard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fellotv 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society ;  and  A.  D.  Rockwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society.  With  One  Hundred 
and  Two  Bluatrations.  New  York  :  William  AVood  &  Co.,  61  Walker  Street,  1871. 
12mo,  pp.  698. 
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American  work  on  the  suLject  of  which  it  treats.    It  is  written  in  good 
English,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  care. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  volume  was  received  precludes  a  more 
extended  notice. 

The  volume  on  "  The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease,"  *  by  Dr.  B.  Joy 
Jeffries,  which  has  recently  been  published,  is  based  on  a  series  of 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  a  journal  for  the  express  purpose  of 
instructing  the  laity  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  eye.  Tliese  original 
articles  have  received  many  additions,  and  are  now  presented  to  the 
public  and  the  profession  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.  The  book 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  would,  no  doubt,  fulfil  every 
requirement  of  a  first-course  medical  student,  or  that  portion  of  the 
non-professional  world  which  thirsts  after  medical  lore,  while,  for  the 
use  of  the  profession,  it  is  evidently  not  intended,  except  it  be  for 
those  who  are  just  commencing  the  study  of.  the  eye,  and  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  superficial  view  of  the  anatomy,  physiolog}',  and  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  that  organ,  in  the  small  compass  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  pages. 


CHRONICLE. 
I. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

1. — ScHOBL.  Tk€  Membrane  of  the  Bat^s  Wing^  especially  the 
Termination  of  its  Nerves,  (Archiv  fiir  microscopische  Anatomic,  vii., 
1-31.) 

The  fact,  that  this  membrane  in  the  bat  is  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily delicate  sensibility,  has  been  long  recognized.  This  was 
most  clearly  shown  in  the  many-times-repeated  experiments  by  Spal- 
lanzani,  of  blinding  the  animals.    Dr.  Schobl  repeated  the  same,  witli 

*  The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease  ;  bcin*;  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Anatonsv 
and  Physiology  of  the  Human  £ye»  and  its  Surgical  and  Medical  Treatment.  By 
B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Member 
of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In6rmary,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Camej  Hos- 
pital, Lecturer  on  Optical  Phenomena  and  the  Eye  at  Harvard  Univer^itr,  etc. 
Boston :  Alexander  Moore,  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York  :  Lee,  Shepard  k  IHUing- 
ham,  1871.     8ro,  pp.  119. 
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the  modification,  however,  that,  instead  of  blinding  the  animals,  he 
carefully  closed  the  eyes  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  extremely  carefiil 
microscopic  analysis  of  the  organ  in  question,  aided  by  all  the  methods 
of  modern  histology,  gave  the  following  results : 

The  outer  membrane  consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  slightly -pigmen- 
tated,  beautiful  hexagonal  disks,  which  are  blended  into  a  continuous 
free  membrane  at  their  thin  edges.  The  stratum  Malpighii  consists  of 
two  simple  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  upper  is  pigmentated,  the 
lower  pigmentless.  The  stroma  of  the  membrane  consists  of  an  undu- 
lated connective  tissue,  strewed  with  numerous  connective  corpuscles. 
Embedded  in  this  are  found  elastic  bands,  striped  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, hair-bulbs,  and  their  dependent  glands,  nerves  and  their  ter- 
minations. We  will  confine  our  description  to  the  nerves  and  their 
mode  of  termination.  The  entire  nerves  of  the  wing-membrano  may 
be  naturally  divided,  according  to  their  position,  into  five  layers,  of 
which  one,  embedded  in  the  middle  stratum  of  the  stroma  of  the  mem- 
brane, is  simple,  the  others  lying  double,  on  each  side  of  the  first,  and 
respectively  approach  the  two  surfaces. 

The  first  contains  the  largest  nerve-trunks,  which  accurately  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  largest  blood-vesseK 

The  second  contains  nerve-trunks  of  from  six  to  forty  fibres,  which 
generally  accompany  medium  and  delicate  blood-vessels.  On  the 
largest  tnmks  simple  dichotomatous  branches  occur,  but  the  formation 
of  broad,  irregular  meshes  is  the  rule. 

The  third  lies  on  a  plane  with  the  finest  blood-vessels  and  the  capil- 
ary  net-work:  its  nerve-trunks  are  generally  composed  of  but  two, 
more  rarely  of  four  pale  nerve-fibres.  The  expansion  and  net-work  of 
these  aie  the  same  as  in  the  second. 

The  fourth  lies  immediately  over  the  net-work  of  capillary  vessels, 
and  is  composed  entirely  of  an  irregular  net-work  of  single  pale  nerve- 
fibres  ;  the  net-work  is  here  formed  by  an  immediate  anastomosis  of 
the  single  pale  fibres. 

At  the  nodulated  points  are  found  usually  three-cornered,  four- 
cornered,  or  many-cornered,  moderately  decided  enlargements  of  a  deli- 
cate granular  appearance,  in  which,  however,  the  author  could  not  dis- 
cover any  nuclei.  Similarly,  spindle-shaped  enlargements  are  found 
pretty  often  in  the  course  of  the  single  nerve-fibres. 

The  fifth  and  last  nervous  layer,  with  the  terminal  ends,  lies  imme- 
diately over  the  fourth  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis  between  the  deepest 
cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  usually  remaining  adherent  to  the  cutis  after 
removal  of  the  epidennis.  The  nerve-fibres  of  this  layer  are  also  pale, 
and  have  a  diameter  of  from  0.0009  to  a  fineness  beyond  measurement. 
They  are  composed  of  the  pale  nerve-fibres  of  the  former  layer  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  finest  fibres  of  the  same,  and  form  equally  an  ir- 
regular net-work,  at  the  nodulated  points  of  which,  the  enlargements 
occur  only  exceptionally,  and  then  are  very  minute ;  the  spindle-shaped 
enlargements  in  the  course  of  the  single  fibres  are  also  :9^anting. 
Besides  this  mode  of  ending  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  terminal  net- 
work, there  occurs  in  this  membrane  still  a  second ;  a  portion  of  the 
nerve-fibres  ends  in  terminal  corpuscles.     These  latter  have  the  shape 
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of  a  short  piuc-conc,  with  a  somewhat  rounded  point  (breadth  0.0175 
mm.,  length  0.0259).  They  lie  surrounded  by  the  traDsparent  mem- 
brane of  the  hair-follicles  under  each  hair,  and  their  number  and  ar- 
ranffcmcpt  correspond  therefore  exactly  with  those  of  the  h^rs.  The 
nucleus  of  this  tenninal  corpuscle  is  formed  of  cells  which  from  their 
orie:in  belong  to  the  Malpighian  layer;  the  borders  are  formed  of 
closely-woven,  dark -edged  nerve-fibres  which  proceed  from  the  second 
nen'ous  layer,  by  each  one  of  the  finest  nen-e-trunks  (of  four  to  six 
fibres)  of  the  latter,  passing  to  each  one  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  there- 
by forming  coils,  and,  by  surrounding  the  cell-projections  of  the  folli- 
cular layer,  compose  the  tenninal  corpuscles.  Generally  the  nervc- 
trunklet  divides,  before  reaching  the  terminal  corpuscle,  and  one  half 
the  fibres  pass  to  one  side,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  side  of  the 
latter. 

As  regards  the  significance  of  the  two  modes  of  termination  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  membrane,  the  assumption  is  very  evident  that 
the  terminal  corpuscles,  because  of  their  analogy  with  other  organs  of 
touch,  their  regular  subdivision,  and  their  connection  with  the  hairs, 
produce  the  exceedingly  delicate  sense  of  touch  of  the  membrane, 
while  the  pale  terminal  net- work  affects  the  sensibility  to  temperature, 
pain,  etc. 

2. — Examination  into  the  Exciting  Process  in  the  Nervous  and 
Muscular  System,  (Prof.  J.  Bernstein,  Heidelberg,  Winter,  1871, 
Psychiatr.  Cbl,  No.  5,  1871.) 

We  give  only  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  of  this  highly- 
interesting  and  laborious  investigation,  in  brief,  and  refer,  for  a  more 
exact  coniprehension  of  the  same,  to  the  work  itself. 

Proceeding  from  the  excitability  of  the  ner\'e-fibres,  the  author  dis- 
sects tlie  ])rocoss  of  the  occurrence  of  irritjibility  in  the  ner\'ous  and 
inu'-cular  fibres  with  the  help  of  the  negative  fluctuation  (which  it  is 
well  known  consists  in  that,  l>v  the  irritation  to  which  these  onnms  are 
subjected,  the  abducted  ner\'e  or  muscular  current  suffers  a  diminution, 
which  is  called  negative  fluctuation),  and  comes  to  the  result  for 
both  origans,  that  the  excitement  is  transmitted  in  them  in  an  undu- 
latorv  form  called  waves  of  irritation :  a  wave  w^hich  in  the  nen'C- 
fibres  has  a  length  of  18  mm.,  and  a  duration  of  0.00065',  on  an 
average,  and  in  one  second  passes  over  28  metres;  and  those  in  the 
muscular  fibres  a  length  of  about  10  mm.,  a  duration  of  0.004',  and  a 
nipi<lity  of  from  3  to  4  metres  in  the  second.  The  waves  of  initation 
in  muscles  and  nerves  present  differences,  not  only  in  regard  to  theu* 
absolute  value,  in  length,  duration,  and  rapidity,  but  also  as  regards 
their  behavior  in  transmission. 

It  is,  according  to  the  author,  of  first  importance  for  the  pro- 
cess of  excitement  of  both  organs,  that  the  waves  of  irritation  of 
the  none-fibres  in  course  of  transmission  do  not  change  essentially 
in  size,  and  thus  retain  the  same  intensity,  while  the  waves  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  muscular  fibres  constantlv  decrease  in  heijrht  as  thev  lear 
the  irritated  locality.  As  the  author  rcirards  the  waves  of  irritatio 
as  the  sign  of  a  molecular  movement  occurring  in  the  interior  of  t! 
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fibrcs,  he  places  the  vital  force  of  this  movement  on  an  equality  with 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation.  In  the  nerve-fibres  the  irritation  con- 
sists of  a  molecular  movement  onlv :  there  occurs  in  it  no  transforma- 
tion  of  molecular  movement  into  a  movement  of  the  mass,  and  on  this 
^ound  the  waves  of  irritation,  as  long  as  they  move  there,  lose  none 
of  their  original  strength. 

In  the  muscular  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  originally-developed 
molecular  movement  of  tlie  waves  of  irritation  does  not  remain  as  such ; 
it  appears  in  the  movement  en  masse,  and  the  heat  in  which  the  work 
of  the  muscles  consists.  Tlie  source  of  this  work  is  the  vital  power  of 
the  wave,  out  of  which  the  nmscular  fibre  derives  the  action  visible  to 
our  eyes. 

On  this  ground  the  height  of  the  wave  of  irritation  decreases  with 
transmission  into  the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  loss  which  the  waves  of 
irritation  experience  in  vital  power  is  transformed  into  the  work  which 
the  muscular  fibres  perfonn. 

The  law  of  irritation  is  common  to  the  ner\e  and  muscular  fibre. 
For  the  muscles  it  can  be  experimentally  j>roved  that  the  intensity  of 
the  excitation  is  a  function  of  the  wave  of  irritation,  and  that  the  ex- 
citation is  dependent  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wave  of  irritation 
changes  in  height. 

And  here  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  law  of  excitation  ai^serted  by  Du  Bois-Raymond,  through 
the  electric  current,  and  the  above-announced  law.  The  author  further 
turns  his  attention  to  the  process  of  excitation  in  the  nerve-centres,  to 
which  by  sensitive  passages  excitations  are  brought,  and  from  which 
by  motor  passages  excitations  pass  out.  As  for  the  centres  of  sensi- 
bility he  comes  to  the  belief  that  they  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  excitation,  so  that  the  excitation  reaching  a  central  ele- 
ment diffuses  itself  broadly  over  the  neighboring  central  elements, 
until  the  excitation  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  undulating  capacity. 
As  the  excitation  within  a  nene-fibre  loses  nothing  in  vital  force,  it 
therefore  follows  that  it  can  find  in  it  no  obstacle ;  the  centres  nmst 
act  other\iise.  The  author  vindicates  the  property  of  the  ganglionic 
cells  to  annihilate  the  vital  force  of  the  wave  of  irritation,  and  he  sees 
in  this  property  the  existence  of  sensibility  ;  for,  did  the  excitation  pass 
by  the  ganglion-cells  without  losing  in  intensity,  then  no  sensation 
would  be  accomplished.  Therefore  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  a  sensa- 
tion by  the  number  of  ganglion-cells  whose  combined  action  was  need- 
ful to  destroy  the  vital  force  of  an  excitation.  Hence  the  author  ex- 
plains the  irradiation,  and,  while  he  regards  as  proportional  the  resist- 
ance of  the  intensitv  of  the  excitation  itself,  he  comes  to  a  theoretical 
deduction  from  the  psycho-physical  law,  which  Fechner  had  already 
announced,  but  which  the  author  confinned  more  exactly,  and  which 
runs:  "The  greatness  of  the  sensibility  is  proportionate  to  the  excita- 
tion divided  by  the  undulating  capacity."  Tliis  formula  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Fechner  by  this,  that  by  this  construction  the 
specific  resistance  also  of  the  central  elements  which  are  permeated  by 
the  excitation  is  taken  into  account.  Tliis  correction  of  the  formula 
of  Fechner  seemed  called  for,  for  the  reason  that  two  individuals,  after 
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one  and  the  same  irritation,  may  react  in  a  very  different  grade,  and 
even  in  the  same  individual  an  unusual  response  to  the  irritation  may 
follow  through  some  morbid  disposition,  which  phenomena  the  author 
explains  through  the  specific  resistance  of  the  central  elements.  Sup- 
ported by  his  declared  theory,  the  author  reaches  also  a  solution  of 
the  sensitive  circuit  of  the  skin. 

Two  neighboring  points  of  the  skin,  when  irritated,  appear  as  one 
point  as  soon  as  the  two  diffusions  of  the  excitation  coincide  in  the 
centre  to  a  certain  limit,  ^hich  he  fixes  mathematically.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  the  excitations  are  added  together  in  such  a  manner  that, 
at  the  middle  point  between  the  irritated  spots,  a  maximum  of  excita- 
tion occurs,  to  which  the  point  of  irritation  is  transferred. 

It  is  thus  explained  that  the  coalescing  of  both  irritations  into  one 
must  remain  constant,  if  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  arc  shifted 
at  equal  distances  within  a  unifonnly-constituted  portion  of  skin. 
Furthermore,  the  author  declares  that  the  strength  of  the  pressure  has 
no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  the  circle  of  sensibility.  He  confirms 
his  theory  by  an  experiment.  By  a  single  irritation  the  excitation 
attains  to  a  maximum  in  the  central  point  to  which  it  reaches,  and  we 
fix  the  locality  of  the  irritation  by  this  maximum. 

If,  however,  the  two  irritated  points  are  so  near  that  their  excita- 
tions fall  partly  one  over  the  other  in  the  centre,  but  still  are 
separately  felt,  through  the  added  excitation,  two  maxima  occur,  which 
lie  nearer  together  than  the  irritated  points. 

The  location  of  these  maxima  may  be  fixed  by  calculation,  and,  in 
fact,  this  calculation  corresponds  with  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
As  regards  the  experiment  presented  in  the  last  sections  of  the  work 
in  question,  on  the  passage  of  excitation  in  the  motor  nen-e-centres  of 
the  heart,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original. 

3. — Experimental  Researches  into  th^  Peripheric  and  Central  Ner- 
vous  System,  Gudden.  (Arch,  fttr  psych,  u.  nerv.  Krh.,  vol.  ii..  Lib.  3, 
Psychiatr.  Cbl.,  No.  6,  1871.) 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Gudden  attempt  not  alone,  like  other  phys- 
iological experiments  in  resection,  to  study  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  brain.  While  seeking  to  retain  in 
life,  as  long  as  possible,  animals  with  a  growing  brain,  after  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  Gudden  attempts  to  find  the  cau?e 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  growth,  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
nection between  several  portions  .of  the  brain,  and  thereby  asserts  a 
new  correction  to  the  views  of  the  anatomical  relations.  The  work, 
which  shows  at  the  same  time  a  richness  of  tliought  and  a  clearness  of 
views,  possesses  a  special  interest  in  its  novel  experimental  physiologi- 
cal grounds. 

The  method  of  investigation  adopted  consists  in  experimenting  on 
young  animals  (rabbits  of  one  to  two  days  old,  or  pigeons  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  old).  By  way  of  technical  alleviations  thereby  pro- 
duced, Dr.  G.  calls  attention  to  the  lessened  sensibility,  the  retarded 
bleeding,  through  the  rapidity  of  the  flow,  and  the  extremely  prompt 
instinct  toward  recovery,  which  makes  it  possible  accurately  to  fi\  the 
limits  of  the  injury. 
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By  peripheric  division  of  the  nenes,  the  reuuitinp:  of  the  periplieric 
portion  in  the  surface-wound  was  prevented  by  displacement  and  cica- 
trization. In  the  removal  of  brain-matter,  the  sutures  were  used  as 
lines  of  separation  in  the  cranial  opening,  in  the  manner  of  Chaniier, 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  separated  plates  of  bone  on  the  three 
sides,  and  thus  to  close  and  cause  their  union.  Death  followed  gener- 
ally after  seven  or  eight  weeks,  from  injection  of  prussic  acid. 

The  first  experiment  applied  to  the  organs  of  smell.  Gudden  pre- 
cedes it  with  a  stringent  and  independent  description  of  the  olfactory 
plates  at  the  ganglion,  behind  which  he  describes  a  secondary  gan- 
glion. He  regards  the  olfactory  plates  as  an  independent  centre  of  sen- 
sation, whose  medulla,  forming  the  tractus  olfactorius,  according  to  the 
results  of  resection,  shows  no  solidarity  with  the  medulla  of  the  pe- 
dunculus  olfactorius  and  anterior  commissure.  Still,  on  account  of  the 
extension  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  bulbus,  through  the  cortex  of 
the  pedunculus,  the  medulla  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  separated  ana- 
tomically. In  the  anterior  commissure  he  finds  no  cross-fibres  between 
the  pedunculus  olfactorius  and  the  hemispheres. 

The  results  of  the  operations  arti : 

1.  Artificial  closure  of  the  nasal  orifice  produces  a  backwardness 
of  the  development  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  of  the  bulbus  and  tractus 
olfactorius,  which  is  announced  by  a  quantitative  repression  of  the 
elements,  without  qualitative  changes. 

2.  Removal  of  a  labyrinth  of  the  ethnoid  bone,  with  a  scraping  off 
of  the  branches  of  the  oUactory  nerve  in  the  nasal  cavity,  produces  the 
same  results  to  a  higher  degree  ;  and — 

3.  Removal  of  an  olfactory  bulb  produces  it  in  still  greater  degree. 
The  bulb  on  the  other  side  showed,  in  each  of  these  experiments,  a 
compensatory  hypertrophy  which  Gudden  estimates,  not  only  by  the 
always  uncertain  measurement  of  the  pushing  aside  of  the  cerebral 
matter  into  the  emptied  ca\ity  of  the  skull,  but  by  the  criterion  of  the 
thinning  of  the  cerebral  wall  over  the  hypertrophied  portion  of  the 
brain,  while  over  the  atrophied  portions  the  corresponding  thickening 
of  the  same  is  developed,  which  the  relations  of  botJi  experiments  Xos. 
1  and  2  clearly  show.  Hypertrophy  of  both  bulbi  olfactorii  was  ob- 
tained by  the  removal  of  both  eyes,  with  closure  of  both  auditory  pas- 
sages, corresponding  with  the  compensatory  excessive  development  of 
the  sense  of  smell  (seventh  experiment). 

In  regard  to  these  three  experiments,  the  quantitative  intactness  of 
the  olfactory  peduncle  of  the  injured  side,  and  of  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, and  the  assumption  confirmed  that  the  innervation  of  the  lobe, 
separated  from  its  bulbus  of  the  other  side,  passes  through  the  anterior 
commissure. 

In  order  to  decide  whether,  as  Gudden  doubts  the  cortical  layer 
of  the  olfactory  lobe  is  solely  excited  from  the  peripher}',  through  the 
bulbi  olfactorii,  it  was  examined. 

4.  The  removal  of  both  olfactory  bulbs,  which,  however,  up  to  the 
publbhing  of  this  work,  had  not  achieved  the  result,  because  the  ani- 
mals, failing  to  receive  the  maternal  nourishment,  died  too  soon. 
Gudden,  nevertheless,  obser\es  that  his  previous  assistant,  Dr.  Grashey, 
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had  invented  a  ver>*  semceable  apparatus  for  preventing  this  mishap, 
and  he  had  himself  recently  also  succeeded  in  retaining  alive  such 
rabbits. 

5.  Removal  of  one  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  is  fol- 
lowed by  disappearance  of  the  band  down  to  those  bundles  of  fibres 
which  connect  the  lower  hemispheric  lobes. 

6.  Removal  of  an  entire  cerebral  hemisphere,  however,  leaves  be- 
hind no  trace  of  the  band,  and  of  the  anterior  commissure,  in  the  sub- 
sequently-killed animal.  Tlie  commissures  shrivel  up,  uevcrthelesfl^ 
on  both  sides,  with  the  removal  of  one  of  the  centres  connected  with 
them. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  refers  to  the  visual  organs. 

8.  Artificial  growing  together  of  the  lids  produces  a  somewhat 
more  feeble  development  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  opposite  of  the 
optic  thalamL 

9.  Destruction  of  one  retina  produces  uncommon  thinning  of  the 
optic  nerve,  with  grayish  discoloration,  and  beyond  the  chiasms 
(whose  crossing,  Gudden  declares,  is  complete),  atrophy  of  the  tractus, 
of  the  corresponding  anterior  thalamus,  and  of  the  column  called  by 
Gudden  the  tractus  peduncularis  transversus,  which  descends  from 
the  upper  thalamus  on  each  side,  as  a  girdle,  embracing  the  cms  cere- 
bri. In  the  chiasma,  however,  the  adjacent  lower  commissure,  partly 
belonging  to  the  inner  angle,  remains  intact. 

10.  Removal  of  one  eye  in  a  pigeon  effects  inadequate  enlargement 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  corpus  bigeminum. 

11.  Removal  of  both  bulbi  oculi  in  a  rabbit  Optici,  chiasma,  and 
tractus  (as  far  as  the  intact  commissura  inferior,  and  a  fasiculus  of  the 
tractus,  which  should  pass  through  the  outer  fibres  of  the  pednncalus 
into  the  hemispheres),  disappear,  as  well  as  the  tractus  pcdunculares 
transversi. 

12.  Removal  of  both  bulbi  oculi  in  a  pigeon.  Here  was  found 
resulting,  besides  the  retained  optici  and  corpora  bigemina,  still  a  less- 
ened weight  of  the  hemispheres. 

1 3.  Removal  of  an  anterior  lobe  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum,  in 
a  rabbit,  leaves  behind  it  the  development  of  the  corresponding  nervus 
opticus  and  tractus  peduncularis  transversus,  although  in  a  much  lower 
grade  than  is  the  case  in  extirpation  of  the  globus  oculL 

As  for  the  extenial  phenomena  after  blinding  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
which  vicariously  increase  the  capacity  of  the  senses  in  another  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  sterile  movements  in  the  domain  of  the  closed  sense, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

4. — On  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Paralytic  Diseases  of  the 
Mind.  By  Dr.  H.  Obersteiner,  of  Vienna  (Virchow's  Arch.,  vol.  Hi., 
Bk.  4). 

After  a  description  of  the  present  views  on  the  anatomico-patholo- 
gical process  of  paralytic  mental  disease,  and  after  commimicating  two 
cases  in  point,  in  which  the  brain  was  subjected  to  a  careful  micr> 
Bcopic  examination,  the  author  reaches  the  following  results : 

Many  of  those  changes  which  observers  detail  as  characterii4ic  of 
paralytic  imbecility  may  readily  be  found  also  in  those  brains  of  para- 
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lytics  in  which,  through  the  long  duration  of  the  process,  opportunity 
is  given  for  a  fundamental  destruction  of  its  elements ;  not,  however, 
when  the  duration  has  been  a  short  one,  and  the  process  is  net  yet 
completed :  the  first  of  the  cases  cited  presents  a  condition  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  adduced  changes  are  absent. 

Tlie  author  now  proceeds  to  investigate  the  signification  of  the 
described  microscopic  representations,  and  seeks  to  reproduce  the  con- 
nection between  the  single  phenomena.  The  numerous  corpuscles 
which  are  embedded  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  first  case  appear 
indeed  most  accurately  described  as  lymph-corpuscles,  which  have 
passed  from  the  blood-vessels  especially  in  that  fore-stage  of  dementia 
paralytica  wliich  is  characterized  symptomatically  by  nujlancholy  de- 
rangement, or  by  exalted  ideas,  and  anatomically  by  congestions  of  the 
meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels — forms  not  distinguishable  from  lymph - 
corpuscles,  and  appearing  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  hardly  admit  of  a 
more  suitable  term.  Perhaps  these  collections  of  lymph-corpuscles  in 
the  vessels  have  besides  given  rise  to  a  generating  of  corpuscles  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels,  which  process  can  by  no  means  be  denied.  At 
this  point  the  autlior  considers  the  granules  which  occur  under  normal 
circumstances  in  the  brain  as  well  scattered  between  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  cord,  as  also  in  the  cortical  portion,  or  free  in  the  pericellular 
spaces.  Their  origin,  like  their  signification,  is  unknown,  but  the 
similarity  to  lymph-corpuscles,  as  well  as  other  grounds,  extensively- 
given  in  the  work  in  question,  has  led  the  author,  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  explanation,  to  regard  these  formations  as  identical  with  lymph- 
corpuscles. 

Soon,  however,  the  disposition  to  disperse  seems  to  reign  in  these 
organisms ;  they  pass  out  of  the  broad  lymphatic  passages  into  nar- 
rower passages  among  the  elements  which  surround  the  vessels.  In 
favor  of  this  view  is  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  similarly- 
shaped  bodies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels,  especially  those 
as  above  described,  which  are  ranged  in  parallel  order  to  the  vessels ; 
they  have  evidently  arrived  simultaneously  in  the  perivascular  spaces, 
and  have  also,  by  their  further  movement  within  the  cerebral  substance, 
kept  pace  with  them.  A  number  of  these  corpuscles  reached  also,  in 
their  dissemination,  the  pericellular  spaces,  so  that  the  latter,  much 
more  frequently  than  usual,  contain  such  lymph-corpuscles,  and  also  in 
greater  numbers. 

In  regard  to  these  pericellular  spaces,  the  author  {On  Some  of  the 
Lymphatic  Spaces  in  the  Brain :  Session  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
encey  Vienna,  vol.  lii.,  January)  has  demonstrated  spaces  around  the 
cells  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain,  which  may  also  be  injected 
from  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces,  and  even  in  the  normal  brain  often 
contain  free  bodies  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  lymph- 
corpuscles. 

Should  a  number  of  such  bodies  be  found  in  connection  with  a 
ganglionic  cell,  a  picture  might  easily  be  produced  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  process  of  a  dividing  of  the  granules,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Tigges  (loc,  cit.).  The  author  is  not  able  to  convince  him- 
self of  such  a  process  in  the  granules  of  the  ganglionic  cells,  which 
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come  from  the  brain  of  paralytic  cases,  but  is  forced  rather  to  point 
again  to  the  striking! y-marted  pyramidal  forms. 

Since  this  condition  of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  (Edematous 
spots,  there  appears  simultaneously  with  the  outpouring  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  a  considerable  mass  of  serum,  not  recognizable  under 
the  microscope,  poured  out  into  the  cerebral  substance  ;  which  pro- 
cess is  readily  deducible  from  the  increased  blood-pressure  of  the  pre- 
vious congestion.  With  this  stage  of  the  exudation  may  correspond 
those  periods  in  which  the  patient  gives  evidence  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  commencing  disturbance  in  motility ;  since  these  latter,  according 
to  Griesinger's  assertion,  are  at  first  of  a  convulsive  nature,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  paresis,  then  first  sets  in,  it  appears  as  though 
through  the  exudation,  beforie  all  irritation,  paralysis  of  the  nerve-fibres 
is  produced ;  the  insane  ideas,  with  a  rapid  diminution  of  inteUigence, 
may  either  continue  or  be  repressed.  It  will  not  appear  strange,  there- 
fore, if  we  connect  the  deposit  of  considerable  masses  of  exudation  with 
the  hinderance  which  the  elements  of  the  ner>'ous  system  experience  in 
their  functions,  and  hence  seek  to  explain  the  mental  and  bodily  de- 
pression (the  latter,  of  course,  here  only  regarded,  inasmuch  as  the 
brain  and  not  the  spinal  cord  is  subjected  to  the  influence). 

If  we  ask,  now,  as  to  the  further  destiny  of  these  lymph-corpuscles 
which  have  been  thrown  out  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  portions 
affected  with  sclerosis  present  the  desired  solution. 

After  the  lymph-corpuscles  have  made  use  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  change  of  locality,  and  by  that  means  proved  their  capacity  for  life, 
another  additional  quality  is  made  good  by  them  :  they  organize  them- 
selves, through  their  capacity  for  developing  into  higher  forms,  into 
corpuscles  of  connective  tissue.  They  send  out  at  first  small,  then 
longer  oftshoots ;  these  increase,  extend  farther  and  farther,  give  otf 
side-branches,  and  finally  we  have  those  stellate  bodies  whose  anns 
embrace  the  normal  tissues  of  the  brain  on  all  sides.  A  starry-fibred, 
matted  net-work  now  penneates  the  brain,  excepting  the  physiological 
supporting  tissue,  and  destroys  by  pressure  nerve-fibres  and  cells;  these 
disappear  gradually  as  they  are  successively  destroyed,  and,  as  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue  presses  closely  upon  the  shrivelled 
nerve-elements,  the  volume  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  is  lessened; 
sclerosis  with  atrophy  has  resulted,  which  latter  again  is  compensated 
by  extensive  eftusion  into  the  sub- arachno ideal  spaces,  and  by  the  then 
appearing  hydrocephalus  internus.  Thus,  the  third  stage  of  the  process, 
that  of  the  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  atrophy,  is  developed, 
and  when  it  has  reached  a  high  grade  it  destroys  the  patient  by  maras- 
mus, in  consequence  of  the  failing  nourishment,  after  the  mental  im- 
potence has  reached  its  highest  degree. 

On  the  above  description  is  laid  the  principal  ground  for  explain- 
ing the  morbid  symptoms  dependent  on  the  brain,  in  paralytic  mental 
disease,  epecially  in  hyperaemia  caused  by  a  process  of  exudation,  the 
cell-products  of  which  finally  pass  into  a  metamorphosis  of  connective 
tissue,  which  process  the  author  has  sought  to  follow  out  in  his  en- 
tire work. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked  that  the  author  fully  recognizes 
another  process  in  the  brain,  terminating  in  atrophy,  which  Erlenmeycr 
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('^  Atrophy  of  the  Brain  in  Adults^'*)  describes  and  calls  primary  atro- 
phy, and  which  occurs  as  a  semi-physioloirical  process  in  atrophia  senilis ; 
in  this  case  there  is  therefore  an  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  brain, 
consequent  upon  vascular  changes ;  according  to  Wedl's  investigations, 
principally  obliteration  of  the  transition  vessels. 

In  further  confirmation  of  his  views,  the  author  finds — as  Kjell- 
berg  has  demonstrated — ^that  syphilitic  persons  possess  a  special  ten- 
dency to  paralytic  insanity,  and,  in  such  persons,  it  is  well  known  the 
tendency  toward  the  development  of  connective  tissue  in  the  most 
varied  organs  is  very  striking,  and,  further,  in  the  brain  of  syphilitic 
cases  the  perivascular  spaces  are  generally  found  enlar^d  and  stuffed 
with  lymph-corpuscles.  In  this  work  the  author  has  touched  only 
upon  the  changes  which  attack  the  brain  of  paralytic  imbeciles ;  the 
pathological  relations  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  disease  (the  lyerit  of 
having  pointed  out  which  with  special  emphasis  belongs  to  Westphal) 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  essay. 

Fmally,  the  author  briefly  collects  the  stages  of  paralytic  imbecility, 
with  their  corresponding  pathological  changes,  together. 

Prelim  in  ar}-  stage  of  hypenemia  : 

1.  Stafjfe  of  Exudation, — Serous  exudation  and  lymph-corpuscles, 
extravasated  from  the  vessels  into  the  perivascular  spaces,  and  the 
cerebral  substance.  Commencement  of  paresic  phenomena  as  far  as 
they  depend  upon  the  brain  and  mental  weakness. 

2.  Stage  of  Formation  of  Connective  Tissue. — The  lymph-corpus- 
cles organize  into  connective  tissue ;  the  activity  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments becomes  more  and  more  interfered  with ;  atrophy ;  complete 
mental  decay ;  spread  of  the  paralytic  phenomena ;  marasmus. 

5. — LuEBE.  On  Multiple  Insular  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord,  (Dtsch.  Archiv  viii.,  1-20.)  Fexker.  On  Insular 
Cerebral  Sclerosis,  (Same,  viii.,  126.)  Schuele.  Further  Rejyort  on 
Cerebral  and  Spinal  Sclerosis,     (Same,  viii.,  343.) 

1.  Luebe  reports  three  cases  (two  with  post-mortem  examinations) 
of  the  above  disease,  which  has  thus  far  been  rarely  described  in  Ger- 
many ;  which  cases  contribute  some  new  facts  toward  the  symptoma- 
tology of  the  affection.  For  the  diagnosis  in  general,  he  asserts  that 
this  must  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  single  special  symptom,  but 
on  the  variety  of  the  phenomena,  which  may  be  a  very  large  one,  as 
the  disease  is  distributed  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  at  the  same 
time  alternating,  and  not  always  attacking  the  same  parts  of  the  brain 
equally.  Also,  according  to  Dr.  Luebe's  obser\'ation,  the  dborders 
of  motion  in  comparison  to  those  of  sensation  may  predominate,  so 
that  this  disproportion  may  be  described  as  a  principal  symptom. 
The  symptoms  of  spinal  sclerosis  are  marked  by  a  gradually-increasing 
weakness  of  the  extremities,  usually  first  the  lower,  combmed  with  a 
violent  and  almost  characteristic  trembling  on  moving  the  limb.  With 
further  progress  of  the  dL«ease  the  paresis  increases  to  paralysis,  while 
transient  convulsions  and  contractions  of  the  paralytic  muscles  appear. 
In  the  latter  stage,  therefore,  we  have  persistent  contraction,  with  simul- 
taneous complete  paralysis.     The  disorders  of  motion  in  cerebral  scle- 
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rosis  show  themselves  principally  in  the  region  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  then  the  hypoglossus,  more  rarely  in  other  cerebral  nerves.  Dr. 
Luebe  points  out  as  remarkable,  in  his  cases,  that  the  very  important 
nystagmus  of  the  French  authors  was  absent  in  two  of  his  patients. 
The  asthmatic  and  apoplectiform  attacks,  especially  emphasized  by 
Leo,  Dr.  Luebe  found  in  but  one  of  his  cases.  He  further  remarks, 
what  had  previously  not  been  especially  noted,  that  in  three  of  hio 
cases  a  more  or  less  marked  glosso-pharyngo-labial  paralysis  occurred, 
with  its  recognized  symptoms.  The  patients  also  showed,  as  in  cases 
of  pure  bulbar  paralysis,  a  certain  helplessness  and  diflSculty  of  speech. 
Dr.  Luebe  points  out,  as  quite  peculiar  in  all  of  the  three  caries,  a  mo- 
notomy  of  speech,  consisting  in  this,  that  the  patient  continues  con- 
stantly at  the  same  pitch  of  voice  in  speaking,  and  that  the  voice  not 
infrequently  quite  suddenly  turned  to  a  higher  pitch.  Laryngoscopic 
examination  shows  that  by  intonation  the  distention  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  at  times  relaxed ;  hence  the  author  explains  the  change  in  pitch  of 
the  voice,  and  the  monotony  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  instinctively 
retains  the  same  grade  of  distention. 

The  disturbances  of  sensibility  were,  as  before  noticed,  rather 
slight,  and  striking  in  this,  that  in  one  case  analgesia  occurred,  with 
an  otherwise  well-retained  sense  of  touch ;  in  another,  the  touch  was 
greatly  impaired,  with  a  retention  of  the  sense  of  temperature,  and  an 
even  increased  electro-cutaneous  sensibility. 

Psychical  disorders  were  of  course  met  with  only  in  cerebral  scle- 
rosis ;  they  presented  no  sufficiently  regular  features  to  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  As  to  anatomical  appearances,  one 
case  is  important,  in  which  a  patient,  in  a  relatively  early*  stage  of  the 
disease  (thirteen  months  in  all),  was  examined  postmortem.  Here, 
while  in  the  spinal  cord  a  more  regular  grayish  color  obtained,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  in  the  corpus  striatum  were  found  small  gray, 
transparent,  watery  collections,  which  were  composed  of  an  extremely 
delicate,  and  largely  serous,  iniiltrat<}d  connective  tissue ;  their  consist- 
ency was  loose,  the  horny  hardness  was  wanting  which  gives  the  de- 
veloped process  its  name. 

2,  Fenker  gives  one  case  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  earlier  developing  stages  of  the  sclerotic  deposits  in  in- 
sulated cerebral  and  medullary  sclerosis.  By  the  side  of  a  hard,  carti- 
lage-like sclerosis  of  the  right  pes  hippocampi  major  were  found,  in 
both  optic  thalami,  rounded  gelatinous,  transparent  knobs,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  Examined  fresh,  with  the  addition  of  water,  under  the 
microscope,  the  knobs  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  homogeneous, 
structureless,  colorless,  foundation-substance,  in  which  numerous  cells 
were  deposited  in  larger  spaces.  The  cells  had  slightly-granulous 
contents,  and  mostly  very  distinct  nuclei ;  while  many  were  drawn  out 
to  a  thread  at  one,  and  some  also  at  both  ends.  There  were,  besides, 
many  collections  of  granules.  Through  the  ibundation-substance  ran 
single  varicose  nerve-tibres. 

The  spinal  cord  was  not  examined. 

3.  Schuele  publishes  a  further  case  of  this  disease.     This  case  es^ 
scntially  resembles,  as  to  symptoms,  the  picture  already  drawn  ;  almc»st 
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all  the  features  are  reproduced  as  fi:iven  in  Luebe's  report :  for  example, 
the  same  striking  disproportioa  between  the  disorders  of  motion  and 
of  sensation ;  but  the  case  has  a  special  interest,  not  only  in  that  the 
disease  began  at  the  seventh  year,  and  caused  death  at  the  fifteenth, 
but  especially  because,  besides  the  characteristic  trembling  with  the 
movements,  there  was  observed  daily  a  decided  rocking — an  oscillation 
to  and  fro  of  the  leg^  which  persisted  even  when  they  were  at  re<t. 
The  author  remarks  that  thus  the  clinical  picture  is  brought  to  resem- 
ble paralysis  agitans.  At  the  autopsy  was  found,  besides  the  very 
extensive,  partly-diffused,  partly-insulated  degeneration  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  an  extensive  sclerosis  of  the  pons  and  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  the  entire  risrht  half  of  the  former  was  shrivelled  and  hard. 
This  anatomical  condition  also  corresponds  with  the  common  assump- 
tion which  connects  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans  with  a  sclerosis 
of  the  pons. 

6. — £sTLANDE3.  O/i  the  Mal-peiforant  da  Pied,  (Deuts.  Klin., 
Xo.  17,  1871.) 

The  author  rejects  the  term  mal-perforant  du  pied ;  in  these  cases 
it  is  a  question  of  lepra  anaesth'itica,  consequently  of  a  nenro-paralytic 
inflammation  of  a  malignant  character.  In  this  inflammation  the  in- 
crease of  the  granulating  tissue  is  continued  into  the  inner  dividing 
walls  of  the  bundles  of  nen-e-fibres ;  the  outer  sheath  also  is  at  times 
'changed  into  a  hard,  blackbh  mass — ^the  color  of  the  ner\es,  therefore, 
l)ecomes  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  and  the  tissue  feels  hard  and 
knotty.  This  foreign  tissue  may  become  reabsorbed  by  fatty  metamor- 
phosis ;  if  this  takes  place  early,  and  if  the  nerve-fibres  have  not  yet 
become  atrophied,  complete  recovery  may  ensue.  Through  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  nerves  the  same  condition  is  developed  in 
the  extremities  as  occurs  in  the  eve  after  division  of  the  trigeminus. 
In  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Donders  and  Snellen,  the  author  de- 
clares himself  not  convinced  by  the  conclusions  of  those  authors,  but 
believes  rather  in  purely  trophic  nenes. 

The  author  bases  his  assumption  that  the  mal-perforant  is  a  lepra 
ansesthetica,  by  recalling  the  opinion  of  the  writers  who  regard  it  a  dis- 
ease 8ui  generis,  and  who  therefore  are  certainly  credible  witnesses. 
Nelaton  says  we  find  in  this  disease  frequently  a  degree  of  anaesthesia. 
Pitha  remarks,  that  the  patient  suffers  with  muscular  paresis.  The 
wound  itself  is  often  so  sensitive  as  to  allow  of  no  touch,  often  so  little 
sensitive  that  for  years  the  patient  can  use  the  foot.  The  disease  spares 
none  of  the  tissues,  resists  all  medication,  and  returns  upon  the  slightest 
provocation — ^these  are  the  further  grounds  for  his  view. 

The  therapeutical  results  our  author  also  explains  in  the  same  way. 
Pitha  calls  attention  to  the  improvement  that  iodide  of  potassium  caused 
in  one  case  of  this  disease,  in  which  syphilis  could  be  excluded,  and  in 
which,  after  fruitless  treatment  with  the  most  varied  medicaments  for 
several  months,  the  iodide  of  potash  produced  a  rapid  cure.  The 
author  reports  a  case  entirely  similar.  The  iodide  of  potassium  acts 
as  an  absorbent  on  the  foreign  tissue  in  the  nerves ;  although  the  first 
apparent  change  consisted  in  that  the  peculiar  epidermal  thickening 
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around  the  wound  began  to  decrease,  Btill  this  may  not  be  rcfirardcdaa 
the  direct  influence  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  but  as  an  evidence  of 
the  changed  relations  of  nutrition  occurring  in  the  part  where  innerva- 
tion has  been  restored.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as,  at  the  same 
time,  the  normal  sensibility  in  the  parts  diseased  again  returns. 

These  thickenings  of  the  epidermis  around  the  sore  the  anthor 
regards  as  analogous  to  tlie  changes  in  the  cornea,  which  were  obser\'ed 
by  Graefe  and  others,  after  section  of  the  trigeminus :  the  cornea  grows 
dark,  and  produces  a  copious  epithelium,  so  that,  by  the  third  day,  the 
opaque  and  yellowish  membrane  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  epi- 
thelium and  dried  secretion ;  and  Graefe  assured  himself,  by  further 
experiments,  that  this  was  no  mere  phenomenon  of  drying.  Tlierefore, 
says  our  author,  the  tenn  vial-perforant  du  pied  should  be  set  aside, 
and  replaced  by  that  of  ulcus  leprasum, 

7. — On  the  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Brain.  By 
Dr.  C.  GoLGi.  (Arch.  Ital.  p.  Mai.  Nerv.  e.  p.  Alicnaz  Mental  Maggio, 
1871.     From  the  Psychiat.  Cbl.,  No.  5,  1871.) 

The  author  makes  known  in  this  work  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  healthy  and  in  diseased  conditions. 

In  the  first  chapter,  after  a  short  historical  exposition  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  the  controversies  which 
have  arisen  thereupon,  the  author  decides  against  the  view  of  His,  and 
contends,  with  Robin,  Kollikcr,  and  Bizozzero,  that  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels in  the  brain  are  canals  (as  was  first  asserted  by  Robin),  which  arc 
formed  by  the  adventitia  and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  cali- 
bre of  these  canals  the  author  has  attempted  to  fix  by  over  a  thousand 
measurements,  and  has  shown  that  it  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual,  according  to  the  locality  in  the  brain,  and  to  the  diameter 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  pass  through  it.  He  comes,  in  general,  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  In  children  the  perivascular  spaces  are  broader  than  in  aduItSb 

2.  These  spaces  have  the  largest  diameter  in  the  hemispheres; 
they  grow  gradually  smaller  seriatim  backward  m  the  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalamis,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pons. 

3.  The  width  of  the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  stands  also  iu 
reversed  relation  to  the  width  of  the  blood-vessels. 

4.  The  sudden  enlargement  of  the  cerebral  vessels  (in  acute  con- 
gestion of  the  brain)  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  corresponding  lym- 
phatic spaces,  and,  vice  versa,  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  (in 
cerebral  anaemia)  produces  a  great  extension  of  the  lymphatic  spaces. 

6.  There  may  happen,  however,  a  simultaneous  distention  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  of  the  lymphatic  spaces.  Tliis  is  obsen-ed  in  in- 
dividuals in  whom,  iu  consequence  of  chronic  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  congestions  and  serous  sweatings  occur.  In  these  cases  we 
must  assume  a  diminishing  of  the  volume  of  the  brain,  by  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  circulatory  passages  is  compensated,  af?  is  the  case 
in  senile  cerebral  atrophy. 

6.  General  or  partial  oedema  of  the  brain  is  always  connected  with 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  spaces. 
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7.  In  the  peculiar  state  of  the  brain  which  Durand-Fardell  called 
Uat  crihli^  the  lymphatic  spaces  play  an  important  part  (Bizozzero), 
md  it  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  lymph- 
•paces,  which  give  the  cerebral  substance  a  porous  appearance,  is  the 
result  of  an  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

8.  The  sides  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  brain  may  present 
various  pathological  differences,  of  which  the  most  important  are : 

a.  Fatty  dgeneration.  .This  is  found  in  children  who  have  died 
luring  the  first  years  of  life ;  it  generally  extends  at  considerable  dis- 
^nces  on  the  vessels  of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  in- 
ieed,  seen  frequently  also  in  adults,  but  never  to  such  extent  as  in 
children. 

6.  Chalky  degeneration.  This  is  more  frequent  in  adults,  and  pre- 
sents hard,  brittle,  flat,  or  rounded  deposits. 

c.  Pigmentary  degeneration  occurs,  at  times,  in  the  form  of  long, 
tortuous  stripes,  which  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  pigment  in  the 
}xtcnded  cells  of  the  lymph-tubes. 

9.  The  contents,  also,  of  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces  of  the  brain 
nay  be  pathologically  changed,  and,  in  fact,  by  relative  variations  in 
ih.e  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  normal  component  parts  (deposit  of 
yniph-corpuscles,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  same,  etc.),  or  by  the 
presence  of  pathological  products,  such  as  pus,  tubercle,  elementary 
leposits. 

10.  The  perivascular  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  the  means  by 
vvhich  new  formations  of  the  brain  are  transplanted  from  one  point 
:o  another. 

8. — Suicide,  (From  the  Jour,  de  M6d.  Mentale,  vol.  x.,  No.  9-12,* 
X  373.) 

Every  accredited  theory  has  its  inevitable  consequences.  Scorn  of 
Icath  engenders  suicide.  The  act  is  multiplied  as  soon  as,  instead  of 
iespising  it  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  it  becomes  honored  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  courage.  Religious  prejudices  produce  frequent  examples  of 
t  among  certain  peoples.  Should  materialism  become  a  popular  be-  • 
ief,  we  would  find  the  contagion  of  voluntary  death  become  common. 
Many  sects  regard  it  as  right  to  throw  off  an  existence  which  has  be- 
;ome  insupportable,  or  which,  being  near  its  allotted  term,  nothing 
>ut  infirmity  may  be  expected.  Besides,  it  may  be  a  question  of  sub- 
jistence.  The  impotent  aged,  by  destroying  himself,  suppresses  a  use- 
ess  mouth.  It  is  found  grand,  at  times,  not  to  survive  the  reverses  of 
lishonor.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  reproducing  an  extract  of  a  cu- 
•ious  note  which  we  met  with,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  "  Annales 
Midico-Psychologiques^^  (1864,  vol.  i.,  p.  462) : 

"  Sesostris,  conquering  and  glorious,  killed  himself  after  a  reign  of 
;hirty-three  years.  He  was  not  insane ;  did  he  wish  to  add  a  leaf  to 
lis  crown  ?  He  was  struck  with  blindness ;  blindness  sours  the  tem- 
per. The  Kamtchatdales  had  several  ways  of  killing  themselves, 
they  counted  formerly  fifteen  thousand ;  to-day  there  are  but  three 
:housand.  Is  this  enormous  decrease  to  be  attributed  to  suicide  ? 
rhe  Troglodytes,  an  ancient  African  race,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ara 
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bian  Gulf,  8tranj2:led  themselves  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
pasture  their  flocks.  After  the  taking  of  Abydos,  the  inhabitants 
killed  themselves  in  a  mass,  according  to  the  avowal  of  Philip,  their 
conqueror,  who  authorized  the  immolation  for  three  days.  (Seme- 
laigiie  cites  this  fact  in  his  fine  work  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  varieties 
of  suicide.)  At  the  siege  of  Xumantia,  the  defenders  of  that  city,  in 
order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Scipio,  killed  each  other,  aft^r  burn- 
ing their  weaUh.  In  Greece  they  burnt  themselves,  with  grand  prep- 
arationd.  At  Athens  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Areopagite. 
In  the  second  century,  the  eccentric  philosopher,  Peregrinus,  burnt 
himself  with  ostentation  at  the  Olympian  games.  The  announcement 
of  hisproposcd  death  drew  a  large  number  of  spectators. 

"  The  custom  of  suicide  took  on  divers  phases  in  Rome.  Under  the 
republic,  courage  was  the  motive  sentiment ;  under  the  emperors, 
they  thus  escaped  the  proscription.  It  insured  sepulture  and  respect 
of  the  testamentary  acts.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  evil  took  on  such  an  epidemic  character  that,  to  arrest  it,  the  right 
of  burial  was  denied.  But  they  eluded  the  law  by  causing  tliemselves 
to  be  killed  by  a  slave.  Every  thing  degenerates.  After  the  defeat 
of  Allia  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  GauLs,  the  most  illustrious 
senators  ijnmolated  themselves.  Later  on,  if  an  emperor  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  the  Romans  were  known  to  promise,  if  he  recovered, 
to  kill  themselves,  or  to  fight  in  the  arena.  Caligula  compelled  two  of 
his  flatterers  to  fulfil  their  promise, 

"  At  the  death  of  the  incas,  their  wives  and  servants  offered  them- 
selves for  sacrifice  in  such  large  numbers  that  some  had  to  be  turned 
away.  At  times,  the  high  officers  of  the  court  in  Japan  engage  not  to 
suiTive  the  emperor.  Two  officers  are  cited  who  ripped  up  their 
bowels  on  the  stairs  of  the  palace.  At  Malabar,  miserable  wretches 
are  obliged  to  strike  twelve  times,  with  twelve  different  knives,  upon 
twelve  parts  of  the  body,  while  pronouncing  these  words  twelve  times : 
*  I  kill  myself  in  honor  of  the  idol ! '  The  priests  of  that  country 
oblige  the  widows  to  burn  themselves.  On  many  islands  of  the  same 
coast,  the  devotees  allow  themselves  to  be  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
an  idol,  which  is  drawn  about  in  a  car.  The  Hindoo  women  (those  of 
Bengal)  kill  or  bum  themselves  on  the  funeral-pile  of  their  husbands 
In  1614  three  wives  of  a  kinfj  bunit  themselves  with  his  body.  On 
the  coasts  of  Coromandel  they  are  buried  alive.  In  America  the  sav- 
ages chanted  in  tlie  midst  of  their  agonies.  Tlie  old  men  killed  them- 
selves, or  begged  to  be  killed.  Slaves  and  officers  joyfully  followed 
their  master  or  prince  to  the  tomb.  The  discipline  of  Christianity  is 
adverse  to  suicide.  The  chapter  of  a  church  of  Charlemagne  forbids 
the  saying  of  mass  over  suicides,  and  the  Church  refuses  them  eccle- 
siastical burial." 

9. — Case  of  Insanity  in  a  Child  of  less  than  Five  Years.  By  Dr. 
CiiATELAiN.     (Jour,  dc  Med.  Mentale,  voL  x..  No.  9-12,  p.  322.) 

Disorder  of  the  mental  faculties  presupposes  their  exercise.  Tlic 
latter  being  much  restricted  during  the  earlier  years,  insanity,  properly 
speaking,  should  itself  be  ver}^  much  limited  in  its  manifestations.    At 
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the  very  most  it  would  consist  in  vague  and  incoherent  agitation,  if 
not  imperfection  or  idiocy ;  a  double  state  frequently  occasioned  by 
affections  called  cerebral  or  convulsive  neuroses.  The  child,  living  in 
the  present,  is  besides,  much  less  than  the  adult,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  those  causes  of  perturbation  which  are  born  of  deception  and 
sorrow.  In  it,  in  fact,  psychical  anomalies,  although  common,  rarely 
affect,  to  the  degree  of  most  authors,  the  incontestable  type  of  mental 
derangement. 

It  is  toward  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  that  these  examples 
should  commence  to  be  thrown  into  relief.  Cases  are  cited,  however, 
much  more  ])recocious.  Such  is  especially  that  of  Dr.  Chatelain, 
published  in  tlie  "  Annales,'*^  Tlie  little  patient  was  but  five  years  old, 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  our  distinguished  colleague  Prefargier 
presents  some  preliminary  historical  considerations.  Thumam,  among 
21,333  insane,  counted  but  eight  children.  Unfortunately,  the  limits 
of  the  age  are  not  given.  For  some,  the  period  of  childhood  ends  at 
fifteen  years ;  with  others,  it  descends  to  twelve  or  even  ten  yeara. 

In  1802  Joseph  Franck  is  said  to  have  found  at  St.  Luke's  (London) 
a  young  subject,  maniacal  from  the  age  of  two  years.  Esquirol  cites 
as  ]>re8enting  tlie  same  affection,  two  boys,  one  of  eight  years,  the 
other  of  nine  years,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  a  case  of  melancholy  at 
eleven  years.  Without  referring  to  special  cases,  Dr.  Morel  admits, 
between  six  and  fifteen  years,  a  certain  frequency  especially  of  suicidal 
cases.  The  statistics  of  Biierre  de  Boismont  comprise  4,595  suicides ; 
104  were  effected  by  children  under  fifteen  years,  none  before  ten 
years.  Griesinger  refers  to  mania  those  attacks  of  screaming  and 
rage  which  we  see,  occurring  periodically,  in  little  children  of  three 
and  four  years.     Thore  has  observed  hallucinatory  frights. 

To  these  facts,  Chatelain  might  have  added  some  others  collected 
by  one  of  the  old  pupils  of  Bic6tre,  Lc  Paulmier  (*'  On  Mental  Affec- 
tions in  Children,  especially  Mania,"  Thesis  of  1858).  Guislain  has  ob- 
served homicidal  tendencies  in  children  of  a  very  tender  age,  also  sui- 
cidal tendencies  and  hallucinations.  In  his  practice,  Bierre  do  Bois- 
mont is  reported  to  have  treated  a  child  of  six  years  with  mania,  and 
a  little  girl  of  seven  with  ecstasy,  seeing  visions  of  angels  in  heaven. 
In  a  report,  comprising  the  insane  admitted  at  St,  Yon,  from  1827  to 
1834,  De  Cotteville  calculates  the  proportion  in  series  as  follows: 
from  ^\Q  to  nine  years,  0.9 ;  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  3.5 ;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  yeai-s,  20.  Aubanel  and  Thore,  in  their  statistical  re- 
searches, have  also  shown  for  the  year  1839,  at  Bic^tre,  eight  cases  of 
mania  and  one  c:iso  of  melancholy  between  eleven  and  eighteen  years. 
FerniSy  it  is  said,  had  examples  at  an  age  still  less  advanced. 

Le  Paulmier  worked  upon  the  same  elements  as  those  of  Aubanel 
and  Tliore.  The  children's  division,  at  Bicetre,  comprises  cases  of  six 
to  eighteen  years.  Many  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. A  certain  number  were  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years — ab- 
straction being  made  of  the  epileptics,  with  whom,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  attacks  and  the  yearly  tendencies,  temporary  symptoms  of  ab- 
erration show  themselves  under  a  maniacal  or  hallucinator)'  form,  but 
which,  because  of  their  origin,  are  ignored.     In  the  cases  noted  by 
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Le  Paulmier  the  forms  are  divided  into  instinctive  perversions,  lype- 
mania,  and  mania.  These,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  veiled  by 
a  sort  of  duhiess,  and  complicated  by  ecstatic  saspensions,  which  is 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  pliysical  or  the  moral  causes.  Many 
little  girls,  treated  by  Mitivic,  at  the  Salp^triere,  owed  their  disorder 
to  serious  fevers.  From  the  effects  of  an  evacuation  of  a  number  of 
entozoa,  Revolat  observed  the  disappearance  of  an  ecstatic  mania, 
which  had  affected  a  child  of  twelve  years  for  a  year.  In  the  journal 
Experience  (December,  1840)  is  published  the  substance  of  a  med- 
ico-legal paper,  which  was  used  by  Le  Paulmier,  concerning  three  quite 
young  children  simultaneously  attacked  with  trembling,  moral  indeci- 
sion, and  mania,  caused  by  an  intoxication  by  mercurial  vapor.  Other 
observations  of  ours  occur  in  the  journal  mentioned.  In  the  first 
place,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  a  novice  in  a  religious  institution,  and 
the  object  of  especial  surveillance  because  of  his  solitary  habits.  He 
was  surprised  one  niijht,  and  strongly  impressed  by  the  idea  of 
divine  punishment.  From  this  cause,  hesitancy,  incoherency,  and 
ecstasy.  A  second  case  treats  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  years  having 
become  maniacal  in  consequence  of  an  attempted  rape.  A  young  lady 
of  the  same  age,  crossed  by  obstacles  to  a  marriage  to  which  her  rela- 
tives had  consented,  drowned  herself  in  a  river  where  many  years  be- 
fore an  ancestress  had  precipitated  herself.  These  suicides  from  vexa- 
tion are  frequent  in  childhood.  Semelaigne  {Journal  de  MM.  Men- 
talcy  vol.  v.,  p.  325)  and  Calliueau  (same,  vol  viii.,  p.  417)  have 
brought  together  some  curious  examples. 

The  interesting  point  in  Dr.  Chatelain's  case  is  the  exceptional  age 
of  the  child,  namely,  four  years  nine  months.  Louise  D.  was  brought 
to  him  May  31,  1869,  by  the  father  and  mother,  easy  farmers,  in  the 
Jura  Mountains.  Frightened  by  the  trial  of  a  fire-engine,  she  was 
attacked  about  two  weeks  previously  with  an  ill-developed  scarlet 
fever.  Since  then,  odd,  uncertain,  seeming  to  hear  things  which  do 
not  exists  she  answers  without  sense  to  questions  addressed  to  her. 
"Bring  your  dolly,"  said  her  father  to  her.  She  ran,  came  back 
empty-handed,  cr}'ing  nevertheless,  "  Here  it  is."  A  vermifuge  was 
administered,  which  caused  the  evacuation  of  three  lumbrici.  The 
mental  trouble  persisted  and  increased ;  there  was  neither  hereditary 
taint  nor  masturbation. 

Externally,  nothing  abnormal ;  an  intelligent  physiognom}',  the 
pupils  contracted.  But  her  character  had  changed.  *A  sort  of  bold- 
ness replaced  her  natural  timidity.  The  events  of  the  journey,  the 
sight  of  the  lake  of  Neufch^tel,  the  medical  examination,  neither 
astonished  nor  moved  her.  Her  w  ords  are  rapid  and  vibrating  and 
at  random.  She  suffers  as  it  were  successive  attacks,  one  day  one, 
another  day  another.  At  the  time  of  the  first  examination,  the  name 
of  one  of  her  companions  was  mingled  incoherently  with  her  answers. 
*'  Are  you  tired  ? "  "  Laura  knows  very  well."  "  Did  you  see  the  big 
lake  ? "  "  Laura  cried  a  good  deal."  To  other  questions  the  same  in- 
coherent responses :  "  Laura  did  not  see  the  firemen.  She  told  me  it 
was  so.     Laura  eats  not  often.  .  .  " 

All  this  is  said  with  remarkable  composure.  At  times  the  pa- 
tient turns  her  ear  to  listen  to  imaginary  noises.     If  a  piece  of  fruit. 
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that  slic  is  fond  of,  is  placed  in  her  hand,  strawberries  among  others, 
she  turns  them  over  and  over,  does  not  put  them  to  her  mouth  unless 
ordered  to  do  so,  makes  as  though  she  would  throw  them  away,  and 
swallows  them  only  after  much  delay. 

Chatelain  ordered  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
child  was  to  be  brought  back  to  see  him.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
not  having  heard  any  news  of  her,  he  decided,  urged  on  by  the  desire 
to  learn  what  had  passed,  to  visit  her  at  her  village.  The  prescription 
liad  not  been  procured  because  the  day  after  lucidity  of  mind  retunied. 
Only,  in  place  of  the  previous  automatism,  a  singular  loquacity  had 
succeeded.  Louise  D.,  talking  of  death,  of  heaven,  of  God,  made  the 
most  extraordinary  reflections  upon  these  solemn  subjects.  These 
symptoms  lasted  a  month ;  then  the  nonnal  condition  returned. 

Nevertheless,  this  crisis  was  not  the  last.  Eight  days  after  the  visit 
of  Chatelain,  I-«ouise,  on  going  into  a  relative's  house,  and  over-excited 
by  the  latter's  remarks,  had  a  relapse.  Constantly  in  motion,  she 
gesticulated,  grew  angr}',  struck,  wept,  and  wished  to  kill  her  relatives. 
Ten  days  after,  a  new  calm,  leaving  the  child,  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion of  the  article,  in  the  following  situation :  Slight  emaciation  and 
paleness,  pulse  slightly  intermittent;  nasal  herpes;  some  dreaming 
during  sleep;  sensible  answers,  reser\'ed  behavior;  had  forgotten  her 
journey ;  no  sustained  application ;  capricious,  weeping,  and  easily  irri- 
tated. Chatelain  learned  subsequently  from  the  village  pastor  that  the 
amelioration  persisted. 

With  every  reason,  our  distinguished  colleague  believes  that  the 
aflfection  of  Louise  D.  has  no  relation  to  that  of  imperfectly  developed 
or  backward  children.  What  was  the  cause  ?  An  emotion,  or  the 
striking  in  of  the  morbillous  eruption.  Perhaps  both  circumstances. 
As  to  the  psycho-morbid  form,  Chatelain  hesitates  to  assign  it  a 
nosological  status.  It  has  all  the  traits  of  primary  dementia  at  its 
beginning.  Li  an  adult  the  question  of  simulation  might  have  arisen. 
The  words  and  actions  are  essentially  like  those  who  feign  a  number 
of  defects.  This  combination  of  features  is  what  we  have  noticed,  and 
what  Dr.  Pauhnier  has  assayed  in  his  essay  to  show  forth.  Many 
causes  act  especially  upon  children :  on  their  moral  nature,  depressing 
causes,  annoyances,  frights,  ill-usage ;  on  the  phys^iqve,  certain  nervous 
affections,  typhoid  and  the  emptive  fevers,  worms,  and  precocious, 
vicious  habits.  The  causes  having  the  greatest  analogy  oscillate 
more  or  less,  commingled  between  excitation,  erethism,  and  cerebral 
depression.  When  the  first  predominates  the  delirium  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  mania  by  the  disconnection  of  thought,  the  turbulence,  and 
the  cries.  Attacks  of  ecstasy  or  of  cataleptic  immobility  frequently 
complicate  the  second.  As  to  the  third,  more  common,  and  connected 
either  with  ner\'0U5  inertia,  a  sanguinous  congestion,  or  on  a  slight 
Fcrous  effusion,  it  forms  a  sort  of  type.  The  bearing  is  nonchalant, 
the  face  haggard  and  astonished.  At  times  a  marked  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  is  manifest.  The  ideas  are  vacillating,  confused,  the  memory 
abolished  or  uncertain,  and  the  sleep  disturbed.  Capricious  mel- 
ancholy or  pen'crse  tendencies  may  be  noticed ;  in  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  this  disturbed  state,  hallucinations  commonly  stand  out  in 
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relief,  which,  according  to  their  nature,  provoke  manifestations  of  fear, 
or  mysterious  ideas.  Each  one  of  the  forms  is  represented  in  the 
series  of  thirteen  examples  at  the  end  of  Le  Paulmier's  work. 

C,  aged  sixteen,  remains  for  several  hours  as  though  absorbed  in 
some  vague  contemplation.  Physiognomy  dull,  over  which  occasion- 
ally passes  a  foolish  or  an  ironical  smile.  At  other  times  of  the  day, 
C.  shouts,  sings,  whistles,  laughs,  and  cries.  He  breaks  windows, 
strikes  his  companions, 

B.,  aged  sixteen,  an  apprentice  in  a  workshop,  has  been  repre^ientcd 
by  a  somnambulist  to  be  the  author  of  a  theft  committed  on  his  master. 
He  shows  uncertainty  and  restlessness;  he  is  spoken  to  in  vain;  he  as- 
sumes impertinent  attitudes,  shows  a  scornful  loquacity,  and  passing 
ecstasies. 

P.,  aged  seventeen.  Animated  face,  eyes  haggard,  rambling  talk, 
extreme  turbulence.  Throws  himself  into  ecstatic  poses,  during  which 
he  seems  to  converse  with  imaginary  persons.  He  repeats*  that  God 
is  his  father. 

Poug.,  at  twelve  years,  had  a  typhoid  fever.  Since  then  a  strange 
alternation  between  sombre  moroseness  and  an  unusual  gayety  and 
agitation.  He  says  he  is  descended  from  Joan  of  Arc,  a  son  of 
Louis  XIV.     Has  >*isions. 

T.  presents  maniacal  agitation,  interspersed  with  periods  of  apathy; 
mouth  wide  open,  expression  stupid,  slow  in  answering,  heaves  sighs, 
at  times  insuhing. 

C,  typhoid  fever,  tedious  convalescence,  babbles  unintelligible 
words,  expression  fixed,  at  times  seeking  to  injure  and  to  bite.  Fixed 
ecstatic  position,  weeping  and  sadness. 

N.,  fourteen  years  old.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  unjustly 
treated  by  his  step- mother.  False  sensations,  stupor,  and  passiug 
ecstasies, 

Desp.,  sixteen  years  old,  comes  from  La  Roquette.  Astonished  ex- 
pression, odd  gestures,  ecstasies,  believes  he  sees  liis  dead  parents,  etc. 

D.,  aged  fifteen,  inmate  of  the  same  institution.  Voluble  talk,  in- 
coherent. 

Ch.,  fourteen  years.  Mania,  following  typhoid  fever;  ciies,  lamen- 
tations, rare  attacks  of  ecstasy. 

F.,  fifteen  years.  Commenced  with  a  melancholic  depression,  to 
which  succeeded  mania  and  ecstasy.  Quiet  rambling,  with  instants  of 
sense.  Drawling  talk,  ironical  expression.  Strange  postures  during 
his  prolonged  crises  of  ecstatic  immobility,  apatliy,  hallucinations, 
masturbation. 

We  might  enlarge  the  catalogue  immeasurably.  Let  us  content 
ourselves  with  a  final  example  which  was  furnished  by  a  little  girl  of 
eight  years,  from  the  department  of  Aisne.  The  state  in  which  she 
had  remained  for  two  months  had  occurred  two  years  before,  and  had 
lasted  several  weeks.  No  appreciable  cause.  The  child  is  large,  grace- 
ful, and  pretty.  At  first  sight  one  would  say  intelligent.  The  face 
docs  not  lack  animation.  She  comes  forward  naturally  when  called, 
but  soon  the  most  complete  incoherence  is  manifest.  It  is  impossible 
either  to  fix  her  attention,  or  to  temper  the  restlessness  of  the  poor 
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child.  It  is  by  accident  only  that  she  makes  a  proper  answer.  She 
is  silent,  or  ofters  at  lon<]^  intervals  nothing  but  incoherent  words.  She 
goes  here  and  there,  and  makes  a  hundred  turns  about  the  room  with- 
out an  object.  Ten  times  a  day,  even  during  meals,  she  is  seized 
with  a  frenzy,  she  thrashes  about^  roars,  rolls  on  the  ground,  bites,  or 
runs  violently.  Pupils  greatly  dilated.  Sleep  bad,  interrupted  by 
frightful  nightmares.  Suspecting  the  cause  might  be  worms,  anthel- 
mintics had  been  prescribed,  but  in  vain.  Baths,  the  use  of  arnica, 
and  Fowler's  solution,  a  few  injections  of  sulph.  quinine,  which  last, 
however,  were  given  with  difficulty,  gradually  amended  the  symptoms. 
We  must  not,  however,  attach  too  absolute  a  confidence  in  such 
improvements,  which  are  often  only  remissions  or  intermissions.  There 
have  been  certainly  permanent  cures,  but,  as*  in  this  case,  where  we 
had  a  return  after  a  long  interval,  the  symptoms  in  many  cases  obsti- 
nately rotuni  at  periods  more  or  less  fixed.  In  1867  we  treated  a 
girl  of  fifteen  years,  who,  having  already  suffered  from  a  first  attack 
eighteen  months  before,  has  to-day  reached  her  sixth.  The  paroxysms 
last  usually  from  five  to  six  months, 

10. —  On  Progressive  Bulbous  Paralysis.  By  Prof.  E.  Leyden. 
(Arch,  fiir  Psychiat,  ii.,  3.) 

Prof.  Leyden  narrates  the  history  of  three  carefully-observed  cases 
and  their  post-mortem  appearances  and  microscopic  examination,  and 
three  others,  obser\'ed  during  life,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

The  process  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  progressive  pharyngo-Iabial 
paralysis  may  be  assumed  without  doubt  as  myelitis ;  and  the  symp- 
toms during  life  also  speak  in  favor  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  that  the  anatomic 
significance  of  the  process  in  the  nervous  system  is  still  very  uncertain, 
and  that  we  especially  have  not  yet  by  any  means  clearly  fixed  the  con- 
ception of  myelitis,  nor  accurately  discriminated  between  it  and  atro- 
phic and  degenerative  processes.  We  find,  however,  in  the  progres- 
sive bulbous  paralysis  not  only  the  development  of  granulated  fat-cells, 
but  also  an  increase  of  the  stellate  bodies  in  the  spinal  cord.  A  de- 
cided increase  of  interstitial  cells  and  nuclei,  aside  from  suppurative  in- 
flammation, is  by  no  means  obser\'ed  in  every  case  of  myelitis.  On 
this  ground,  Dr.  Leyden  believes  the  designation  myelitis  may  pass 
mustiT  for  the  nonce.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  form  of 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  striking  peculiarities.  The  first  striking 
phenomenon  is  the  spreading.  The  process  corresponding  with  the 
symptoms  during  life  is  confined  to  the  anterior  motor  portions  of  the 
cord ;  the  posterior  columns  are  intact. 

The  posterior  lateral  and  inner  anterior  columns  are  mostly  attacked, 
although  the  parts  lying  between  them  are  not  quite  intact 

The  second  peculiarity  is  the  fatty  atrophy  of  the  nervous  roots, 
especially  evident  in  the  cranial  nerves,  and  this  atrophy  of  the  nerves 
which  is  continued  into  the  brain,  but  decreases  toward  the  periphery, 
is  connected  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  the  form  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  a  relation  which  is  by  no  means  usual  in  other  forms 
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of  myelitis,  for  in  most  cases  first  paralysis  and  then  gradual  emaciation 
of  the  muscles  occur. 

We  have,  then,  to  do  with  an  atrophy  that  is  a  degeneration,  which, 
as  it  appears,  attacks  the  whole  extent  of  the  motor  fibres,  from  the 
periphery  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  centre  of  the  motor  ganglionic 
cells.  That  the  process  proceeds  from  the  central  organ  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  But  whether  it  there  originates  in  the  white  or  in  the  gray 
substance  remains  undecided. 

The  symptomatology,  which  is  well  known  through  the  descriptions 
of  Duchenne  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of  Dum^nil,  Trousseau,  Wach* 
smuth,  Iluber,  Benedict,  Rosenthal,  Ziemsen,  Stein,  and  recently  by 
Eulcnberg,  and  others,  is  discussed  and  examined  by  Leyden  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  indiviHual  observations.  The  relation  of  the  bulbous 
paralysis  to  muscular  atrophy  is  estimated  by  the  author  in  this  man- 
ner, that  he  regards  the  cases,  in  which  this  combination  is  observed, 
as  a  modification  of  the  glosso-pharyngo-labial  paralysis,  and  between 
these  and  the  ordinary  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  on  the  nature  of 
which  opinions  still  vary,  he  assumes  a  close  relationship,  in  that  in 
the  two  aflections  disease  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
frequently  met  with.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  some  of  the  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
and  bulbous  paralysis,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  in  one  class  of  cases 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  there  exists  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
anterior  spinal  roots,  in  other  cases  myelitis  of  the  cervical  portion. 

The  term  bulbous  paralysis*,  which  was  proposed  by  Wachsrautb, 
is  accepted  by  Leyden,  although  he  does  not  find  it  exactly  suitable ; 
and  yet  the  disease  must  be  called  progressive,  for  the  process  and  the 
symptoms  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Ley  den's 
experience,  principally  in  the  employment  of  the  uninterrupted  current 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  sympathetic,  as  has  already  been 
advised,  especially  by  Benedict.  The  local  galvanization  and  faradiza- 
tion of  the  atrophied  muscles  (lips,  tongue,  and  arm)  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

11. — Case  of  Glosso-pharyngo-lahml  Paralysis  without  Bulbous 
Sclerosis,     By  A.  Voisin.     (Annal.  Med.  Psychol,  1,  71.) 

The  patient,  aged  seventy-seven,  was  admitted  March  16th,  18G8, 
in  Dr.  Voisin's  ward.  Three  weeks  after  her  admission,  occurred 
loss  of  speech,  which,  however,  gradually  returned,  so  that  a  month 
after  the  patient  was  able  to  speak,  with  the  exception  of  her  own 
name,  which  she  appeared  to  have  forgotten.  After  remaining  three 
months  in  the  hospital,  suddenly  and  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
after  a  vehement  mental  irritation,  total  loss  of  speech  again  occurred, 
as  also  the  loss  of  power  to  whistle,  and  to  raise  the  tongue.  The  mas- 
tication and  deglutition  of  solid  substances  were  impossible ;  the  saliva 
flowed  from  the  mouth ;  the  uvula  was  immovable ;  the  inspiration,  sob- 
bing, and  respiration,  generally  difficult  Taste  and  sight  extinguished. 
The  glottis  was  unfortunately  not  examined.  The  mind,  as  well  as  mo- 
tion of  the  extremities,  preserved.  The  patient  had  to  be  nourished 
through  an  oesophageal  tube.     She  died  suddenly  after  the  last  attack. 
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The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  small,  yellow  focus  of  soft- 
ening at  the  external  part  of  the  left  lenticular  ganglion,  which,  to  a 
very  slight  degree,  extended  into  the  left  island,  whence  the  author  at- 
tributes the  amnesia. 

At  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  two  lesser  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, just  beneath  the  connecting  arm  of  each,  were  discovered  two 
tumors,  which  appeared  to  be  epitheliomata  of  the  arachnoid.  The 
left  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  reached  to  the  medulla  oblongata  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  auditory,  facial,  hypoglossus  accessorius,  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  were  compressed.  These  nerves  were 
by  one-half  slenderer  than  those  of  the  right  side.  Tlie  facial  was 
softened. 

Tlie  tumor  on  the  right  side  was  of  smaller  circumference,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  nerves  appeared  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  atrophied 
hypoglossus.     Neither  medulla  oblongata  nor  the  pons  was  sclerotic. 

No  microscopic  examination  seems  to  have  been  made,  and,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  extent  of  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-roots,  the 
nature  of  the  corresponding  nerve-cells,  and  finally  of  the  single  fibres 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  nothing  can  be  gathered.  The  interesting 
work  of  Leyden  shows  that,  besides  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  nerves 
in  question,  there  was  found  greater  or  lesser  extension  of  the  fat-gran- 
ules conglomerate  in  the  motor  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
in  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  there  also  the  same  sections  were  most  af- 
fected which  were  attacked  by  the  secondary  degeneration  of  Turck, 
namely,  the  posterior  sides  and  the  inner  anterior  columns. 


II. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

On  the  Doubtful  Cases  of  Insanity  in  a  Climcal  and  a  Medico^ 
Legal  Point  of  Vie^o.  Dr.  Biiiorkl.  (Jour,  de  M6d.  Mentale,  tome 
X.,  Nos.  9-12,  p.  313.) 

In  mental  alienation,  what  most  stands  in  the  way  of  accurately 
solving  equivocal  cases  is,  the  absence  of  any  uniformly-received 
theory.  Since  the  law  of  1838,  so  pregnant  with  results,  and  yet  so 
ficoflfed  at,  the  study  of  insanity  has  made  notable  progress.  The 
numerous  workers,  created  by  the  multiplication  of  asylums,  have 
deeply  turned  the  soil.  We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  the  classifica- 
tions of  Pinel  and  Esquirol.  Shades,  scarcely  indicated  by  those  illus- 
trious masters,  are  thrown  into  relief,  suggest  new  views,  and  lead  to 
clear  distinctions.  Drawn  to  the  slightest  details,  each  one  has  ex- 
perience of  the  facts,  and  an  intuition  of  their  consequences.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  scattered  materials  which  in  part  still  await  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice.  .  .  .  We  are  reduced  to  the  confusion,  if  not 
to  the  antagonism,  of  individual  conceptions. 

After  the  general  paralysis,  so  well  described  by  Bayle,  Dclaye,  and 
Calmeil,  Georget  brought  into  relief  stupidity,  on  which,  subsequently, 
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Etoc-Deniazy  wrote  a  remarkable  thesis,  Fcmis,  in  Lis  ingenious  les- 
sons, recurring  to  the  question,  made  its  aspects  more  exact.  In  op- 
position to  monomania,  too  much  confined  by  Esquirol,  he  enunciated 
some  excellent  ideas  on  partial  delirium,  wbich,  without  ceasing  to  be, 
may  extend  to  a  diversity  of  sulnects.  According  to  Falret,  delirium, 
a  question  of  quantity,  should  form  groups :  aphrenia^  jmntiMnank^ 
polymania,  etigomania.  Monomania  he  regards  in  some  sort  a  being 
of  reason.  lie  also  admits  a  circular  form,  in  which  the  physiognomy 
of  the  disease  offers,  in  alternating  periods,  mutations  which  are  more 
or  less  contrasted  and  regular. 

Guislain,  highly  perplexed  with  the  chaos  of  the  varieties  and 
terms,  hardly  knew  where  to  settle,  dividing  and  subdividhig  without 
plan.  According  to  him,  the  forms  of  insanity  are  elementary  or  com- 
pound. Of  .the  fii*st  he  distinguishes  six  groups,  melancholy,  ecstasy, 
mania,  folly,  delirium,  dementia.  The  second  comprehends  four:  poly- 
phrenopathy,  poly  melancholy,  poly  mania,  poly  delirium.  Each  case 
should  have,  besides  its  dominant  radical  phenomena,  on  which  the 
designation  is  based :  melancholic  mania,  maniacal  melancholia,  deliri- 
ous mania,  maniacal  delirium,  mania  with  dementia,  dementia  with 
mania,  epileptic  mania. 

Epilepsy  with  Mania. — Finally,  as  regards  progress,  they  may  be : 
continuous,  remittent,  intennitt^nt,  or  periodical  As  to  morbid 
changes:  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.,  transitory  or  permanent. 
As  to  seat :  idiopathic,  sympathetic.  As  to  pathogenetic  importance: 
essential  or  symptomatic. 

In  a  first  essay  oni  mbecility,  BaiUarger,  believing  in  an  activity  of 
the  imagination,  connected  that  form  to  lypemania,  under  the  title  of 
melancholy  with  stupor.  Later  on,  enlarging  the  picture,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  majority  of  cases  of  insanity  with  melancholy,  and  regarding 
the  depression  as  dominant,  he  made  but  one  genus  of  them,  which  he 
can'ied  from  partial  delirium  to  general  delirium.  Hence,  indepen- 
dently of  dementia,  the  three  species :  monomania  (partial  insanity), 
melancholy,  mania  (general  insanity)  ;  a  division  completed  by  the  in- 
sanity with  double  form,  Xha  folic  circulaire  of  Falret.  In  the  opinion 
of  Morel,  the  received  classifications,  based  on  the  symptoms,  would 
conceal  the  morbid  state,  the  phenomenal  expression  not  necessarily 
responding  to  an  identical  psycho-cerebral  condition. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  science  to  try  to  harmonize  these  two 
elements,  the  cause  and  eftect,  that  is,  to  arrange  a  nomenclature  whose 
principles  and  basis  should  depend  on  the  etiology.  Adopting  this  view, 
the  author,  in  his  **  TraitS  des  Maladies  MenUilcs^^  forms  six  groups 
as  follows:  1.  Hereditary  alienation,  subdivided  into  four  classes,  in 
which  are  included  individuals  of  nenous  temperament,  the  eccentric, 
and  incoordinate,  the  instinctive  maniacs,  the  simple-minded,  imbeciles, 
and  idiots ;  2.  Alienation  from  intoxication ;  3.  Epileptic,  hysterical, 
hypochondriac  insanity;  4.  Idiopathic  insanity;  5.  Sympathetic  in- 
sanity ;  6.  Dementia.  On  examining  each  of  these  preceoing  catego- 
ries, one  circumstance  is  striking,  and  that  is,  the  omission  of  all  ref- 
erence regarding  the  mental  faculties,  their  relations  and  subordination. 

The  clinical  fact  is  alone  regarded  ;  and  furthermore,  each  one,  in- 
terpreting in  his  own  way  his  impressions,  arranges  his  own  peculiar 
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edifice,  without  troubling  himself  to  confront  it  with  similar  construc- 
tions, which  he  contents  himself  by  condemning  in  toto,  Tlius,  the 
ground  is  encumbered  with  indi\'idual  opinions,  producing  a  chaos, 
defying  all  disentangling.  How  is  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  utilize  the 
pathological  data,  if  from  prejudice  we  ignore  the  conditions  of  the 
noniial  state  ?  To  cite  Morel  only,  what  is  the  limit  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence? Can  we  always  distinguish  idiopathic  from  sympathetic 
insanity  ?  In  medicine,  when  the  cause  is  di.-covered,  and  we  have 
reached  that  point  w^ith  almost  all  the  neuroses,  do  we  not  commence 
by  giving  a  name  to  the  group  of  symptoms,  proceeding  subsequently 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  variety  ?  The  light 
does  not  proceed  from  that  quarter.  This  thought,  which  strikes  us 
at  once,  led  Griesinger  to  examine  the  matter  on  new  grounds.  He 
saw  that  the  agreement  so  generally  desired  could  proceed  only  from 
the  authority  of  Science,  and  that  Science  herself  could  only  efiect  it  by 
combining  by  severe  analysis  all  the  psychological,  physiological,  and 
clinical  elements,  in  the  formation  of  a  firmly-assured  doctrine.  This 
great  task  the  distinguished  alienist  had  the  courage  to  undertake  with 
that  energy  and  perseverance  for  which  he  was  noted.  Putting  under 
contribution,  simultaneously,  philosophy,  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  clinical  obscnation,  he  ended  by  creating  for  him- 
self a  criterion  which  he  employed  to  include,  by  a  scientific  svstem- 
atization,  all  the  forms  of  mental  derangement.  Unfortunately,  philoso- 
phy is  full  of  stumbling-blocks.  However  ingeniously  inductions  may 
be  drawn  from  results  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  by  microscopic  inspection,  and  by  electrical  currents, 
they  have  not  filled  up  the  bottomless  abyss  which  separates  the  incon- 
testable facts  from  the  psychical  phenomena,  w^hich  are  constantly 
escaping  into  their  mysterious  sphere.  Griesinger,  despite  his  eflforts, 
has  produced  only  an  artificial  diffuse  work,  less  clear  than  the  cliissic 
nomenclature.  After  some  subtile  speculations  on  the  complcxus 
changing  from  the  me^  the  author,  after  the  example  of  Baillarger,  takes, 
as  a  double  pivot,  depression  and  excitation,  excluding  from  the  first 
the  distinction  of  general  and  partial  delirium.  Depression,  exaltation, 
enfeebling,  those  are  the  three  heads  under  which  all  varieties  of  in- 
sanity should  be  classed.  To  the  first  category  should  belong  melan- 
cholia (subdivided  into  hypochondria,  melancholy  proper,  that  with 
stupor,  with  tendencies  to  self-destruction,  and  with  super-excitation  of 
the  will);  to  the  second,  mania  and  exalted  monomania;  to  the 
third,  jiystematic  madness,  agitated  dementia,  and  apathetic  dementia, 
idiocy  and  cretinism.  No  psychological  or  doctrinal  traits  in  this 
arbitrary  classification.  It  was  superfluous  to  expend  so  many  psycho- 
cerebral  demonstrations  to  arrive  at  this  rough  plastic  formula:  de- 
pression, enfeeblement  and  excitation — to  eflface,  with  the  stroke  of  the 
pen,  the  distinctions  referring  to  general  insanity  and  partial  insanity, 
and  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  species  mere  epiphenomena,  like  those  of 
self-destruction  and  super-excitation  in  melancholia,  or  of  exaltation  in 
monomania.  Much  more  exact  and  more  comprehensive  has  seemed 
to  us  the  cljissification  given  twenty  years  ago  by  Delasiauve.  One 
easily  follows  the  author's  explanations  of  the  phases  of  logical  elabora- 
tion, suggested  by  it.     Taking  fact  upon  fact,  forming  upon  each  a 
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pathological  ideal,  he  compares  them,  seizes  their  analogies  or  dissimi- 
larities, combines  them  according  to  their  affinities,  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  fix  pathologically  and  psychologically  the  causes  of  the 
combinations,  differences,  and  contrasts.  About  sixty  types  are  thus 
reviewed ;  and  as  he  advances,  step  by  step,  his  horizon  brightens,  and 
he  sees  a  picture  where  his  different  views  fall  naturally  into  their  re- 
spective places.     Nothing  taken  for  granted. 

Between  the  general  and  partial  disturbances  is  there  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  ?  In  scrutinizing  their  origin  Delasiauve  concludes  not 
only  a  diversity  of  character — he  is  led  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
an  important  duality  in  the  mental  process :  on  the  one  side,  the  power 
of  reasoning,  or  syllogistic  faculty ;  on  the  other,  material  or  mobile, 
the  sentiments  under  the  empire  of  which  this  power  is  exercised,  and 
the  ideas  which,  produced  by  intellectual  operations,  become  con- 
founded, when  once  ac(pured,  with  the  sentiments,  and  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  incitement  and  as  aliment  to  the  labor  of  thought.  Do 
these  views  correspond  to  distinct  realities?  Undoubtedly,  since  they 
have  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  parallel  morbid  types.  From  this 
resemblance  depends  another :  we  may  presume  that  in  insanity  the 
lesion  affects  esi)ccially  either  the  syllogistic  order,  or  that  of  the  senti- 
ments or  thoughts,  rfow,  under  this  hypothesis,  what  should  result? 
Every  alteration,  injuring  intrinsically  the  chain  and  expression  of  the 
thoughts,  implicates  a  delirium  more  or  less  general.  Inherent  in  the 
instrument,  the  disorder  will  appear,  no  matter  what  subject  it  attacks. 
It  would  not  be  the  same  if  the  seat  of  aberration  resided  elsewhere. 
A  prey  to  unusual  sensations,  to  imaginary  fears,  to  blind  impulses, 
the  patient,  unless  the  perception  of  danger  awakens  his  resistance, 
will  reflect  the  ascendency  of  these  abnormal  influences  in  his  language 
and  his  acts.  His  logic,  although  defective,  will  still  be  logic  Then, 
as  the  attack  is  rarely  continuous,  and  as  the  respective  independence 
is  manifestly  proper  either  to  the  sentiments  or  to  the  ideas,  we  under- 
stand that,  outside  of  the  delirious  act,  and  on  points  foreign  to  its 
sphere,  the  appreciation  is  exact  and  the  reasoning  correct  This  Is 
precisely  what  we  find.  As  the  result  of  the  interpretation  of  abno^ 
mal  facts,  the  psychological  theory  justifies  by  induction  the  soiu'cc 
from  which  it  emanates.  The  varieties  of  mental  alienation,  indeed, 
form  two  marked  groups,  where  the  slightest  shades  intermingle  in 
conformity  with  the  nosological  law.  On  the  one  hand,  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  syllogistic  disorder,  the  delirium  necessarily  generally  in- 
cludes, according  to  the  nature  of  the  functional  lesion,  maniacal  excita- 
tion and  mania  (perversion  with  simple  mobility  or  marked  incohe- 
rence), dementia  (degradation  of  ths  faculties),  the  same  state  with 
concomitant  change  of  motion  (general  paralysis),  mental  stupidity 
or  obscurity,  from  the  slightest  dulness  up  to  the  most  absolute  sus- 
pension of  the  psychical  faculties. 

In  the  second  group  stand  the  cases  of  partial  deliriunL.  But  these 
arc  not  limited  to  the  melancholia  of  Pinel,  or  to  the  monomania  and 
the  lypemania  of  Esquirol.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  separated  from  it 
principally  by  Delasiauve,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Billai^et,  classing 
it,  because  of  the  dominant  obtusion,  with  general  insanity,  made  of  it 
one  of  the  numberless  species  of  imbecility. 
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It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  all  cases  of  melancholia 
were  dominated  by  fixed  ideas,  by  imaginary  fears  more  or  less  iinnly 
radicated.  Thanks  to  his  psychological  distinction,  Delasiauve  foresaw 
that,  under  the  empire  of  fortuitous  and  frequently  erratic  ner\'ous 
modifications,  the  mind  might  experience  fascinations  and  tendencies 
very  different  from  the  fixed  circumscriptions  of  monomania.  These 
cases,  which  are  numerous,  defied  diagnostication,  and  obscured  the 
nomenclature.  Disseminated  among  the  manias,  the  monomanias,  the 
melancholias,  and  the  hypochondrias,  it  is  they  especially  which  fur- 
nish the  strongest  contingent  to  those  cases  of  instructive,  hysterical, 
hypochondriac  insanity,  and  reasoning,  lucid,  hereditary  insanity, 
which  have  been  the  objects  of  so  much  controversy,  before  the  courts. 
Delasiauve,  who  gave  them  the  significant  name  of  pseudo-monoma- 
nias, ranged  them  scientifically  as  a  genus,  ^^ partial  diffuse  delirium,^'* 
Partial,  because  the  power  of  reasoning  is  not  affected  in  its  essence, 
as  in  cases  of  general  delirium ;  diflfuse,  because,  subjected  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  spasmodic  or  congestional  movement,  which  oc- 
casions it,  it  follows  its  ups  and  downs,  disappears  and  returns,  rarely 
uniform,  but  almost  always  undecided,  complex,  and  mobile,  in  physi- 
ognomy. As  regards  monomania  (fixed  systematized  delirium),  the 
<liffcrential  features  are  abundant.  As  to  this  latter,  as  various  as  the 
individual  predominances,  it  demands  hardly  more  than  an  ordinal 
chissitication,  according  to  the  particular  character  of  the  diseased  con- 
victions or  disordered  sentiments ;  the  leanings  toward  moral  tcnden- 
(;ios,  effective  or  personal.  The  most  important  limitation  is  that  which 
consists  in  distinguishing  the  cases  of  purely  conceptive  or  sentimental 
origin  from  those  where  the  delirium,  of  a  perceptive  character,  is 
produced  by  false  sensations :  illusions  and  hallucinations.  The  de- 
lirium called  perspective  is  generally  only  a  delirium  of  hallucination. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  very  detailed  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. AVhat  appears  to  merit  attention  is  the  simplicity  of  the  bases 
upon  which  the  division  of  Delasiauve  rests,  the  nicety  of  its  demarca- 
tions, and  the  facility  with  which  all  the  facts  therein  classified  find 
their  natural  place.  Far  from  running  against  the  ancient  classifica- 
tions, it  disentangles  them,  giving  signification  to  a  crowd  of  unex- 
plained aberrations.  We  do  not  find,  either  in  the  definitions  or  in  the 
demonstrations,  such  vague  words  as  intelligence,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, etc.  The  functions  in  their  diversity  are  alone  included,  as  con- 
finnable  and  tangible  facts.  Tlie  criterion,  the  exclusive  result  of  the 
mot  hod  of  obse  nation,  permits  us  also,  especially  for  medico-legal 
solutions,  to  follow  intelligently  the  evolution  of  the  facts,  to  mount  to 
their  source,  to  appreciate  their  psycho-cerebral  conditions,  their  par- 
ticularities and  affinities ;  to  account  for  acts,  and  to  explain  their 
mechanism.  Thus,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  confonn 
in  our  exposS  to  the  laws  of  that  coordination,  which  is  capable  of 
dissipating,  ipso  facto,  many  a  doubt. 

Final  Considerations. — After  having  shown  the  diverse  forms  of 
insanity,  and  justified  each  by  a  respectable  number  of  cases,  Bihorel 
presents  the  following  remarks  on  the  whole  work,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  a  conclusion  : 

In   mental   medicine  the  Domenclature  is  one  of  the  dominant 
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questions.  The  exact  determination  of  tbe  genera  and  species  alone 
permits  us  to  distinguivsb,  through  clouds  and  capricious  evolutions, 
the  character  and  bent  of  the  cases  in  dispute.  This  matter  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  We  have  seen  also  what  obstacles  the  attempts 
at  classification  have  had  to  encounter.  In  the  first  place,  each  one, 
without  attempting  to  verify  the  conceptions  of  predecessors,  has 
produced  his  own.  The  majority  have  considered  only  the  most 
salient  symptomatic  aspects.  A  few  have  thought  to  find  in  the 
etiology  a  more  solid  basis,  as  though  the  very  idea  of  a  neurosis  did 
not  exclude  any  such  exactitude.  In  England,  in  Gennany,  and  in 
France,  they  have  attempted  to  utilize  the  philosophic  data,  combined, 
in  a  few  cases,  with  the  recent  ideas  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
psychical  science  is  full  of  confusion  and  of  speculative  views,  and 
however  curious  the  results  due  to  hbtology,  it  has  contributed  thus 
far  nothing  exact  toward  the  relation  of  the  nervous  conditions  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  manifestations.  We  foresee,  however,  how 
faulty  must  be  the  interpretation  and  the  coordination  of  the  morbid 
phenomena,  if  the  moral  functions  remain  unappreciated.  In  order  to 
dissipate  these  clouds,  it  was  necessary,  by  scrupulous  obserration, 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  fact<«,  to  create  from  them  a 
pathogenic  ideal,  which  should  cast  rays  of  light  upon  the  smalle5t 
peculiarities;  and,  by  analysis,  to  compare  the  regular  play  of  the 
faculties  with  the  psycho-cerebral  deviations,  and  to  bring  out  from 
such  comparisons,  at  the  same  time,  a  psychological  theory  simple 
and  positive,  and  a  division  of  the  forms  of  insanity  methodically 
founded  on  positive  analogies  and  differences.  Such  has  been  the 
work  of  Dr.  Delasiauve  which  we  have  tried  to  follow  in  the  above 
report  Let  us  say  briefly  what  progress  it  seems  to  us  to  have 
brought  to  the  pathology,  to  the  hygiene,  to  the  therapeutics,  and  to 
legal  medicine  of  the  insane.  What  are  the  limits  between  reason  and 
insanity?  This  point,  always  dark,  which  has  caused  so  much  re- 
proach to  alienists,  Delasiauve  has  cleared  up,  thanks  to  the  formal 
remark,  "Do  not  confound  unreasonableness  with  insanity."  A  second 
result  is  the  cjisy  classification  of  the  facts  in  their  respective  places 
made  evident  by  their  concordance  with  the  data  of  the  moral  state. 
Under  the  title  of  mania  all  agitations  of  mind  were  engulfed.  In 
separating  from  the  womb  of  obscurity  those  which  proceed  from  a 
conceptive  or  hallucinatory  outburst,  from  turbulent  incoherences 
produced  by  nervous  or  congestive  irritation,  the  same  author  ha>  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  to  their  natural  group  that  of  stupidity,  the  great 
majority  of  saturnine,  alcohoUc,  puerperal,  epileptic,  hysterical,  etc., 
etc.,  insanities.  He  has  also  attached  to  the  subdi\dsions  of  the  same 
general  order,  not  only  the  numerous  category  of  lypemanias,  which 
had  wrongly  swollen  the  contingent  of  partial  delirium,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain melancholic  forms,  more  or  less  vague,  where  obtuseness  is  the 
culminating  point.  This  transposition  has  thrown  light  on  their  his- 
tory, previously  so  little  understood.  Without  referring  to  an  em- 
piricism at  times  deceptive,  their  origin  is  better  comprehended,  as 
well  as  the  physiognomy  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  evolution,  and,  with  the  curative  possibilities,  the  nature  and 
value  of  their  therapeutics.     The  demonstration  of  pseudomonomauia 
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especially  has  caused  a  decided  revolution,  by  rcducinjy  the  domain 
of  monomania  by  two-thirds,  counting  in  that  of  instinctive  mono- 
mania ;  by  specifying  clearly  the  cases  of  reasoning  insanity,  those  un- 
decipherable enigmas,  and  by  unveiling  one  of  the  most  profound 
sources  of  the  criminal  acts  known  to  the  tribunals.  Finally,  indepen- 
dently of  considerations  relative  to  fixed  eccentricities  and  to  impon- 
derable agents,  the  distinction  of  partial,  extra-physiological  delirium 
is  not  without  importance,  were  it  only  to  throw  into  bolder  relief  the 
pathological  features  of  the  most  common  monomania.  These  new 
demarcations  have  their  practical  consequences.  The  prognosis  of 
mania  passed  for  one  of  the  least  unfavorable.  It  acquires  a  certain 
gravity,  if  we  separate  from  it,  the  inebriate,  epileptic,  puerperal 
manias,  forms  generally  transitory.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  systematic  delirium  is  almost  always  incurable,  while  the  pseu- 
do-monomanias have  often  an  accidental  course,  and  recover  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  AVe  may  measure  also,  whether  the  case  belongs 
to  a  monomaniacal  circumscription,  to  an  acute  or  a  chronic  obtu- 
sion of  the  senses,  what  the  chances  are  of  recovery  from  any  per- 
secuting or  perceptive  delirium,  Tlie  measure  of  isolation  is  readily 
generalized  upon.  Esquirol  admits  an  exception  for  certain  patients 
who  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  family-roof.  But  the  illustrious 
master  does  not  specify  the  kind  of  insanity  by  which  such  insane  are 
attacked.  Besides,  Delasiauve  has  shown  that  that  rule  would  apply 
to  almost  the  whole  category  of  melancholy,  pseudo-monomaniacs  who, 
having  a  consciousness  of  their  trouble,  forestall  care,  are  grateful  for 
the  solicitude  of  which  they  are  the  objects,  and  are  not  accessible  to 
consolation.  Esquirol's  remark  was  made  apropos  of  a  similar  case. 
AVhat  unfortunately  necessitates  arrangements  which  would  not  seem 
inevitable,  and  which  the  patients  often  call  for  themselves,  is  the  fre- 
quency, the  gravity,  the  unexpectedness,  and  the  irresii-tibility  of  the 
injurious  promptings  over  which  the  strongest  will  is  sometimes  not 
master.  Leuret  depended  much  upon  reasoning  added  to  intimida- 
tion. This  would  be  in  such  cases  contrary  to  common-sense.  Ex- 
hortations and  enforced  logic  are  not  only  useless,  they  irritate  and 
aggravate.  The  individual  attacked  by  these  dark  thoughts  does  not 
wait  to  be  advised,  to  oppose  all  the  resistance  to  them  he  is  capable 
of,  and  is  only  too  inclined  to  condemn  himself  for  the  uselessness  of 
his  own  efforts.  Resignation  to  inevitable  suffering,  the  ardor  and 
contidence  in  an  appropriate  treatment,  such  are  the  truly  rational 
prescriptions. 

As  to  this  treatment,  hyperemia  or  any  other  physical  element 
constituting  the  basis  of  the  disease,  it  is  evident  that  without  neglect- 
ing the  moral  action  hope  of  success  must  repose  especially  upon  the 
employment  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  to  meet  the  monomania, 
or  to  remove  all  circumstances  which  might  nourish  the  delirium ; 
skilful  demonstrations  and  opportune  distractions  are  more  particularly 
indicated.  Experience,  besides,  is  confirmative.  This  broad  applicatioa 
of  physical  agents  is  not  less  fruitful  spread  out  over  the  immense  class 
of  imbeciles,  and  commencing  with  that  of  the  lypemanias,  till  liow 
too  often  abandoned  to  the  good  graces  of  time  or  Nature. 
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Nothing;,  however,  shows  more  definitely  the  efficacy  of  our  dis- 
tinctions than  the  clearing  up  of  judicial  cases  where  light  has  taken 
the  place  of  confusion.  The  considerable  part  taken  by  partial  diffuse 
delirium  in  the  perpetration  of  acts  prompted  by  imputability,  may  be 
touched  with  the  finger.  As  to  the  largest  number  the  accused  are 
pseudo-monomaniacs  who,  forgetting  themselves  in  their  paroxysms, 
nave  ceded  to  blind  instillations.  By  analysis  it  may  be  explained  a^ 
perfectly  reconcilable,  both  the  fatal  consequences  of  an  automatic  fas- 
cination and  that  lucidity  which  during  the  trial  deceives,  but  in  no 
way  proves  that  at  the  moment  of  the  incriminating  act  the  delinquent 
was  a  free  agent,  and  should  be  declared  responsible.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  of  late  years  to  make  of  insanity  a  principle  of  absolute 
legal  exemption.  Certainly,  when  the  misdeed  proceeds  from  the  de- 
lirium, the  limit  then  lies  between  the  physiological  condition  and  the 
disease.  But  in  the  monomaniac  and  a  fortiori  with  the  pseud«.>- 
monomaniac  the  same  element  coexists  and  alternates,  in  its  manifesta- 
tions with  the  morbid  element.  Animated  by  passions,  subservient  to 
their  own  intefests,  like  every  one  else,  the  one  and  the  other,  within  a 
certain  sphere,  are  capable  of  well-considered  and  free-willed  determina- 
tions. It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  to  consider  what  in- 
fluence the  mental  trouble,  at  times  restrained  and  fleeting,  is  of  a 
nature  to  exercise  on  the  general  Hfe.  Delasiauve,  not  without 
grounds,  held  his  opinion  in  reserve.  What  above  all  makes  this  re- 
serve a  legitimate  one,  is,  that  in  civil  life  many  monomaniacs  and 
pseudo-monomaniacs  take  part  in  acts  the  validity  of  which  are  beyond 
suspicion.  One  of  these  latter,  who  spontaneously  came  to  seek  a  re- 
treat in  Charenton,  where  he  remained  fifteen  days,  has  not  ceased  for 
ten  years  to  act  as  the  head  of  an  important  commercial  house.  Tliese 
cases  are  common.  A  few  only  occasion  judicial  discussion,  finally, 
either  by  interdiction  or  by  the  cancelling  of  a  deed  of  sale  or  the 
breaking  of-  a  will.  The  judicial  decisions  are  as  diverse  as  the  con- 
clusions of  medical  experts. 

We  have  cited  some  examples.  If,  including  all  those  which  our 
annals  contain,  or  which  are  met  with  in  practice,  they  are  examined 
with  care,  that  examination,  while  opening  unexpected  views  to  science, 
would  contribute,  without  doubt,  to  extend  and  define  the  code  of 
medico-legal  insanity.  Delasiauve,  in  a  sort  of  epilogue  to  his  essay 
of  1859,  says :  ** Have  we  completed  the  era  of  our  investigations?  A 
whole  list  of  revealed  desiderata  extends  its  boundaries  farther  and 
farther.  But  supposing  that  we  have  struck  the  right  road,  the  activity 
which  characterizes  the  ranks  of  inquirers,  and  the  quick  sap  of  the 
rising  generation,  give  good  omens  that  the  empty  places  will  soon  be 
filled  up,  and  that  we  are  even  now  about  to  touch  the  goal  of  our 
statutes"  (this  article  was  read  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Society), 
*' where  ^Iedicine  and  Philosophy,  having  forever  joined  hands,  will  to- 
gether spread  their  legitimate  and  salutary  influence  upon  all  ap- 
pliances, humanitary,  legislative,  hygienic,  educational,  and  moral. 
Thus,  each  step  of  progress  adds  to  the  length,  in  other  words  the 
power,  of  the  lever  of  the  future.'' 
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